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NOTICE. 

The  next  of  the  series  of  Proem i a  to  the  several  volumes  of  this  Journal, 
(fohich  eortimenced  with  that  to  the  forty-third  volume^)  pomprising  a  History 
of  the  Progress  of  Medicine  and  its  auxiliary  Sciences  for  the  half  year 
immediately  previous  to  the  period  of  their  production,  respectively,  will  he 
jnAlishedon  the  last  day  of  January,  One  of  the  especial  intentions  of  those 
Proeinia,  is  io  present  a.  comprehensive  view  of  the  state  and  progress  jf 
Medicine  throughout  Europe  generally,  and  in  the  United  States  of  America ; 
an  object  tltat  cannot  be  effected  in  the  regular  monthly  Numbers  of  the  Journal, 
because  of  tlie  small  extent  of  space  which  can  be  there  appropriated  to  this 
purpose, 

<^nBinaI  Communicattan^t  ^tlttt  ^bjfecbationij,  tit* 


History  of  a  Case  of  the  successful  Formation  of  an  Artificial  Anus 
in  an  Adult ^  hy  Daniel  Prikg,  Member  of  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons in  London:  with  an  Account  of  an  analogous  Operation  in  two 
Cases^  by  G.  Freer^  Esq.  of  Birminghslni. 

THE  case  which  forms  a  principal  subject  of  the  following 
memoir,  derives  the  little  value  and  interest  it  might  pos- 
sess chiefly  from  tiie  two  circumstances,  that  there  are  but  few 
examples  of  a  similar  practice  in  si^rgery^  and  that  the  one  here 
related  exhibits  a  more  successful  result  than  general  experi- 
ence would  incline  us  to  anticipate. 

)  Mrs.  White,  who  is  a  widdw,  but  has  never  borne  children^  is 
sixty  •four  years  of  age;  she  is  rather  of  a  full  habit,  with  a 
florid  complexion;  her  health Jias  generally  been  pretty  good, 
although  she  has  not,  at  former  periods  of  her  life,  been  exempt 
from  severe  indispositions^  principally  affecting  her  head. 
About  the  middle  of  the  summer  of  18  J9,  she  was  nrst  troubled 
with  acute  pains  in  the  abdomen,  the  general  tenderness  of 
which  was  much  increased  by  pressure ;  more  particularly  sp 
on  the  left  side,  a  little  below  the  ribs.  Her  stools  often  con- 
tained blood,  with  a  large  proportion  of  mucus  or  Ivmph,  and 
were  otherwise  commonly  of  a  very  bad  quality.  Her  disease 
was  considered  as  dysenteric,  and  was  treated  principally  by 
jnercu'ry,  ipecacuanha,  opium,  and  saline  aperients.  In  the 
course  of  a  fortnight  from  the  commencement  of  this  plan  her 
jgums  became  aflected  by  the  niercury,  although  the  quantity 
pf  the  blue-pill  which  she  had  taken  did  not^  upon  an  average, 
exceed  from  five  to  tea  grains  a-day  ;  her  teeth  were  loose,  and 
i?o.263,  B 
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an  ulcer  formed  on  one  cheek.  The  mercury  was  discontinued 
for  a  week ;  and,  as  her  symptoms  had  before  improved  under 
it,  the  game  treatment  was  then  resumed  for  another  week, 
when,  the  tongue  and  cheek  becoming  sore,  it  was  again  dis- 
continued. The  mouth  speedily  recovered^  from  the  mercurial 
affection,  and  she  left  Bath  for  her  residence  in  Gloucestershire, 
apparently  in  good  health,  at  least  with  very  little  remains  of 
ier  former  symptonis.  I  was  informed  that,  about  the  Christ- 
mas following,  she  had  suffered  an  attack  of  inflammation  of  the 
bowels,  with  obstinate  constipation.  Her  bowels  had  for  some 
time  previously  been  occasionally  painful,  and  the  discharges 
from  them  irregular :  she  had  none  but  fluid  stools,  and,  when 
not  suffering  a  spontaneous  diarrhoea,  was  under  the  necessity 
of  taking  purgative  .medicines ;  to  the  neglect  of  which  was 
imputed  the  attack  of  inflammation  which  occurred  about 
Christmas.  Recovering  from  this  attack,  she  relapsed  into  her 
former  state  of  chronic  disease,  of  a  dysenteric  character. 

Mrs.  White  returned  to  Bath  in  February,  1820,  and  a  me- 
dical treatment,  very  little  differing  from  that  before  described, 
was  again  instituted,  apparently  M'ith  some  benefit.  She  first 
mentioned  to  me,  in  the  beginning  of  March,  that  she  felt  an 
obstruction  in  the  lower  bowels:  everything,  she  said,  appeared 
to  stop  at  one  place;  and,  when  the  contents  of  the  bowels 
passed  beyond  this  point,  she  was  relieved  from  the  distress  of 
pain  and  distention  which  she  before  felt.  She  described  the 
seat  of  the  obstruction  as  being  very  low.  I  examined  the 
rectum  with  my  finger,  and,  as  high  as  it  would  reach,  I  could 
perceive  nothing  like  disease.  I  then  attempted  to  introduce  a 
rectum-bougie,  which  passed  freely  about  four  inches  up  the 
gut,  and  then  met  with  some  impediment.  The  bougie  was 
introduced  every  second  day,  and,  on  the  third  or  fourth  intro- 
duction, it  passed  freely  beyond  that  which  I  had  supposed  was 
a  stricture;  but,  whether  this  contraction  had  previously  ex- 
isted, or  was  excited  by  the  irritation  of  the  bougie,  I  do  not 
feel  competent  to  determine.  In  subsequent  examinations,  a, 
middle-sized  rectum-bougie  passed  readily  about  seven  inches; 
its  further  progress  was  completely  impeded.  It  was  attempted 
to  introduce  a  large-sized  urethra«bougie  :  this  also  stopped  at 
the  same  place,  and  bent  with  the  pressure  employed  to  intro- 
duce it  further.  After  reiterated  trials  with  bougies  of  various 
sizes,  the  result  was  so  little  satisfactory,  that  no  advantage 
could  be  reasonably  expected  from  persevering  in  this  plan  of 
treatment :  it  was  therefore  abandoned.  For  some  weeks  after- 
Wards,  the  symptoms  underwent  very  little  variety.  As  long 
as  the  bowels  were  kept  open  by  the  regular  use  of  castor  oil, 
Epsom  salts,  &c.  the  distress  ot  the  symptoms  was  mitigated: 
but,  these  means  failing,  as  they  sometimes  did,  a  constipation 
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^nsued^  which  was  with  diflScuhy  overcome  by  the  most  ppwer- 
ful  purgatives,  aided  by  clysters  with  soap,  aloes,  &c. 

With  great  difficulty  some  small  purging  stools  had  been 
procured  almost  every  day,  up  to  the  25th  of  June,  when  the 
obstruction,  whicl)  had  long  been  increa^ng,  appeared  to  have 
become  complete.  Ail  the  medical  resources  of  art  were  after- 
wards exhausted  in  fruitless  attempts  to  procure  evacuations. 
Salts,  senna,  aloes,  colocynth,  jalap,  scammony,  gamboge, 
^laterium,  calomel,  were  given  in4;heir  largest  doses,  and  va- 
riously combined :  castor  oil  was  also  given  in  doses  of  three 
ounces;  and,  as  vomiting  was  by  no  means  frequent,  these  me- 
dicines were  commonly  retained.  Injections  of  every  sort,  and 
by  different  means,  were  also  administered :  they  were  some- 
times'retained  for  about  half  an  hour,  to  the  amount  of  four  or 
six  ounces,  and  were  then  forcibly  expelieJ,  It  was  attempted 
to  pass  a  flexible  catheter  beyond  the  obstruction^  through 
which  clysters  might  be  throw^n  into  the  bowels  above  the  seat 
of  it:  whether  this  attempt  succeeded  in  its  mechanical  object, 
was  not  certain.  The  pulse  generally,  during  the  period  of  this 
obstruction,  was  about  90,  seldom  exceeding  100:  the  tongue 
was  dry,  but  clean ;  there  was  no  vomiting,  unless  this  action 
was  excited  by  the  presence  of  medicines  or  food ;  there  was 
considerable  distention,  and  some  tenderness,  of  the  abdomen, 
l^ut  the  degree  of  the  latter  was  not  very  great.  She  was  once 
bled,  without  any  relief  to  her  symptoms,  rather  as  a  measure 
of  prevention  than  of  necessity  ;  and,  when  all  other  means  had 
failed,  some  large  doses  of  laudanum  were  given,  without  any 
reaso;iabIe  expectation,  on  the  supposed  possibility  of  the  exist- 
ence of  spasm. 

It  appeared  quite  dear,  after  the  persevering  trial  of  the 
above  means  for  many  days,  that  the  obstruction,  by  Avhaiever 
cause  produced,  was  one  which  could  not  be  overcome.  A 
somewhat  similar  case,  of  a  medical  practitioner  in  this  city, 
had  a  short  time  before  terminated  fatally ;  which  case  was  re- 
ported in  your  Journal  by  Mr.  White.  Anticipating  that  the 
case  of  my  patient  might  soon  become  one  of  equal  extremity, 
I  determined  to  give  her  a  chance  for  her  life,  by  making  an 
artificial  anus,  if  she  was  willing  that  her  life  should  be  pro- 
longed upon  such  terms.  I  had  heard  vaguely,  by  report,  that 
such  an  operation  had  been  resorted  to  by  Mr.  Freer,  of  Bir- 
mingham, to  whose  example  and  instruction  I  have  always  much 
pleasure  in  acknowledging  my  obligation :  but  I  was  not,  at  that 
time,  acquainted  with  the  particulars  of  his  operarion,  or  with  the 
exact  nature  of  the  disease  for  the  relief  of  which  it  was  instituted. 
I  accordingly  proposed  this  dernier  resort  lo  my  patient,  who  did 
not  violently  object  to  it.     I  wished  her,  however,  to  have 
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another  opinion  upon  ber  case  before  she  decided  on  this  qaei$* 
tion ;  and  was  happy  to  avail  myself  of  the  well-known  pro*' 
fi^ssional  judgment  and  skill  of  Mr.  George  Norman.  I  met 
Mr.  Norman  in  consultation  on  the  6tb  of  July;  and,  after  a 
very  longj  and  accurate  investigation  of  the  nature  of  the  disease, 
so  far  as  it  could  be  judged  of  by  its  history,  and  by  examina- 
tion of  the  rectum,  both  with  the  finger  and  with  bougies,  Mr. 
Norman  concurred  with  me  in  thinking  that  nothing  was  to  be 
gained  by  a  longer  trial  of  medicines ;  and  also  that  the  case,  if 
atlowed  a  spontaneous  course,  must  speedily  have  a  fatal  termi- 
nation. Mr.  Norman  also  agreed  in  thinking  that  an  artificial 
aims  offered  the  only  resource  for  prolonging  her  life,  but 
thought  it  eligible  to  wait  twenty-four  hours  longer* 

The  following  day,  the  7th  of  July,  twelve  days  from  the 
commencement' of  the  total  retention  of  feces,  I  was  accompa- 
nied by  Mr.  George  Skinner,  on  whom  a  considerable  share 
of  the  treatment  subsequently  devolved,  and  again  met  Mr. 
Norman.  We  found  that  the  state  of  our  patient  was  not  at  all 
improved,  but  rather  that  she  was  sinking  under  her  protracted 
disease.  The  formation  of  an  artificial  anus  was  again  proposed, 
and  all  its  possible  advantages  and  disadvantages  fainy  stated* 
The  patient  was  desirous  of  living  upon  any  terms,  and  agreed 
to  submit  to  the  operation.  Accordingly;  having  placed  her  on 
a  table,  I  made  an  incision  on  the  left  side  of  the  abdomen, 
beginning  about  two  inches  above,  and  one  inch  on  the  inside, 
of  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium.  This 
incision  was  extended  obliquely  downwards  and  inwards  to 
within  three-quarters  of  an  inch  of  the  edge  of  Poupart's  liga- 
ment :  the  fascia  covering  the  abdominal  muscles  was  thus  ex- 
posed'to  the  extent  of  between  three  and  four  inches.  An 
opening  was  then  made  through  the  external  and  internal 
oblique,  and  the  transvcrsalis,  muscles ;  which  opening  was  en- 
larged, with  a  bistoury  conducted  by  my  finger,  to  the  extent 
of  the  external  incision.  The  peritoneum  being  now  laid  bare, 
a  small  opening  was  made  in  this  membrane,  which  was  en- 
larged to  the  extent  of  between  two  and  three  inches.  The 
patient  being  greatly  agitated,  and  the  diaphragm  and  abdo- 
minal muscles  thrown  into  violent  action,  a  considerable  pro- 
trusion occurred  at  this  time  of  the  small  intestines  from  the 
superior  part  of  the  wound  :  these  were,  however,  readily 
replaced.  The  colon  was  thus  freely  expobccl  a  little  above  its 
sigmoid  flexure,  at  which  plac6  I  made  an  incision  into  it  of 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length  :  this  iticision  was  made  on 
the  left  side  of  the  gut,  in  order  to  avoid  some  small  branches 
of  the  inferior  mesenteric  artery,  which  were  distributed  on  the 
right.  The  contents  of  the  bowels  were  immediately  expelled 
with  great  force  to  a  considerable-distance ;  as  the  feces  escaped. 
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the  gut  collapsed 9  and  began  to  subside  from  its  place  :  a  Hga^ 
ture  was  therefore  passed  through  it  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
opening,  the  apposition  of  which  to  the  external  wound  was 
then  preserved  until  the  bowels  were  copiously  evacuated. 
The  obstruction  could  not  be  felt  by  the  finger,  introduced 
through  the  wound :  no  attempt  was  therefore  made  to  over- 
come it  in  this  direction.  The  opening  in  the  gut  was  attached 
to  the  external  wound  by  four  sutures,  one  in  its  superior  and 
inferior  margins,  and  one  on  each  side  ;  and  the  wound  of  the 
integument  was  closed  by  two  sutures  above,  and  one  below, 
the  opening  of  the  intestine :  it  was  then  dressed  with  sticking- 
plaster  above  and  below  the  opening  into  the  gut,  and  this  latter 
place  was  covered  by  a  light  compress ;  the  patient  was  then 
put  into  bed. 

Very  little  disturbance  of  the  constitution  succeeded  imme- 
diately to  the  operation.  There  was  no  vomiting:  the  patient 
felt  relieved  from  the  pain  of  distention  ;  passed  liquid  stools 
frequently  ;  took  gruel;  and  slept  a  little  in  the  course  of  the 
night.  The  following  day,  the  wound  looked  well :  the  pulse 
was  between  100  and  110;  the  tongue  dry;  there  was  very 
little  soreness  of  the  abdomen.  She  took  some  aperient  medi- 
cine, gruel,  and  beef-tea.  The  wound,  on  the  third  day  from 
the  operation,  was  very  much  inflamed,  and  the  places  of  the 
sutures  were  disposed  to  ulcerate  :  a  partial  union  of  the  integu- 
ment had  taken  place,  but  it  was  to  a  very  trifling  extent.  Her 
general  appearance,  upon  the  whole,  was  unfavourable :  her 
pulse  was  quick  and  feeble,  and  the  tongue  dry  and  ulcerated. 
It  was  proposed  to  cut  away  the  stitches,  but,  as  the  union  was 
so  very  imperfect,  it  was  apprehended  that  there  would  follow 
a  protrusion  of  the  small  intestines ;  and  so  little  sanguine  were 
our  expectations  of  a  favourable  result,  that  it  was  observed  by 
Mr.  Norman,  there  was  very  little  fear  of  the  stitches  cutting 
their  way  through,  for  that  they  would  last  as  long  as  the  pa- 
tient :  at  this  time  no  other  expectation  could  be  reasonably 
entertained.  The  inflammation  of  the  wound,  which  was  of 
the  erysipelatous  kind,  continued  to  increase,  and  in  the  course 
of  eight  or  ten  days  had  produced  a  most  extensive  sloughing, 
-^a  complete  destruction  of  skin,  cellular  membrane,  and 
fascia,  for  several  inches  around  the  wound,  The  colon  was 
exposed  for  the  whole  extent  of  the  incision  into  it;  its  edges 
were  everted,  its  colour  was  a  deep-red,  and  it  was  found  to 
have  contracted  a  firm  adhesion  to  the  muscular  margin  by 
which  it  was  surrounded.  During  this  sloughing  process,  the 
wound  was  poulticed,  and  the  patient  took  bark,  ammonia,  and 
aromatic  confection,  port-wine,  beef-tea,  and  purgatives  j  the 
mouth,  tongue,  and  fauces,  which  were  covered  with  aphthae 
and  ulcerations^  were  frequently  washed  withii  solution  of  alum 
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in  honey  and  water,  by  means  of  sponge  fastened  to  apiece  of 
whalebone,  ^ 

.  The  inflammation,  which  had  nearly  covered  the  abdomen 
and  loins,  had  abated,  and  the  sloughing  had  terminated  in 
about  a  fortnight  after  the  operation.  There  was  tiien  a  large, 
ill-conditioned,  open  wound  ;  and  the  sloughing  of  the  cellular 
membrane  and  fascia  under  the  skin  was  so  extensive  that  a 
pjrobe  would  scarcely  reach  the  termination  of  it  in  any  direc- 
tion. The  powers  of  the  constitution  were  so  reduced,  that 
there  Was  very  little  hope  of  the  healing  of  a  wound  so  exten- 
sive: it  did,  however,  heal  slowly;  and  the  union  of  the  sur- 
faces of  a  large  pouch,  which  extended  from  the  wound  up  to 
the  ribs  and  towards  the  back,  was  promoted  by  a  seton. 

During  the  first  four  or  five  weeks  after  the  operation,  the 
patient  was  unable  to  void  her  urine  voluntarily,  which  was 
therefore  drawn  off  with  a  catheter,  commonly  twice  a-day. 
She  had,  in  the  course  of  the  healing  of  the  wound,  rigors, 
which  were  followed  by  fever,  tenderness  of  the  abdomen, 
sometimes  vomiting ;  and  she  suffered  several  attacks  of  erysi- 
pelatous inflammation,  which  sometimes  nearly  covered  the 
back,  loins,  nates,  and  posterior  parts  of  the  thighs.  Her  back 
became  excoriated,  and  very  troublesome  from  the  irritability 
of  the  skin,  from  lying  constantly  upon  it,  and  from  the  impos- 
sibility of  keeping  her  always  dry,  as  feces  were  almost  con- 
stantly discharged. 

.  With  great  labour  and  assiduity,  the  case,  notwithstanding 
every  possible  impediment  and  disadvantage  which  could  op- 
pose recovery,  slowly  improved  in  its  circumstances.  When 
her  general  health  was  good,  the  wound  healed  rapidly  ;  but 
there  was  seldom  a  steady  amendment  for  many  days  together  : 
fever,  erysipelatous  inflammation,  sickness,  or  something,  oc- 
curred to  render  recovery  protracted.  It  was  a  ticklish  and 
precarious  business,  and  required  throughout  a  very  nice  steer- 
age. She  was  fortunate  in  having  an  excellent  nurse,  by  whose 
constant  and  indefatigable  care  in  cleaning  the  wound,  remov- 
ing dirty  clothes,  &c.  great  additional  mischief  was  prevenled. 
The  feces  appeared  to  be  very  irritating  to  the  skin  :  it  is  pro- 
bable that  much  of  the  inflammation  might  be  imputed  to  this 
quality. 

If  any  additional  proof  were  required  of  the  completeness  of 
the  obstruction,  and  of  the  necessity  of  the  operation  in  this 
case,  it  may  be  found  in  the  circumstance  that  the  patient  had 
no  evacuation  whatever  from  the  natural  anus  during  the  first 
three  months  after  the  commencement  of  the  obstruction.  As 
she  was  constantly  under  the  influence  of  aperient  medicines, 
the  contents  of  the  bowels  were  always  fluid,  and  their  peris- 
taltic  movements  preternaturaily  excited:  it  may  therefore  be 
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intefred,  as  the  continuity  of  the  intestine  was  preserved,  that, 
unless  the  obstruction  haa  been  in  a  degree  to  render  the  gut 
during  this  time  totally  impervious,  some  portion  of  the  fluid 
contents  of  the  bowels  would  in  so  long  a  period  have  descended 
into  the  rectum,  from  whence  it  would  have  been  expelled  ;  as 
clysters  had  been,  which,  to  the  amount  of  four  or  five  ounces, 
were  seldom  retained  longer  than  half  an  hour.  My  conjecture 
on  the  circumstance  of  there  being  for  so  long  a  time  no  eva- 
cuation from  the  natural  anus,  was,  that  the  gut  was  impervious 
at  the  place  of  the  obstruction,  and  that  the  portion  of  intestine 
below  the  wound  had  contracted,  from  defect  of  distention,  and 
would  in  time  become  obliterated  ;  the  more  readily,  as  its  in- 
ternal surface  is  naturally  disposed  for  an  active  absor-ption. 
This  conjecture  was,  however,  erroneous,  as  conjectures  are  apt 
to  be.  On  the  ]st  of  October,  more  than  three  months  fromi 
the  commencement  of  the  obstruction,  an  indurated  and  elon«» 
gated  portion  of  feces  passed  from  the  natural  anus :  the  same 
thing  has  since  occurred  irregularly.  Tliese  evacuations  are, 
however,  so  scanty  and  extenuated,  that  there  is  at  present  but 
little  reason  to  hopie  that  the  natural  calibre  of  the  gut  will 
ever  he  restored.  ' 

The  artificial  Opening  has  not  shown  lately  any  disposition  to 
contract.  The  edges  of  the  incision  of  the  gut,  in  the  course  of 
the  first  fortnight,  had  united  for  a  very  trifling  extent:  the 
opening,  therefore,  towards  the  lower  part  is  intersected  b j  a 

Joint  of  union,  leaving  a  large  aperture  above^  and  a  small  one 
elow :  the  feces  are,  of  course,  principally  discharged  through 
the  former.  About  a  month  since,  she  had  an  attack  of  apo*. 
plexy,  which  was  followed  by  complete  paralysis  of  the  right 
arm.  She  was  bled,  purged,  and  blistered  ;  the  arm  was  fre^ 
quently  immersed  in  hot  water,  and  rubbed  with  a  stimulating 
liniment:  she  recovered  the  use  of  her  arm  in  about  four  days, 
and  her  health  was  again  as  good  as  formerly.  A  fortnight  alter 
this  attack,  she  complained  of  pain,  vertigo,  sense  of  weight  irt 
the  head,  and  had  had  a  restless  night:  ten  ounces  of  blood 
were  taken  from  the  back  of  the  neck  by  cupping,  followed  by 
a  dose  of  calomel,  salts,  and  senna.  In  a  few  days  she  was 
again  free  from  complaint. 

The  artificial  anus  has  now  been  established  between  five  and 
six  months  :  the  object  of  the  operation  has  been  completely 
attained.  The  patient's  general  health  is  apparently  goodj 
and  she  has  had  no  return  of  the  dysenteric  symptoms  before 
mentioned.  Her  pulse  is  commonly  about  70;  her  tongue 
clean,  her  complexion  florid  ;  her  digestion  is  good,  and  so  well 
disposed  to  make  the  most  of  her  food,  that  her  plan  of  diet  is 
still  directed  to  be  one  of  rather  strict  abstinence.  She  has 
recovered  her  flesh  in  a  great  degree.     She  is  able  to  sit  up,  or 
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watk  about  the  house :  the  latter,  however,  is  an  experrarent 
which  she  has  not  ventured  often.  She  has  generally  one  or 
two  stools  a-day ;  and  she  does  not,  upon  the  whole,  experience 
60  much  inconvenience  froni  the  manner  of  the  evacuation  as 
might  have  been  expected.  The  bowel,  when  she  is  upright, 
has  a  great  disposition  to  project :  this  would  not  have  been  the 
case  if  the  skin  covering  it  had  not  unluckily  sloughed.     The 

1)rojection  of  the  bowel  does  not  amount  to  a  considerable  prol- 
apsus :  it  is  merely  a  distention  of  the  portion  which  is  ex<- 
posed.  It  is  expected  that  this  disposition  to  prolapsus  will  be 
restrained  when  use  has  made  her  contrivances  a  little  more 
perfect.  She  has  a  truss,  somewhat  similar  to  that  for  exom*. 
phalos,  constructed  with  a  circular  spring,  and  a  large  pad  con- 
jtaining  a  weak  spiral  spring,  which  is  preserved  in  its  place  by 
means  of  straps :  this  contrivance  has  not,  however,  yet  an- 
swered so  well  as  a  compress,  confined  by  a  band,  pinned  tightly 
f^round  her. 

At  the  time  of  making  thig\artificial  anus,  it  was  projected 
rather  upon  the  analogy  afforded  by  that  which  sometimes  sue- 
(Ceeds  to  a  strangulated  hernia,  than  from  any  certain  knowledge 
of  precedents.  I  have  since  found  that  an  incision  was  first 
made  into  tire  colon  by  M.  Dur6t,  a  surgeon  at  Brest,  in  a 
child  bofn  with  an  imperforate  anus,  in  whom,  the  terminatioa 
of  ^he  rectum  could  not  be  discovered  by  an  incision  in  the 
natural  situation  of  this  opening*  The  report  of  this  case  de- 
scends to  the  twenty-fifth  month,  when  the  child  was  suffering 
from  inversion  {double  renversement)  of  the  gut,  which  it  was 
not  possible,  as  it  is  stated,  either  to  prevent  or  correct.  This 
case,  which  is,  1  believe,  the  first  and  only  one  on  record,  is 
related  by  Sabatier;*  Mr.  Callisen,  surgeon  of  Copenhagen, 
has  proposed  to  discover  the  left  side  of  the  colon  in  its 
course  in  the  lumbar  region,  where  be  supposes  it  to  be  on 
the  outside  of  the  peritoneum,  and  to  make  an  incision  into  it 
between  the  edge  of  the  false  ribs -and  the  crista  of  the  ilium, 
parallel  to  the  anterior  edge  of  the  quadratus  lumborum  muscle^ 
This  operation  was  performed  by  Mr.  Callisen  on  the  dead  sub- 
ject with  difficulty ;  an  example  which  is  not  likely  to  be  foK 
lowed  on  the  living  one,  as  it  does  not  promise  any  particular 
advantage.  I  bad,  a  few  weeks  since,  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
Mr.  Freer  (to  whom  surgery  was  already  indebted  for  the  first 
successful  operation  of  tying  the  externai  iliac  artery)  in  Bath; 
and  he  then  confirmed  the  fact,  which  I  had  heard  reported 
vaguely  by  some  and  contradicted  by  others,  of  his  having 
made  an  incision  into  the  colon  with  a  view  to  the  formation  of 
an  artificiaLanus.    Mr.  Freer  has  been  so  obliging  as  to  favour 
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Ine  wtdi.  the  report  of  his  experienoe  in  this  operation,  which 
want  of  leisure,  want  of  health,  or  want  of  inclination,  had  hi^ 
therto  prevented  bis  cnakiag  public  himself:  aad,  as  he  haft 
added  to  the  obligation  by  allowing  me  to  make  any  use  of  his 
cases  which  I  may  .think  proper,  giving  the  detail  in  his  own 
words,  I  am  happy  in  the  opportunity  of  comprising  in  this 
paper  the  whole  of  our  experience  on  an  operation  which  is 
likely  to  prove  an  useful  addhion  to  the  resources  of  surgery. 

*^  On  the  24th  of  December,  1817,  I  was  requested  to  meet 
in  consultation  Dr.  Johnstone  and  Br.  De  Lys,  of  Birmingham, 
atid  Mr.  Short,  surgeon  of  Solihull,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Lowe,  a 
respectable  fai*mer,  residing  about  seven  miles  from  Birming- 
ham. Mr.  Lowe  was  about  forty-seven  years  of  age,  remark- 
ably temperate  and  regular  in  all  his  habits,  and  had  enjoyed 
uninterrupted  good  health  till  about  fifteen  months  ago,  when 
he  began  to  suffer  from  dyspepsia,  attended  with  a  deficient 
secretion  of  bile.  Dr.  Johnstone  had  prescribed  for  him  occa- 
sionally, with  temporary  advantage,  mercurial  medicines,  so  as 
to  produce  slight  affection  of  the  gums,  and  he  had  made  use  of 
gentle  tonics :  he  had  also  taken  the  Leamington  water.  At 
the  time  I  saw  him,  he  complained  of  a  fixed  dull  pain  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  belly,  and  was  a  good  deal  troubled  with 
flatulence  and  other  dyspeptic  symptoms ;  he  was  exceedingly 
costive,  and  his  feces  were  compressed  in  a  very  unnatural 
manner ;  he  had  also  a  slight  difficulty  in  voiding  urine. 

•*  On  introducing  the  finger  per  anuniy  we  ascertained  that 
there  existed  a  contraction  of  the  rectum,  but  situated  so  hio^h 
that  it  could  scarcely  be  reached  by  the  end  of  the  finger.  The 
prostate  gland  was  considerably  enlarged.  It  was  agreed  in 
consultation,  that  frequent  clysters  should  be  administered,  and 
that  mechanical  means  should  be  resorted  to,  to  overcome,  if 

Eossible,  tire  stricture  of  the  rectum.  Accordingly,  rectum- 
Dugies  w'ere  employed  regularly  for  several  weeks.  The  pa- 
tient seemed  to  improve  in  his  general  health,  and  was  able  to 
use  fnoderate  exercise,  in  attending  tt).his  business.  Still  he 
had  great  difficulty  in  voiding  his  stools,  and  their  appearance 
showed  that  the  rectum  was  as  contracted  as  ever.  Mr.  Shbrt 
informed  us  that  he  could  not  pass  the  bougie  above  five  inches 
up  the  gut;  and  the  disease  was  evidently  gaining  ground. 
Under  these  circumstances.  Dr.  De  Lys  and  myself  were  sent 
for  on  the  30th  of  January,  when  we  met  Mr.  Short,  who  gave 
us  the  above  account  of  the  failure  of  the  means  hitherto  tried. 
The  bougie  could  hot  pass  beyond  the  contraction,  and  clysters 
bad  ceased  to  produce  their  accustomed  effect. 

'<  It  was  plain  th^t  the  disease  had  made  progress:  the  patient^ 
having  had  nostool'since  the  27th,  was  exceedingly  uneasy,  and 
his  bowels  were  very  tense,  though  not  in  more  pain  than  usual. 
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Small  doses  of  elaterium  were  prescribed,  and  stiniHlatihg  clyiu 
ters  of  aloes  directed ;  but  without  sucgess. 

*'  On  the  Sd  of  February,  we  were  again  sent  for.  The  patient 
bad  passed  no  stool,  and  had  vomited,  which  was  very  uuUsual 
with  him.  His  belly  was  swelled  and  hard,  but  not  tender  to 
the  touch  ;  his  pulse  quick,  and  his  countenance  expressive  of 
considerable  anxiety.  We  again  examined  the  rectum,  but 
without  being  able  fairly  to  reach  the  stricture  ;  and  no  bougie^ 
not  even  of  the  smallest  size,  could  be  made  to  pass  through  the 
contracted  part  of  the  gut.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was 
thought  right  that  an  attempt  should  be  made,  by  means  of  a 
bistoury,  to  relieve  the  stricture  of  the  gut.  I  introduced  a 
long  bistoury,^  guided  by  the  fore-finger,  along  the  hollow  of 
the  sacrum,  in  the  best  manner  I  could,  till  I  met  with  a  resist* 
ance  which  prevented  the  further  progress  of  the  instrument. 
All  my  attempts,  however,  to  divide  the  stricture  of  the  gut 
proved  ineffectual ;  and,  after  passing  a  little  wind  and  some 
blood,  but  no  feculent  matter,  the  patient  was  put  into  bed 
again  ;  had  an  opiate  ordered  him,  and  a  warm-bath.  On  the 
following  day,  we  found  him  tolerably  free  from  pain^  he  had 
passed  a  better  night  than  we  could  have  expected,  and  M'as  free 
from  sickness :  still  he  had  had  no  stool,  although  he  had  taken 
several  doses  of  castor-oil,  and  had  bad  emollient  clysters  ad- 
ministered to  him. 

**  It  now  became  evident  that  no  relief  was  to  be  expected  from 
the  use  of  medicine.  Death,  in  his  present  state,  was  inevit-  ' 
able;  and  we  therefore  determined  to  propose  to  him,  as  a  last 
resource,  an  operation,  which  certainly  was  hazardous,  but 
which  his  desperate  condition  appeared  to  justify.  This  ope* 
ration  consisted  in  making  an  incision  through  the  parietes  of 
the  abdomen,  in  the  left  iliac  region,  so  as  to  expose  the  colon 
near  its  sigmoid  flexure,  and  to  make  an  opening  in  that  intes. 
tine  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  artificial  anus  in  that 
situation.  We  did  not  know,  with  any  degree  of  certainty, 
what  might  be  the  nature  of  the  obstruction  of  the  rectum,  for 
it  was  situated  beyond  the  reach  of  the  finger ;  but  it  was  pos- 
sible that  the  obstruction  might  be  caused  by  the  pressure  of  a 
tumor  or  of  an  abscess,  or  by  some  other  cause  not  of  a  per- 
manent nature,  which  might  be  removed  in  the  course  of  time; 
and,  in  that  case,  the  feces  would  return  to  their  natural  chan- 
nel, and  the  artificial  anus  would  close.  But,  even  though  so 
desirable  an  event  should  not  happen,  and  though  Mr.  Lowe 
might  have  to  submit,  for  the  remainder  of  his  days,  to  the 

•  The  instrument  I  employed  can  scarcely  be  called  a  bistoury,  being  rather 
a  flat  trocar  about  six  inches  long,  which  was  introduced  within  the  canula,  till 
it  met  the  obstruction  j  the  blade  was  then  projected  by  means  of  a  spring,  and 
used  as  a  bistoury. 
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loathftomenem  and  inconvenieoce  of  an  artificial  anus,  still  ins 
Jife,  which  was  most  valuable  to  hts  numerous  family,  was 
worth  preserving  on  any  terms;  and  he  expressed  his  willing- 
ness to  submit  to  any  operation  which  might  give  him  a  chance) 
of  life. 

**  The  possibility  of  such  an  operation  had  occarred  to  Dr.  De 
Lys  and  myself  two  years  before,  in  attending  a  child  born 
without  an  anus,  and  in  whom  it  was  found  impossible,  by- 
means  of  a  trocar,  to  reach  the  rectum.  It  struck  us»  in  this 
case,  that  we  should  be  justified  in  forming  an  artificial  anus^  in 
the  manner  I  have  described,  as  the  only  means  of  saving  the 
life  of  the  child.  I  accordingly  performed  the  operation :  a 
considerable  quantity  of  meconium  was  evacuated ;  and^  during 
the  three  weeks  that  the  child  livedo  the  feces  passed  freely  at 
the  wound.  The  child  sucked  and  slept  well^  and  seemed  free 
from  suffering,  but  died  apparently  from  marasmus,  the 
wounded  gut  adhering  firmly  to  the  wound  of  the  parietes  of 
the  abdomen,  and  without  any  appearance  of  inflammation  of  the 
bowels  or  other  viscera.  In  this  case,  though  ultimately  unsuc- 
cessful, the  operation  had  undoubtedly  prolonged  the  life  of  the 
child,  and  seemed  to  justify  us  in  recommending  it  in  the  present 
instance.  We  knew,  from  the  various  cases  recorded  by  surgical 
writers,  that  wounds  of  the  colon  are,  cateris  paribus,  less  dan- 
gerous than  those  of  any  other  intestine;  and  therefore  we 
apprehended  little  or  no  danger  from  the  actual  injury  done  to 
the  colon  by  the>  operation,  and  so  far  considered  the  colon  to 
be  the  fittest  situation  for  an  artificial  anus.  Besides,  it  was 
evident  that  an  artificial  anus  in  the  colon,  near  its  sigmoid 
flexure,  would  interfere  less  with  the  functions  of  nutrition  than 
if  it  were  formed  in  any  part  of  the  small  intestines. 

^^  This  operation  we  thought  it  right  to  recommend  as  a  last 
resource;  but,  as  the  symptoms  were  not  yet  very  urgent,  it 
was  deemed  prudent  to  delay  it  till  the  increase  of  danger  frcmi 
.  the  continuance  of  the  obstruction  should,  if  possible,  still  more 
fully  justify  us  in  proposing  an  operation  so  formidable,  and  of 
which  the  success  must  evidently  be  very  doubtful.  We  did 
not  choose,  therefore,  to  recommend  the  operation  that  even« 
ing  ;  but  gave  the  patient  to  understand  that,  in  case  every 
other  resource  failed,  wc  should,  when  we  next  saw  him,  think 
it  our  duty  to  propose  his  submitting  to  an  operation. 

**  On  the  following  day,  February  the  5th,  we  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Short,  stating  that  Mr.  Lowe  had  passed  a  very  rest- 
less night,  had  vomited  several  times,  was  very  much  troubled 
with  the  hiccup,  and  complained  of  considerable  soreness  all 
over  the  belly;  and  was,  he  added,  very  anxious  for  our  arrival, 
haying  made  up  bis  mind  to  submit  to  any  operation  that  might 


be  deemed  advisable.  We  bad,  for  some  Awfyt  past^  toofacd 
forward  to  the  probability  of  having  to  perform  tms  operation^ 
and  had  therefore,  as  muoh  as  possibler,  cooaidered  every  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  it,  and  had  agreed  that  the  mo«t 
eligible  spot  for  making  the  external  incision  that  was  to  expose 
the  colon,  would  be  the  left  iliae  region,  about  an  inch  above 
the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium,  and  between  one: and 
two  inches  in  front  of  that  process*  I  accordingly  made  an  in« 
oision  nearly  three  inches  in  length  in  this  situatioa ;  and,  after 
cautiously  dividing  tlie  abdominal  muscles  and  the  peritoneiun^ 
I  exposecl  the  colon  covered  by  the  omentum :  the  cHmwutiam 
was  with  some  difficulty  pushed  aside  by  the  finger,  as  in  felt 
adhering  to  the  intestines^  and,  after  confining  the  colon  with 
one  stitch  at  each  end  of  the  wound,  I  ntade  a  longitudiiial  in- 
cision into  it,  about  two  inches  in  length.  There- was  an  imme- 
diate gush  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  liquid  and  highly  fetid 
excrementitimiB  matter,  and  a  great  deal  of  wind  escaped  from 
the  wounded  intestine  y  the  belly  became  soft,  and,  though  Mr. 
Lowe  comfdained  of  un^asiiiess  from  the  wound,  he  satdtbe^ 
pain  was  considerably  diminished.  He  waa  ocdered  to  be  put 
into  a  warm-bath  m  the  couvse  of  a  few  hours,  and  Mr.^  SbMt 
was  requested  to  stay  with  bim  all  night. 
•  ^  On  introducing  the  fore-finger  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdo*- 
ram  before  opening  the  gut,  we  ascertained  that  the  bowel  tba$ 
exposed  was  of  considerable  size,  so  as  to  give  us  veason  to 
pi^sume  that  it  was  the  colon, of  which  we  could  distinct^  feel 
the  longitudinal  band.  The  outward  incision  had  been  pur* 
posely  made  as  small  as  possible,  from  a  fear  t^bat  the  bowels, 
being  excessively  distended,  would  burist  through  the  wound 
with  great  violence.  We  bad  been  so  much  troubled  by  this 
accident,  in  operating  on  the  intestines  of  dogs,  that  we  dreaded 
it  exceedingly ;  but  Mr.  Lowe  bore  the  operation  so  cahnly,  that 
no  such  accident  occurred,  and  we  were  enabled  td*  make  the 
most  deliberate  examination  of  the  gut,  before  proceeding  to 
lay  it  open.  After  the  wounded  intestine  had  been  plentifully 
evacuated,  spontaneously  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  by  an 
injection  of  warm  water,  I  introduced  my  fore-finger  up  and 
down  the  gut,  and  the  direction  of  its  course  up^^ardsand  back- 
wards towards  the  left  kidney,  and  downwards  towards*  the 
sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon,  confirmed  me  in  the  opinion 
that  I  had  succeeded  in  exposing  the  colon. 

**  On  the  6th  of  February,  the  day  after  the  operation,  Mr. 
Lowe  had,  since  we  left  him  the  day  before,  passed  through  the 
wound  several  dark-coloured  liquid  stools,  and  a  good  deal  of 
wind.  The  belly  was  soft  and  free  from  soreness;  but  he  com« 
plained  of  excessive  pain  in  his  loins  ;  his  pulse  was  quick,  and 
his  tongue  furred.     An  aperient  mixture  of  rhubarb  and  mac;- 
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neSa  was  prescribed^  and  be  wa»  dtreofted  to  take  an  of>iate  at 
bed«tinie« 

**i  On  the  7tb,  Mr,  Slw^t  informed  u»  thaA  Mr.  Lowe  bad 
oompkined  of  eonstderabk  soreness  of  the  belly ;  and  libat,  bU 
ptflse  hjgiviog  become  sharp,  he  bad  been  iiKlaced  to  take  about 
twelve  ounces  of  blood  from  his  .arm.  The  pain  had  been  r^ 
lieiired  by  the  bleeding,  and  the  pulse,  though  quick,  was 
become  soft.  He  still  complained  of  the  most  intolerabJe  pain 
in  the  loins ;  he  voided  urine,  however,  very  freely.  The  worund 
looked  well,  and  there  had  been  a  free  discharge  of  thin  fecu- 
lent matter  from  the  anificial  aous.  There  was  a  constant 
mmUing  of  winid  in  the  belly^  which  however  felt  very  sdft, 
and  was  not  sore  to  the  touch. 

**  Oi>  the  8th,  as  the  stook  had  not  be^n  voided  so  freely 
sinee  yesterday,  and  as  tibe  belly,  though  not  sore,  was  rather 
tense,  it  was  thought  right  to  administer  a  clyster  of  warin 
water  through  t^  wound  of  the  colon:  the  liquid  passed  vecy 
fireely  and  without  pain,  but  brought  a^vay  no  feculent  matter. 
The  pain  ifn  the  loins  continued  unabated :  he^as  troubled  with 
aa  almost  incessant  hiccup,  and  with  TOUsiderable  thirst ;  the 
tcmgue  was  dry  i^nd  furred,  and  the  puke  quick.  A  purge  of 
qalomel  and  rhubarb  was  prescribed^  and  am  opiate  at  night ; 
iand  he  was  directed  t^  take  occasionally,  whenever  the  hiccup 
was  pafticuhrly  di«tres«ng,  a  uble-spooiiful  of  a  medicine 
consisting  of  the  camphorated  mixture,  with  paregoric  elixir 
and  jsulpburic  ether. 

"  On  tb©  gth.— The  kxative  bad  operated  freely:  he  had 
taken  an.  opiate  at  bed-time,  but  bad  passed  a  very  restteaa 
Bight.    The  hiccup  continued  most  distressing. 

"  On  the  iGth.— No  material  alteration  had  taken  place  m 
any  respect.  The  gut  adhering  very  evidently  to  the  wound,  I 
thought  it  right  to  remove  the  ligatures,  which  were  become 
looser     He  still  continued  vei-y  restless  at  night. 

"  The  Mth.— Mr,  Lowe  had  passed  a  rather  better  nighty 
but  was  exceedingly  dejected,  with  a  look  of  considerable 
anxiety  in  his  countenance.  Hitherto  he  had  had  no  appetite, 
Bor  could  he  be  said  now  to  have  a  natural  one;  but  he  com- 
plained of  a  sense  of  sinking  at  his  stomach,  which  was  relieved 
only  by  taking  food  very  frequently,  in  small  quantities.  His 
diet,  for  a  long  time,  and  especially  since  the  obstruction  had 
become  so  inveterate,  had  been  liquid  and  of  the  lightest  and 
most  nutritious  quality,  and  his  beverage  of  the  mildest  kind, 
such  as  whey,  toast  and  water,  or  imperiaL  Since  yesterday  he 
had,  at  his*^  own  requeat,.  feeling  exceedingly  languid,  been 
allowed  to  take  a  little,  wine  and  water.  His  pulse  was  very 
quick  and  weak  ;  his  tongue  clean,  but  dry,  with  intolerable 
jLfairst  and  clammiucbs  of  the  mouth. 
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''The  19th. — ^Mr.  Lowe  appeared  better,  and  hadpaetteda 
pore  quiet  night.  He  had  voided  several  stools,  some  similar 
in  appearance  to  tnecoaium,  and  others  ]]gbt«coloiired  and 
greenish,  like  the  stools  of  an  infant.  The  hiccup  continued 
very  troublesome.  He  had  voided,  per  anum^  a  great  quantity 
©f  a  very  dark-coloured  fluid,  which  bad  the  a^^arance  6t 
blood  in  a  putrescent  state,  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  thin 
excrementitions  matter.  He  was  ordered  to  taKe  an  aperient 
mixture  with  tincture  erf  rhubarb. 

*' The  l^jth. — He  had  passed  a  very  disturbed  night,  and, 
though  he  had  had  a  little  sleep,  be  did  not  feel  refreshed  by  it, 
and  thought  he  had  not  slept  at  all.  He  appeared  more  anxious 
and  dejected  than  ever,  and  had  lost  all  hope  of  recovery.  His 
pulse  was  very  quick  and  feeble,  and  his  skin  cold  and  elammy . 
He  was  excessively  thirsty,  had  no  appetite,  but  still  continued- 
fa  take  small  quantities  oi  brandy  and  water  or  wine  and  water. 
He  bad  voided  several  stools  similar  to  those  mentioned  in 
yesterday's  report.  The  state  of  Mr.  Lowe  was  now  such  as 
to  leave  no  hope  of  his  recovery ;  still,  as  the  belly  was  rather 
swollen,  and  the  stools  very  unnatural,  it  was  thought  right  to 
repeat  the  tincture  of  rhubarb,  so  as  to  keep  up  the  action  of 
the  bowels,  and  promote  the  free  expulsion  of  wind  and  feces, 
which  always  gave  him  relief.  The  gut  since  yesterday  had 
become  everted,  like  a  prolapsed  anus,  about  tnree  inches  in 
length;  but  was  easily  replaced,  and  supported  by  a  soft  cotof 
press  with  gentle  pressure. 

•*  The  14th. — As  Dr.  De  Lys  and  myself  were  proceeding  to 
Solihall,  we  were  met  by  a  messenger  from  Mr.  Short,  who  in* 
formed  us  that  Mr.  Lowe  was  in  a  dying  state.  We  sent  to 
reqnest  that  Mr.  Short  would  take  the  earliest  opportunity 
after  the  decease  of  Mr.  Lowe,  to  apply  for  permission  to  ex. 
amine  his  body ;  but  neither  Mr.  Sbort^s  solicitation,  nor  our 
personal  application  to  Mr.  Lowers  relations,  could  obtain  for 
us  the  permission  we  so  anxiously  wished  for  J' 

Thus,  it  appears  that,  of  four  instances,  the  formation  of  an 
artificial  anus,  by  making  an  opening  into  the  colon,  has  been 
completely  successful  in  two :  the  one  in  a  case  of  imperforate 
anus,  and  the  other  in  a  case  of  insurmountable  obstruction 
from  disease  ;  and,  in  the  other  two,  the  degree  of  success  was 
so  considerable,  that  their  unfavourable  termination  will  per- 
haps be  regarded  as  a  probable  exception  than  anticipated  as  a 
general  result.  Reverting  to  the  case  of  my  patient,  Mrs. 
White,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  observe,  that  the  ineonveni- 
ences  of  an  anus  in  this  situation  are  not  such  as  to  have  caused 
her  any  regret  for  having  submitted  to  the  operation :  on  the 
contrary,  so  far  from  her  having  any  reason  to  lament  this  cir- 
cumstance, I  believe  m}  self  that  it  has  afforded  her  a  moral,  as 
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well  ds  a  physical,  advantage;  for  she  is  now  at  no  loss  for  an 
interest,  and  is  provided  with  something  to  think  of  for  the  rest 
of  her  life. 


A  dnpddr  CaU  of  a  large  Emcysted  Ossification  arising  within  tko 
Sphen^  and  attached  to  the  Left  Lobe  of  the  Liver ^  accompanied 
with  Hydrothorax  and  other  Morbid  Appearances.  By  R.  W* 
Bamffield,  Esq.  Sargeon. 

PATRICK  M*CORMICK,  aetatis  53,  was  received  into  tbd 
parish  infirmary  of  Co  vent.  Garden,  on  the  3 1st  of  August^ 
i  810.  In  giving  a  history  of  his  complaints,  be  stated  that  he  had 
been  a  porter  and  corker  to  wine-oellars  for  several  years,  aod 
bad  been  frequently  tipsy.  During  seven  or. eight  years  he  hast 
been  sick  in  the  morning  after  eating,  and  frequently  vomited : 
during  the  last  two  years  he  almost  invariablv  experienced 
sickness,  and  pain  about  the  large  extremity  or  the  stomachy 
after  eating  or  drinking,  which  terminated  in  vomiting.  The 
appetite  was  lost,  the  stomach  flatulent,  the  ingesta  turned  sour 
on  his  stomach,  and  he  felt  an  unusually  uneasy  sensation  ia  it, 
which  he  firmly  believed  to  originate  from  the  presence  of  some 
cork,  which  he  thought  he  had  swallowed  in  his  occupation  of 
corking  bottles.  His  bowels  have  been  generally  costive..  He 
has  five  times  fallen  down  in  ^*  fits,''  while  carrying  weights  in 
the  street.  A  short  and  difficult  respiration  has  gradually  in- 
creased, more  especially  for  the  last  three  years,  on  going  up 
any  ascent,  or  after  any  great  exertion.  For  five  years  he  has 
been  affected  with  a  winter  cough  and  pain  of  the  left  side;  He> 
has  been  a  stout  athletic  man,  but  has  been  seven  or  eight 
years  gradually  declining  in  strength  and  flesh,  and  subject  to 
oedema  of  the  feet. 

•  On  the  31st  of  August,  he  complained  of  severe  orthopnoea, 
and  inability  of  making  a  full  inspiration  ;  of  a  constant  fixed 
pain  of  the  left  side,  which  greatly  impeded  respiration,  and 
was  referred  to  the  false  ribs.  He  could  lay  down  on  the  af- 
fected side,  or  on  the  back  with  the  head  and  shoulders  raised  ; 
but  he  felt  uneasiness  like  suiFocation,  and  an  anxious  respira« 
tion,  when  he  turned  on  his  right  side.  He  was  aflected  with  a 
cough,  alternately  dry  and  moist,  but  hard.  The  pulse  was 
unusually  hard  and  strong,  beating  about  eighty-four  strobes  in. 
a  minute.  His  bowels  were  obstinately  constipated ;  pyrexia 
was  present ;  vomiting  was  frequent ;  he  had  anorexia ;  his 
cheeks  were  of  a  slight  purple  hue,  and  his  expression  of  coun« 
tenance  denoted  anxiety  and  suflering.  The  quantity  of  urine, 
did  not  deviate  from  the  healthy,  but  more  than  one-half  of  it 
coagulated  by  heat  alone. 
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Mittatur  sanguis  ad  remisidoneai  daloris.  Sdljtie  purgativet 
were  prescribed,  but  ^v^ty  done  wa$  rejected  fron^  the  stomachy 
which  rendered  it  necessary  to  commute  the  fluid  for  the  solid 
form  of  purgative,  and  calomel  and  jalapae  pulvis  were  adaai- 
nistered  in  doses  repeated  at  proper  intervals ;  but  they  did  not 
operate  Copiously  until  two  days  had  elapsed.  Tlie  bleeding 
and  purging  procured  considerable  relief  from  pain^  The 
blood  drawn  exhibited  a  thick  coriaceous  bufF,  and  was  cupped. 
A  large  blister  was  applied  to  the  left  side ;  and  saline  medi- 
cines,  with  acetum  scillae  et  ipecacuanha,  were  given.  Low  diet 
was  ordered. 

The  hydrargyri  submurias,  taken  as  a  purgative  to  the  quan- 
tity of  ten  grains  only  in  two  days,  excited  a  free  salivation^ 
which  was  not  intended,  but  had  the  happy  effect  of  enabltog 
the  bowels  to  act  subsequently  without  any  asdistauce  from 
purgatives. 

it  wilt,  perhaps,  be  only  necessary  to  state  generally,  that  the 
breathing  and  pain  were  in  some  degree  relieved  by  the  medicines 
above  mentioned,  and  a  succession  of  blisters  to  the  left  side^ 
The  pulse  continued  hard  and  strong,  varying  from  72  to  ^4^ 
The  orthopnoea  and  incapability  to  make  a  full  inspiration  con^i^ 
tinned.  Latterly,  he  could  only  lay  on  his  back  with  compo« 
sure,  with  his  head  and  shoulders  more  and  more  raised,  until 
they  reached  the  vertical  position  ;  and,  finally,  he  could  only 
brdftthe  with  his  body  inclined  forwards.  He  every  day  vo- 
mited nearly  the  whole  of  what  lie  had  swallowed,  more  espe- 
cially if  taken  in  considerable  quantity.  At  his  own  request 
the  bleeding  was  thrice  repeated,  and  afibrded  a  transitory 
relief:  the  blood  always  exhibited  the  same  inflammatory  ap^ 
pearance. 

On  the  20th  of  September,  the  Tr.  digitalis  was  prescribed 
instead  of  the  squills ;  but  it  occasioned  such  a  constant  sickness 
and  vomiting  as  induced  me  to  omit  it,  and  resume  the  use  of 
squills :  he,  however,  thought  himself  so  much  better  after  the 
use  of  digitalis  as  to  sit  up.  To  relieve  the  stomach  a£Gsctioa, 
bitters  with  alkali  were  given  for  a  day,  at  two  distinct  periods, 
but  they  instantly  aggravated  all  the  symptoms  of  bydrothorax ; 
and,  when  the  extract  of  gentian  with  soda  exsiccata  was  given, 
their  effect  was  so  injurious  as  to  induce  the  patient  to  suspect 
some  very  narcotic  drug  had  been  administered,  and  he  de«* 
sisted  from  their  use  after  taking  ten  grains  of  the  extract  and 
five  of  the  soda. 

On  the  last  days  of  September,  and  until  he  died,  the  pain 
of  the  left  side,  (for  he  never  complained  of  any  in  the  right,) 
the  orthopnoea,  frequent  vomiting,  inability  of  lying  down, 
and  the  oedema  of  the  lower  extremities,  increased.  On  the  1st 
of  October,  he  could  only  breathe  wi^Ji  diflSculty  by  inclining 
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himself  forward  in  bed ;  his  respiration  was  quick  and  anxious, 
and  his  pulse  about  106.  On  the  2d  and  3d,  he  coiiJd  only 
perform  respiration  by  resting  his  arms  extended  on  the  back 
of  a  chair,  or  on  a  pillow  laid  on  the  table,  and  inclining  his 
body  forward:  his  lower  extremities  swelled  hourly,  becamei 
quite  anasarcous,  and  of  an  enormous  size  before  death* 

The  body  was  opened  by  Mr.  Coulthred,  surgeon.  Borough-* 
road,  and  myself,  on  the  4th  of  October,  the  day  after  he  died. 
The  thorax  was  first  examined.  The  pericardium  contained 
about  giifs  of  a  serous  fluid.  The  heart  was  larger  than  usual, 
and  contained  six  coagula  of  blood,  formerly  termed  polypi. 
Its  fibres  were  flaccid,  and  of  an  amber  colour.  The  coats  of 
the  arteries  arising  from  it  had  a  similar  appearance,  were  soft, 
and  had  lost  their  usual  elasticity.  In  the  left  cavity  of  the 
thorax  there  were  four  pints  of  a  serous  fluid.  To  the  pleura 
costalis  were  adhering  several  pieces  of  coagulable  lymph, 
transparent  and  of  a  gelatinous  consistence,  and  some  looise 
portions  floated  on  the  surface  of  the  serum.  The  left  lung 
M'as  of  a  purple  colour,  not  more  than  one-third  of  its  natural 
size,  and  was  attached  to  the  anterior  and  posterior  parts  of  the 
pleura  costalis  by  membranous  bands  and  close  adhesions.  The 
right  cavity  of  the  thorax  contained  two  pints  of  fluid  similar 
tb  the  left,  and  similar  portions  of  coagulable  lymph.  The' 
right  lung  was  larger  than  the  left,  but  adhered  by  similar  means ' 
to  the  whole  length  of  the  mediastinum,  it  was  also  of  a  dark- 
purple  hue. 

The  cavity  of  the  abdomen  contained  some  serous  fluid,  in^ 
which  wcfre  floating  pieces  of  coagulable  lymph,  similar  to  what 
were  met  with  in  the  lungs,     The  spleen  exhibited  a  very  sin- 

fular  morbid  appearance;  the  other  viscera  were  healthy, 
rom  the  centre  of  the  substance  of  the  right  end  of  the  spleen 
arose  a  spherical  bony  tumor,  resembling  in  size  and  figure  the 
head  of  a  fetus  of  seven  mojiths  old,  which  at  its  right  hemi- 
sphere  was  attached  to  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  which  it  had 
stretched  and  elongated.  The  long  diameter  of  the  tumor  is 
three  and  a  half  inches,  the  short  three  inches ;  its  largest  cir- 
cumference about  eleven  inches.  The  average  thickness  of  the 
bone  is  one  line,  and  it  is  covered,  in  many  parts,  with  cartilage 
of  various  degrees  of  thickness.  The  tumor  is  hollow,  and 
contained  peven  ounces  of  a  fluid,  chiefly  serum,  in  which  were 
floating  small  particles  of  a  cetaceous  substance,  shining  like 
mica#  Its  external  covering,  or  periosteum,  appears  to  be  an 
elong^ation  of  the  peritoneal  covering  of  the  spleen,  where  it  is 
not  enveloped  by  the  substance  of  that  viscus ;  and  its  internal 
lining  ^appears  to  be  a  secreting  membrane  propei"  to  itself. 
One-half  of  its  external  surface  is  covered  by  the  substance  of 
the  spleen ;  the  other  by  peritoneal  roembrane,  and,  generally 
wo,  863,  » 
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speaking,  by  cartilage;  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver  was  united  to 
the  kitter  portion  ot  the  tumor,  or  right  hemisphere,  by  adhe- 
sion of  its  peritoneal  membrane,  and  by  membranous  bands. 

The  tumor  adhered  to  the  peritoneum  behind,  by  which  it 
was  fixed  in  its  position  posterior  to  the  stomach. 

The  right  portion  of  the  spleen  is  irregularly  distributed  over 
the  section  of  the  tumor  imbedded  in  it,  and  gradually  dimi- 
nishes in  thickness,  uutil  its  tenuity  is  so  small  as  to  be  lost  in 
the  membrane  covering  the  right  section  of  it.  The  spleen 
would  probably  be  of  its  natural  size  if  separated  from  the 
bone.  The  right  end  of  it,  and  the  portion  covering  the  bone^ 
were  of  a  natural  colour ;  the  left  end  was  of  a  dull  flesh  colour. 
The  preparation  is  in  Mr.  Brooks*  museum.  From  my  own 
ri^sQarches,  and  the  observations  of  some  learned  physicians  and 
surgieons  who  have  seen  this  morbid  appearance  of  the  spleen, 
it  is  inferred  that  there  is  not  a  similar  one  on  record. 

The  laws  of  nature,  in  the  organization  and  growth  of  morbid 
as  of  natural  parts,  are  equally  concealed  from  human  wisdom, 
a^dy  p9rbap$>  can  only  be  known  to  nature's  God ;  yet,  from 
the  little  knowledge  we  possess  on  this  subject,  we  may  venture 
to  o^er.a  speculative  opinion  that  this  tumor  was,  probably,  in 
its  origin,  a  membranous  cyst  formed  in  the  right  portion  of 
the  spleen,  the  layers  qf  which  were  gradually  converted  into 
qartilage  and  bone  in  its  progressive  growth,  during  which  it 
irr^ufarly  separated  the  substance  of  the  spleen,  spread  it  on 
its  surface,  and,  on  reaching  its  peritoneal  covering,  extended 
it,  ai^l  appropriated  it  to  itself  as  a  periosteum*  That  this 
tumor  originated  in  the  substance  of  the  spleen,  would  seem 
evident  from  two  circumstances :  first,  that  the  section  of  the 
tumor  imbedded  in  the  spleen  is  closely  connected  to  its  sub* 
stance,  and  has  no  membranous  covering ;  secondly,  because 
the  peritoneal' coat  of  the  spleen  is  extended  over  the  section  of 
the  tumor  exterior  to  the  substance  of  it,  which  is  also  irregu« 
larly  divided  over  i:ts  circumference. 

The  immediate  cause  of  death  appears  to.  have  been  an  accu* 
mulation  of  water  in  the  chest  and  pericardium  ;  but,  how  far 
the  morbid  structure  of  the  spleen  might  have  operated  as  a  re- 
mote cause  of  hydrothorax,  I  cannot  offer  any  reasonable  con- 
jecture. The  severe  affections  of  the  stomach  may  be  attributed 
to  the  mechanical  pressure  of  this  rude  mass,  more  particularly 
when  the  stomach  was  distended,  and  is  another  proof  that  very 
untractable  affections  of  the  stomach  may  be  caused  by  morbid 
derangement  of  the  viscera  contiguous  to  it.  The  coagulable 
urine  observed  in  this  case  proves  that  it  may  be  present  in 
dropsy,  when  the  viscera  are  both  dbeased  and  deranged. 

37,  Be^ordrstreety  Covent  Garden  ; 
October  8th,  1820. 
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Obm^aiioiis  en  the  Means  0/  Redncing  Sirdngtdalfsd  Hemue;  in  a 
Letter  to  Mr.  R.  W.  Bamppibld.     By  Dr.  Shskwen. 

I  HAVE  lately  read,  with  much  satisfaction,  your  paper  in 
the  Medical  and  Physical  Journal  of  September  last,  on  the 
advantage  of  long-continued  horizontal  position  in  an  old  and 
otherwise  irreducible  entero-epiplocele ;  which  induces  nte  to 
offer,  through  your  hands,  for  the  same  publication,  a  short 
accotsnt  of  two  cases  of  acute  incarcerated  herniae,  in  which  the 
succiessful  treatment  was  perhaps  not  less  owing  to  position 
than  to  the  employment  of  other  confessedly  powerful  means* 
But,  before  I  enter  upon  the  cases,  permit  me  to  I'emark,  that, 
in  my  opinion,  the  great  progress  medical  science,  both  general 
and  particular,  hath  made  of  late  years,  may  in  a  great  meamire 
be  ascribed  to  the  rapidity  with  which  medical  facts  and  infor- 
mation are  now  promulgiated  and  propagated  through  the  me- 
dium of  periodical  publications ;  and  I  know  of  none  that  has 
obtained  a  tnofe  extensive  circulation  than  that  in  which  your 
^excellent  paper  appears.  Heretofore,  many  a  valuable  fact  was 
often  confined  to  a  particular  medical  man  or  his  immediate 
medical  friends ;  with  one  or  more  of  whom  such  facts  may 
have  been  buried  and  lost  to  the  profession  at  large :  whereas, 
now,  no  sooner  does  a  valuable  observation  occur  to  any  respect- 
able member  of  the  profession,  or  no  sooner  does  such  an  one 
imagine  he  has  made  a  valuable  observation,  than  it  finds  its 
way  into  some  periodical  publication,  where  it  either  meets 
with  approbation  or  is  soon  refuted  by  the  keen  eye  of  medical 
criticism.    But  to  return. 

I  spent  a  considerable  part  of  last  summer  at  Enfield,  where 
I  was  requested  by  Mr.  Jessop,  who  had  been  more  than  twenty 
years  the  assistant  of  my  successor  Dr.  Clarke,  to  visit  a  patient 
of  his,  then  in  the  second  day  of  a  painful  incarcerated  inguinal 
hernia,  which  had  resisted  all  his  attempts  at  reduction.  The 
patient,  with  an  old  and  ill-adapted  elastic  truss,  had  been 
working  hard  in  the  hay-field,  and  probably  drinking  freely. 
His  skin  was  hot,  face  flushed,  and  his  pulse  far  from  feeble ; 
but,  on  account  of  his  age,  75,  he  had  objected  to  bleeding  4 
which  was  now  immediately  performed,  tlic  tobacco-clyster, 
without  loss  of  time,  administered,  and  a  large  dose  of  calomefl 
prescribed.  The  patient  was  now  placed,  with  his  head  and 
4shoulders  resting  on  a  mattress,  upon  the  floor  of  the  chamber, 
with  his  legs  and  thighs  upon  the  bed,  as  high  as  the  furniture 
would  permit;  and,  in  this  position,  napkins  wetted  with  a  re- 
frigerating solution,  which  had  been  previously  very  properly 
applied,  were  ordered  to  be  continued,  and  repeatedly  changed 
during  five  or  six  hours.  At  the  end  of  that  tirne  Mr.  Jessop 
was   directed  to  attempt   reduction  again;  when  he  had  the 
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Sleasure  to  find  the  contents  of  the  tumor,  about  the  size  of  £t 
rge  clenched  fist,  slipped  up  at  the  first  touch.  The  febrile 
symptoms,  however,  continued  to  run  so  high  that  he  found  it 
necessary  to  repeat  the  bleeding  in  the  course  of  the  night:  and 
from  that  time  the  recovery  was  as  rapid  as  could  be  expected. 

Twenty-three  years  ago  I  found  the  same  position  produce 
the  same  good  effect,  without  either  bleeding  or  the  tobacco^ 
injection,  but  with  the  advantage  of  the  cold  application,  in  the 
treatment  of  a  patient  of  the  same  age,  in  Tuckey-street ;  and 
I  now  take  blame  to  myself  for  not  having  then  communicated 
the  result  of  the  practice.  The  best  apology  I  can  offer  is, 
that  it  was  my  intention  to  have  done  so  through  the  medium 
of  the  Medical  Spectator ;  the  continuance  of  which  work  was 
impeded,  first  by  a  domestic  affliction,  and  afterwards  by  the 
dreadful  fire  in  Red  Lion-passage,  Fleet-street ;  where  the 
greater  part  of  the  first  edition  of  the  three  volumes  was  con- 
sumed. 

In  respect  to  this  continued  position,  it  must  be  evident  that 
if  the  finger  and  thumb  could  be  applied,  within  the  abdomen, 
to  that  portion  of  intestine  contiguous  to  the  internal  ring,  the 
slightest  effort  would  immediately  retract  a  contiguous  portion ; 
which  the  rudest,  the  roughest,  and,  let  me  add,  even  the  most 
judicious,  pressure  ab  extra j  with  every  advantage  of  scientific 
relaxation  of  muscles  and  ligaments,  would  in  vain  attempt. 
But,  what  is  denied  to  the  finger  and  thumb,*  is  perhaps  af- 
forded by  due  attention  to  this  position. 

Let  one  or  more  folded  sheets  be  tied  from  one  foot-post  of 
the  bedstead  to  the  other,  at  proper  heights.  Cover  these  with 
blankets  and  pillows;  and  let  the  patient  be  so  placed  that  his 
body  shall  rest  partly  on  the  neck  and  shoulders  on  other  pil- 
lows in  the  bed,  and  partly  by  the  legs  hanging  over  the  top  of 
the  highest  folded  sheet ;  or  the  legs  may  be  placed  over  the 
arms  of  a  sofa,  with  which  most  houses  are  provided. 

In  this  position  the  whole  contents  of  the  abdomen  gravitate 
towards  the  diaphragm ;  there  is  a  constant,  but  gentle  and 
almost  imperceptible,  tendency  to  retraction  of  the  confined 

•  Au  intelligent  medical  friend  remarks,  "  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  here- 
after some  enterprising  surgeon  of  plain  good  sense  (the  best  of  all  sense)  should 
adopt  your  hint ;  and,  by  making  an  opening  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen, 
apply  his  finger  and  thumb  in  the  manner  yon  mention,  and  with  facility  effect 
the  reduction.*'  May  it  not  be  added,  will  the  patient,  by  such  an  operation, 
undergo  as  much  pain, — will  he  have  as  large  a  surface  exposed,— or  will  the 
internal  cavity  of  the  abdomen  be  more  subjected  to  the  danger  of  inflammation 
from  the  admission  o(  external  air,  than  in  the  usual  operation  ? — will  there  be 
as  much  danger  ef  wounding  either  the  epigastric  artery  or  the  spermatic  ves- 
sels ?  If  none  of  these  dangers  will  be  augmented,  but  all  of  them  lessened,  why 
should  he  hesitate  to  adopt  the  hint?  The  practical  operating  surgeon  may  pro- 
bably advance  unanswerable  objections  :  none  occur  at  pr«8cnt  to  the  writer,— 
old  adhesions  excepted. 
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portion  of  intestine  from  the  herniary  tumor:  and  even  the 
efforts  to  vomit,  (which  in  the  common  position  are  injurious^) 
and  the  inverted  peristaltic  motion,  become  auxiliaries.  A  few 
hours  of  this  position,  with  an  assiduous  application  of  the  cold 
napkins,  will  retard  the  progress  of  inflammation,  and^  with  the 
other  well-known  means,  give  nature  fair  play. 

I  cannot  help  taking  this  opportunity  of  remarking,  that  I 
think  our  anatomical  and  surgical  teachers  are  inclined  rather 
too  much  to  urge  the  necessity  of  early  operation  in  these  cases^ 
It  may  be  difficult  to  point  out  the  precise  and  most  proper 
time  for  decision,  as  that  must  always  be  left  to  the  judgment 
and  experience  of  the  surgeon :  every  prudent  one  will,  if  pos- 
sible, obtain  the  sanction  and  concurrence  either  of  a  profes- 
sional friend  or  senior  practitioner.  A  bold  and  dextrous 
operator,  fond  of  the  knife,  may  be  apt  to  operate  too  soon :  a 
timid  or  an  unskilful  one,  too  late.  Both  may,  1  believe,  be 
often  relieved  from  embarrassment,  by  attention  to  the  position 
here  recommended ;  which  another  case  in  point  may  further 
explain* 

A  gentleman,  labouring  under  painful,  acute,  incarcerated 
hernia,  called  in  the  assistance  of  one  whom  I  know  to  be  a  very 
•skilful  and  experienced  surgeon;  who,  after  every  proper  at* 
tempt  at  reduction,  urged  the  necessity  of  an  operation,  which 
'  the  patient  resisted  on  this  ground,  that  his  family  had  been 
successfully  attended  by  the  junior  partner,  then  absent,  for 
whom  he  would  wait.  The  junior  partner  arrived  in  the  even- 
ing, when,  on  failure  of  reduction,  the  operation  was  again 
mutually  urged.  But  it  was  now  found  that  the  previous  de- 
ferring of  compliance  on  account  of  the  absence  of  the  junior 
partner,  had  been  merely  pretence ;  the  patient  having  deter- 
mined, in  his  own  mind,  not  to  submit  to  any  operation.  On 
repeating  the  visit  next  morning,  the  two  surgeons  had  the 
pleasure  to  find  their  patient  in  a  state  of  perfect  security, — 
spontaneous  reduction  having  taken  place  during  the  night. 

I  could  here  add  other  cases, 

Quaeqne  ipse  miserrima  vidi 
£t  quorum  pars  magna  fui, — 

in  which  some  patients  have  been  lost,  who,  I  am  now  much 
inclined  to  believe,  might  have  been  preserved,  had  I  more  early 
had  resource  to  the  method  I  am  here  recommending. 

It  may,;perhaps,  be  said  there  is  nothing  new  in  the  proposal, 
— other  surgeons  having  been,  from  time  immemorial,  occa- 
sionally in  the  habit  of  placing  the  patient's  legs  over  the 
shoulders  of  an  assistant,  with  his  head  hanging  down.  I  know 
that  this  has  often  been  done ;  and  by  so  doing,  and  sprinkling 
the  tumor  with  cold  water,  I  have  myself  succeeded  in  danger- 
ous cases :  but  the  difference  is  great  between  placing  a  patient 
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in  Ihk  position  duiiwg  a  few  minutes,  white  reduction  by  th^ 
bands  is  attempted,  with  &11  the  abdoitiinal  museled  in  a  state  of 
tehsbn  ;  Attd  the  gradual,  slow,  and  easy  effect  of  quietude, 
aiid  the  uninterrupted  efforts  of  nature,  whilst  the  patient  is  in 
n  {State  of  retaxatioh  and  comparative  repose. 

I  have  not  the  honour,  Sir,  of  your  acquaintance ;  but  yoUr 
Valuable  paper  i^  the  parent  of  itiine,  which,  but  for  the  stiniulus 
of  yours,  might  faaVe  contintied,  dt  die  in  dicin^  in  a  state  of 
intended  preparation  and  publication* 

BtHh^  Oct,  SOth,  18S0. 

P>  S. — On  this  occasion  it  may  be  right  to  republish  what  T  appre- 
hend inaiy  hare  already  appeared  in  ihe  Medical  and  Physical  Journal, 
—Viz.  the  popolar  practice  in  RuSsilt  id  cases  of  incarcerated  hernia, 
as  mentibned  by  Jo^n  CoNtiAn  HilIebrai^d.  <^  A  p6t,  capable  oi 
liolding  several  plntA,  Is  appiie^d  in  the  manner  of  a  cdpping.glass  to 
%ke  abdomen,  previously  tabbed  with  oil  or  soap.  The  parbtcs  and 
bowelik  are  ^<us  drawn  (with  pain)  into  the  pot,  atid  the  parts  con* 
ttAtM  in  the  rUp^tBtte^  into  the  abd^neii/'  He  asserts  tbM;  aiany ,  M« 
der  very  desperate  appearances  have  been  thus  cured.  He  might  havn 
added,  that  it  wal  the  di<stat»  of  plain  good  sense.  Tbe  ^uppii^  may, 
with  the  least  hicaaveiiflelree,  be  perfonaed  by  droppmg  a  piece  of 
silver  paper  wetted  with  rectified  spirit^  and  ligplrted^  mte  a  largie  belU 
t«mbler^  or  any  other  vessel  propevly  Capacious. 


Sirickires  (m  Dr.  Kimolaeb's  Piper  on  ihe  Position  of  Fraetured 
Limbs.    By  Chaules  W.  Smbrdonj  Esq.  Snrgeon* 

I  SHOULD  not  have  expefCted  t^  witness  a  physician  of  re- 
spectafbiiity  coming  forward  as  an  advocate  of  a  practice  in 
sttrgery  so  nearly  exploded  (at  least  in  this  country),  a^tbat  of 
the  straight  position  of  fractured  Iknbs.  Such  conduct  in  many 
men  m*ght  very  well  be  passed  over  in  silence;  but  the  talents 
of  Dr.  King'lalee  ate  such  as  make  it  appear  to  me  to  be  a  point 
of  profess^tonal  duty  in  those  who  reprobate  that  practice,  to 
take  into  consideration  the  arguments  he  advances  on  this  oc* 
casion.  Before^  however^  I  adduce  the  strictures  I  have  to 
make  on  them,  I  cannot  neglect  to  remark,  that  Dr.  Kinglake 
does  not  seem  to  be  well  acquaint^  with  the  character  of  the 
professional  acquirements  of  British  practitioners,  or  he  would 
not  have  eravely  asitferted  that  they  **  sometimes  do  irreparabk 
mischief  by  the  absurd  practice  of  aiming  at  salutarily  stimu- 
lating the  surfaces  ot  the  broken  ends  (of  bones)  by  opioving 
^em  on  ea^h  other."  Without  fear  of  contradiction,  I  will 
answer  for  every  sargeon  who  has  received  a  regular  edocati^n, 
that  s«ich  a  glaringly  **  absurd  practice'*  was  never  conceived 
by  bim  tio  be  a  measure  at  aU  plausible. 

Dr.  Kiog^lake  sets  out  by  ^ying^  that  ^^  tbe  earliest  periods 
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of  practical  surgery  mqst  have  been  those  in  which  tbeoreticajl 
considerations  could  have  b^t  little  influence."  Theoretical 
consideratioos !  What,  is  that  still  theoretical,  which  Pott 
wrote  upon  and  advocated  after  a  practice  of  more  than  thirty 
years,  and  which  has  since  been  sanctioned  and  followed  by  aU 
the  first  surgeojas  in  London  ?*  Again  he  ?ays,  "  to  have  in- 
sisted at  th^t  ticqe  that  laying  a  broken  bone  m  a  curved  posi^ 
tion,  would  he  favourable  l^oth  to  the  osseous  union  and  tq  tha. 
eventful  straigbtness  of  the  limb,  would  have  bpen  thought  nn*. 
accountably  strange,  and  altogether  untenable/'  Dr.  Kinglake 
has  unintentionally  written  this  sentence  verjr  obscure.  Cer-» 
tainly,  to  place  a  broken  bpue  in  a  curved  position,  is  not  the 
way  to  make  it  straight.  In  several  places  he  has  very  impro* 
perly  made  use  of  the  word  curved  instead  of  bent.  Now,  ^ 
curve,  in  the  common  siccept^ion  of  the  word^  signifies  a  par^ 
of  the  circun^ference  of;  a  circle ;  but,  when  a  ioint  is  bent,  it; 
fornis  an  angl^  more  or  less  acute,  bgt  certainly  not  a  curv^« 
But,  to  drop  this  ^ort  of  criticism,  I  wi|l  contend,  that  it  is  ab« 
surd  to  suppose  that  the  sciei^e  of  surgery  is  to  be  stopped  in 
its  marph  towards  perfection^  becavue  our  forefather^  would 
have  thought  its  present  improvements  ^*  unaccountably  strange 
a^id  altogether  untenable." 

In  advocating  the  be^t  position,  it  is  not  intended  to  asserl 
that  all  the  muscles  of  a  fractured  limb  are  placed  in  a  state  of 
relaxation ;  and  it  is  puerile  to  suppose  that  so  good  an  anato- 
mist as  Mr.  Pott  intended  literally  to  convey  such  a  meaning. 
All  that  can  be  meant  is,  that  such  muscles  are  placed  in  a  re- 
laxed state  by  the  bent  position  as  are  most  likely  to  draw,  by^ 
their  contractions,  the  fractured  pieces  of  bone  froofi  each  other, 
and  which  are  usually  placed  in  a  relaxed  state  by  every  animal 
when  asleep  ^  in  a  state  of  rest  :t  these  muscles  are  the  flexors 
and  the  adductors.  Suppose  that  an  artist  were  to  pourtray  a 
sleeping  beauty,  would  be  plape  her  with  her  back  perfectly 
straight,  and  her  limbs  stretched  ou,t  to  their  utmost  extent,  as 

*  Without  intending  to  expresx  any  opinion  on  the  merits  of  either  mode  of 
treatment,  we  may  remark  that  Pott's  praetice  is  not  universally  followed  by 
sprgeem  of  the  first  m^k  in  liondon.  At  one  of  tfa^  liospitals  bere^  the  strufht 
position  of  the  limby  in  cases  of  fracture  of  the  tbigh-bone,  is  generally  adopted 
by  the  whole  of  the  attending  surgeons. — Edit* 

f  It  may  be  here  worthy  of  remark,  that,  in  birds  of  flight,  the  largest  mnscles 
ate  those  tiexoni  which  bring  the  wings  to  the  side,  when  they  are  stretched  oat 
in  the  act  of  ilying.  These  muscles,  when  at  rest,  are  always  in  a  retailed  state, 
and  dndonbtedly  require  more  perfect  freedom  from  distention  than  their  anta- 
gonists' moscles  do.  Tho  same  may  be  remarked  in  the  hnman  subject,  between 
the  deltoid,  the  spinati,  and  other  mnscles  that  raise  the  arm,  and  those  which  are 
intended  to  bring  it  again  to  the  side.  The  one  set,  f/or  their  rest,  require  perfect 
relaxation ;  whilst  the  others  receive  the  same  degree  of  ease  although  they  are 
almost  constantly  stretched  out.  In  short,  it  is  evident  that  some  muscles  natu- 
rally  require,  for  their  rest,  a  perfect  state,  of  relaxation ;  whilst  the  aatagoaista 
to  them  receive  the  saiiie  guantity  of  rest,  althongh  kept  upon  the  stretch. 
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if  they  were  pinioned?  Certainly  not?  He  would,  I  should 
think,  gently  curve  the  back,  throw  her  arms  across  the  breast, 
and  bend  tne  joints  of  the  hips  and  knees.  This  position,  I 
believe,  is  that  of  the  most  perfect  rest, — ^that,too,  which  nature 
points  out  as  the  best  adapted  for  restoring  to  the  muscles  that 
vigour  which  they  may  have  lost  by  previous  action.  Now,  is  it 
not  reasonable  to  place  muscles  in  the  most  natural  state  of  ease 
and  comfort,  whicn  are  to  remain  in  a  fixed  position  for  at  least 
four  weeks  ?  and  can  any  other  position  be  better  adapted  than 
that  which  man  naturally  throws  himself  into  when  his  muscles 
require  ease  and  rest?  One  of  the  characteristic  properties  of 
muscular  fibre,  is  to  contract  on  the  application  of  stimuli. 
Now,  we  know  that  the  stimulus  of  distention  is  a  very  power- 
ful agent  for  this  purpose,  as  we  may  observe  in  the  action  of 
the  heart,  the  blood-vessels,  and  the  bowels.  We  have  un- 
doubted evidence,  likewise,  that  the  voluntary  muscles  contract 
powerfully,  and  remain  permanently  rigid,  when  they  are 
violently  and  suddenly  stretched :  hence  arises  the  only  diffi- 
culty  which  is  met  with  in  the  reduction  of  dislocations,— a 
difficulty  which  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  overcome  without 
the  most  powerful  mechanical  re-agents. 

In  all  cases  of  fractures,  the  great  object  of  the  surgeon  is  to 
effect  a  quiescent  state  of  the  muscles  of  the  broken  limb  ;  and 
for  this  purpose  it  is  his  duty,  as  much  as  lies  in  his  power,  to 
withdraw  from  them  every  stimulus  of  whatsoever  kind  that  is 
likely  to  affect  them.  Now,  if  distention  be  a  stimulus  to  mus* 
cular  fibre,  (which,  I  presume,  no  one  can  doubt,)  does  he  not 
withdraw  it  by  placing  the  muscles  in  a  relaxed  position  ?  and  . 
does  he  not,  by  this  means,  contribute  considerably  towards  the 
general  indications  ? 

The  next  best  means  to  produce  a  permanently  quiescent 
state  of  muscles,  is  to  brace  them  up  moderately  tight  with  a 
suitable  bandage.  No  one  will  doubt  this  who  has  seen  the 
effect  of  tight  bandaging  in  chronic  rheumatism,  where  the 
muscles  are  principally  afl'ected.  In  cases  of  lumbago  attended 
with  pain  and  spasmodic  twitchings  of  the  muscles  of  the  back, 
I  have  seen  the  greatest  relief  obtained  by  applying  pads  on 
the  lumbar  mass,  bound  on  as  tight  as  possible  by  means  of  a 
broad  flannel  swathe*  Nor  is  the  good  thus  derived  evanescent : 
if  the  plan  be  accompanied  with  perfect  rest  in  a  horizontal 
position,  a  cure  may  sp^dily  be  expected,  without  the  aid  of 
any  other  medicines  than  what  are  ipdicated  by  the  state  of  the 
bowels. 

If  we  instance  a  case  of  fractured  thigh-bone,  and  enumerate 
the  muscles  which  are  relaxed  by  the  bent  position,  we  shall 
find  that  these  exceed  very  considerably  in  power  those  which 
are  placed  in  opposition  to  them.    The  position  here  m^nt  k 
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^  slight  £exioii  of  the  hip  and  kneCi  by  the  {daoing  of  a  piUow 
in  the  bam.  First,  the  psoee  muscles,  and  the  iliacus  internilBy 
which  are  inserted  into  the. trochanter  minor;  2dly,  the  larto- 
rius^  the  rectus,  and>  the  gracilis ;  3dly,  the  pectinalis  and  the 
triceps  adductor,  which  are  inserted  into  the  whole  length  of 
the  linea  aspera;  and,  4thly,  the  long  flexors  of  the  leg,  the 
bicepSj  the  semi^membranosus,  and  seoit-tendinosns,  which  are 
inserted  into  tbe  head  of  the  tibia  and  fibula.  These  are  all 
muscles  of  considerable  power  and  extent,  and,  it  is  evident, 
are  placed  in  a  relaxed  state  by  the  bent  position.  A  view  of 
the  skeleton,  haweirer,  must  convince  us  that  some  of  these 
muscles,  by  spasmodic  action  in  the  case  we  are  supposing,  are 
capable  of  doing  more  mischief  than  the  others.  Thus,  the 
three. heads  of  the  triceps  adductor,  which,  taken  eollectitely^ 
form  a  very  large  mass,  of  muscle,  are  those  which,  I  believe^ 
tend  more  to  occasion  deformity  in  the  uniting  of  a  fractured 
femur  than  all  the  rest  put  together.  Their  origin  and  insets 
tion,  in  the  entire  state,  of  the  bone,  point  out  that  they  must 
act  powerfully  in  bringing  the*  thighs  together,  and  crossing 
them,  if  required .  When ,  howerer,  the  femur  is  fractured,  the 
action  of  the  adductor  brevis  will  draw  tbe  broken  end  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  bone  from  that  of  tbe  lower  part ;  while  this, 
the  inferior  portion,!  having  now  no  fixed  position,  will  be 
powerfully  drawn,  by  the  lower  fibres  of  tbe  magnus  and  longtt8> 
upwards  and  inwards.* 

Dr^  Kinglake  goes  on  to  state,  <*  the  range  of  involuntary 
action  given  to  the  muscles  connected  with  a  fractured  bone 
when  in  a  relaxed  stzfBj  is  such  €Ui  operates  most  injuriously  on 
the  stationary  position  to  which  it  would  be  desirable  constantly 
to  confine  tiie  broken  ends  of  tbe  bone.'*  Here,  for  reasons 
which  I  have  before  stated,  I  am  entirely  at  issue  with  him.  If 
distention  be  a  pou'erful  stimulus  to  muscular  fibre,  and  if 
muscles  are  liable  to  involuntary  action  by  being  stretched:, 
wiiether  is  it  the  more  rational  plan,  in  order  to  prevent  that 
action,:  to  relax  them-,  or  to  place  them  in  a  state  of  distention  i 
Besides,  when  the  rigidity  of  the  muscular  fibres  is  taken  otf,  a 
bandage  can  be  placed  on  a  fractured  extremity  with  more  cer^ 

*  If  it  be  a  matter  of  much  coa^cqnence  to  relax  the  triceps  femoris  in  cases 
of  fractured  tiiigh-bone,  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  that  sort  of  position  which  win 
Mcare  this  point  with  tbe  greatest  possible  ease  to  th«  patient.  It  may  be  qiies'^ 
tioned  if  the  asaal  posture  of  ptecing  die  limb  on  the  outside,  is  tlie  iateat  under 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Certainly  it  is  not,  if  the  pelvis  be  not  brought 
ronnd,  as  it  were,  to  the  limb,  so  that  the  patient  shall  lie  completely  on  Iua  side: 
otherwise  the  triceps  would  evidently  be  placed  on  the  stretch,  and  the  fracture, 
if  as  oblique  one,  be  in  great  danger  of  beiag  displaced-.  Perhaps,  the  host 
general  position  is  to  place  the  patient  onjji&back;  to  keep  the  joints  l)^nt,  by 
placing  a  pillow,  well  rolled  up,  in  the  bam;  to  rest  the  limb  on  the  beel,  sup* 
ported  properly,  and  well  kept  np ;  and  to'  place  the  trhole  extremity  su  that  ii 
may  mcline  a  little  inward  towaids  its  fellow* 
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taihty  of  confining  the  bone  by  pressing  the  relaxed  and  pulp^ 
muscles  close  around  it,  than  if  those  muscles. retained  their 
natural  plumpness  and  resistance.  But  Dr.  Kinglake  seems 
to*  have  fallen  out  with  all  the  modern  improvements  in  the 
treatment  of  fractured  limbs :  improvements  which,  I  will  ven- 
ture to  affirm,  a  very  large  majority  of  hospital  surgeons  in  this 
and  the  sister  kingdom  are  daily  in  the  habit  of  acting  upon. 

The  preference  given  to  long  splints  which  comprehend  the 
joint  above  and  below  the  fractured  bone,  must  rank  as  a  very 
considerable  improvement  in  modern  surgery,  and  which  every 
one  competent  to  judge  on  the  subject,  and  who  at  the  same 
time  is  unbiassed  by  either  prejudice  or  a  love  of  singularity, 
will,  I  believe,  allow.  In  fractures  of  the  thigh-bone,  where 
the  muscles  are  large  and  powerful,  and  their  range  of  actioa 
of  considerable  extent,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  short  splints  be  of 
any  other  service  than  that  of  keeping  the  patient's  mind  quiet 
by  a  strict  adherence  to  ancient  and  well-known  custom :  but  I 
will  go  a  step  further,  and  venture  to  affirm  that  they  may  be 
productive  of  harm  where  there  is  a  disposition  in  the  muscular 
fibre  to  spasm,  by  the  very  partial  and  unequal  pressure  which 
they  must  make  on  the  long  muscles  of  the  limb  and  on  the  bone. 
Let  us  instance  the  vasti  muscles,  which  have  their  origin  from 
the  trochanters  and  from  the  whole  length  of  the  bone,  and  are 
inserted  into  each  side  of  the  patella  in  the  entire  state  of  the 
tliigh  :  when  these  muscles  act,  they  extend  the.  leg ;  but,  if  the 
femur  be  fractured,  their  contractions  will  draw  the  inferior 
extremity  of  the  bone  upwards,  and  thus  increase  the  deformity. 
As  a  remedy  for  this  evil,  (as  far,  at  least,  as  a  remedy  is  within 
our  power,)  common  sense,  I  should  think,  would  point  out  the 
propriety  of  making  an  equable  pressure  throughout  the  whole 
length  of  such  muscles :  and  where,  from  the  shape  of  the  limb 
or  some  other  cause,  this  cannot  be  done  by  the  splints  alone^ 
pads  should  be  introduced  to  make  up  for  the  inequalitv. 

In  bis  treatment  of  compound  fractures,  *^  attended  with 
much  contusion,  and  even  threatening  laceration  of  the  soft 
paits,"  Dr.  Kinglake  must  have  been  more  than  ordinarily  suc- 
cessful, if  he  has  obtained  effectual  and  speedy  cures  by  **  bind- 
ing up  the  soft  parts  with  sufficient  strictness  to  keep  toe  broken 
ends  in  contact."  I  agree  that  it  should  be  the  first  wish  of  the 
surgeon  to  bring  about  a  union  of  the  external  wound  as  soon 
as  possible;  and,  where  this  can  be  done  by  Dr.  Kinglake's 
plan,  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  a  better  cannot  be  adopted.  But, 
in  cases  where  the  contusion  of  the  soft  parts  is  very  consider- 
able, and  where  the  loss  of  vitality  of  such  parts  may  be  seri- 
ously apprehended,  as  a  consequence  of  the  violent  inflammation 
which  generally  follows  contused  and  lacerated  wounds,  I  ap- 
prehend that  such  a  practice  is  very  likely  to  produce  the  evil 
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trjbich  it  is  intended  to  avoid.  In  such  wounds  of  muscular 
parts  the  redaction  which  follows  is  always  in  the  extreme,  and 
the  blood-vessels  of  the  part  become  excited  to  the  utmost  de- 
gree, which  will  continue  until  nature  relieves  bej-self  by  an 
efiiision  into  the  cellular  tissue,  as  is  indicated  by  tumefaction 
and  a  comparative  relief  from  pain.  But  how  can  such  a  salu- 
tary process  be  brought  about  if  the  affected  muscles  be  bound 
up  tight  by  a  bandage  ?  If  it  were  necessary  in  order  to  depre- 
cate a  practice  so  evidently  injudicious,  I  could  here  relate  a 
case  of  this  sort  of  wound,  in  which  the  most  extensive  slough^ 
ing  was  obviously  produced  by  tightly  bandaging  the  part,  and 
by  the  application  of  cold  evaporating  lotions^  with  the  view  of 
bringing  about  union  by  the  first  intention,  as  it  is  called.  In 
all  such  cases  it  is  manifestly  the  duty  of  the  surgeon  to  be  ra« 
ther  the  servant  than  the  master  of  nature,  and  to  assist  her  in 
her  salutary  operations  by  relaxing  fomentations  and  local 
bleeding,  rather  than  to  impede  her  by  the  practice  here  pointed 
out. 
Clifttm^Briatol;  (kt.tS20* 
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THE  circumstance  of  the  existence  of  fungus  under  a  dis^ 
eased  state  of  integument  in  cancerous  and  other  morbid 
alterations  and  growth,  being  frequently  mistaken  for  the  pre- 
sence of  matter  or  pus,  was  generally  alluded  to  in  the  last  article 
of  this  series,  when  the  cases  with  which  we  have  been  favoured 
by  Mr.  Trowbridge  were  reported  ;  and  since,  in  practical  ap- 
plication in  many  instances,  much  mischief  may  be  produced, 
or  avoided,  according  to  the  means  employed,  a  further  consi. 
deration  of  the  subject  in  this  place  may  not  be  unimportant ; 
which,  on  the  contrary,  would  nave  been  too  digressive  in  the 
midst  of  the  report  of  the  cases  just  alluded  to. 

This  state  of  fungous  disease  is  frequently  very  deceptive, 
^nd,  to  usual  observation  and  tests,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
matter  has  been  formed ;  and,  in  some  cases,  the  life  of  the  pa- 
tient will  inevitably  be  lost,  if  an  incision  be  made  for  the'pur* 
pose  of  evacuating  the  supposed  fluid;  while,  in  all  of  such 
instances  where  an  opening  is  made,  mischief  in  various  degreea 
must  necessarily  result,  without  a  possibility  of  any  attendant 
good. 

We  are  very  apt  to  follow  a  common  routine  practice.  witb«- 
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out  reflection,  mnd  consequently  without  prindide;  and  we 
probe,  and  cut,  and  poultice,  mechanicaliy.  As  a  necessary 
preliminary,  a  formality  not  to  be  dispensed  with,  a  surgeon 
frequently  probes  a  wound  at  first  sight,  for  no  known  purpose 
of  good,  and  quite  innocent  of  any  rational  prospect  of  it ; 
though  really  guilty  of  giving  unnecessary  pain,  and  running 
the  risk  of  much  probable  mischief,  to  his  patient.  Such  unne. 
cessary  interferences  and  meddlings  were  called,  by  my  good 
friend  the  late>Dr.  Denman,  most  justly  and  appositely,  '^  the 
impertinencies  of  surgery.** 

In  following  this  soft  of  dull,  unmeaning,  and  unprincipled 
routine  work  of  practice,  if  I  know  several  cases,  during  part  of 
my  life,  where  I  have  done  mischief,  I  think  it  is  pretty  clear 
I  must  have  done  a  great  deal  more  of  which  1  have  been  wholly 
ignorant ;  and,  as  I  feel  assured,  at  least  in  this  instance,  that  I 
do  not  stand  alane  vf'iih  the  profession,  my  reflection  and  repent- 
ance on  this  subject  may  prove  useful  to  othei^» 

Poultice,  experience  sufficiently  shows,  is  only  the  nurse  and 
feeder  of  disease  in  many  instances:  ev^n  in  codimon  abscess, 
its  undue  employment  is  a  great  abuse,  andJeads  to  much  mis- 
chief. And  yet  how  indiscriminately  it  is  used, — even  to  court 
suppuration,  which  might,  and  (generally  speaking,  if  possible,) 
ought,  kiways  to  be  avoided;  and  even  in  instances  where 
there  is  an  evfcierit  growth  of  morbid  structure, — ^the  increase 
6f  which  it  must  necessarily  favour,-^still  we  see  the  poultice, 
.in  conjunction  with  fomentations,  a  common  practice. 

And  then,  in  heedless  uniformity  with  the  rest,  and  in  com- 
pletion, a  lancet  or  knife  is  plunged  into  any  part  that  may 
afford  the  appearance  of  a  point,  as  in  common  abscess ;  and 
thus  a  door  is  opened  for  new,  and  perhaps  irremediable,  mis- 
chiefs ;  and  the  protrusion  and  increased  growth  of  a  fungus, 
instead  of  the  escape  of  pus,  is  the  eonsequence. 

In  all  equivocal  cases  the  great  object  of  good  practice  is  to 
preserve,  if  possible,  the  integument  entire,  and  reduce  the 
action  of  the  vessels  of  the  part.  The  common  routine  of  fo- 
li^ntations  and  poultices  will,  generally  speaking,  only  accele- 
rate disease;  in  some  instances,  produce  fatal  mischiefs,  which 
might  have  been  avoided;  and,  in  all,  augment,  at  least,  the 
evils  of  the  case.  I  speak  most  decidedly  from  facts  aiid  my 
own  experience.  A  lady,  for  example,  about  eight  years  a<;o, 
had  a  sniall  and  most  troublesome  tumor  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw 
under  the  right  ear.  The  whole  of  the  covering  integument 
became  discoloured  and  diseased,  was  drilled  through  like  a 
cullender  with  small  holes,  most  exquisitely  sensible  to  the 
touch,  affording  buttery  spare  suppuration,  generally  of.  a 
very  ichorous  and  irritating  nature  ;  and  the  entire  character  of 
the  disease  was  of  a  very  malignant,'  though  equi vocal j  nature. 
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aid  taking  od,  in  the  earlier  stages,  the  appearance  of  abscess. 
It  was  however,  after  a  most  obstinate  resistance,  entirbiy  re- 
duced and  removed  under  the  treatment  of  pressure. 

Some  time  afl^er,  the  lady  being  then  in  the  family^way,  a 
small  tumor  appeared  upon,  and  iust  about  the  centre  of,  the 
breast-bone.  It  increased,  thougn  not  very  rapidly,  to  a  con* 
aiderabie  bulk ;  became  discoloured  at  its  apex,  where  it  af- 
forded the  appearance  of  a  point  as  in  common  abscess,  as 
well,  ultimately,  as  the  evidence  to  tbe  feel  of  the  existence  of 
^us.  It  was  poulticed  and  fomented  according  to  the  u^ual 
routine  of  practice ;  and,  finally,  an  opening  was  made  to  dis- 
charge the  contained  matter.  This  was  done  in  conjunction 
with  a  very  intelligent  practitioner,  who  has  great  celebrity  as 
a  •physician  and  surgeon  in  the  countrv  where  be  lives,  la 
making  the  opening,  I  found  very  considerable  resistance,  not 
of  tbeintegument,  but  when  the  abscess4ancet  had  penetrated, 
and  cutting  downwards  and  upwards  to  enlarge  the  opening,  as 
if  tough  Gor<ls  or  hands  were  opposed  internally  totheedge  of  the 
tn^rument.  Motbing  but  a  tbickish,  and  rather  dark-coloured, 
blood  followed,  somewhat  copiously,  this  attempt.  My  profes-» 
Clonal  friend,  just  mentioned,  then  took  the  lancet  from  me,  and 
made  a  deeper  incision,  thinking  I  had  not  sufficiently  penetrated 
into  the  cavity  of  tbe  supposed  abscess;  but  nothing  followed 
this  attempt  but  a  further  discharge  of  tbe  same  sort  of  blood  as 
issued*  on  the  first  incision^  except  here  and  there  a  flake  of 
whitish  matter,  denoting  something  of  a  curdy  or  scrofulous 
nature.  Poulticing,  in  almost  all  its  varieties,  was  tried' in  this 
case  to  no  effect,  except  a  bad  one :  the  growth  of  an  immense 
fungus  was  the  result^  and  which  ultimately  destroyed  the  pa- 
tient after  long  and  great  suffering. 

During  the  pregnancy  of  this  lady,  the  progress  of  tbe  disease 
was  comparatively  slow,  and  evidently  suspended.  But,  after 
her  delivery,  (the  child,  and  especially  in  contrast  to  the  then 
state  of  the  mother,  being  remarkably  fine  and  healthy,)  tbe 
growth 'and  ravage  of  the  disease  became  so  striking  and  formi- 
dable as  to  exclude  every  hope  of  relief. 

It  is  rather  singular  (not  indeed  rather,  but,  according  to  my 
present  view  of  things,  strangely  and  most  infatuatedly  stupid,) 
that  the  treatment  by  pressure  of  the  breast-disease  in  this  pa- 
tient never  once  occurred  to  me,  although  1  had  but  shortly 
before  used  it,  and  with  success  too,  to  the  disease  at  the  angle 
of  (he  jaw  ; — diseases  similar  in  both  instances,  if  not  precisely 
alike  in  their  natures.  But  at  that  tirhie  1  was  entangled  in  the 
common  practice,  and,  although  I  had  applied  it  with  success 
in  a  few  instances  of  breast-diseases,  the  treatment  by  pressure 
had  not  been  contemplated  by  me,  even  in  theory,  by  any 
naieansto  the  extent  of  its  application  that  it  has  been  since ; 
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and  which,  in' practical  application,  the  ex^perience  trnd  absolute 
knowledge  of  its  beneficial  results,  has  since  been  almost  daily 
enlarging  and  confirming. 

Such  and  similar  instances  as  this  case  affords,  have  made  an 
impression  on  my  mind,  and  resolved  it  to  contemplate  and 
consider  things  well  before  a  plan  of  treatment  is  adopted, 
l^ot  to  do  mischief,  is  no  small  perfection  in  our  profession,  as 
daily  experience  shows ;  and  it  is  iucomparabiy  better  to  do 
nothing  than  to  do  harm. 

How  far  the  mischiefs  of  the  chest^sore,  in  the  case  just 
stated,  might  have  been  wholly  avoided  by  a  different  and  very 
opposite  course  of  treatment  being  adopted,  may,  in  this  indi* 
vidual  instance,  be  equivocal.  But  there  can  be  neither  doubt 
nor  question  but  that  the  whole  of  them  were  accelerated  and 
aggravated  by  the  plan  that  was  adopted  ;  and  that,  if  the  in« 
tegument  had  been  supported  by  compress,  and  ba^ndage  iq 
conjunction  with  the  evaporating  treatment,  the  disease  would 
have  been  retarded  and  modified,  at  least,  if  not  entirely  sup* 
pressed  and  removed.  And,  further,  neither  question  uordoiipt 
can  be  entertained,  that  to  have  done  nothing  would  have  been 
incomparably  better  in  this  case  than  doing  that  which  was 
done. 

In  other  cases,  however,  a  plan  of  poulticing,  &c.  must  in* 
evitably  prove  fatal ;  and  which  might  be  entirely  avoided,  as 
experience  shows,  by  adopting  the  opposite  plan  of  compre^* 
sion,  &c.  In  the  case,  for  example,  of  the  late  Duke  of  Buc* 
cleugh's  female  domestic,  the  last  reported  case  in  the  Further 
Minutes^  He.  published  in  IS  18,  and  so  frequently  referred  to, 
bad  the  disease  proceeded  but  a  few  weeks  longer,  a  discoloured 
point  at  the  top  of  the  breast  would  have  presented  all  the  com- 
mon tests  of  the  existence  of  pus  ;  and  if,  contrary  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  case  and  all  good  practice,  an  opening  had  been 
made,  as  we  see  in  common  practice  most  probably  it  would 
bavebeen,  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  the  (supposed)  con- 
tained fluid,  the  patient  would  .have  been  inevitably  lost  by  the 
aggravation  and  ravage  of  the  fungoid  disease,  which  then 
existed. 

I  have  frequently  had  to  observe,  on  various  occasions,  as  far 
as  my  own  obseryation3  have  extended,  in  cases  where  any  thing 
of  an  equivocal  and  mixed  nature  has  been  shown,  as  well  as  in 
the  more  decided  instances  of  schirri,  the  evil  results  from 
leeching,  fomenting,  and  poulticing;  and  up  to  the  present 
])eriod,  oi\a, large  ground  xA  experience,  the  accumulated  mis* 
chiefs  so  decidedly  resulting  and  originating  from  such  prac-* 
tice,  authorize  from  me  the  most  unqualified  reprobation  of  it. 

Leeches  by  their  bites  disease  the  skin,  with,  in  no  instance^ 
any  permanent  relief,  and  scarcely  with  any  temporary  allev|-« 
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^tion,  while  they  hurry  on  to  the  formation  of  tubercular  dis- 
ease ;  the  6rdt  to  forra  it,  but  the  very  last  to  yield.  Fomentations 
and  poultices,  as  already  observed,  only  tend  to  weaken  the 
integument,  already  too  weak  to  resist  disease  ;  and,  by  giving 
laxity  and  facility  of  circul&tion,  only  accelerate  the  growth  of 
that  which  ought  to  be  the  object  of  all  rational  practice  to 
.suppress.  Take,  for  example,  the  fir^t  case  as  reported  by  Mr. 
Trowbridge,  with  the  many  score  of  similar  cases  I  have  seen, 
and  ask  what  would  have  been  the  result  of  leeching,  fomenting, 
poulticing,  &c.? — ^The  inevitable  aggravation  of  a  destructive 
and  fatal  disease. 

In  making  this  summing-up,  I  give  it  with  all  due  respect  to 
practical  truth,  after  the  most  impartial  and  correct  observation 
my  mind  is  capable  of,  authorized  by  a  large,  but  not  a  boasted 
experience;  uxid,  ii positivelj/  given,  thdt posiHveness^  let  it  be 
understood,  is  the  result  of  conviction,  not  presumption, — of 
errors  self-acknowledged  and  corrected:  and,  as  I  feel  my  errors 
have  been  most  brotherly  in  common  with  the  profession  at 
large,  I  have  only  to  say,  let  there  be  a  general  confession,  and 
let  us  amend  our  lives. 

I  shall  n9w  take  leave  to  state  a  case  from  the  many  of  a 
mixed  sort, — i.e.  where  common  inflammatory  symptoms  of 
the  part  are  conjoined  with  the  more  specific  or  morbid  progress 
of  cancerous  alteration,  and  where  the  beneficial  results  of  a 
judicious  practice  by  pressure  were  decided  and  conspicuous.* 

Before,  however,  the  detail  of  this  case  is  given,  it  will  be 
proper  to  remark,  that  the  very  formidable  case  just  alluded  to, 
of  the  late  Duke  of  Buccleugh's  female  servant,  has  gone  through 
the  test  of  several  years  in  the  confirmation  of  pjerfect  recovery. 
Since  the  report  of  her  case,  she  has  married,  become  a  mother, 
and  suckled  the  child  freely  with  the  formerly  diseased  breast. 
This  information  has  been  the  result  of  frequent  communication 
from  the  party.  Shortly  after  her  delivery,  the  sister  of  the  pa- 
tient called  upon  me,  stating  that  a  swelling  or  hardness  had 
come  on,  on  the  formerly  diseased  breast ;  of  which  (although 
her  medical  attendant  attributed  it  to  the  common  occurrences 
in  such  cases,)  they  were  anxious  I  should  he  informed.  I 
merely  ordered  the  acetated  ammonia  and  spirituous  lotion  to 
be  used,  with  a  request  that,  if  the  swelling  or  hardness  did  not 
subside,  or  any  difficulty  of  suckling  should  be  experienced, 
that  I  should  be  immediately  informed  of  the  circumstance.  I 
heard  no  more  of  the  case  then.  A,  twelvemonth,  as  nearly  as 
I  can  recollect,  has  now  elapsed;  and  1  have  since  heard  that 
the  patient  has  been  perfectly  well,  and  other  patients  have 
been  recommended  from  the  same  source. 

[To  be  continued,] 
*  Tliis  case  wiW  be  inserted  ta  the  next  Number.— £i>it« 
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On  the  Treatment  of  Ulcers  of  the  Leg^  by  Strapping.  By  A;  Cb^tAH* 
Hutchison,  Esq.  Surgeon  to  his  Royal  Uighness  the  Ouke  t>f 
Clarence ;  to  the  Westmitister  General  Dispensary ;  ta  the  Rojral 
Metropolitan  Infirmary  for  Sick  Childreo;  McdiciU  SuperiDtvadaftt 
to  the  General  Penitentiary  at  Mlllbank,  Westminster^  &e. 

IP  Mr,  Baynton's  plan  of  treating  ulcers  of  the  legs  by  adhd:* 
sire  straps  were  as  generally  pursued  in  the  different  London 
hospitals  and  dispensaries  as  it  is  in  the  royal  naval  hospitals 
en  the  coast,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  its  great  supe* 
riority  over  every  other  mode  of  treatment  would  soon  become 
apparent,  and  be  more  generally  adopted  in  practice. 

The  expense  of  strapping  in  these  institutions  cannot,  surely, 
1>e  the<  cause  of  its  almost  total  disuse ;  for,  M'hen  the  more 
speedy  recovery  of  the  patient  under  this  treatttient  is  taken 
into  consideration,  afid  hence  his  or  her  discharge  from  the  in- 
stitution the  sooner  effected,  the  argument  of  expense  must 
necessarily  fall  to  the  ground. 

In  the  application  ofthe  straps  and  roller,  therehas been  nothing 
feft  for  future  observation  by  the  ingenious  deceased  author  of 
the  plan  ;  and  therefore  it  were  almost  useless  to  repeat,  that  it 
ought  to  be  done  with  great  care  and  attention  as  to  snloothness 
of  application  and  equality  of  pressure.  But  there  is  one  cir- 
cumstance, which,  however  trifling  it  may  appear,  is  yet  of 
some  consequence,  both  as  it  regards  a  freedom  from  pain  to 
the  patient,  expedition,  and  an  appearance  of  adroitness  in  the 
surgeon,  which,  1  believe,  has  not  been  noticed  by  any  writer 
en  the  subject.  It  is  the  manner  of  removing  the  old  straps  iti 
order  to  replace  tliem  by  new  ones. 

Taking  off  adhesive  straps  one  after  another^  by  detaching 
an  end,  and  bringing  that  end  round  the  circumference  of  the 
limb,  is  a  tedious  process ;  and,  if  the  hairs  on  the  sound  skin^ 
which  have  been  shaved  in  the  first  instance,  have  again  grown, 
considerable  pain  and  inconvenience  will  be  produced.  Ih 
order  to  obviate  this  as  much  as  possible,  it  has  been  tny  plan  to 
insinuate  a  probe  underneath  the  straps,  and  in  contact  with 
the  skin,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  limb  to  the  seat  of 'the  ulcer: 
the  straps  are  thus  easily  detached  from  the  subjacent  parts; 
and,  by  gently  raising  one  end  of  the  probe  so  introduced,  a 
pair  of  crooked  surgeon's  scissars,  passed  in  the  direction  of 
the  probe,  will  very  readily  divide  the  whole  at  two  or  three 
snips  of  the  instrument.  The  divided  ends  ofthe  straps  are,  as 
a  whole  united  body,  to  be  then  turned  off  to  the  right  and 
left,  so  that  the  ulcer  shall  be  the  1  ist  part  uncovered,  and  the 
new-formed  skin  surrounding  the  circumference  of  the  iilcer 
will  thus  be  left  undetached  from  its  subjacent  tender  adj>esions. 

The  hint  I  am  now  offering  to  the  .profession  may  appear  to 
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some  of  so  triflings  a  nature,  as  hardly  to  merit  beirtg  recorded ; 
but  it  has  not  been  so  Considered,  when  seen  put  in  practice^  by 
some  physicians  of  eminence  in  this  town ;  one  of  whom  was 
the  patient 9  and  at  whose  suggestion  I  give  it  publicity  through 
your  Journai. 

While  on  this  subject,  I  deem  it  incumbent  on  me  to  notice 
thus  publicly,  with  a  view  to  its  being  remedied  in  the  proper 
quarter,  the  very  parsimonious  allowance  of  adhesive-plaster 
that  is  annually  supplied  to  ships  of  war:  and  it  is,  at  the  same 
time,  but  justice  in  me  to  state,  that  every  representation  of 
mine  to  the  heads  of  the  medical  department  of  the  naVy,  which 
related  either  to  the  good  of  the  service  generally  or  to  the 
comfort  of  individuals,  being  seamen  or  marines,  has  hitherto 
been  invariably  most  promptly  attended  to. 

On  referring  to  Form  Ql  of  the  Naval-Hospital  Instructions^ 
I  find  that  but  three  pounds  of  adhesive-plaster  are  annually  al« 
lowed  to  a  frigate  of  the  first  class ;  while  ten  pounds  of  Peruvian 
bark  is  the  allowance  for  the  same  period  and  class  of  ship,  a 
tenth  part  of  which  is  possibly  never  used ;  and,  on  enquiry  at 
a  respectable  wholesale  druggist*s,  I  find  sticking-plaster  only 
Is.  5d.  per  pound,  whilst  the  best  bark  is  12^. 

Let  us  now  examine  what  will  be  the  effect  of  a  more  liberal 
or  proper  supply  of  this  most  necessary  article.  There  is  not 
any  class  of  medical  men  more  zealous  and  humane  in  perform- 
ing their  professional  duty  than  the  surgeons  of  the  British 
navy;  and  it  will  be  admitted,  I  believe,  on  all  hands,  that 
there  is  not  a  class  of  men  who  have  greater  calls  on  both.  To 
such  gentlemen,  therefore,itmustbe  exceedingly  vexatious  to  be 
under  the  necessity  of  sending*  to  an  hospital  patients  labouring 
under  ulcer,  who  might  as  well  be  cured  on-board,  if  the  sur- 
geons were  sufficiently  supplied  with  the  meanBj  and  the 
effective  exertions  of  such  men  would  be  thereby  equally  pre- 
served to  the  service  as  if  no  disease  existed  ;  for,  it  will  be 
readily  admitted,  I  imagine,  by  those  best  acquainted  with  the 
treatment  of  ulcer  by  strapping  and  a  well-applied  bandage, 
that  such  patients  are,  generally  speaking,  as  competent  to 
perform  the  duties  of  their  office  whilst  under  this  treatment,  as 
if  they  were  free  from  disease.  Ships  of  war  would  not  then 
be  deprived  of  active  hands  at  a  period  when  they  are  most 
requircjd  and  cannot  be  replaced,  and  the  country  would  be 
spared  the  expense  of  an  hospital  treatment. 

Again.  Suppose  a  ship  to  be  called  into  action  with  the 
enemy,  and  amputation  performed  on  one  or  more  men,  how 
distressing  would  be  the  situation  of  the  surgeon,  who  might 
almost  as  well  be  without  instruments — (his  head,  I  was  about 
to  say,) — ^as  without  adhesive-plaster.     Had  our  gallant  little 
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squadron^  after  the  battle  of  Algiers,  not  gone  immediately  to 
Gibraltar,  where  they  ^were  so  kiadly  received  and  liberally 
supplied  with  this  necessary  article,  among  others,  by  the  army 
meaical  officers  of  the  garrison,  I  can  hardly  conjecture  what 
would  have  been  the  result  to  the  unfortunate  sufferers  on  that, 
occasion. 

Ulcers  form  a  great  majority  of  the  cases  that  fall  under  the 
treatment  of  naval-hospital  surgeons,  from  the  cause  above 
adverted  to ;  but,  during  the  several  years  that  1  filled  the  situ« 
ation  of  surgeon  to  men-of-war,  previous  to  being  appointed 
surgeon  to  Deal  Hospital,  I  find,  on  a  reference  to  notes,  that 
I  had  only ^ sent  four  cases  to  hospitals;  namely,  one  case  of 
compound  fracture  of  the  thigh,  one  of  fractured  cranium,  one 
of  dysentery,  and  one  case  of  gun-shot  fracture  of  the  leg. 
Ulcers  occurred  in  the  ships  of  which  I  was  surgeon,  as. well  as 
in  other  ships,  but  I  pursued  3aynton's  plan  of  treatment,  and 
procured  plaster  at  my  own  expense  to  follow  it  up  with  ;  and 
this  I  believe  to  be  the  reason  why  no  patients  of  this  descrip- 
tion were  ever  sent  to  an  hospital  from  the  ships  of  which  I  had 
the  professional  charge. 

I  should  'wish  it  to  be  understood,  however,  that  where  the 
malignant  ulcer^  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  hospital  gangrene, 
occurs  on-board  ships  of  war,  the  sooner  such  patien.ts  are  re«* 
moved  to  an  hospital^  away  from  the  crew,  the  better ;  and  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  add,  that  these  are  not  cases  to  be 
treated  by  adhesive  straps :  but,  with  regard  to  the  particular 
treatment  of  malignant  ulcer,  I  shall,  I  trust,  have  more  to  say 
at  some  future  opportunity. 

-  I  beg  pardon  for  this  digression.  I  have  only  been  acquitting 
myself  of  a  public  duty,  which  I  have  now  no  other  means  oi 
doing  but  through  the  medium  of  the  press, 

Sfri»g  Gwrden;  9(&  D^e,  1830. 
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CONSISTING   OF 

ANECDOTES^  FACTS,  EXTRACTS,  ILLUSTRATIONS,  «to. 

Relating  to  the  Histo)^  or  the  Art  of  Medicine^  and  the 
Auxiliary  Sciences. 


Floriferis  nt  apes  In  saltibns  omnia  libant. 
Omnia  nos  itidem  depascimar  aarea  dicta. 


Escttytcts  of  the  Report  from- the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Cammom  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Contagion  of  the  Plague,  in  1819« 

VenerUy  19°  die  Marty,  1819. 
Sir  John  Jackson,  Baronet,  in  the  Chair. 

Dr.  William  Gladstone  called  in ;  and  examined. 

YOU  are  a  practitioner  in  medicine  ? — Surgeon  to  the  Natal  Asylum 
at  Greenwich. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  disease  termed  Plague  In  the  Levant, 
atid  the  contagion  ascribed  to  It;  and  what  is  your  opinion  thereof? 
I  was  at  Constantinople  in  1S06  and  1807;  and,  from  hating  been 
then  surgeon  of  his  Majesty's  ship  the  Endymion,  I  there  saw  some 
diseases  of  the  plague^  and  a  great  variety  of  Asiatic  feters,  highly  in. 
fecfious. 

Was  the  plague  at  the  time  raging  ? — No :  there  is  at  all  times  more  ^ 
or  less  plague  there. 

At  what  time  of  the  year? — It  was  in  December,  January,  Febru. 
ary,  and^March,  prior  to  the  forcing  of  the  Dardanelles. 

Will  you  describe  to  the  Committee  the  characteristics  of  the 
plague  ? — It  is  a  disease  attended  by  sudden  prostration  of  strength 
and  spirits,  great  apprehension,  and  many  symptoms  of  a  malignant 
type.  From  the  little  apprehension  the  Greek  physicians  I  saw  have 
to  come  in  contact  with  the  plague,  I  was  led  to  feel  the  pulse  of  their 
patients,  which  I  did  with  considerable  apprehension.  I  do  not  con. 
sider  the  plague  more  contagious  from  contact  than  through  the  me«' 
dium  of  the  atmosphere. 

What  was  the  consequence  ?— I  felt  no  bad  consequences. 

How  many  plague  patients  do  you  suppose  you  felt  the  pulses  of? — 
I  saw  three,  and  took  opportunities  of  visiting  them  several  times. 

How  was  their  pulse? — Very  quick  and  full,  frequently  alternating, 
indicating  great  arterial  disturbance.  They  were  stout  men;  slaves 
belonging  to  the  arsenal.  *> 

Had  they  buboes  or  carbuncles  on  their  bodies  ?— One  had  an  en- 
largement in  the  axilla. 

A  bubo?— 'Yes:  and  two  of  them  died  of  the  plague,  1  was  after-* 
nvards  informed. 

From  what  you  have  seen  of  the  plague  with  your  own  eyes,  do  you 
fcnsider  it  as  contagious  ?-*I  consider  it  as  highly  infectious*     My 
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opinion  is,  that  it  is  equally  so  through  the  medinm  of  the  diseased  at. 
mosphere  of  a  sick  chamber,  as  bjr  simple  contact^  bj  feeling  the 
pulse. 

What  dp  yon  suppose  is  the  caase  of  the  plague  at  Constantinople  ? 
— Diseased  constitution  of  the  atoaosphere,  and  other  peculiar  causes, 
such  as  effluvia  and  soil,  which  produce  endemic  diseases  all  over  tho 
globe ;  from  the  same  causes  as  we  have  epidemic  diseases  in  England  ; 
and  from  the  circumstance  of  that  city  standing  upon  hills.  Many  of 
the  houses  are  built  on  ground  sloping  to  the  south-west,  conse* 
quently  liable  io  the  whole  action  of  the  soath-west  sun ;  all  are  badly 
Tentiiated.  The  streets  are  very  narrow;  and  they  do  not,  I  believe, 
possess  that  grand  source  of  health,  common  sewers. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  suburb  of  Pera } — Yes* 

That  suburb  is  ehiefiy  inhabited  by  Europeans  ?— Chiefly  by  En. 
ropeans. 

Is  it  true  that  there  is  generally  less  plague  in  that  district  than  in 
any  other  ? — Perfectly  true. 

To  what  do  joa  ascribe  that  ? — ^To  the  honses  not  being  so  close,  ojc 
tke  streets  so  narrow. 

Is  there  increased  cleanliness  in  that  district  ? — More,  I  think,  in 
Pera  than  Constantinople. 

What  do  yon  mean  by  infection  ? — Disease  produced  by  a  conta- 
gions state  of  the  atmosphere.  An  epidemic  state  of  the  atmosphere 
prodoced  by  various  causes:  eflfovia,  viroos  effluvia,  or  by  contact 
liith  a  particular  virus. 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  plague  being  in  Great  Britain  or  Ire« 
land  ?— Yes;  both,  during  the  disease  of  1665,  in  Charles  II.'s  time. 
There  is  an  order  in  council  by  the  honourable  privy-council,  present 
the  Lord  Chamberlain,  the  Earl  of  Bath,  Mr.  Treasurer,  Mr.  Vice- 
Chamberlain,  and  Mr.  Secretary  Morris,  ordering  the  College  o( 
Physicians  to  suggest  measures,  and  give  directions  to  prevent  the 
^spreading  the  infection  of  the  plague. 

Do  you  consider  that  was  the  real  Levant  plague  ?-:-No. 

Why  ? — ^At  that  period,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  trace  from  a 
variety  of  old  authors,  there  was  scarcely  such  a  thing  as  a  comraoa, 
se^wer.  The  privies  were  accumulated  under  every  house,  probably 
not  emptied  for  years ;  and  an  order  was  given  to  empty  them  once  a« 
month.  That  order  originated,  I  believe,  in  the  College  of  PhysiciaDS, 
after  the  spreading  of  the  plague. 

•  A*  you  do  not  consider  that  to  have  been  what  is  properly  termed 
the  Levant  pfaigue,  to  what  do  you  ascribe  the  sickness  in  1665  ?— -To. 
the  narrowness  of  the  streets,  accumulation  of  filth,  and  want  of  ven- 
tibUion ;  and,  probably,  a  diseased  constitution  of  the  atmosphere  at 
that  period. 

Then  you  consider  it  was  not  the  Levant  plague ;  that  it  was  not 
imported,  but  that  it  originated  in  England  ?— Yes ;  I  believe  that  it 
originated  in  England. 

Do  you  found  your  idea  of  its  not  being  the  Levant  plague  from 
any  historical  dcscriptaou  or  nosological  character  of  the  disease  ? — I 
have  not  been  able  to  trace  any  decided  fact  of  its  importation :  a  dr« 

*  4 
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CDmstaoce  of  so  much  importftnca  and  general  interest,  if  true,  would, 
I  think^  hate  been  marked  by  efery  medical  writer  and  kktoraan  of 
the  time.  I  look  npoii  the  oarrowoess  of  the  streets,  the  filth  of  the 
city,  the  waot  of  common  sewer?,  and  the  state  of  tho  atmosphere  at 
that  period,  to  hare  been  the  causes  j  but  particularly  the  wani  of 
fsommon  sewers. 

Was  it  attended  with  buboest  and  carbuncles  2— Yes,  as  far  sis  I  am 
^ble  to  learn ;  in  some  cases,  not  generally. 

Did  you  ever  see  cases  of  typhus  attended  with  buboes  ]*^¥es,  in 
f  he  &rst  instance,  in  some  inflammatory  constitutions* 

Frequently  ?— Not  frequently. 

Have  you  seen  the  carbuncles  in  typhus  ?«^I  hare  seen  an  enlarge, 
fnent  in  the  groin :  the  carbuncle,  in  general,  comes  on  the  back  be* 
tween  the  shoulders. 

Have  you  erer  heard  of  the  plague  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
since  l6$5  ? — ^There  was  a  disease  in  Dublin  something  similar,  but  I 
hare  not  any  correct  informati9n  as  to  it. 

In  what  year  ? — I  do  not  know  exactly ;  I  beliere  soon  after  the 
plague  in  London,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

Do  you  consider  that  our  quarantine  establishments  have  kept  the 
plague  from  being  introduced  into  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  ?-— No,  I 
^o  not ;  1  cannot  say  they  hare.  From  having  been  frequently  under 
quarantine  restraint  myself,  I  have  made  it  my  business  to  visit  most 
of  the  lazarettos  between  Gibraltar  and  Constantinople ;  but  the 
source  of  disease  is  more  frequently  seen  among  the  Greek  vessels  that 
carry  cargoes  to  Marseilles,  of  which  there  was  a  great  many  sailed 
^Q€^  after  the  blockade  by  the  British  squadron  under  Sir  John 
Duckworth. 

If  plague-infection  was  introduced  into  bales  of  goods  in  the  Medi. 
terranean,  do  yon  suppose  that  the  present  conveniences  and  oppof. 
tuoities  at  quarantine  establishments  in  Great  Britain  sufficient  to 
purify  them  from  the  infection  P^-I  consider  the  lazarettos,  as  far  as  I 
am  able  to  learn,  particularly  inefficient  in  fitment  for  that  purpose;  I 
mean  with  respect  to  ventilation  and  ballast. 

Do  you  consider  that  the  Levant  plague  can  exist  in  a  British  atmo-. 
sphere?— I  think  that  is  tery  doubtful;  but  I  think  there  is  great  en. 
couragement  to  nurse  disease,  if  any  is  imported  into  the  lazarettos. 
There  are  some  of  the  lazaretto  ships,  as  I  am  given  to  understand, 
where  the  shingle-ballast  has  not  been  shifted  for  many  years ;  and  in 
many  instances  fevers  have  been  produced  and  nursed  from  this  case, 
even  in  our  men-of-war.  The  men-of.war  formerly  used  to  be  bal- 
lasted with  shingles:  on  turning  this  ballast,  it  has  produced  fever  in 
several  of  (he  ships;  that  1  hare  seen  myself;  but  it  is  well  recorded. 

What  kind  of  fover  ? — The  usual  fever  of  the  station  they  happened 
to  be  on,  or  the  place  they  were  at :  not  the  plague.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact,  established  among  maritime  people,  that  the  health  of  our 
teets,  oar  troops  in  transports,  and  seamen  in  merchant-vessels,  have 
all  risen  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  perfection  at  which  we  have 
arrived  in  cleiuillaess  and  ventilatioa. 
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Have  you,  in  your  enquiries,'  e?cr  heard  of  a  plague  case  baTing  ar* 
rived  at,  or  been  seen,  in  any  lazaretto  in  Great  Britain  ? — Ne?er. 

Do  yon  not  suppose,  that  if  the  infection  of  plague  had  been  im^ 
ported  in  any  bales  of  goods  from  the  Mediterranean,  whicb  were 
opened  for  the  purpose  of  being  ventilated  at  lasarettos,  that  if  the 
plague  had  existed  therein,  and  was  contagious,  those  expurgators 
would  become  themselves  infected  with  the  plague  ?— Certainly. 

Would  the  circumstance  of  plague  not  having  been  seen  for  so  many 
years  in  Great  Britain,  or  in  lazarettos,  give  sufficient  confidence  for 
concluding  that  the  plague  cannot  exist  in  a  British  atmosphere  ? — I 
should  think  it  would  not  give  sufficient  confidence;  it  would  create 
great  alarm,  if  known  to  exbt. 

You  still  suppose  it  might  exist  ?-— I  think  that  is  a  doubtful  point. 

Is  not  plague  in  plague-countries  periodical  in  its  beginning  and 
end  ?— Yes. 

What  is  the  state  of  atmosphere  that  yon  conceive  compatible  and  ' 
not  compatible  with  the  existence  of^plague  ? — I  look  npon  it,  that  in 
cold  dry  weather  the  plague  does  not  so  frequently  exist.  In  hot 
weather,  after  floods,  when  the  rivers,  such  as  the  Nile,  have  overflowed, 
and  left  marshes  and  ponds,  the  action  of  the  sun  in  summer  on  such 
marshes  and  moist  ground  always  produces  disease,  and  frequently  in 
the  Levant  plague. 

What  sort  of  temperature  do  you  consider  necessary  to  the  existence 
pf  plague? — In  the  cases  of  plague  I  saw  at  Constantinople,  the  ther- 
inometer  stood  about  th^  freezing  point,  from  26  to  30 :  it  was  in  the' 
winter. 

Was  the  plague  prevalent  at  that  state  of  temperature  ? — No,  it  was 
pot ;  but  there  were  always  some  cases  there. 

There  were  cases  even  during  that  state  of  the  year  ?— There  are 
Iklways  some  cases  at  Constantinople. 

Was  you  at  Constantinople,  or  any  other  part  of  the  Levant,  at 
any  period  of  the  year  when  the  plague  was  raging  violently  ? — No. 

Do  you  hapi)en  to  know  what  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  is,  in 
which  it  is  proposed  to  act  most  violently  ?— -I  believe  a  high  tempera-* 
ture,  from  66  to  76  and  upwards. 

Is  there  any  reason,  when  there  is  a  hot  moist  air  in  this  country, 
and  the  temperature  rises  to  that  point,  that  the  plague  should  not 
oxist  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  any  other  ?— I  do  not  think  the 
summer.heat  ever  rises  so  high  in  England  as  in  those  latitudes. 

As  it  appears  that  it  existed  at  Constantinople  when  the  temperature 
was  nearly  at  the  freezing-point,  is  tjiere  any  reason  why  it  should  not 
exist  in  the  same  temperature  in  any  other  country  ?— In  most  other 
countries,  and  particularly  in  England,  the  houses  arc  better  ventilated, 
iHore  cleanly,  and  well  drained. 

Then  you  mean  to  state,  that  the  probability  of  its  existing  in 
England  depends  on  ventilation,  and  the  cleanliness  of  the  people  of 
thc  country  ? — Not  entirely,  but  in  a  great  measure. 

Do  you  (Consider  the  plague  in  its  character  as  infectious  or  conta. 
^ioust-— I  consider  it  equally  infectious  through  the  medium  of  thg^ 
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atmoBphere  of  a  sick  chamber  as  from  simple  contact,  having  experi- 
enced it  so  far  as  having  felt  the  arm  of  a  patient  under  plague. 

As  you  appear  to  consider  the  plague  as  connected  with  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere,  when  the  atmosphere  is  in  that  state  that  it  admits  of 
the  existence  of  plague,  do  you  then  consider  it  an  infectious  disorder: 
1  mean,  when  the  air  is  in  that  state  as  to  produce  a  liability  to  infec. 
tion  by  the  touch  ?— -I  think  it  is  impossible  to  come  in  contact  with  a 
plague-patienty  without  inhaling  the  atmosphere  of  his  chamber;  and 
that  we  are  more  susceptible  of  infection  by  the  membranes  of  respi. 
ration  than  those  of  the  fingers. 

Do  you  confine  it  to  the  sick  chamber,  or  to  the  general  atmo* 
sphere? — The  surrounding  atmosphere  of  the  chamber:  the  atmosphere 
of  a  sick  chamber  is  more  infectious  than  any  other. 

From  any  experience  that  you  have  had  of  the  plague,  have  you 
seen  instances  of  its  being  communicated  any  other  way  than  by  the 
touch  ? — Not  in  any  way ;  I  have  never  seen  an  instance  of  its  being 
communicated* 

You  have  stated,  that  you  were  present  when  there  were  cases  of 
plague  ? — When  there  were  plague- patients  at  Constantinople,  I  made 
interest  to  view  them  with  the  Arabian  physicians. 

State  the  circumstances  of  your  visit? — I  saw  him  approach  the  pa- 
tient, and  feel  the  pulse,  without  the  least  fear ;  and,  upon  the  second 
view,  but  with  some  apprehension  of  contagion,  I  was  induced  to  do 
the  same. 

In  what  stage  of  the  disease? — One  patient  had  been  ill  a  week^ 
and  was  recovering;  the  others  had  been  ill  two  or  three  days;  I  un« 
derstood  they  died  :  the  one  of  the  week's  illness  I  understood  to  have 
recovered. 

Were  buboes  and  carbuncles  on  these  ? — One  in  ihe  axilla. 

Were  these  all  the  cases  that  came  under  your  observation  ? — These 
were  all  the  cases  that  came  under  my  eye  that  were  decidedly  plague: 
I  saw  a  great  variety  of  Asiatic  fevers. 

Do  you  attribute  its  not  being  communicable  hy  contact,  to  the  state 
of  the  air  ?— -I  consider  that  the  plague  is  not  more  liable  to  be  com- 
municated by  contact)  than  by  inhaling  the  atmosphere  in  a  sick  room. 

Then  you  believe  it  is  equally  communicable  by  both,  either  hy 
contact  or  inhaling  ? — It  is  impossible  to  approach  to  contact  without 
Inhaling  the  atmosphere  of  a  sick  chamber • 

What  length  of  time  was  you  at  Constantinople? — I  was  there  three 
or  four  months. 

Do  you  consider  these  points  of  metaphysical  temperature  of  air  bo 
useful  and  decisive  in  the  inyestigation  of  disease,  as  the  plain  fact 
whether  the  disease  has  ever  existed  or  not  for  many  years  ?--^No,  I 
do  not. 

Then  you  consider  the  plain  fact  where  it  has  not  existed,  the  best 
criterion  ?— -The  best  criterion ;  but  I  do  not  consider  we  have  arrived 
at  sufficient  knowledge  with  respect  to  air,  so  as  to  ascertain  these 
facts  perfectly. 

As  you  touched  the  plague-patients  and  felt  their  pulses,  and  did 
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Mot  receire  the  disorder,  would  not  that  rather  eoarey  iht  idea  that  the 
plague  was  not  contagions  ? — ^That  would  depend  npon  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  on  the  state  and  constitution  of  the  individual  who 
bad  touched  the  patient ;  and  whether  there  was  a  predisposition  to 
receive  the  disease  or  resist  it. 

Did  you  make  the  subject  of  the  plague  jronr  study  while  you  was 
in  these  piai;e8  ? — From  being  frequently  under  the  restraint  of  qua- 
rantine, I  thought  a  good  deal  npon  the  subject^  and  read  a  good  deal. 

Did  you  pursue  that  by  inquiries  in  the  country  ? — By  inquiries  at 
the  places  we  touched  at.  '  I  made  a  point  of  yisiting  the  lazaretto 
when  I  was  on  quarantine,  and  permitted  to  do  so :  where  there  was 
no  lazarettos,  I  made  a  point  of  getting  information  from  medical 
practitioners* 

Were  these  practitioners  Greeks  or  Turks? — In  Constantinople 
there  were  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Arabians  ;  some  few  Italians  at 
Pera. 

Were  they  people  who  entertained  the  same  opinion  on  the  subject 
of  predestination  as  the  Turks? — Most  had  not;  some  had  ;  that  ia 
ao  opinion  they  do  not  avow. 

I  would  ask  whether  they  stated  to  you  that  they  considered  there 
was  atiy  danger  in  the  use  of  the  clothes  of  the  persons  who  had  died 
of  the  plague  ?-— Yes ;  certainly. 

Then  you  infer^  that  the  plague  nay  be  con¥«yed  by  ckKhes^  or 
other  things  than  the  touch  ? — Certainly. 

Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  what  length  of  time  packages  may 
he  conveyed,  supposing  the  air  not  to  operate  upon  them,  or  any 
clothes  or  materials  used  by  persons  having  the  plague,,  before  they 
lose  the  power  of  communicating  the  infection:  state,  either  from 
your  own  experience  or  information  ? — That  entirely  depends  on  the 
ventilation  of  the  packages* 

If  the  packages  are  not  subject  to  ventilation,  you  are  of  opinion 
that  the  plague  may  be  conveyed  ? — It  depends  on  the  state  of  the  at- 
nosphere.  What  I  conceive  as  to  cotton  is,  that  it  depends  on  the 
state  of  the  cotton  when  it  is  brought  on.board.  The  Turks  are  a 
people  very  superstitious  :  when  a  person  dies  of  the  plague,  they  put 
the  corpse  into  a  shell,  and  sometimes  the  buboes  discharge  matter  on 
carrying  a  corpse  to  the  grave  ;  this  matter  comes  in  contact  with  the 
dust:  or,  if  that  dust  should  afterwards  be  mixed  with  cotton,  and  that 
e^itAu  comes  to  England  and  meets  with  a  diseased  atmosj^ere,  I  can. 
not  answer  for  the  long  conveyance^  without  ventilation^  destroying 
theiafeotion. 

You  have  no  reason  to  conclude  it  could  not  ? — I  have  no  reason  to 
eonciude  it  could  not.  I  think  a  lazaretto,  properly  fitted^up  with 
▼entilating  apparatus,  so  as  to  cause  a  current  of  air  to  be  constantly 
percolating  through  the  cargoes,  the  vitality  of  any  contagion  that 
might  be  conveyed  to  England  must  be  soon  destroyed  by  that  means* 

Are  not  animal  substances,  such  as  goats*  skins,  particularly  suscep. 
tible  of  infection  ?— They  arc;  goat-skins  and  hare-skins,  and  Turkey 
carpets. 
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Do  yofi  t]ikik  that  'tiie  bales  of  goodr  wU eh  ate  closely  paek«4  tnd 
come  from  Constantinople,  admit  of  suck  a  TentilatioD,  without  being 
completely  opened^  as  to  gite  securrty  ? — No  ;  it  depeiHls  much  on  the 
flta<e  of  ventilation  at  the  lazarettos.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  airing 
process  might  be  as  efficlehily  performed  »s  it  now  is»  in  a  much  shorter 
periody  by  a  different  fitment,  attending  to  the  state  of  the  ballast  and 
holdi  vfhioh  in  efefyahip  i»  important^  bat  in  lazarettos  moat  partku. 
larly  so. 

Yoli  sttiCed,  that  yotf  thought  that  odc  of  the  things  that  eontribtited 
to  the  plague  was  the  stagnant  water  }«-«I I  always  cotttfibutes  to  dis- 
ease, 

1^0  you  know  that  the  plague  is  frequently  pfCTalent  in  Egypt  ?-^ 
Very  welL 

Do  you  happen  io  know  at  what  period  the  Nile  rises  and  falls  I — I 
believe  it  begins  to  fall  aboat  August.  I  have  not  a  perfect  reeolleo* 
tioo  of  the  history  of  the  Nile. 

l>o  you  not  know  that  the  Nile  rises  during  the  sommer  in  hoi 
weather^  and  subsides  during  the  winter}— It  subsides  during  the 
nntumn,  I  think* 

Is  plague  prevalent  in  Egypt  during  the  winter  and  antumn  ?-^It  is 
inore  prevalent  in  summer  than  in  winter.  .    ^. 

That  is,  it  is  prevalent  in  Egypt  at  a  time  when  stagnant  water  is 
■Dt  found  ?— Yes^  at  M  timee^ 

After  what  yon  have  stated^  I  should  like  to  have  yoor  opinion,  9$ 
n  physician,  whether  you  would  take  on  yourself  to  advise,  on  >our 
own  responsibilityp  the  relaxation,  or  the  material  relaxation,  of  any 
of  the  precautions  in  this  country  to  prevent  the  communication  of  the 
plague  ?— That  is  a  serious  question^  Thovgh  I  have  not  a  doub}  but 
what  the  quarantine  might  be  with  safety  considerably  dimir/ished, 
nnder  certain  regulations  of  ventilation  and  fitment^  in  laaareK**^;  >et 
it  is  a  thing  of  so  much  importance,  that  it  ought  to  be  proci.  ..rd  to 
with  the  greatest  caution. 

Do  you  think  any  distinction  might  be  taken  betwceii  jj.cuu.iS  and 
goods  in  quarantine  I — Yes»  I  do. 

In  what  period  do  you  think  persona  would  be  sefe  frona  Sm>  rna  ? — > 
As  much  quarantine  in  general  as  the  men-of-war  pertorm  ;  U)rt  e  days« 
At  Malta,  coming  from  the  Morea,  I  remember  bringing  a  pussent^er 
who  was  very  aniionS  to  go  on-shore,  and  they  let  him  out  in  three 
days. 

Did  yon  ever  heat  of  inoculation  for  the  plague  ?*-Yes,  I  have,  by 
Dr.  White,  whom  I  knew  well :  the  patient  died  under  the  disease* 
I  am  not  sure  it  was  the  pUgue,  or  whether  the  disease  he  died  of  was 
from  inoculation. 

1^0  you  make  a  distinction  between  ships  of  war  and  merchant  ships? 
^Certainly. 

Do  yott  consider  it  more  likely  that  the  infection  should  be  received 
in  the  internal  part  of  nbale,  or  the  outside? — ^That  depends  on  the 
state  of  the  balfe  of  cotton ;  the  state  it  was  embarked  in,  whether 
moist  or  perfectly  dry. 
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If  it  not  likely  to  exist  in  the  internal  part  of  n  bale?-^ertainljr, 
Infection  is. 

And  therefore,  if  it  does  so  exist,  according  to  your  doctrine,  wonTd 
it  not  communicate  plague,  unless  properly  purified  and  ventilated  ?— * 
That  I  consider  very  doubtful ;  but  I  should  be  rery  desirous  to  aroid 
the  rtsk^  by  having  it  ventilated. 

Do  yon  believe  that  the  plague  can  be  imported  into  Great  Britain? 
— I  should  think  it  possible,  certainly. 

Do  you  think  it  likely  ? — No ;  and  I  think  the  vitality  of  the  disease 
might  be  soon  destroyed,  if  it  was. 

And  therefore  you  consider  it  could  not  long  exist  in  England  ?— *I 
think  it  could  not  long  exist  in  England. 

If  the  air  was  in  a  state  which  admitted  of  its  existing  at  all,  and  it 
was  once  communicated,  what  reason  is  there  to  believe  it  would  not 
be  generally  communicated :  why  would  it  not  spread  > — The  disea»s 
would  be  weakened,  in  the  first  instance,  in  the  lazarettos,  by  TenCiia. 
lion  and  fumigation. 

I  am  assuming  a  case  where  there  is  no  lazaretto? — I  see  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  spread,  except  that  the  English  people  are  more 
cleanly,  better  ventilated  in  their  apartments ;  and  the  common  sewers 
and  drains  carry  off  all  filth,  which  is  a  great  cause  of  the  spreading  of 
the  plague  in  other  countries. 

If  it  got  among  the  lower  orders  of  people,  who  are  extremely 
crowded  together  in  large  towns,  might  it  not  then  1 — Certainly ;  but 
they  would  be  immediately  separated. 

Do  you  think  the  plague  more  infectious  than  the  small-pox,  or 
measles,  or  typhus? — Yes,  perhaps  more  infectious  than  any  other 
disease :  I  have  never  seen  any  infection  from  it;  I  have  from  all  the 
other  diseases  named.  In  the  hospital  I  have  now  charge  of,  I  had, 
four  yours  ago,  about  eighty-two  cases  of  measles  of  a  mild  character. 
I  was  desirous  of  two  girls  being  infected ;  I  placed  them  in  the 
wards;  neither  of  them  took  it.  I  changed  their  linen ;  they  both  took 
it|  and  passed  the  disease  mildly. 

Did  you  ever  know  cases  of  typhus  in  which  there  were  buboes  as 
in  the  plague? — In  high  inflammatory  constitutions,  I  have  seen  an 
enlargement  of  the  groin,  probably  a  sympathetic  enlargement,  in  the 
first  stage  oi  the  disease. 

Do  you  consider  the  buboes  a  distinctive  character  of  the  fever 
called  the  plague  ? — I  should  think  so. 

Is  the  typhous  fever,  such  as  we  have  it  in  England,  a  common  dis- 
order in  those  countries  where  plague  prevails?-— It  is  not  so  preva- 
lent, but  it  is  more  fatal ;  the  bilious  remittent  fever  is  more  common. 

The  typhus  exists  distinctly  from  the  plague,  though  not  so  common  t 
*— Distinctly,  though  not  common. 

Do  you  think  that  different  regions,  according  to  their  different  dr^ 
cumstances  of  climate,  soil,  and  construction  of  cities,  produce  among 
the  people,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  fevers  of  a  particular  cha- 
raotorl—rYes,  certainly. 

Do  you  think  that  one  case  of  such  fever  being  contagious,  and  the 
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^QtogiOQ  transported  to  another  country,  where  the  circnmsttnciii 
are  different,  theywoald  establish  themselres  in  the  other  country  !r- 
No;  only  partially,  if  at  all. 

Is  that  your  general  opinlop  as  to  the  probability  of  the  plague  be- 
ing transported  from  the  Levant,  and  communicated  to  other  coun. 
trii^s  ? — Yes ;  although^  if  it  was  imported  into  England  during  a  diseased 
condidoQ  of  the  atmosphere,  it  might  do  great  mischief  before  the 
▼itality  of  the  disease  was  o?ercome. 

But  you  think  it  could  not  long  surriTe  Its  importation  ? — Not  long. 

And  so  you  think  of  all  other  fevers  ?~A11  others  that  are  not  ear 
demic  of  the  country* 

All  other  feters  characterized  by  particular  circumstances? — Yea. 

Do  you  suppose  the  atmosphere  of  England  has  been  applicable  t^ 
the  receiving  or  generation  of  plague  for  the  last  one  hundred  years  ? 
—No ;  this  country,  and  erery^part  of  the  world  inhabited,  has  been 
nore  cultivated,  underwood  near  cities  has  been  cleared  away,  and 
iwamps  drained;  which  has  contributed  much  to  rendering  the  disease 
milder. 

*  Does  not  plague  occur  near  the  Mediterranean,  where  ^u&rantine- 
laws  are  rigid  ? — ^Yes. 

Do  you  suppose  the  plague  to  be  introduced  into  these  places,  or 
generated  in  the  places  themselves  ?— 1  have  net er  been  able  to  ascer* 
tain  as  a  fact  the  introduction  of  plague  .into  any  place:  1  have  heard 
It  attributed  to  men  and  to  goods,  but  never  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Have  you  ever  heard  that  the  plague  which  prevails  so  generally 
upon  the  coast  of  the  Levant,  has  been  spread  eastward  over  the  con* 
tinent  of  Asia? — ^I  believe  it  has  made  some  progress,  but  not  always 
eastward. 

I  should  be  glad  to  know  your  opinion,  founded  on  your  genera} 
knowledge,  why  the  plague  should  not  proceed  eastward  through  the 
continent  of  Asia  by  land,  as  probably  it  is  communicated  westward, 
by  persons  and  goods  transported  on-board  a  ship  ?^-I  consider  that 
as  entirely  depending  upon  a  diseased  state  of  the  atmosphere  in  these 
places ;  and,  as  to  its  being  communicated  westward  by  persons  and 
goods,  I  never  knew  it  so  communicated. 

You  must  have  heard  that  the  plague  is  frequent  in  Aleppo,  and  that 
the  caravans  proceed  regularly  with  goods  in  bales  from  Aleppo  east* 
ward  through  the  continent  of  Asia:  have  you  ever  heard  of  the 
plague  being  communicated  by  these  caravans  to  the  eastern  country  ? 
—Never. 

*  Why  should  not  the  plague  be  carried  in  bales  of  goods  transported 
to  Asia  eastward,  as  well  as  brought  by  goods  or  persons  on-board 
ship  westward? — I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not. 

Does  your  knowledge  of  the  practice  of  countries  eastward  enable 
you  to  say  whether  the  transportation  of  goods  by  caravans  is  calcu. 
lated  in  any  way  to  prevent  the  communication  of  the  plague?— •Not 
but  I  have  seen  the  unloading  of  a  caravan ;  the  goods  are  not  so 
closely  packed  in  caravans  as  in  Levant  ships.  You  are  aware  of  the 
mode  they  adopt  in  ships:  the  cargoes  are  screwed  down;  they  often 
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fftka  t!ie  beams  of  a  ship  in  fcrolng  tbe  goods  dow«;  aod  eonttgotatlf 
-tliej  are  more  liable,  from  their  eloao  stowage,  lo  retain  InfeetioB,  if 
infoctton  is  embarked. 

Bot  the  plague  might  as  well  be  acqeired  hy  a  cararan  as  brought  by 
a  ship? — Certaialj. 

Yott  saj  yoQ  was  present  at  the  unpacking  of  the  caravans }— Yes. 

Where?— At  Constantinople. 

From  whence  did  they  come? — I  haTo  seen  one,  I  belierefrom 
Aleppo.  I  was  only  present  at  the  unpacking  of  one,  and  I  am  not 
Hware  where  it  came  from :  they  pick  up  goods,  the  same  as  onr  wag. 
gons,  CTery  where  on  the  road,  I  was  told. 

Do  yon  know  that  they  come  tfarongh  infected  countries  t — I  am  not 
aware  €^  that. 

Are  you  not  surprised  that  the  ezpurgators  of  goods  hi  lacarettos  hi 
Great  Britain  haye  never  received  (he  plague  ?*— I  should  coaelode, 
from  its  not  haYing  been  imported. 

Then  yon  suppose  it  has  not  been  imported  riooe  the  establishment 
of  lazarettos  ?— Yes,  I  suppose  so. 

Do  you  think  the  epidemic  disease  under  certain  eircomstances 
may  become  contagious  F—Yes,  it  certainly  may  become  infectious. 

Do  you  suppose  that  the  plague  has  been  imported  prior  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  lazarettos  in  Great  Britain  ' — I  nerer  hoard  tlmt  it  haa 
been  ascertained  as  a  fact. 

If  it  had  been  imported,  would  it  naturally  have  occasioned  Iho 
league  in  the  community? — Not  naturally:  It  might  hare  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  climate,  or  by  management 

flow  long  do  you  consider  the  infection  of  the  plague  may  be  latent 
in  bale  goods  ? — I  cannot  exactly  state  what  length  of  time  it  may  re« 
main  latent  in  bale  goods. 

'-  Do  you  know  that  there  is  no  ascertained  account  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  plague  by  importation,  previous  to  the  quarantine-laws  ?— - 
^ot  any  thdt  i  am  acquainted  with. 

Do  you  thiuk  that  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  the  old  historians 
was  merely  vague  report? — I  am  not  competent  to  decide;  I  cannot 
speak  as  to  that  question. 

Would  you  not  rather  be  governed  by  modern  facts  than  historical 
reports?— Certainly  1  would. 

Do  you  consider  the  typhous  ferer  a  species  of  the  plagae  !— Not 
Exactly,  but  partaking  of  a  highly  malignant  fever. 

Does  not  Cullen  call  the  plague  a  high  state  of  typhous  ferer? — 
Yes,  a  high  state  of  contagious  typhus ;  but  he  never  saw  it. 
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**  r  would  have  men  know.  that.  thoHjrh  I  reprehend  the  easle  pasrin;  over  of  Che  eamec  «f  thion 
^^j  a««rihlm  them  to  secret  i|nd  hUUoa  vertaei  aad  properties ;  (for  thi«  hath  arrested  and  W 
"ableepe  all  true  enquiry  and  indications;)  yet  f  doe  not  nnderstaod  bat  that,  in  the  practkil 
'•part  of  Imowlcdfl^e^  mnch  will  be  ]tf%  to  experience  and  probation,  whereonto  indication  oaniMt 
**  so  rally  reach  t  and  this  not  only  in  Mpecie,  bat  in  individtM,  Yet  it  was  well  said,  ^«r«  ^cirg 
'  •*  MwjMr  tmmu  scire/' -RACON, 


An  Historical  and  Practical  Treatise  en  the  Internal  Use  ef 
Hydro-Cyanic  fPriusic)  Acid,  in  Pulmonary  Consumption  ami 
ether  Diseases  if  the  Chesty  as  well  as  in  seseral  Complaints  <tf* 
tended  hy  great  Nervous  Irritation  or  acute  Pain  :  with  fuB 
.  Directions  for  the  Preparation  and  Administratiom  of  that  Medi^ 
aines  and  m  preUmisusry  descriptive  Account  of  the  principal 
Diseases  in  which  it  has  been  employed,  illustrated  by  nvmerosss 
Cases,  By  A.  B.  Gkawills,  m.«.  7.iil«b*  s.hs.  M.a.i«  PbysicUn  in 
ordtnAry  to  kis  Rojal  Higbnefls  the  Duke  of  CUreoce;  Member  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physiciana  ia  London ;  priacipal  PhysictM 
to  the  Royal  iDfirmiiry  for  the  Diseases  of  Childreo ;  FbysicUo. 
Accoucheur  to  the  Westmioster  General  Dispensary,  <&c*  12mo« 
pp«  417,    Second  £ditio(i>  greatly  enlarged.     Longman  and  Co« 

THE  present  edition,  it  is  $aid  in  the  Preface,  ^'  may  be  con^i. 
sidered  as  a  new  work,  and  the  fourth  attempt  which  th^ 
author  has  made,  iu  the  course  of  five  years,  to  establish  tha 
claims  of  a  new  and  powerful  remedy  to  the  attention  of 
the  medical  profession  m  this  country.  To  the  original  facta 
and  observations  respecting  this  important  subject  contained  in 
the  first  edition,  consisting  of  less  than  one  hundred  page$, 
the  author  has  been  enabled  to  add,  since  the  period  of  its  pub- 
lication and  rapid  circulation  in  1810,  a  vast  mass  of  information 
collected  from  various  sources,  rendering  it  incumbent  upon 
him  to  new^model  the  work,  and  extend  it  to  its  present  size. 
He  trusts  that,  in  so  doing,  he  shall  not  be  taxed  with  having 
unnecessarily  swelled  his  pamphlet  into  a  volume;  and  that^ 
when  reference  shall  have  been  made  to  the  additional  matter 
of  practical  utility  contained  in  the  present  edition,  the  scope 
he  had  in  view  in  publishing  it  will  not  be  mistaken/' 

The  success  of  the  author^s  exertions  will  be  best  shown 
by  the  relation  of  the  fact,  that  about  eight  or  nine  quarts 
of  prussic  acid  for  medicinal  purposes  have  been  sold  at 
Apothecaries'  Hall  siuce  April  1319;  and  Mr.  Garden,  tiie 
chemist^  says  that  he  has  disposed  of  forty  pints  since  the  sacie 
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period.  This  quantity,  for  a  medicine  which  is  administttred, 
at  most,  in  the  dose  of  from  sixteen  to  twenty-four  drops  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  must  be  regarded  as  very  considerable. 
There  are  circumstances,  which  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to 
enumerate,  that  render  it  becoming  in  us,  on  this  occasion,  to 
withhold  the  expression  of  the  eulogies  which  reviewers,  for 
their  own  self*complacency  and  satisfaction,  are  accustomed 
to  indulge  in,  in  their  critical  exordia,  when  they  consider  theia 
to  be  merited;  but,  if  any  book  ever  had  the  less  justice  done 
to  its  deserts  from  the  want  of  such  panegyrics,  this  treatise 
will  not,  if  we  are  successful  in  our  attempt  to  give  the  reader 
.  of  this  article  any  thing  like  an  adequate  idea  of  its  contents: 
for,  the  number  of  interesting  facts  which  it  presents,  the 
assiduity  with  which  they  have  been  collected,  and  the 
perspicuous  and  methodic  manner  in  which  they  are  related, 
need  only  be  contemplated  in  order  that  thev  may  obtain  the 
tribute  which  is  due  to  the  author,  and  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  claims  of  the  work  to  the  attention  of  medical  practi- 
tioners. We  proceed  immediately  to  our  analysis,  without 
any  further  prelude,  as  any  remarks  which  we  may  have  to  make 
respecting  the  value  of  the  remedy  which  it  is  the  object  of  this 
treatise  to  place  in  its  proper  point  of  view,  will  be  most  pro- 
perly brought  forward  when  we  come  to  consider  its  particular 
application. 

After  some  preliminary  reflections,  comprising  an  account  of 
the  scope  and  objects  of  the  present  work,  the  author  treats 
of  the  chemical  history  of  prussic  acid  :  this,  being  a  matter  of 
interesting  curiosity,  rather  than  of  practical  importance  to 
strictly  medical  readers,  we  may  pass  over  without  adducing 
from  it  any  more  than  an  account  of  the  constituents  of  this 
acid,  as  they  have  been  determined  by  Mr.  Gay-Lussac.  Ac- 
cording to  this  chemist,  it  is  forined  of  carbon  and  azote, 
acidified  by  hydrogen.  To  the  peculiar  gaseous  compound  of 
carbon  and  azote,  the  base  of  the  acid,  he  ha^  given  the  name 
of  cyanogen^  (from  kyanos^  blue,  and  gennao^  to  produce,) 
which  he  has  found  to  be  composed  of  46*19  parts  of  carbon, 
and  53*81  of  azote,  in  KX>5  and  the  hydro-cyanic  acid,  of  those 
same  proportions  of  carbon  and  azote,  with  the  addition  of  3*90 
of  hydrogen  :  so  that  the  acid  is  composed  of  equal  volumes  of 
cyanogen  and  hydrogeh.  This  combination  is,  however, 
gaseous  ;  the  liquid  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  prussic 
acid,  is  a  solution  of  this  gas  in  water.  Mr.  H.  C  Jennimgs 
(the  inventor  of  the  mariner's  compass  which  is  safe  from  mag- 
netic influence  of  the  ship  in  which  it  is  placed,)  seems  to  be 
the  only  chemist  who  has  obtained  pure  liquid  prussic  acid,  by 
means  of  immense  pressure,  as  we  stated  in  a  former  Number 
^f  tins  Journal,  (November  1818.} 
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The  second  section  of  this  work  treats  of  the  modes  of  pre* 
paring  the  hydro*cyanic  acid  for  medicinal  purposes.  Those 
which  have  been  hitherto  recommended,  are  the  processes  of 
ScHEELE,  as  improved  by  La  Planche;  and  of  VAU^tuEUN; 
each  of  which.  Dr.  Granville  says,  is  perfectly  good  for  medi- 
cinal purposes.  That  of  Vauquelin  appears  to  be  most  readily 
practicable  by  persons  not  well  versed  in  chemical  operations ; 
t  is  as  follows. 

^  **  Into  a  solaticm  consisting  of  two  ounces  of  cyanuret  of 
mercury  and  sixteen  ounces  of  water,  pass  as  much  sulphuretted 
hydrogen-gas  as  will  serve  to  decompose  the  salt,  leaving  aii 
excess  of  the  gas.  Filter  the  liquor  to  separate  the  sulpburet 
of  mercury  formed,  and  treat  the  filtered  liquor  with  aa  excess 
of  subcarbonate  of  lead.  Shake  the  bottle  until  the  excess  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  be  absorbed.  Filter  once  more,  and 
the  remaining  liquor  will  be  diluted  hydro-cyanic  acid,  of  a 
proper  strength  for  medicinal  purposes;" 

The  following  is  the  formula  which  is  employed  at  Apothe* 
earies'  Hall,  and  which  was  supplied  by  Mr.  Brande. 

**  Prussiate  of  mercury  (cyanuret),  fcj;  muriatic  (hydro- 
efaloric)  acid,  ft j  ;  water,  fcv.  Draw  off  four  pints,  and 
rectify  through  chalk." 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  supply  our  readers  with  a  point  of 
information  that  they  must  here  desire, — that  is  to  say,  an  ac- 
count pf  the  precise  proportions,  in  regard  to  strength,  of  the 
two  preparations  jus^  described.  It  is  the  former  to  which  Dr. 
Granville  alludes.when  speaking  of  the  doses,  &c.  in  the 
course  of  this  work ;  but  no  great  inconvenience  will  be  expe« 
rienced  by  thosewho  may  choose  to  employ  the  preparation 
from  Apothecaries'  Hall,  as  the  latter  does  not  vary  considerably 
from  being  double  the  strength  of  that  obtained  by  the  former, 
or  Vauquelin's,  process. 

Some  observations  ensue  on  the  presence  of  prussic  acid  in 
animal  substances,  when  a  few  facts  are  noticed  which. have 
been  thought  to  show  that  it  has  been  found  in  the  human 
body,  under  certain  conditions,  during  life,  though  it  does 
not  naturally  exist  in  animal  substances  in  its  proper  form,  but 
only'in  its  elements.  In  several  vegetable  matters  it  exists  na- 
turally ;  as  in  bitter  almonds,  and  various  kernels  having  a  simi. 
lar  taste  to  them ;  peach-flowers  \  peach  and  nectarine  leaves ; 
the  cherry-laurel,  (lauro-cerasus) ;  the  bark  of  the  prunus 
padus ;  uva  ursi,  &c. :  the  whole  of  which  possess  the  odour,  as, 
well  as  the  taste,  which  is  so  strongly  manifested  by  prussic 
acid. 

The  fifth  section  treats  of  the  physiological  experiments  made 
with  hydroocyanic  acid.  Of  the  highly  deleterious  efiects  of. 
this  substance  on  animal  bodies^  when  administered  in  certain 
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^dAntttiesy  every  tnedicsl  reader  must  be  welkirtfornied  ;  end 
it  cannot  be  unknow^n  to  them  that  fatal  consequences  have  not 
ttnfrequentij  ensued  from  the  use  of  iaureUwater^  laurel-leares 
in  custard:^,  &c.  cherry^brandy,  noyeau^ratifie  flavoured  with 
kernels,  and  even  from  bitter  almonds  when  eaten  in  consider* 
able  quantities.  The  colleges  of  London  and  Edinburgh  have 
even  deemed  it  prudent  to  reject  the  old  black-tberry  atone 
•water  of  the  shops,  (formerly  so  favourite  a  remedy  with  the 
people  in  convulsive  affecticMis  in  children^  and  especially  in 
those  attending  the  eruption  of  smalUpox,)  from  their  PbariBfr* 
copceias,  because  of  the  danger  attendant  on  the  popular  use  of 
a  medicme  containing  prussic  acid.  It  was  the  striking 
mmilarity  of  certain  qualities  of  taste  and  odour  possessed  in 
common  by  all  those  substances  with  the  same  qualities  id  the 
prussic  acid,  that  led,  by  analogy,  to  the  use  of  the  latter  as  m 
aoedicine.  Cberry«water  and  laurel-water  had  been  for  some 
years  commonly  used  as' remedies,  the  latter  especially  in  Italy^ 
when  the  prussic  acid  was  first  sulministered»  Chemistry  has 
«nce  shown  that  the  vegetable  substances  above  enuin^eted 
contain  prussic  acid. 

Several  physiologists  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  pte« 
cise  way  in  which  the  system  is  affected  by  prussic  acid:  that 
is  to  say,  whether  that  substance  acts  by  producing  excitefnent 
er  asthenia,  what  part  of  the  body  is  especiallv  and  primarily 
affected  by  it ;  and  how  death  is  produced^  when  it  acts  as  a 
poison  :  but  none  of  these  questions  has  been  satisfactorily  ex« 
plained.  Some  have  supposed,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  acts  aa 
a  direct  sedative ;  but  Messrs.  Duvioman  and  Par&nt  say^ 
^  we  feel  convinced  that  the  prussic  acid  acts  immediately  on 
the  nervous  system,  of  which  it  excites  the  action  in  a  manner 
very  prompt,  but  transient;"*  which  seems  more  probable 
than  the  former  opinion,  for  it  is  hardly  possible  to  coeceive 
that  there  is  in  nature  a  diirct  and  positive  sedative  to  an  anitnai 
bedy.  The  notion  of  Manzoni  and  Fanzago  respecting  ita 
agency,  is  not  unworthy  of  attention:  they  think  that  it  acts  as 
a  stimulai^t  to  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied,  whilst  its  influence 
en  the  rest  of  the  system  is  sedative.  We  have  pretty  good 
evidence  timt  a  blister  often  acts  in  this  way,  by  coocei^rating 
vital  action  in  one  particular  spot ;  aad  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
auppose  that  other  stimulants  may  act  in  a  similar  maQaer^ 
With  respect  to  the  parts  of  the  body  especiaUy  acted  :$ifii  by 
prussic  acid,  the  opinion  of  Magendie  seems  to  be  most  pro* 
nable:  he  thinks  that  it  lessens,  suspends,  or  annihilates,  (ac« 
cording  to  the  quantities  in  wl^iich  it  is  administered,)  the 
innctions  of  aninial  life  (of  Bichat),  without  acting  directly 

*  American  Msdicsl  Recorder,  voL  ii.  p»  464. 
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on  those  of  nutritive  or  organic  life.  The  latter  become 
extinguished  when  the  acid  is  administered  in  a  large  dose; 
but  this  effect  equally  ensues  from  certain  degrees  of  injury 
to  the  organs  of  animal  life,  in  whatever  way  inflicted, 
and  when  it  is  clearly  evident  that  the  deleterious  agent  has 
acted  immediately  on  those  organs  alone.  But,  though  w^e 
may,  as  physiologists,  feel  very  desirous  to  have  these  questions 
decided,  we  may  be  pretty  \vell  satisfied,  as  medical  practi- 
tioners, with  the  knowledge  of  ,the  facts  comprised  in  the  fol- 
lowing observations  of  the  author. 

<^  The  prussic  acid,  when  administered  to  a  psttent  labouring  under 
a  disease  of  vascular  or  other  excitement,  appears  %i:^  ^xcrt  an  imme., 
diate  influence  on  the  nervous  system  ^  it  gradually  diminishes  irrita* 
"bility,  checks  a  too-rapid  circulation,  and  calms  many  of  the  symp. 
toms  of  fever.  If  a  dry  cough  be  present,  it  promotes  expectoration 
in  the  first  instance,  and  subsequently  stops  the  cough  itself.  The 
isnirits,  before  exalted,  sooa  feel  the  quieting  impression  of  the  acid; 
they  become  subdued;  the  speech,  the  countenance,  even  the  ex- 
pression of  the  eyes,  assume  a  character  qf  unusual  meekness:  there 
is  a  relief  from  pain  and  actual  sufi'ering ;  sleep  comes  on  undisturbed, 
respiration  is  soft,  and  the  pulse  more  tranquil  than  at  any  other  pe- 
riod of  the  complaint,  having  lost  the  throbbing  heat  of  irritation; 
In  some  few  cases,  these  sedative  effects  are  so  mnch  more  consider, 
able,  that  the  patient  expresses  himself  as  if  on!  v  *  half  aliveJ*  On 
those  occasions,  there  is  an  apparent  entire  prostration  of  strertgth^ 
great  lowness  of  spirits,  and  unwillingness  to  move,  speak,  or  take 
food;  (relatiye)  life  seems  (almost)  suspended,  yet  the  head  and 
mind  remain  clear  and  intelligent;  there  is  a  total  absence  of  pain*; 
neither  does  the  patient  complain  of  any  symptom  of  local  or  general 
irritation  ;  the  heat  of  the  skin  is  natural,  and  the  pulse,  in  the  midst 
of  this  dead  suspense,  continues  its  course  steadily  and  quietly.  This 
state  of  things  lasts  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  when  it  ceases, 
and  e^ery  organ  is  gradually  restored  to  its  former  integrity  of 
functiioa.  It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  such  instances 
5>f  great  depression  arc  extremely  rare;  and  indeed  seldom  occur  ex* 
tcept  where  the  dose  has  been  too  large,  or  the  acid  has  been  injudi- 
ciously administered  ;  or  from  some  peculiarity  of  constitution." 

We  pass  over,  for  the  present,  sonae  general  obsei'vations  on 
the  efficacy  of  this  medicine  in  relieving  cough  from  various 
causes,  hectic  ievcr,  asthma,  chronic  inilaiDaYation  in  various 
ppgaus,  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  nienorrhagia  aod  dysmenorrhcea, 
hemoptysis,  and  some  nervous  diseases, — to  the  section  on.  the 
poisonous  effects  of  the  prussic  acid,  and  the  means  of  opposing 
them*  We  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  notice  the  most 
important  observations  relating  to  the  subjects  previously  euu- 
(iierated. 

Respecting  the  poisonous  effects  of  the  prussic  acid,  w^e  shall 
only  notice  some  observations  made  by  Mr,  Coullon  regarding 
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himself,  and  by  Prof.  Hufeland,  for  the  purpose  of  showing' 
the  diilerent  effects  of  different  doses:  though  we  suppose 
almost  every  medical  practitioner  must  be  familiar  with  the 
history  of  observations  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Coullon  says,  that,  on  taking  an  increased  quantity  of 
diluted  prussic  acid,  which*  in  the  dose  of  twenty  or  thirty  drops 
had  not  produced  any  considerable  effect,  he  found  the  liquid 
to  possess  an  extremely  bitter  taste  ;  an  increased  secretion  of 
saliva  took  place,^and  nausea  in  a  slight  degree  occurred  two 
or  three  times.  The  pulse  became  more  frequent  than  ordinary, 
but  returned  to  its  natural  standard  in  less  than  two  hours.  He 
experienced,  for  a  few  minutes,  a  sense  of  weight,  and  a  slight 
pain,  in  the  head  about  the  forehead.  Oppression  about  the 
chest,  alternating  with  a  slight  pulsating  pain,  was  ?ilso  felt 
for  about  six  hours.  Prof.  Hufeland  relates  the  case  of  a  robust 
and  healthy  man,  aged  36  years,  who,  when  about  to  be  seized 
as  a  thief  by  the  police  officers,  took  a  small  phial  containing  a 
strong  solution  of  prussic  acid  in  alcohol  from  his  pocket,  the 
greater  part  of  which  he  swallowed.  He  staggered  a  few 
steps,  then  sunk  on  his  knees,  and  expired  without  appearing 
to  suffer  pain.  Not  the  slightest  trace  of  respiration  or  pulse 
could  be  discerned,  A  few  minutes  afterwards,  a  single  and 
violent  inspiration  took  place,  which  was  repeated  in  about  two 
niinutes.  The  extremities  were  cold,  the  breast  and  abdomen 
still  warm,  the  eye-lids  were  half  open,  and  the  eyes  promi- 
nent  and  glistening  :  the  face  was  not  distorted,  but  rather  likin 
that  of  a  person  asleep.  The  corpse  exhaled  a  strong  smell  oif 
bitter  almonds. 

Dr,  Granville  says,  that  his  own  examinations  of  animals 
poisoned  by  prussic  acid  developed  no  appearances  of  organic 
lesion  after  death  ;  and  he  says  also  that  the  muscles  are  not 
excitable  by  galvanism,  when  the  dose  has  been  very  consider- 
able. Or  F I  LA  seems  to  have  remarked  nothing  apparently 
attributable  to  the  acid  in  such  circumstances,  but  congestion 
of  blood  in  the  veins  and  vacuity  of  the  arteries,  which  is  ob- 
served in  cases  of  sudden  death  from  several  and  diverse  causes. 
He  however  says,  that  the  muscles  are  excitable  by  galvanism 
for  some  time  after  apparent  death.  The  blood  seems  geiierally 
to  have  remained  fluid.  None  of  the  appearances  in  the  bodies 
of  animals  poisoned  by  prussic  acid,  are  peculiar  to  this  state. 
The  odour  they  exhale  like  that  of  bitter  almonds,  will  however 
indicate  the  probaWlity  of  its  having  been  the  cause  of  death. 
'Fhe  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  examination  of  bodies 
poisoned  by  prussi«  acid,  when  in  a  state  not  much  diluted,  is 
that  it  cannot  be  detested  in  the  stomach,  although  the  animal 
had  died  almost  instantly  alter  having  swallowed  it.  It  appears 
to  be  absorbed   with  great  rapidity.     We  recollect  having 
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remarjked  that  every  part  of  the  body  of  a  dog  manifested  the 
odour  of  the  acid  for  some  days  after  its  death,  though  it  had 
been  killed  by  the  application  of  tlie  poison  (in  a  very  concen* 
trated  state)  to  the  nose. 

The  best  antidotes  to  the  deleterious  effects  of  prussic  acid, 
are  diffusible  stimulants.  For  the  reasons  above  mentioned » 
any  attempts  to  obviate  them  by  chemical  decomposition  of  the 
poison  in  the  stomach  must  prove  unavailing.  Dr.  Granville 
says,  *<  Hot  brandy  and  water,  with^  perhaps,  some  liquid  am* 
monia, — or  the  latter  in  combination  with  camphorated  spirit, 
properly,  though  sparingly,  diluted, — or  oil  of  turpentine,  are, 
of  all  the  means  emplovea,  by  far  the  best  and  most  effective." 
Chaussier  recommendfs  a  coffee  spoonful  of  oil  of  turpentine 
in  a  cup  of  strong  coffee  every  half  hour,  for  three  or  four 
times. 

The  ninth  section  treats,  in  a  particular  manner,  of  the  his- 
tor^  of  the  use  of  prussic  acid  as  a  medicine.  As  this  is  a. 
subject  of  curiosity  rather  than  practical  utility,  we  shall  im« 
mediately  pass  on  to  the  second  part  of  the  work,  which  treats 
of  the  cases  in  which  the  prussic  acid  has  been  administered  as 
a  medicine.  The  first  in  order  aKe  cases  of  **  consumption.'^ 
On  this  subject  the  author  says,  in  some  preliminary  general 
remarks,  ''  Although  it  may  yet  appear,  and  I  confess  to  me  it 
is,  problematical,  whether  a  case  of  consumption,  far  advanced 
in  the  last  stage  of  its  melancholy  career,  has  yet  been  cured  in 
a  decided  manner  by  the  prussic  acid.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
in  hundreds  of  other  cases,  where  the  disease  had  not  yet  com« 
roitted  great  ravages  on  the  lungs  and  the  system  generally^ 
that  medicine  has  proved  the  means  of  arresting  the  progress  of 
the  complaint,  and  averting  the  impending  fate  of  the  patient.'* 
So  far  the  author  seems  to  be  borne  out  by  the  evidence  he 
adduces  in  this  work  ;  and  it  is  such  as  will,  probably,  leads  us 
in  our  own  practice  to  supersede,  in  many  instances,  digitalis, 
tartar  emetic,  and  ipecacuanha,  by  the  prussic  acid  :  but^  that 
this  or  any  other  medicine  will  prove  the  means  of  cure  of  tu^ 
tercular  phthisis,  is  a  thing  which  does  not  come  within  the 
circle  which  we  regard  as  the  boundary  of  probabilities. 

There  seems  to  be  niore  of  the  humoral  pathology  comprised 
in  Dr.  Granville's  opinions  than  is  generally  admitted  at  the 
present  day.  On  speaking  of  the  several  species  of  consump. 
tion,  (in  the  manner  of  a  slight  sketch  only,  as  a  description  of 
diseases,  beyond  the  principal  traits  which  characterize  them, 
does  not  make  one  of  his  objects,)  lie  states  one  of  them  to  be 
*'  owing  to  a  vitiated  state  of  the  animal  fluids,  no  matter  from 
what  cause,  whether  scrofulous,  scorbutic,  syphilitic,  or  other* 
wise.*'  This  species,  he  says,'  **  includes  what  has  beCH  called 
the  fubercular  and  strumous  consumption."     Alluding  to  the 
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incipient  stage  of  this  disease,  Dr.  Grantille  says,  *•  If  tlic 
jJrassic  iacici  be  given  during  this  stagCj  even  where  a  consti- 
tutional tendency  to  this  dreadful  malady  exists,  and  before  the 
suppurating  process  of  the  tubercles  be  fornlcd,  a  perfect* 
recovery  may  be  expected.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
folfowing  cases."  The  cases  alluded  to  ari6  tien  in  number. 
As  our  scepticism  respecting  such  powers  in  this  remedy,  and 
the  improper  prejudice  which  is,  perhaps,  fouhded  on  that 
scepticism,  may  prevent  our  seeing  in  the  cases  referred  to 
such  evidence  as  the  author  considers  theni  to  present,  we  deem 
it  prudent  to  transcribe  some  of  the  cases  in  question,  rather 
than  to  attempt  to  give  an  abstract  of  them,  in  which  we  mighty 
perhaps,  omit  the  signs  which  are  really  characteristic  of 
tubercular  phthisis.  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  transcribe 
the  whole  series ;  we  shall,  therefore,  select  those  which  oc* 
Ourred  to  Dr.  Granville's  own  observation.  We  shall,  by 
choosing  these,  be  most  likely  to  do  justice  to  hw  statements; 
^nd  we  cannbt  help,  besides,  observing,  that  most  of  the  others^ 
are  reiharkabie  for  the  extremely  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory 
manner  in  which  they  are  detailed. 

<^  Case  IV. — Master  Black  well,  aged  ten  years,  was  sent  to  sea  as 
a  midshipman,  In  hopes,  chiefly,  of  fais  overcoming  a  certain  predis. 
position,  as  it  was  then  supposed,  to  strumous  consumption.  For 
some  time  after  the  constitution  seemed  to  improve  ;  but  about  three 
years  ag6,  having  spent  a  very  severe  winter  on  the  Newfoundland, 
station,  the  symptoms  of  pectoral  disease  became  so  pressing,  that,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  medical  officers,  and  indeed  of  Captain  Buchan 
liimself,  his  commanding  officer,  he  was  sent  home.  Onhfs  arrival  in 
jBngland,  I  was  requ^ested  by  the  late  much^lamcnted  Sir  W.  Farquhar, 
then  ill,  to  visit  htm ;  and  my  report  to  that  eminent  physician  was 
altogether  unfavotirable.  Every  mean  usually  employed  in  such  cases 
was  resorted  to,  in  the  first  instance,  to  no  purpose.  The  boy  was 
wasting  daily ;  the  congh  and  night^weats  had  manifested  themselves 
m  a  decided  manner.  There  was  no  expectoration  approaching  to 
purulency ;  nor  was  the  abdomen  enlarged  or  distended.  The  bowels 
vield^d  to  proper  medicines,  and  the  secretions  appeared  healthy. 
The  pulse  125  or  130;  the  skin  dry;  the  respiration  difficult ;  the 
theeks  flushed.  The  prussic  acid  was  administered  with  carbonate  ot 
potash.  In  about  three  days  the  disorder  seemed  arrested.  He  con. 
tinued  the  same  medicine  another  fortnight,  and  every  symptoi^i, 
except  debility,  disappeared.  He  is  now  in  excellent  health,  and  has 
been  so  for  upwards  of  two  years.  The  almost  instantaneous  good 
efiect  which  the  acid  seemed  to  have,  from  the  first,  oh  the  cough,  in. 
doccd  t^e  ihother,  who  had  been  troubled  with  that  symptom  during 
Ifae  i^hole  winter,  to  take,  without  my  knowledge,  the  same  missture 
with  the  acid  which  I  had  prescribed  for  her  son  ;  and  it  was  only 
after  her  cough  had  wholly  subsided  that  she  acquainted  me  of  (he  step 
she  halt  taken,  though  bhe  knew  not  of  the  mixture  being  any  thing, 
else  tiuui  a  common  cough-mixtu£e» 
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**  Case  V. — A  sefvitnt  of  Mrs.  E — — *«,  of  Upper  Seymour-street^ 
was  sent  to  tnefor  advice,  in  the  month  of  May,  I8I9,  in  consequence 
6f  a  complaint  in  the  chest,  which  had  been,  more  or  less,  trouble* 
dome  for  several  winters,  but  which  had  become  more  urgent  at  the 
time  of  his  consulting  me»  He  was  then  in  the  twenty-second  year  of 
his  age,  tall,  slender,  of  a  very  fair  and  delicate  complexion,  with  blua 
eyes,  light  hair,  white  peiarly  teeth,  long  pale  fingers,  &c.  He  com- 
plained of  pain  immediately  under  the  sternum,  a  little  to  the  right; 
coughed  occasionally,  without  any  expectoration  ;  breathed  with 
difficulty,  and  as  if  heavily  oppressed  in  so  doing.  The  pulse  was 
frequent,  small,  irregular.  There  was  a  clammy  moisture  on  the  skin; 
yet  the  palms  of  his  hands  were  burning  with  heat ;  his  checks  were 
marked  with  spherical  flushes,  which  contrasted  singularly  with  the 
bright-blue  tint  shining  throngh  a  pearly-white  skin,  about  and  under 
the  eyes.  The  tongue  was  of  a  purplish  colour.  The  appetite  goodi- 
eating  nsually  three  meals  a.day ;  but  the  body  wasted  notwithstand.. 
ing.  The  bowels  rather  relaxed  ;  the  abdomen  soft,  and  of  a  natural 
size.  Being  questioned  about  any  chilliness  after  meals,  he  answered 
in  the  affirmative.  The  patient  had  been  occasionally  attended  by  the 
family  apothecary,  and  had  been  twice  bled,  upon  which  every  symp^ 
tom  seemed  to  grow  worse ;  until,  at  last,  his  mistress  resolved  to  send 
him  to  me  for  further  advice*  Considering  his  case  to  be  one  of  in* 
cipient  strumous  consumption,  I  prescribed  the  acid,  which  the  patient 
himself  used  to  procure  at  Mr.  Garden's  in  Oxford-street.  Duringf 
the  first  week  the  cough  subsided,  as  well  as  the  perspiration,  but  the 
pulse  continued  frequent  and  small.  1  then  gare,  alternately  with  the 
acid,  a  mixture  with  myrrh  and  carbonate  of  potash,  which  seemed  to 
strengthen  him  ;  and,  during  the  five  weeks  that  the  patient  continued 
to  call  on  me,  I  could  plainly  perceive  the  good  effects  produced  by 
the  medicine.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  the  cough  had  entirely  left 
him;  the  pulse  had  been  lowered  to  about  80;  and  he  considered 
himself  so  much  better  that  he  discontinued  his  visits.  I  understand 
that  he  applied  for  some  time  longer  to  the  chemist  for  the  acid,  and 
that,  when  he  had  last  been  there^  he  appeared  in  perfect  health. 

*^  Case  VII.— Miss  C had  from  her^childhood  exhibited  signs 

of  scrofula,  though  born  of  healthy  parents.  The  glands  of  the  neck ; 
occasionally,  those  of  the  groins;  and,  in  one  instance,  those  under 
the  left  arm  had  become  swelled,  painful,  hard,  but  had  Barer  suppu* 
rated.  On  some  of  these  occasions  there  was  a  slight  cough  present, 
which  was  attributed  either  to  teething  or  to  worms.  Her  appear, 
ance,  however,  denoted  perfect  health,  and  no  uneasiness  was  felt 
respecting  her.  Towards  the  critical  period  of  fifteen,  after  no  incon- 
siderable sufierings,  the  glandular  swellings  disappeared  almost  sud- 
denly; and  in  ja  few  months  afterwards  menstruation  became  fully 
established.  The  young  lady  was  now  considered  as  perfectly 
healthy,  and  no  farther  attention  was  paid  to  her.  As  soon,  however, 
as  the  formalities  of  etiquette  required  her  presence  in  the  gJiy  worlds 
and  she  was  surrendered  to  the  caprice  of  fashion,  it  was  discovered 
that  she  could  not  well  bear  the  fatigues  of  the  night,  and  that  neither 
the  prolonged  tsour  of  rising  on  the  following  days,  nor  the  measured 
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and  choice  diet^  nor  the  drive  in  (he  open  landau,  were  sufficient  to 
stay  the  wasting  cfTecCs  which  such  a  mode  of  life  had  Tisiblj  pro» 
duced.  A  ali^hi  cough  again  made  its  appearance,  accompanied  with 
a  slight  pain  in  the  chesty  and  a  sHght  oppression  in  breathing.  She 
was  slightly  affected  when  walking  fast,  or  ascending  the  stairs ;  and 
she  felt,  though  sUghlly^  every  variation  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
symptom  which  first  alarmed  the  parents,  was  emaciation ;  and  thi& 

aeemed  to  proceed  so  fast,  that  Miss  C ,  from  being  an  object  of 

pride,  became  soon  an  object  of  pity  and  grief,  to  her  friends.  A  phy« 
sician  was  called  in,  who  thought  that  the  young  lady  safiered  from> 
diabetes,  and  ordered  a  treatment  accordingly.  A  second  was  soon 
afterwards  consulted,  whose  more  particular  study  was  supposed  to  be 
Ihe  unravelling  of  mysterious  complaints,  and  particularly  'of  the 
chest ;  for  by  this  time  a  disease  of  that  part  was  strongly  suspected  by 
all.  His  opinion  confirmed  the  fears  of  the  friends  but  his  treatment 
did  not  allay  them.  In  the  month  of  June  1819, — that  is,  eightcea 
months  from  the  first  time  of  taking  the  alarm,  the  patient  was  sup- 
posed to  be  in  a  consumptive  state,  and  under  these  circumstances  I 
was  requested  to  give  my  opinion.  Mine  could  not  but  be  in  unison 
with  that  of  the  medical  gentleman  who  preceded  me;  and  I  strongly 
jecom mended  the  use  of  the  prussic  acid»  Indeed,  my  opinion  had 
been  asked  specifically  as  to  whether  that  medicine  was  admissible  to 

the  case  of  Miss  C .     To  describe  all  the  symptoms  under  whiciv 

this  young  lady  laboured  at  the  time  of  her  first  beginning  the  use  of 
the  acid,  would  be  to  repeat  almost,  every  symptom  which  has  been 
before  mentioned  in  the  outset  of  this  section.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
she  was  considered  as  being  in  the  first  stage  of  tubercular  coasump* 
tion.  I  visited  the  patient  occasionally  from  June  till  August,  and 
derived  great  satisfaction  at  the  amendment  which  I  thought  I  could 
perceive  in  her  genera]  health.  My  subsequent  absence  from  England 
preTcnted  my  following  the  case  through  its  various  stages ;  but,  on 
my  return  from  the  continent  in  November,  1  had  the  pleasure  of 
learning,  by  letter,  that  my  patient,  then  in  the  country,  had,  during 
the  autumn,  lost  her  cough  and  oppression  on  the  chest;  that  she  had 
gained  a  degree  of  embonpoint ;  and  that,  at  the  approach  of  the  bleak 
season,  she  had  not  experienced,  as  she  had  done  the  preceding  years, 
the  ill  effects  of  cold  ami  wet  weather.  The  acid  had  been  disconti* 
nned  for  three  months,  and  resumed  in  February  of  the  current  year; 
when,  after  a  fortnight,  it  was  altogether  abandoned,  the  young  lady 
being  in  all  respects  free  from  complaint.  In  this  case  the  acid  never 
produced  either  sickness  or  dizziness.  It  seemed  to  act  gently  on  the 
bowels  for  a  few  days,  and  not  longer ;  and  was  administered,  both 
when  it  was  first  taken  and  when  it  was  resumed,  for  the  first  week, 
in  doses  of  one  drop  tytry  two  hours  in  a  common  camphor  mixture. 
This  mode  of  prescribing  the  acid  I  have  found  to  be  preferable  to 
that  of  limiting  the  use  of  the  medicine  to  three  times  a.day ;  when,  if 
the  whole  quantity  be  pushed,  from  necessity vto  eighteen  or  twenty 
drops,- the  patient  is  forced  to  take  six  of  them  at  a  time;  a  dose 
which  seldom  fails  to  |)roducc  sickness,  and  sccnis  to  irritato  rather 
than  to  act  as  a  sedative. 
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**  Case  VI II.— A  ladj  ^bove  sixty  years  of  age,  the  grandmotlicr 
«f  several  children,  bad  been  troubled  for  several  years  with  a  diflicuity 
of  breathing  and  cough,  which,  on  reaching  the  period  of  roenespausia» 
became  very  troublesome,  and  excited  some  alarm.  In  the  early  part 
of  her  life  she  had  enjoyed  excellent  healthy  but  signs  of  an  anfavour-> 
able  predisposition  to  glandular  obstructions  and  enlargements  had 
manifested  themselves  at  various  periods,  and  have  since  remained 
stationary.  Several  glandular  swdlings  were  shown  to  roe  on  the 
second  visit,  in  February  ]S20,  occupying  various  parts  of  the  bo^y, 
but  particularly  the  neck,  the  bosom,  and  each,  side  of  the  chest. 
Remedies  of  all  descriptions  had  been  resorted  to  without  effect:  some 
indeed,  which  had  been  immediately  directed  ^to  the  removal  of  the 
glandular  swellings,  proved  pregnant  with  mischief,  and  were  sooa 
abandoned.  With  the  cough  there  was  dyspnoea,  and  a  scanty  thick 
expectoration.  She  complained  of  fever  at  times ;  and  her  pulse,  oa 
my  first  seeing  her,  was  full,  hard,  and  above  a  hundred  strokes  in  a 
minvte.  The  skin  dry;  the  toiigue  also  dry,  roughish,  and  of  a  palo 
tint.  Slept  uneasily^  and  at  interrupted  intervals.  Her  bowels  had 
for  a  long  time  been  confined,  so  as  to  render  the  use  of  daily  medi* 
cines  necessary.  There  was  no  decided  pain  in  any  part  of  the  chest;. 
Ibut  much  uneasiness,  impossibility  of  making  a  deep  inspiration,  paU 
pitations  and  fiutterings,  with  a  kind  of  spasmodic  attack  at  times,, 
which  rendered  her  existence  truly  miserable.  An  opinion  had  long 
before  been  given,  that  this  lady  was  labourijig  under  some  tubercular 
formation  in  the  lungs, — an  opinion  which  external  appearances,  and 
the  symptoms  already  described,  seemed  greatly  to  uphold.  Occa- 
sionally the  cough,  expectoration,  fever,  and  morning  perspiration^ 
with  a  hard  pulse,  would  gradually  become  so  alarming  as  to  induce 
the  attendant  practitioner  to  prescribe  bleeding.  This  operation  was 
about  to  be  again  performed  when  I  saw  the  patient,  and  it  was  de. 
termined,  in  preference,  to  gixe  the  prussic  acid  a  trjai.  From  the 
notes  of  my  first  visit,  I  find  that  her  pulse  was  hard  and  frequent; 
^hat  she  had  had  several  attacks  of  chilliness  and  fever  ;  that  she  slept 
ill,  and  expectorated  a  sort  of  grumous  yellow  and  greenish  matter, 
which^  when  thrown  into  cold  water,  went  to  the  bottom  ;  and,  wheii^ 
acted  upon  by  boiling  water,  did  not  shrink,  so  as  to  appear  smaller 
in  its  volume.*  I  ordered  the  prussic  acid  in  the  dose  of  ten  drops  for 
the  twenty.fpur  hours,  powders  composed  of  tartarized  antimony  and 
supertartrate  of  potash,  and  some  aperient  pills. 

*'  The  relief  she  obtained  from  this  treatment  became  evident  in  a 
very  few  days :  the  cough  soon  afterwards  ceased  altogether,  and  with 
It  the  expectoration.  I  first  saw  my  patient  on  the  15th  of  March, 
and  by  the  30th  I  discontinued  my  visits.  She  is  now  in  her  former 
usual  state  of  health,  and  acknowledges  the  great  benefit  she  has  de. 
rived  from  the  medicine  in  question." 

In  the  confirmed  stage  of  consumption,  **  when  the  suppu^ 
native  stage  of  the  tubercles  has  fairly  begun,"  says  the  author, 

*  I  beg  to  8ii|:gest  this  among  many  other  distinctious  bt>tv\(ieu  pure  muci^ 
^nd  decidedly  formed  pus. 
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**  the  hopes  of  recovery,  from  the  effects  of  the  prus&ic  acid, 
become  every  62Ly  more  faint,  until  at  last  nothing  but  palliative 
effects,  and  those  of  short  duration  only,  can  be  expected.  Still 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  even  in  the  advanced  period  of  this 
complaint,  alleviation  of  symptoms,  improvement,  and  even 
recovery,  can,  in  some  few  instances,  be  looked  for;  since 
cases  have  occurred  where  the  life  of  a  patient,  under  the  most 
unfavourable  circumstances,  has  been  redeemed  by  the  action 
of  the  medicine  in  question  ;  and  in  some  other  cases  by  other 
medicines  also,  as  Ur,  Laenne©  has  proved  in  his  recent  and 
excellent  work  on  Pectoral  Diseases.*' 

How  far  the  cases  noticed  by  Dr.  Laennec  were  benefited  by 
any  medicines  that  might  have  been  employed,  is  a  matter  of 
doubt ;  but,  that  much  alleviation  has  ensued  from  the  use  of 
prussic  acid  in  the  latter  stage  of  tubercular  phthisis,  is  abun- 
dantly shown  by  the  cases  adduced  by  Dr.  Granville;  and  this 
alleviation  seems  to  have  been  much  greater  and  more  frequent 
than  what  has  been  derived  from  any  other  medicine.  The 
first  case  of  this  series  is,  indeed,  related  by  Dr.  Magendie  as 
an  instance  of  the  cure  of  tubercular  phthisis  in  its  second  ^\.2igei 
the  degree  of  confidence  in  this  must  depend  on  the  degree  of 
credit  that  may  be  thought  to  be  due  to  Dr.  Magendie's  asser^ 
tion$  that  it  was  such  a  disease ;  for  he  has  not,  it  would  appear, 
thought  it  necessary  to  satisfy  the  public  that  such  was  probably 
the  case,  by  any  historical  evidence.  We  shall  transcribe  it  as 
it  is  detailed  by  Dr.  Granville. 

*'  A  lady  from  Lyons,  now  residing  in  Paris,  of  a  constitution  emi, 
neatly  bilious,  after  having  experienced  eeireral  misfortunes,  was,  in 
>  ]814>  attacked  by  all  the  symptoms  which  characterize  phthisis  in  its 
first  stage.  Circumstances  not  allowing  her  to  attend  to  her  health, 
she  neglected  it,  until  the  month  of  January  1815,  when,  the  disease 
having  made  great  progress,  she  consulted  Dr.  Magendie.  He  found 
her  labouring  under  all  |:he  symptoms  of  the  second  stage  of  tubercup 
lous  consumption,  with  a  cough  returning  incessantly,  and  a  slow 
continued  fever  preying  upon  her  and  undermining  her  existence.  The 
prussic  acid  was  recommended,  and  taken  in  the  dose  of  from  six  to 
ten  drops  in  twenty-four  hours,  diluted.  The  medicine  was  continued 
for  about  two  months.  From  the  first  day  the  cough  diminished,  the 
patient  slept;  and,  without  increasing  the  dose  beyond  ten  drops  i\\ 
the  twcnty.four  hours,  all  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  disappeared; 
the  breathing  became  natural,  the  cough,  expectoration,  and  sweats, 
ceased.  In  short,  the  lady  was  perfectly  cured,  and  has  never  since 
4.*xperienced  any  symptoms  which  indicate  the  least*  disposition  to  a 
relapse.  Her  lungs,  only,  ha?e  become  Tcry  sensible  to  the  influence 
of  atmospheric  variation." 

On  alluding  to  the  foregoing  case  in  his  pamphlet  published 
in  1819,  Dr.  Magendie  says  that  tlie  subjept  of  it  contiinues  tq 
evince  perfect  health. 
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A  case  follows  by  Dr.  Granville,  in  whick  it  is  satisfactorily 
evident  that  consumption  in  its  latter  stage,  in  a  young  man, 
**  though  not  cured,  was  so  far  palliated  as  to  render  life  tole- 
rably comfortable."  How  long  this  state  of  amendment  conti- 
nued, is  not  mentioned.  This  case  is  succeeded  by  that  of  a 
young  lady,  who  was  considered  by  her  medical  attendants  to 
have  "  phthisis  pulmonalis ;''  and  Dr.  Granville  says,  *'  a  de- 
scription of  all  her  symptoms  was  forwarded  [to  him]  in  con- 
firmation of  that  opinion."  Those  stated  to  be  present  by  Dr. 
Granville  are,  pain  in  the  chest,  cough,  restlessness  at  night, 
and  great  prostration  of  strength.  We  must  rely  on  the  accu- 
racy of  his  observation  and  judgment,  that  the  rest  of  the 
evidence  necessary  to  characterize  phthisis  pulmonalis  was 
present.  This  patient  rapidly  recovered  so  far  under  the  use  of 
the  prussic  acid  as  to  be  able  to  leave  this  country  for  Malaga, 
(which  place  Dr.  Granville  strongly  recommends  as  a  residence 
for  consumptive  patients,)  though  a  few  weeks  before  she  took 
the  acid  **  she  was  threatened  with  imminent  dissolution  ;'*  and 
she  has  recently  returned  to  England,  "  to  all  appearance  in 
excellent  health. V 

We  must  not  omit  to  notice  the  remark  with  which  Dr. 
Granville  concludes  the  history  of  this  case,  lest  our  former 
transcriptions  should  convey  erroneous  ideas  of  the  views  he 
entertains  of  the  powers  of  the  remedy  under  consideration. 
Dr.  Granville  says,  "  Where  there  is  disorganization  of  the 
kings,  no  cure  can  be  expected ;  but  life  may  be  prolonged, 
and  rendered  comparatively  comfortable:"  and  he  elsewhere 
(pages  241  and  242,)  adduces,  similar  remarks ;  shoi^ng  his 
disposition  to  confine  bis  inferences  to  what  is  strictly  warranted 
by  the  evidence  of  observed  facts. 

After  two  other  eases,  extraneous  to  the  author's  own  ob- 
servation^ in  which  some  alleviation  appears  to  have  resulted 
from  the  use  of  the  prussic  acid.  Dr.  Granville  takes  occasion 
to  make  some  Remarks  on  the  occurrence  of  vomiting  from  the 
influence  of  this  medicine.     He  says, 

^<  When  the  prussic  acid  produces  nausea,  or  even  vomiting,  (and 
itis  the  same  with  regard  to  dizziness,  which  it  will  induce  in  some  few; 
iodividuals,)  ihose  symptoms  take  place  on  the  first  or  second  day 
after  the  exhibition  of  the  medicine,  unless  indeed  the  dose  be  greatly 
augmented ;  and  in  such  cases  I  strongly  recommend  that  it  should  be 
abandoned  immediately,  for  there  is  no  chance  of  its  ever  again  agree- 
ing with  the  patient.  Of  about  three  or  four  hundred  cases  of  the 
exhibition  of  this  medicine,  to  which  my  personal  experience  extends, 
five  or  six  have  occurred  in  which  the  acid,  evidently  from  a  particular 
idiosyncrasy,  produced  sickness  at  the  stomach  on  the  first  day  it  was 
taken;  and  in  no  other  was  any  nausea  excited,  when  ithad,  to  all 
appearance,  agreed  with  the  stomach  for  the  first  week. .  This  peculiar 
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effect  of  the  prus^iq  acid  on  the  stamiich  of  somo  few  indifidtials,*  en 
its  first  exhibitum^  is  wholly  independent  oi  the  quantitj  taken*'' 

Two  other  cases,  which  occurred  to  the  observation  of  the 
author^  are  next  related ;  in  one  of  which,  especially,  a  degree 
of  alleviation  was  produced  by  the  prussic  acid  that  we  should 
not  expect  to  witness  from  any  other  medicine  hitherto  em- 
ployed. A  case  is  then  related  by  Mr.  Rudland,  of  Dart- 
mouth, which  seems  to  us  to  have  been  chronic  bronchitis, 
consequent  on  acute  bronchitis,  and  not  **  phthisis  ;'*  but  there 
was  a  family  predisposition  to  consumption,  and  the  symptoms 
in  this  patient  (the  mother  of  several  children)  were  very  alarm- 
ing, and  such  as  often  precede  real  tubercular  phthisis  conse- 
quent on  bronchial  inflammation.  This  patient  entii'ely 
recovered  her  health  under  the  use  of  the  prussic  acid,  after,  a» 
it  is  said,  ^'  the  most  approved  therapeutical  means  were 
adopted  and  rigidly  followed  for  many  weeks,  without  any 
obvious  benefit.*' 

Several  other  analogous  cases  are  related  or  referred  to ;  and 
then  the  author  treats  of  its  use  in  another  species  of  consump- 
tion, which  is  that  "  subsequent  to  catarrh,  pneumonia,  pleu- 
risy, bronchitis,  and  haemoptysis*'*  The  diagnostics  of  this,  in 
contradistinction  to  those  of  idiopathic*  tubercular  consumption 
are  first  discussed ;  and  then  several  cases  illustrative  of  the 
powers  of  the  prussic  acid  in  tlie  species  of  consunaption  arising 
from  the  causes  just  enumerated,  are  detailed.  This  is  the  part 
of  the  work  which  we  have  perused  with  the  greatest  degree 
of  satisfaction  ;  and  we  feel  convinced  that,  in  its  application 
to  the  cases  of  the  kind  here  alluded  to,  the  prussic  acid  will 
prove  a  highly  valuable  addition  to  the  materia  medica ;  and 
with  such  impressions  we  very  earnestly  recommend  the  cases 
here  related  by  Dr.  Granville  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers. 
Several  instances  are  adduced  of  the  recovery  of  perfect  health 
from  states  which  were  considered  as  hopeless  by  practitioners 
of  eminent  talents  and  very  extensive  experience.  Besides  the 
result  of  his  own  experience.  Dr.  Granville  here,  and  else- 
where, brings  forward  that  of  others ;  amongst  which  is  a  very 
inberestingr  account  of  a  case  of  "  phthisis  trachealis"  by  Mr. 
Todd  Thomson,  in  which  the  efficacy  of  prussic  i^  shown  in  a 
very  favourable  point  of  view. 

Dr.  Granville  considers,  in  a  distinct  manner,  consumption 
*^*  occurring  during  pregnancy,  or  immediately  after  partnri- 
tion,  also  after  long  suckling,  or  at  the  period  of  ablact ion. "» 
He  thinks,  with  some  former  authors,  that  "  pregnant  women 

*  We  designate  it  thus  to  distinguish  it  from  the  tubercular  consumption 
ubicU  Keems  to  ensue  from  bronchitis  as  an  effect  of  the  latter  affigctioo,  aa  we 
showed  in  our  expojsitiou  of  tlic  doctrin?  of  Dr.  Broussajis. 
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are  SQtnetimes  attaclred  with  phthisis  fr<Mft  some  cause  originat- 
ing in  the  peculiarity  of  this  situation  j"  but  he  has  not  thought 
it  conformable  with  his  object  in  this  work,  to  bring  forward 
his  arguments  for  this  opinion.  The  results  from  the  use  of 
the  prussic  acid  in  these  cases  are  detailed  ;  but,  as  they  are 
analogous  to  thdse  derived  from  this  medicine  in  the  other  formfe 
of  consumption,  we  need  not  stop  to  particularize  them. 

The  last  species  of  consumption  enumerated  by  the  author, 
is  **  from  a  single  abscess  or  vomica,  the  effect  of  accidental 
inflammation  of  the  pulmonic  texture,  or  of  the  membranes,  in 
corrsecjfueflfce  of  local  injury.*'  He  states  that  be  has  hitherto 
had  no  opportunities  of  trying  the  prussic  acid  in  this  variety  of 
pulmonic  affection*  According  to  Dr.  Laennec,  abscesses  of 
this  kind  are  of  but  very  rare  occurrence,  as  we  remarked  in 
our  review  of  his  work  on  Diseases  of  the  Thoracic  Organs. 

The  second  section  of  this  part  of  the  work  treats  of  the 
efficacy  x)f  prussic  acid  in  **  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  and  other 
inflammatory  complaints/* 

That  so  powerful  a  sedative,  and  one  so  rapid  and  almost 
constant  in  producing  its  effects,  as  the  prussic  acid,  should  be 
very  efficacious  in  those  affections,  might  be  readily  precon- 
ceived :  the  author  has  not,  therefore,  thought  it  necessary  to 
give  many  cases  of  the  kind  alluded  to  in  detail.     The  indi- 
cations for  the    application  of   the    remedy  must,    also,    be 
sufficiently  obvious,  and  do  not  materially  vary  from  those 
wbich  have  commonly  led  to  the  use  of  tartar-emetic,  digitalis, 
and  colchicum,  on  analogous  occasions ;  like  which  remedies, 
too,  the  prussic  acid  seems  to  be  eminently  qualified  to  obviate 
the  practice  of  excessive  blood-letting  in  many  instances;  wherr^ 
without  them,  it  might  be  thought  necessary.     Distilled  laarel- 
water,  as  we  have  frequently  shown  in  late  Numbers  of  this 
Journal,  is  very  commonlj^  employed  in  Italy  in  consonance 
with  those   views.     The  foregoing  remarks  are  equally  well 
applicable  to  the  subjects  of  severalof  the  third  section,  which 
treats  of  the  use  of  prussic  acid  in  *'  catarrh"  and  "  spasmodic 
cough:"  the  fourth,  on  its  employment  in  "  hectic — and  sym- 
pathetic cough;"  and  the  fifth,  in  whooping-cough.     For  the 
details  of  the  evidence  on  these  points,  we  must  refer  the  reader 
totfjc  work;  Ve  shall  onlv  remark,  that,  as  far  as  regards  the 
two  former  series,  the  eviuence  is  such  as  shows  that  the  prussic 
acid  may  very   well  supersede,  on  many  occasions,  any  one 
remedy  previously  employed.     This  seems  to  be  especially  the 
pase  in  respect  to  severe  catarrh,  as  it  appears  epidemically  at 
Certain  periods.     On  speaking  of  whooping-cough,  the  author 
draws  a  picture  of  the  conduct  of  some  practitioners  in  public 
institutions,  which  we  trust  is  not  strictly  applicable  to  any  one. 
Many  men  may  think  that  they  have,  and  they  undoubtedly  have, 
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tre£Lted  whooping-cough  successfully  by  antiphlogistic  mearnF; 
and  it  is  as  unjust  to  attribute  to  **  high«inettled  fancy'*  their 
use  and  praises  of  such  measures,  as  it  would  be  to  attribute  to 
such  qualities  the  author's  praises  of  the  prussic  acid,  which 
would  itself  never  have  been  employed,  if  the  remark  that 
those  who  use  it  "  must  certainly  have  forgot  their  Cullen^  or 
knowmoretban  that  celebrated  physician,' 'were justifiable.  The 
sentiments  we  have  just  transcribed  cannot,  however,  have  been 
intended  to  be  seriously  expressed ;  for  they  inculcate  nothing 
less  than  that  no  man  can  hope  to  be  better  informed  in  patho- 
logy than  Cullen  was,  or  treat  whooping-cough  better  than  he 
did.     Dr.  Granville  says^ 

^*  I  will,  however,  state,  once  for  all,  that  the  whooping-cough,  in 
itself,  is  never  an  inflammatory  disease, — for  no  traces  of  inflammation 
have  been  found  in  the  respiratory  organs  of  those  who  have  fallen 
victims  to  it ;  and  that,  when  the  complaint  has  been  vcr^  violent,  and 
has  lasted  a  great  length  of  time,  and  then  only,  tokens  of  inflamma- 
tion have  been  found -in  the  brain,  as  the  result  of  strong  and  often- 
repeated  spasms  of  the  organs  of  respiration,  producing  a  g.reat 
determination  of  blood  to  the  head.*'* 

Without  information  of  the  stages  of  the  disease  in  which  the 
dissections  mentioned  in  the  note  were  made,  the  evidence  af  th6 
want  of  signs  of  inflammation  of  the  respiratory  organs  is  hardly 
worthy  of  attention*  If  it  is  ta  be  argued  that  whooping-cough 
is  not  originally  an  inflammatory  affection,  because  no  signs  of 
inflammation  are  to  be  found  (supposing  the  anatomical  exami- 
nations to  have  been  made  in  an  accurate  and  suiOicient  manner) 
after  death,  in  certain  stages  of  the  disease;  it  might  just  as 
well  be  argued  that  a  gall-stone,  passing  through  the  choledor 
chus,  has  not  been  the  cause  of  the  pain  and  vomiting  which 
the  patient  thus  circumstanced  has  experienced,  because  the 
stone  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  duct  after  death.  It  would  seen), 
too,  that  the  accuracy  of  the  observation  of  the  persons  alluded 
fo  in  the  note  just  transcribed  is  net  very  satisfactorily  shown, 
when  they  say  that  *' the  wind-pipe  was  found  constantly 
healthy,  although  lined  with  a  frothy,  blackish^  and  adhesive 
mucus."  We  never  yet  saw  an  instance  where  the  body  of  a 
child  who  had  died  in  the  early  stages  of  whooping-cough  was 

•  **  In  tbe  first  volume  of  tlie  Memolre  Scientifiche  e  Letterarie  delV  Ateneo  di  Tret- 
visOf  published  in  1817,  there  is  a  paper  containing  the  result  of  extensive 
pithological  inquiries,  made  by  several  physicians  and  surgeons  of  that  town; 
into  the  nature  and  seat  of  various  complaints.  On  the  subject  of  whooping- 
cough^  which  bud  been  epidemical  in  1816  at  Treviso,  a  table  of  twenty-three 
anatomical  examinations  of  ciiildren  after  death  is  given  ;  from  which  it  appears, 
that  in  all  of  them  there  were  more  or  less  signs  of  tnrgidity  of  the  blood-vessels 
of  the  head,  or  serous  effusion ;  that  no  symptoms  of  disease  occuri^d  in  the' chest, 
except  in  a  few  individuals,  who  presented  an  incipient  phlogosis,  or  plethora,, 
or  serons  effusion  in  that  cavity.  The  wind-pipe  was  found  coustautiy  healthy, 
although  luted  with  a  frothy,  blackish,  and  adhesive  mucus."  .    .  ^ 
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^xaminedy  without  signs  of  inflammation  in  the  larynx  or  some 
part  of  the  trachea  being  manifest ;  and  many  practitioners  of 
bur  acquaintance  give  testimony  of  a  similar  kind.  Whether 
the  inflammation  is  essential  to  the  disease,  is  at  present,  we 
think,  a  matter  of  doubt,  not  a  point  that  can  be  decided  by  an 
absolute  negative.  It  is  possible  that  whooping-cough  oply  de- 
stroys life  when  it  produces  some  of  the  diseased  states  which 
other  practitioners  regard  as  essential  to  it,  and  that  it  is  really* 
in  itself,  as  Dr.  Granville  seems  to  think,  **  a  spasmodic  affec- 
tion."  That  the  prussic  acid  possesses  great  powers  in  curing 
it,  appears  to  be  well  proved  by  the  cases  here  brought  forwar4, 
and  we  cannot  neglect  to  congratulate  t;he  author  on  his  success^ 
fui  and  judicious  application  of  the  remedy  to  so  severe  and 
often  fatal  a  disease.  We  shall  transcribe  the  two  series  of  cases 
first  in  order,  (that  we  may  not  err  by  an  improper  choice,) 
for  the  purpose  of  exemplifying  those  remarks,  and  of  showing* 
iEit  the  sanie  time,  the  mode  of  administering  the  remedy. 

<^  Two  children  of  Major  Fitzgerald  fell  ill  with  the  whooping- 
cough,  in  June  1819,  at  some  distance  from  town;  and,  having  been 
early  consulted  respecting  the  best  mode  of  treating  them,  I  lost  no^ 
a  moment  in  suggesting  the  use  of  the  prussic  acid«  I  also  requested 
to  be  informed  of  any  change  that  might  take  place  during  its  use, 
and  of  the  apparent  effect  of  thai  medicine  on  the  children.  On  the 
^3d  of  the  same  month  I  received  a  letter,  stating  that,  ^^  on  the  ele- 
venth day  after  taking  the  prussic  acid,  my  little  patients  were  almost 
recovered  ;  that  the  youngest  had  ceased  ^o  cough  the  last  three  days  ; 
Ivhile  the  eldest  coughed  still,  but  a  loose,  easy,  and  common  sort  of 
cough  ;  and  that,  although  there  was.  still  a  whoop  accompanying  it 
at  night,  it  was  but  a  feeble  one/  ^  The  disorder/  the  letter  conti. 
nned,  <  was  dying  away,  as  they  eat  heartily,  and  the  blackness  under 
the  eyes  was  quite  gone,  as  well  as  the  fever,  langour,  restlessness, 
&c/  I  recommended  a  change  of  air,  and  this  advice  was  followed 
almost  imroediateiy.  The  cough  soon  afterwards  left  the  eldest  giri 
also ;  and  they  both  returned  to  their  home  quite  recovered.  A  re* 
japse,  however,  occurred  in  the  latter  place ;  and  the  prussic  acid  was 
again  had  recourse  to,  and  continued  until  no  trace  of  the  complaint 
remained  behind, 

"  Four  young  children,  three  boys  and  a  girl,  of  Wm.  Hamilton, 
Esq.  were  attacked,  almost  simultaneously,  with  the  whooping-cough, 
in  the  month  of  May  last;  the  two  youngest  with  fever  and  symptonisl 
of  pyrexia,  to  which  vomiting  soon  after  succeeded.  After  opening 
the  bowels  with  suitable  medicines,  and  giving  some  cooling  powders 
tothoise  who  had  fever,  I  proceeded  to  administer  the  prussic  acid  to 
all,  at  first  in  ah- almond  emulsion,  and  next  in  a  camphorated 
mixture.  The  effect  of  the  medicine  was  not  the  same  in  all  four. 
Que  of  the  patients  ceased  to  whoop  almost  immediately.  The  twq 
next  continued  to  cough  for  some  time  longer ;  and  a  fourth,  the 
youngest  but  one,  seemed  scarcely  to  feel  the  Influence  of  the  medi- 
dne, — for  he  continued^  even  after  the  complete  recovery  of  his  bro- 
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tbers  and  sister,  to  cough^  whoops  &ad  yomit,  Hfs  general  health, 
too,  appeared  to  suffer  from  the  prolongatiou  of  the  complaint.  The 
girl  was  the  first  who  got  well^  for  at  the  end  of  ten  days  she  was 
scarcely  ever  heard  to  cough,  and  then  in  the  ordinary  manner  only  of 
people  affected  with  catarrh.  She  had  no  relapse.  Three  of  her 
brothers  got  well  next, — that  is,  within  the  third  week  of  taking  the 
acid ;  bnt  a  parotid  and  tonsillar  swelling,  with  fever,  occurred  to  one 
of  them  at  the  same  time,  which  required  the  application  of  leeches^ 
and  the  adoption  of  a  brisk  system  of  evacuation  by  the  bowels.  The 
prossic  acid  was  continued  notwithstanding;  the  patient  taking  a  tea- 
spoonful  cf  the  mixture,  containing  about  one  drop  of  the  acid,  tevery 
three  hours.    At  the  end  of  srx  wedcs  his  recovery  afoo  was  eompfete.'' 

A  considerable  extent  of  forcible  evidence  of  the  very  sue* 
cessful  agency  of  this  remedy  in  the  same  disease,  is  also 
brought  forward  from  other  practitioners,  by  whom  it  has  been 
communicated  to  the  author. 

Analogy,  on  the  facts  already  noticed,  Ted  the  author  to  em- 
ploy the  prussic  acid  in  asthma;  but  hitherto,  he  says,  he  has 
nad  but  few  oppoitunities  of  applying  it  to  this  disease.  When 
ve  consider  the  various  causes  from  which  asthma  will  arise, 
and  how  frequently  it  is  a  consequence  of  considerable  organic 
lesion  of  sonje  of  the  thoracic  viscera,  we  cannot  expect  that  this 
remedy  will  be  very  generally  of  much  utility  here  ;  but  it  seems 
probable,  as  the  author  argues,  that  it  may  occasionaliy  be  bene~ 
ficial,  and  three  cases  in  which  it  has  been  so  are  detailed  iu  thi& 
work. 

HaBraojrrhagcs — painful  menstruation— and  abortion,  are  other 
cases  in  which  the  prussic  acid  has  been  employed  with  well*. 
marked,  and  in  some  case»,  tn  a<U  probabifity,  with  peculiar^ 
Advantages*  We  shall  not  dwell  on  the  successful  resuha  here 
brought  forward,  lest  we  should  lead  some  of  our  readers  to 
suppose  that  we  think  this  imedicine  may  supersede  free  blood- 
Jetting,  and  revulsive  measures,  in  the  generality  of  cases  of 
benyorrbage.  They  will  best  appreciate  the  evidence  after  pe- 
rusing it  in  detail.  There  is  not,  however,  much  reason  to  fear 
that  the  generality  of  pi-actjtjoners  will  become  too  enthusiasric 
and  exclusive  in  the  use  of  a  new  remedy,  however  powerful: 
they  will  regard  it  as  a  valuable  addition  to  those  already  ena- 
ployed,  not  as  one  that  is  to  supersede  them  on  all  occasions. 

*^  Nervous  diseases"  and  "  affections  of  the  stomach,"  are 
comprised  together  as  the  subjects  of  the  eighth  section.  This 
commences  with  some  good  remarks  on  the  affections  ordinarily 
termed  nervous ;  a  grciit  proportion  of  which,  the  author  says, 
arise  from  some  disorder  of  tlic  stoaiach.     But,  he  adds, 

■  **  Every  complaint  which  we  ranno^  well  class  with  other  well- 
known  a®fctioniy  we  oftten  attvibate  to  the  nerves ;  and,  in  styling  a 
disease  u^rvousy  we  are  often  using  a  mere  name  to  denote^  at  one  and 
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^  s^nie  tim^,  a  vapt  onrnt)^  of  ptieao^eoa^  deiaiite  in  them6#lve»^«* 
sQch  93  Iremor,  f^iptmg,  ps^IpUatioqs,  throbbUig,  flying  paias,  fiatu- 
lejix^y,  ifuli^^stioo,  un4ja$y  seusatioas,  spasmts,  con$tipati4on,  sudden 
sUr^n^^,  siglii»g9  laughiag,  a  lunip  in  th^  tbro4t>  and  i\xQ  w  bale  long 
twin  of  ail^nents  which  aue  known  to  affect,  in  a  njorc  particular 
manner,  the  fine  lady, — the  irritable, — persous  leading  a  sedentary  life, 
especially  authors,  projectors,  ambitious  schemers,  disappointed  po- 
liticians^ with  many  mpre  restless  apd  discontented  beings.'* 

Several  ca^es  are  related  of  great  disturbaoce  of  the  nervous 
syi^teo)  fVpii}  various  apjw^reot  causes,  which  were  obviously 
much  benefited  by  the  prpssic  acid  ;  and,  in  regard  to  its  effi- 
C9cy  in  dyspepsia  siad  sQOoe  other  affectious  of  the  stomachy  we 
pfiay  add  to  tha  evidence  brought  forward  by  the  author^  that 
Pr.  Brous^is  h'^  satisfactorily  traced  tiieoi,  as  well  as  bypo« 
cbondriasis,  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases,  to  chronic 
inflaomi^tioji  of  t^e  stoniach**  We  sefect  the  following  case, 
T^hicb  is  related  by  Mr,  Todd  Thomson,  as  a  good  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  utility  of  the  prussic  acid  in  a  severe  form  of  tba 
alfectiop  just  designated, 

"  T.  R ,  esq.  of  a  slender  form  and  gouty  diathesis,,  had  long 

ll^H  a^ct^d  with  dyspepsia^  attended  with  a  peculiar  hot  sensation  of 
the  tongue,  which  was  supposed  to  depend  on  acidity  of  the  stomach. 
The  remedies  he  had  employed,  and  thie  regimen  to  which  he  had  con* 
^ned  himself,  for  some  time  past,  had  materially  improved  ih^  power 
of  the  digestive  organs ;  so  much  so>  that  he  declined  the  further  use 
of  i|iedicine^4  and  considered  his  health  to  be  as  good  as  it  could  bo 
e:spected  to  be  in  an  individual  beyond  the  middle  age  of  life*  Not- 
withstanding this  improvement,  however,  the  heat  of  tongue  still  r&* 
maiued,  when  he  was  attacked  with  the  epidemic  catarrhal  cough^ 
already  mentioned.  He  took  the  acid  in  doses  of  two  minims  repeated 
every  second  hour ;  and,  with  the  cough,  the  he^  of  the  tongue  also 
rapidly  abated,  and  altogether  left  him  in  less  than  four  days.  I  have 
i^ot  he^rd  that  the  Isitter  symptom  has  returned. 

^^  As  the  state  of  the  stomach  affects  the  tongue  by  sympathy,  per- 
hsips  the  unexpected  effect  of  the  acid  in  this  instance  may  be  ascribed 
to  its  reducing  the  morbid  irritability  of  the  secreting  surface  of  the 
stomach,,  thereby  enabling  the  juices  of  the  organ  to  be  more  slowly 
secreted,  and  of  a  more  healthy  character.  We  know  that  opium  and 
some  other  narcotics  produce  temporary  relief  in  cardialgia,  arising 
from  acidity;  but,  after  their  first  efiect  is  over,  the  morbid  irritability 
o/  the  organ  not  only  returns,  but  is  augmented:  if>  therefore,  the 
prussic  acid  produces  a  more  permanent  and  equally-beneficial  efiect^ 
its  importance,  as  an  adjunct  to  tonics  in  the  treatment  of  dyspeptic 
affections,  must  be  obvious." 

A  very  interesting  letter,  Tjy  Mr.  Thomson,  ensues,  on  the 

*  See  the  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  M.  Broussaia  in  the  late  Numbers  of. 
tbisJuurual. 
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general  utility  of  the  prussic  acid,  in  which  the  testimony  in  rtt 
fevour  as  '*  a  remedy  of  the  greatest  value"  is  very  decisive. 

The  author  briefly  hints  at  the  benefits  which  have  resulted 
from  the  topical  application  of  the  diluted  prussic  to  various 
parts;  but  he  defers,  until  he  shall  have  had  more  experience 
of  its  effects,  entering  fully  on  this  subject. 

The  therapeutical  part  of  the  work  concludes  with  an  account 
of  two  instances  of  "  phthisis"  **  cur^d*'  by  the  prussic  acid, 
which  have  occurred  to  the  knowledge  of  the  author  since  the 
former  part  of  the  book  had  passed  the  press.  We  shall  tran- 
scribe the  case  which  was  seen  by  Dr.  Granville  himself;  for 
we  must  acknowledge  our  inability  to  discern  in  it  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  tubercular  consamption,  (which  is  the  species 
to  which  the  term  phthisis  is  gerterally  applied  b^  pathologists 
in  an  exclusive  manner,  and  is  the  only  one  that  is  commonly- 
regarded  as  incurable  by  means  well  known  to  every  practi- 
tioner.) By  transcribing  cases  thus  at  length,  we  extend  this 
article  much  beyond  what  we  should  do;'  but  we  know  no  other 
way  of  avoiding  the  danger  of  misrepresenting  the  contents  of 
the  work. 

^^MissMunn,  aged  17>  of  a  nerfous  temperament,  with  dark  hair  and 
jregular  features,  the  daughter  of  healthy  parents,  and  herself  enjojing 
generally  perfect  health,  was  attacked,  towards  the  latter  end  of  April^ 
1820,  with  every  symptom  of  catarrh,  difficulty  of  breathing,  pain  in 
the  chest,  fever,  and  restlessness,  capable  of  alarming  her  relations. 
Her  mother,  having  occasion  to  see  Mr.  Clarke  of  Saville.row,  ob- 
tained from  that  gentleman  a  prescription,  in  the  use  of  which  the 
patient  persisted  for  some  days,  without  any  sensible  amelioration  of 
l^er  complaint.  She  indeed  became  considerably  worseat  last;  when, 
to  the  pain  in  the  rhest  and  slight  febrile  rigors,  were  added  a  consi. 
derablc  expectoration  of  thick  purulent  matter,  with  regular  paroxysms 
of  fever,  profuse  morning  perspirations,  head-ach,  sickness,  cough, 
and  a  general  wasting  of  the  body.  In  this  state  she  was  taken  to 
Dr.  BsLtty^  itho  ordered  her  to  be  bled,  and  prescribed  approprfate 
Medicines,  declaring  her  at  the  same  time  to  be  in  a  consumptive  state,, 
and  therefore  beyond  the  chance  of  recovery.  To  this  decision^  the 
afflicted  parents  endeavoured  to  reconcile  their  own  and  the  poor  girl's 
fedings ;  while  every  succeeding  week  seemed  to  confirm  the  correct, 
ness  of  that  physician's  opinion.  On  the  26th  of  June,  Miss  M.  was 
brought  to  me  for  advice,  when  she  presented  the  following  symp-* 
toms,  which  f  copy  from  my  note-book  :  A  general  emaciation  to  a 
very  great  degree;  eyes  sunk  and  without  animation,  marked  by  an 
under  and  broad  streak  of  a  leaden  hue ;  nose  pointed  and  sharp ; 
the  alse  playing  strongly  and  quickly  during  respiration,  which  wstB 
heavy,  difficult,  and  accompanied  by  a  considerable  wheezing  noise. 
Soreness  and  a  sense  of  perpetual  tickling  along  the  wind-pipe ;  paiift 
deep-seated  in  both  sidei^of  tire  chest ;  great  tenderness,  on  pressure 
at  the  pit  of  the  stomach  \  dry  and  arid  kkio ;  foul  tongue ;  hot  breath  ; 
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ptilse  1 15,  small  and  wiry  ;  ercessWe  debility;  spirits  much  dejected, 
ihe  patient  bursting  into  tears  at  each  question  put  to  her  on  the  sub- 
ject of  her  complaint.  The  mother  reported,  moreover,  that  she  sleeps 
for  a  few  minutes  only  at  a  time,  owing  to  an  incessant  hard  cough  ; 
that  she  wakes  in  the  morning  bathed  in  sweat;  expectorates  a  large 
quantity  of  thick  grumous  matter  in  the  course  of  the  day ;  that  at 
night  she  is  attacked  by  a  regular  paroxysm  of  fever,  when  she  sinks 
on  her  bed  powerless  and  exhausted,  to  rise  nex^  morning  to  a  repeti- 
tion of  every  symptom. 

*'  This  picture  afforded  nothing  very  promising.  I  concealed  my 
impressionts  from  the  alarmed  patient,  and  cheered  both  her  and  her 
mother  with  the  prospect  of  some  amelioration  from  the  use  of  the 
hydro-cyanic  acid,  the  nature  of  which  medicine  had,  somehow  or 
other,  come  to  their  knowledge.  The  form  in  which  I  prescribed  it 
was  that  marked  No,  7 ;  and  additional  instructions  were  given  re- 
specting every  other  part  of  the  treatment,  'which  it  is  neediest  to 
repeat  in  this  place,  as  they  differed  but  little  from  what  is  usually 
recommended  in  similar  circumstances.  The  beneHcial  effects  of  the 
acid  became  visible  almost  immediately.  At  the  end  of  the  first  week, 
the  cough,  and  consequently  the  expectoration,  had  diminished 
greatly ;  sleep  became  prolonged  and  refreshing  ; .  the  morning  per- 
spirations ceased ;  the  pulse  was  reduced  to  1^00  beats  in  a  minute,  and 
assumed  a  healthier  charac/cr.  .The  dose  of  the  acid,  which  had  been 
limited  to  a  drop  and  a  half  every  three  hours  at  first,  was  now  io. 
creased  io  two,  and  she  was  desired  to  persist  in  it  for  another  week. 
This  she  did  with  so  much  benefit,  that  the  mother,  considering  her 
now  as  quite  safe,  discontinued  the  prussic  acid,  and  merely  attended 
to  my  instructions  as  to  her  general  health.  I  saw  the  patient  again  in 
a  fortnight,  and  the  change  which  had  then  taken  place  in  her  appear- 
Ance  seemed  to  be  so  favourable,  that  I  could  scarcely  believe  it  to 
have  been  the  work  of  so  short  a  period.  I  enjoined  great  care  and 
quiet,  and  ordered  some  tonic  medicine,  contenting  myself  with  hear- 
ing from  her  from  time  to  time.  Towards  the  end  of  September  last, 
the  accounts  were  that  she  was  enjoying  perfect  health,  and  had  done 
so  for -several  weeks  before.  .  Of  the  truth  of  this  assertion  I  had  the 
means  of  [Satisfying  myself  in  about  a  fortnight  afterwards,  when  I 
found  Miss  JVl.  free  from  every,  even  the  most  distant,  symptom  of 
complaint.  It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  Miss  M.  has  not  yet  men- 
struated,  and  that  she  is  small  of  her  age."  ,        : 

The  following  is  the  formula  referred  to  in  the  foregoing 
history: 

**  R.  Mucilagiiiis  acaciae,/.§iij  ;  aquae  rosae,  /.  Jiifs;  syrupi  ca. 
pilH  veneris, /•  5  ij  ;,  acidi  hydrocyanic!  med.  w.  xvi.  F.  M.  L.A. 
Cochleare  unicum  nudiumy  si  vis,  singulis  horis  excipiatur*' 

The  vrork  concludes  with  a  section  on  the  **  mode  of  pre- 
scribing the  prussic  acid,"  and  a  list  of  formulse.  The  sub- 
stances with  which  it  may  and  may  not  be  combined,  are 
particularly,  discussed.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  mixture  with 
any  vegetable  substances.     It  is  decomposed  by  nlost  of  the 
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oxides  usually  employed  in  medicine,  particularly  by  those  at 
mercury  and  antimony.  It  may  be  given  in  conjunction  witli 
the  carbonates  of  potash  and  soda ;  "  forming  one  of  the  most 
successful  modes  of  prescribing  it  in  cases  of  spasmodic  and 
TVhooping  cough  ;  and  supplying  the  means  of  administering  it 
in  fevers  under  the  form  of  an  equally  pleasant  and  elegant 
preparation."  We  refer  the  reader  to  the  work  for  the  author's 
particular  considerations  on  its  pharmaceutical  relations  to  the 
other  substances  of  the  materia  medica  in  ordinary  use ;  only . 
remarking,  that  ihe  protoxide  of  mercury  (a  preparation  which 
GuiBOURT  says  cannot  be  obtained,  and  that  what  has  been 
called  a  protoxide  is  a  combination  of  deutoxide  with  metallic 
mercury  finely  divided,)  is  said  by  the  author  to  be  the  only 
preparation  of  that  mineral  with  which  it  may  not  be  admi* 
nistered.  It  is  of  considerable  importance  in  the  administration 
of  this  medicine,  Dr.  Granville  says,  that  the  mixture  contain- 
ing it  should  be.  newly  prepared  every  day,  as  it  seems,  on 
ordinary  occasions,  to  suffer  decomposition  on  being  kept  for  a 
longer  time  than  twenty-four  hours. 


Illustrations  of  the  Efficacy  of  Compresnon  and  Percussion  in  the  Cure 
of  Rheumatism^  Sprains^  and  Debility  of  the  Extremities.  By 
William  Balvour,  m.d.  Author  of  *'  Illustrations  of  the  Power 
af  £metic  Tartar  in  the  Cure  of  Feter,  loflammatioQ,  and  Asthma, 
and  Id  preventing  Consumption  and  Apoplexy.'^  8to.  pp.36.  Hill 
and  Co.  Edinburgh ;  and  Longman  and  Co.  London.     1820. 

The  fate  of  the  practice  of  **  compression  and  percus- 
sion" in  the  treatment  of  rheumatisn),  exemplifies,  in  a  very 
forcible  manner,  the  difficulties  which  attend  the  bringing  a 
new  remedy  into  general  usage,  when  that  remedy  differs  in  a 
considerable  degree  in  its  nature  from,  the  means  which  may 
have  been  previously  employed.  Dr.  Balfour,  and  some 
others  who  have  adopted  his  practice,  have  published  weH-au- 
thenticated  results  of  such  a  kind  as  should  satisfy  the  most 
sceptical  person  that  its  powers  are  of  a  very  extraordinary 
order;  and,  what  is  of  more  importance,  that  it  will  remove 
some  of  the  most  afflicting  forms  of  disease,  when  all  other 
known  means  have  either  failed,  or  when  they  cannot  be  re- 
sorted  to  with  the  slightest  hope  of  advantage  from  them.  We 
often,  in  the  treatment  of  a  disease,  know  not  how  far  sponta- 
neous efforts  in  the  system  have  contributed  to  effect  the  salu- 
tary changes  which  we  witness  during  the  administration  of  our 
remedies,  and  we  may  frequently  doubt  whether  or  not  the  latter 
have  had  any  share  in  producing  such  results;  but  these  doubtft 
cannot  be  entertained  respecting  the  greater  part  of  those  con^ 
sequent  on  the  remedy  under  consideration,  ia  the  principal 
part  of  the  cases  above  alluded  to ;  for»  ^hen  we  see  a  person 
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who  has  be6n  unable  to  move  a  limb  at  all,  or  not  without  ex- 
treme pain,  for  several  iQdnths,  perform  the  natural  actions  of 
it  with  comparative  ease  and  facility  after  the  application  of 
•*  compression  and  percussion^  to  it  for  a  few  minutes,  it  is  not 
poJsiWe  to  avoid  believing  that  it  is  these  means  which  have 
effected  the  change.  Yet  such  a  /emed.y  i^  almost  totally  neg- 
fectefd'by  the  generiaiity  of  practitioners,  although  several  years 
have  elapaed  since  sufficient  evidence  of  its  utility  was  promul- 
gated. Dr.  Balfour,  however,  h^  sufficient  enthusiasm  and 
resolution  to  incite  him  to  pursue,  steadily  and  vigorously,  the 
good  cause  he  has  undertaken,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  which 
passion,  prejudice,  and  apathy,  have  hitherto  opposed  to  if. 
But  he  has,  perhaps,  not  acted  in  the  most  prudent  manner,  in 
replying  to,  or  noticing  in  any  way,  the  indirect  insinuations, 
malignant  misrepresentations,  and  calumnies,  which  have  beea 
aimed  at  him  and  his  practice*  He  should  regard  them  as  the 
natural  outcries  of  impotent  malice  and  vexation ;  and  he  may 
feel  assured  that  no  person  whose  opinion  is  worthy  of  conside- 
ration will  fail,  sooner  or  later,  to  appreciate  them  a?  they  de* 
serve.  We  think  he  violates  what  is  due  to  himself  in  noticing 
them  at  all :  certainly,  the  lowing  of  indignation  id  very  unbe- 
coming in  him,  and  the  manifestation  of  anger  is  still  more  inlpro- 
per.  Men  who  are  weak,  and  mean,  and  malicious,  will  be  vexed, 
and  lie,  and  calumniate ;  but  they  must  not  be  censured  because 
they  expose  their  evil  dispositions, — they  can't  help  it.  On 
such  occasions  as  these,  a  wholesome  lesson  may  be  taken  from 
the  gray  houyhnhmy  Guilder's  master,  who,  atter  having  enu- 
merated all  the  natural  vic^s  of  the  i/ahooSj  said,  **  Yet  ne  no 
more  blamed  them  for  their  odious  qualities,  than  he  did  a  bird 
of  prey  for  its  cruelty,  or  a  sharp  stone  for  cutting  his  hoof.** 
What  seems  to  haVie  hurt  Dr.  Balfour  niost,  is  a  feebly-insinuated 
imputation  oi  empiricism:  but  how  can  that  conduct  be  termed 
empirical  which  evinces  a  desire  to  explain  and  teach  all  the 
means  of  the  practice  employed,  and  which  has  explained  them 
sufficiently  well  to  enable  any  person  of  common  ability  to  use 
them  with  success^  We  turn  away  from  these  absurdities :  it 
is  enough  for  us  to  indicate  that  tbey  have  had  their  influence 
in  preventing  a  fair  trial  of  the  efficacy  of  the  practice  ;  and  to 
show  that  otneir  causes  than  the  failure  of  it  to  effect  what  we 
might  have  been  led  to  expect  from  it,  have  prevented  it  from 
being  generally  resorted  to. 

This  pamphlet  comprises  histories  of  fourteen  new  cases,  in- 
cluding that  published  by  Dr.  Grattan  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  Transactions  of  the  Dublin  College  of  Physicians.  The  first 
was  a  case  of  very  severe  rheumatism  affecting  the  right  thigh 
of  a  woman  ^  years  of  age,  and  which  had  obliged  the  patient 
to  keep' her  bed  for  two  months  previous  to  the  time  wheu  I^r. 
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Balfour  was  consulted.  Dr.  Poole,  of  Edinburgh,  had  been 
attending  her  for  six  weeks,  and  had,  as  he  stated  to  Dr.  Bal- 
four, '*  prescribed  in  succession  all  fhe  remedies  he  had  ever 
read  or  heard  of  as  beneficial  in  rheumatism,  without  the  patient 
deriving  the  slightest  advantage  from  any  of  them,  with  the 
exception  of  her  appetite  being  somewhat  improved." 

"  The  patient  was  compelled  to  lie  night  and  day  upon  her  back, 
with  the  limb  extended  and  equably  supported  on  the  bed.  In  no 
other  position  could  she  suffer  it  for  a  moment,  without  the  most  ex. 
quisite  pain;  every  attempt  to  move  it  occasioned  the  most  frightful 
screams.  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to  conceive  a  human  being  in  a 
more  distressed  and  helpless  condition  than  was  this  woman.  There 
was  no  external  appearance  of  disqase  In  the  limb,  but  the  very  idea 
of  any  thing  touching  it  was  intolerable  to  the  patient.  Notwith. 
standing,  I  was  convinced,  from  ample  experience,  that  nothing  but 
-  eompression  and  percussion  could  be  of  avail.  I  proceeded  therefore, 
under  the  regulation  of  the  patient's  feelings,  io  apply  the  former,  first 
with  my  hands,  and  afterwards  with  a  bandage.  I  beg  leave  here  to 
state  that,  as  ftriction  was  totally  inadmissible  in  this  case,  so  my  prac. 
tice,  io  the  cure  of  rheumatism  and  complaints  allied  to  it,  is  quite 
different,  not  only  in  principle,  but  in  the  mode  of  application,  from 
that  of  Mr.  Grosvenor  of  Oxford.  1  have,  moreover,  had  patients 
who  had  been  previously  under  his  care,  and  who  say  thq  same  thing. 

.<<  At  first,  I  proceeded  with  so  much  caution  and  delicacy,  that 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  were  required  to  go  through  the  operation 
every  day.  For  the  first  eight  or  ten  days  little  progress  seemed  to  be 
made.  An  evident  amendment,  however,  was  now  observable.  The 
parts  could  be  handled  with  much  more  freedom.  1  now  applied 
percussion  to  fhe  sole  of  the  foot^  in  order  to  give  a  tremulous  motioa 
to  the  whole  of  the  limb.  This  accelerated  the  cure  greatly.  At  the 
end  of  a  fortnight  I  began  to  lift  the  limb  from  the  bed,  and  to  bend 
and  extend  it  alternately.  Formerly,  when  the  limb  was  in  any  de- 
gree elevated,  the  whole  limb  was  seized  with  tremor,  attended  with 
agonizing  pain :  I  instantly  checked  these  tremors,  by  drawing  a 
bandage  very  tight  round  the  ankle.  This  may  appear  extraordinary, 
but  it  is  not  the  less  true.  Tremor  of  the  inferior  extremities  can  be 
checked  at  any  time,  by  grasping  firmly  the  tendon  of  the  heel.  The 
cure  now  went  on  rapidly ;  and,  within  a  month  from  the  time  I  was 
called  in,  the  patient  was  on  her  legs." 

Dr.  Poole  continued  to  attend  with  Dr.  Balfour  during  the 
treatment  above  designated,  and,  on  its  termination,  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  latter,  in  which,  after  having  described  the  ex- 
treme severity  of  the  disease  in  the  strongest  terms,  he,  on 
speaking  of  its  favourable  issue,  says,  it  was,  **  to  my  unqua-  / 
lified  conviction,  justly  attributable  to  the  scientific,  safe,  and 
obviously  ej£cacious,  operation  which  happily  superseded  my 
practice." 

The  second  case  was  one  of  rheumatism  affecting  the  muscles 
of  the  arms,  of,  probably,  about  thr«e  months'  duration.    The 
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patient,  the  captain  of  a  passage-smack,  was  so  debilitated  that 
he  could  hardly  walk  ;  and  he  had  lost  in  the  last  three  months 
"  forty-fi\;e  cups  of  blood."  He  could  "  neither  put  on  nor 
take  off  a  stitch  of  his  own  clothes.'*  *'  I  applied  compression 
and  percussion,"  says  Dr.  Balfour,  **  to  the  parts  affected  for  a 
short  time,  when  he  felt  so  much  relieved  that  he  put  on  his 
clothes  without  aid,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  throw  neces- 
sary to  send  the  arms  home  into  the  coat.  Next  day  he  brought 
his  steward  with  him  to  receive  instructions,  as  he  was  deter- 
mined to  accompany  his  vessel  to  London  the  day  after."  On 
meeting  accidentally  with  this  patient  somewhat  more  than  two 
years  afterwards,  he  told  Dr.  Balfour  that  "  his  directions  were 
implicitly  followed  by  his  steward ;  that  the  pain  and  rigidity 
of  his  back,  shoulders,  and  arms,  were  soon  removed  ;  that  he 
was  quickly  restored  to  the  perfect  and  permanent  use  of  them; 
and  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  trifling  flying  pain  occasion- 
ally, which  he  could  easily  check,  the  disease  had  never  re- 
turned." The  author  met,  on  the  same  occasion,  with  Mr. 
Simpson,  surgeon  to  the  56th  regiment,  who  told  him  that^  on 
his  book  on  Rheumatism  having  been  sent  to  Malta,  where  he 
M'as,  by  the  direction  of  the  Army  Medical  Board,  he,  after 
perusing  it,  determined  to  give  the  practice  it  inculcated  a  trial 
as  soon  as  opportunities  permitted.  **  I  did  not  need  to  wait 
long,"  he  added  :  "  cases  of  both  rheumatism  and  sprains  oc- 
curred ;  all  of  which  I  treated  according  to  his  [Dr,  Balfour's] 
method,  with  immediate  and  perfect  success.  My  professional 
brethren  were  astonished  at  the  rapidity  of  the  cures ;  and  the 
practice  received  the  particular  approbation  of  Dr.  Warren, 
inspector  of  hospitals." 

We  shall  transcribe  nearly  in  detail  another  case,  chiefly  be- 
cause it  shows  the  benefits  of  the  same  practice  in  a  form  of  dis- 
ease of  which  we  have  not  yet  spoken.  It  is  that  of  "  Miss  L— , 
a  young  lady  of  a  fine  form  and  stature,"  who  "  was  seized  in 
the  summer  of  1817,  when  residing  in  the  country,  with  a 
numbness  and  partial  loss  of  power  of  the  left  inferior  extremity, 
accompanied  at  times  with  a  prickly  sort  of  pain  which  fre- 
quently attends  paralytic  affections.  Having  failed  of  obtaining 
relief  in  the  country,  she  came  to  Edinburgh  for  further  advice." 
Her  friends  advised  her  to  put  herself  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Balfour;  but  this  was  resisted  by  a  relation,  who  was  prejudiced 
against  him  by  the  family-surgeon.  But,  as  the  patient  derived 
no  benefit  from  the  measures  employed,  she  determined  tcf  have 
the  opinion  and  aid  of  Dr.  Balfour;  whose  narrative  of  the  sub- 
sequent history  of  the  case  we  shall  transcribe. 

*^  The  disease  consisted  in  a  partial  loss  of  sensation  and  power  in 
the  left  inferior  extremity,  from  the  middle  and  back  part  of  the  thigh 
downwards.    The  patient  could  walk,  but  without  confidence.    In 
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ihrowiiif  liev  weight  Ott  the  limb,  she  wa#  afWays  afraid  of  commf 
down;  and  ber  foot  could  not  grasp  th«  ground.  There  was  no  p»il 
iQ  the  limb,  unless  a  prickly  sensatioir,  to  the  extent  of  about  a  haBd-^ 
breadth  in  the  thigh  where  the  disease  commenced,  might  be  called 
pain.    This  prickl^r  sensation  was  excited  hy  firmly  grasping  the  part* 

^^  I  told  my  patient  that  percussion  was  tb#only  remedy  from  which 
I  could  expect  any  benefit  in  her  case ;  and  that  it  must  be  applied 
daily,  and  continued  till  a  cure  should  be  obtained.  She  assented^ 
delighted  with  the  prospect  of  being  cured  by  any  means.  I  proceeded 
€o  the  operation;  and  the  first  application  diffused  the  nervous powet 
tSirough  the  whole  limb.  A  mixed  sensation  of  pleasure  an(i  paia 
darted  through  it  to  the  very  point  of  the  great  toe.  f^rom  that  mo- 
ment 1  entertained  not  a  doubt  that  I  would  be  able  to  effect  a  cure ; 
hat  I  warroed  my  patient  to  expect  that  it  would  be  very  gradually  ac- 
complished. I  continued  my  attendance  every  day  for  a  short  tlme^ 
afiplying  percussion  over  the  whole  Hmb  and  sole  of  |!he  foot.  This  1 
did  oa  the^  principle  I  have  often  mentioned,  that,  whereter  a-  stimut^^ 
is  applied,  to  that  place  there  is  an  afflnx  of  blood  and  nervous  energy. 
If  this  principle  is  admitted,  and  it  is  self-evident,  the  objection  raised 
by  some  writers  to  the  application  of  percussion  in  eases  of  ttmenestf 
and  debility  of  the  extremities  from  gout,  must  faU  to  the  ground. 
Percussion  must  be  admitted  to  be  atimolant,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
vepeilent*  No  application  can  attract  and  repel  at  the  same  time. 
Those»  therefore,  who  attempt  to  frighten  gouty  patients  from  the  use 
of  percussion,  as  calculated  to  repel  the  disease  to  internal  parts,  have 
i>ther  objects  in  Tiew  than  truth  or  the  welfare  of  their  patients.^  Such 
ivriters  merely  eavil, — they  do  not  reason ;  and,  instead  of  instructing^ 
only  betray  their  own  ignorance. 

*<  In  the  course  of  ten  days,  an  improvement  was  perceptible  in  my 
patient*8  walk.  She  trusted  her  weight  with  more  confidence  on  the 
limb,  and  planted  her  foot  with  greater  firmness.  And,  having  by  this 
time  learnt  to  apply  the  remedy  equally  well  as  myself,  I  left  her  in 
Hie  conviction  of  ultimately  recovering  the  fnl!  powetr  of  her  limb. 

^  A  short  time  after  I  left  off  visiting  her,  she  returned  to  the  cottn** 
tiy,  and  I  neither  saw  her  nor  heard  of  her  for  about  tirelve  months. 
Standing  in  ih^  middle  of  the  street  one  day,  in  conversatiM  with' 
other  two  gentlemen,  I  observed  a  young  lady  crossing  from  the  pave- 
ment towards  us^  with  a  firm  andequal  pace^  smiling  aa she appffoaohed^ 
and  holdtngout  her  hand  to  me.  I  gave  her  my  hand,  but  did  not 
recogniae  her  till  siie  spoke*  Aa  her  whole  manner  indicated  happi* 
nefls^  I  was  not  afraid  to  say^  ^  And  how  are  you  V  <  Perfbdly  well  2* 
ehe  replied  with  emphasis.  *  Did  you  continue  the  operation-  of  peiv 
4»8sion  V  ^  EiVeij  day  since  1  saw  you;  and- 1  have  used  no  othei? 
remedy  whatever/  '* 

Tbere  ai3e  haxdly  any  grounds  for  choice  amongst  the  rest  of 
tlie  cases  related  iatbia  jparopblet,  in  respect;  to  ^e  manner  in 
which  they  reader  manifest  the  extraordinary  and  peculiar  effi. 
cacy  oi  Dr.  Balfour's  practice ;  and  we  have^  we  think^  adduced 
ivbat  is  suScUnt  to  elicit  th&  attention  of  our  readier^  to  the 
whole. 
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Veher  lebende  Wurmer  im  lebenden  Menschen  ;  ein  Bueh  f&r  aumdendc 
Aertze.  Von  Dr.  Bremser.  4to.  seit.  xii.  and  284*  Wien,  1819* 
— i,  e.  On  living  Worms  in  living  Men  ;  a  Treatise  for  the  Use  of 
Practical  Physicians y  Sfc. 

[In  continaation  from  vol.  xliv.  p.  427  •] 

THE  sixth  chapter  of  this  work  treats  of  the  medicines  which  hare 
beea  employed  for  verminous  diseases*  Amongst  the  immense 
number  of  those  which  have^  at  Tarious  times,  been  proposed  as  reme- 
dies of  a  specific  character,  there  have  been  but  few  which  have  pre« 
served,  amongst  the  generality  of  practitioners,  the  reputation  they 
had  once  acquired.  The  yersatility  of  opinion  on  this  subject  is  attri- 
buted by  the  author,  1^,  to  the  reputed  remedies  having  been  employed 
without,  at  the  same  time,  any  regard  being  paid  to  the  cause  of  the 
generation,  or  the  presence,  of  the  worms,  and  without  efforts  to  re- 
move  it;  ^o,  to  their  having  been  often  used  where  the  presence  of 
worms  was  only  suspected  from  some  general  symptoms ;  or  where,  oq 
the  expulsion  of  worms,  the  morbid  phenomena  have  been  attributed 
to  the  presence  pf  those  animals,  when  they  really  proceeded  from 
some  other  cause;  3^,  to  the  accidental  evacuation  of  worms,  during 
the  treatment  of  some  other  diseases,  having  been  considered  as  the 
effect  of  the  medicines  employed.  Some  attempts  have  been  made  ta 
settle  these  doubts,  as  far  as  the  immediate  effect  of  several  medicines . 
on  the  life  of  the  worms  themselves  are  concerned,  by  exposing  the 
animals,  when  out  of  the  body,  to  the  influence  of  the  supposed  reme* 
dies:  but  it  is  obvious  that  nothing  very  precise,  or  applicable  ta 
practice,  ca,n  be  drawn  from  experiments  made  under  circumstances  sa 
different  from  those  which  concern  the  medical  practitioner. 

The  author  dividep  the  remedies  wUch  maybe  administered  to  human 
beings  for  the  treatment  of  verminous  diseases,  into  the  following. 


1^.  Mecbwical  anthelmmlhi$8.'-^To  this  e^ssmay  he  referred  the 
filings  or  powder  of  tin;  cowhagf^j  pnlvefiz^d  cbareeal;  and  raw  car- 
rots, proposed  by  Rosenstein.  Dr.  Bremses  does  not  donbt  that 
these  substances  have  produced  the  expuJsion  of  worms  ;  but  be  does 
not  favour  the  qse  of  Uiem,  nnless  combined  with  other  ren^ies,  be- 
c^usei  though  they  ouiy  {«QUititto  ther^imnk  U  th^^aoima^ihey  hnv^ 
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iko  Dowcr  to  remedy  the  disorder  on  which  the  existence  of  the  worifW 
depet^ds ;  the  removal  of  which  is  the  principal  indication  in  the  cure« 
Notwithstanding  these  objections,  the  filings  of  tin,  and  especially 
cowhage,  will  be  found  very  useful  in  practice,  for  their  efficacy  iu 
causing  the  evacuation  of  worms.  On  speaking  on  this  subject  to  two 
physicians  who  have  practised  at  the  same  Dispensary  (where  diseases 
of  children  are  witnessed  to  a  great  extent,)  for  several  years,  one  of 
them  said  that  cowhage  alone  will  generally  prove  a  remedy  for  worms 
'  in  children,  without  any  other  medicine,  either  combined  with  it  or 
subsequently  administered :  the  other  said  he  afways  gave  at  the  same 
time  calomel,  or  some  other  medicine,  with  the  view  of  restoring  the 
healthy  state  of  the  intestines.  The  cowhage  is  most  conveniently  ad. 
ministered  in  the  form  of  an  electuary. 

£^.  Specific  anthetminthics:  of  which  he  enumerates,— ^tf,  cold 
water  ivk  large  quantities  and  almost  constantly  repeated  doses,  pro. 
posed  by  Rosentein  and  Pallas,  to  be  drank  after  having  taken  a 
purgative.  Dr.  Bremser  supposes  that  the  cold  water  causes  their 
expulsion  by  the  shivering  which  it  produces,  on  being  drank  in  large 
quantities,  the  disagreeable  impression  of  which  on  the  worms  causes 
them  to  leave  the  intestines :  he  also  thinks  that  the  animals  absorb ' 
some  portion  of  it,  by  which  the^  become  tumid,  torpid,  and  tncapa. 
lile  of  resisting  the  afflux  of  the  quantity  of  water  drank  by  the  patient. 
Salt  water,  he  says,  acts  still  more  efficaciously. 

b.  Valerian  roo^.— This  forms  the  principal  ingredient  of  the  well- 
known  vermifuge  of  Stork;  and  is,  he  considers,  a  useful  remedy  in 
many  cases,  especially  where  the  nervous  system  is  much  affected. 

c.  Onions  and  garlic^  are  reputed  remedies,  but  are  not  at  all  cer- 
tain in  their  efficacy.  Several  instances  are,  however,  recorded,  in 
which  they  seem  to  have  been  efficacious,  for  tsenia  especially.  Brera 
recommends  a  liniment  made  of  an  ounce  of  bruised  garlic  and  a 
drachm  of  camphor  dissolved  in  six  ounces  of  sulphuric  ether,  to  be 
applied  to  the  abdomen ;  especially  in  conjunction  with  some  others 
that  will  be  hereafter  described. 

d.  Semen  santoniciy  and  the  seeds,  or  rather  the  mature  flowers,  of 
the  tanacetum  vulgare, — ^The  author  remarks,  that  the  fine  powder  of 
those  substances  soon  loses  great  part  of  its  virtue :  he  thinks  the 
seeds  only  grossly  powdered  are  more  efficacious,  in  which  form  they 
seem  also  to  act  beneficially  in  a  mechanical  manner.  Brera  believes 
these  medicines  to  possess  considerable  efficacy. 

<•  Conferva  helminthochortos^  has  been  sometimes  used  with  appa- 
rent advantage  in  quantities  of  from  a  scruple  to  half  a  drachm,  or 
rather  of  an  infusion  to  the  extent  of  two  drachms  in  four  ounces  of 
water,  daily. 

/.  Che7iopodium  anihelminthicum,  (Jerusalem  oak.)— The  seeds  of 
this  are  frequently  used  in  America.  Chalmers  says>  that  it  is  the 
active  ingredient  of  the  anthelminthic  which  has  been  so  famous  in 
North  America. 

g*.  Angelica  bark* — An  ounce  of  this  is  boiled  in  three  pints  of 
water  down  to  one  pint;  one  or  two  ounces  of  which  are  to  be  taken 
every  morning.    This  medicine  is  apt  to  produce  griping ;  but  it  pro- 
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ducet  the  eipukion  of  worms  In  hr^  guantities  when  they  ewt  ia 
great  nombers. 

A.  Grana  tiUie  (linden.seeds)^  are  rather  purgatives  than  proper 
anlhelminthics. 

t.  Spigelia  anthelmia  and  marilandica, — ^The  former  of  these  has 
been  long  employed  in  America  :  the  latter  was  praised  by  Bcuoius  as 
the  best  of  vermifuges ;  and  Dr.  Lining,  of  South  C^rolioa,  favours 
its  use.  Both  produce  narcotic  effects,  and  at  the  same  time  copious 
evacuations  from  the  bowels.  They  are  violent  medicines,  and  may 
be  spared  without  much  loss,  according  to  Dr.  Bremser.  The  spigelia 
anthelmia  has,  however,  been  strongly  recommended  by  Browv^ 
RosENSTEiN,  and  some  other  physicians ;  and  BuEaA  says,  that  he  has 
frequently  prescribed  it  with  the  greatest  success. 

k*  Surinam  root^  or  the  geoffrea  surinamensisy  (worm^bark  tree.) 
— ^ScHWABTZE  says,  a  Yery  efficacious  tincture  may  be  prepared  by 
digesting  two  ounces  of  the  root  with  four  ounces  of  rectified  spirit  of 
wine  and  two  pints  of  water  for  six  days ;  the  mixture  is  then  reduced, 
by  evaporation  by  a  gentle  heat,  to  one  pint.  For  two  days,  the  pa* 
iient  is  to  take  two  table*spoonfuls  in  the  morning  fasting,  and  repeat 
the  dose  twice  after  intervals  of  an  hour;  on  the  third  day,  be  is  to 
take  the  rest,  by  tea-cupfuls ;  on  the  fourth,  a  purge  of  jalap  and 
calomel.  The  author  does  not  think  that  much  reliance  should  be 
placed  on  this  medicine.  Brera,  on  the  contrary,  says  that  he  has 
employed  it,  and  known  it  employed,  many  times,  with  efficacy  against 
ascarides,  both  vermiculares-  and  lumbricoides.  He  says,  it  is  jnct^ 
beneficial  when  combined  with  valerian. 

/.  Cevadilia,  veratrum  sabadilla. — ^The  seeds  were  first  employed^ 
internally,  by  Loeser,  and  afterwards  by  Schmuckeb,  in  cases  whero 
NoDFFER's  remedy  had  failed.  They  should  be  cautiously  employed, 
as  they  possess  very  acrid  qualities.  Children  but  rarely  bear  more 
than  three  or  four  grains,  daily.  Schmucker  obtained  great  success  ia 
his  treatment ;  but  it  should  be  remarked,  that  he  used  at  the  same 
time  calomel  and  jalap.  He  thought  clysters  of  a  decoction  of  the 
seeds  with  milk,  beneficial,  in  conjunction  with  other  means,  in  cases 
of  ascarides  vermiculares. 

m.  The  green  rind  of  walnut^y  in  the  form  of  infusion  or  extract, 
has  been  much  esteemed  in  modern  as  well  as  in  ancient  times.  It 
may  be  given  in  doses  of  one  or  two  drachms^  in  infusion  or  decoction; 
or  two  drachms  of  its  extract  may  be  dii^soUed  in  half  an  ounce  of 
cinnamon.water,  and  from  fifteen  to  thirty  drops  of  the  mixture  givea 
to  children  twice  a-day. 

n.  AssafcEiida,  is  sometimes  used,  in  the  form  of  a  pill. 

o.  Camphor^  was  particularly  recommended  by  Pkinole  and  Mo8« 
CATi  for  the  ascarides  lumbriciides.  It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from 
a  grain  to  a  scruple,  in  pills,  with  or  without  assafoetida,  or  infusion 
of  valerian.  It  would  appear,  from  the  observations  of  Palleta, 
that  this  substance  is  particularly  noxious  to  the  worms ;  and  that, 
when  administered  by  way  of  clyster,  in  children  who  could  not  be 
made  to  ta!ke  It  by  the  mouth,  it  has  occasioned  the  worms  to  retire 
from  the  lower  to  the  upper  part  of  the  intestines;  where  they  have^ 

NO.  263.  L 
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nevertheless,  been  destroyed,  when  the  use  of  the  remedy  has  been 
vigorously  pursi^ed  in  the  same  manner.  It  is  thought,  too,  that  this 
medicine  will  prevent  the  defelopment  of  any  ova  vphich  may  be  left 
in  the  intestines.  Brera  says,  that  he  has  always  used  it  with  the 
greatest  success.* 

J9*  Polypodium  filix  mas,  has  continued  to  possess,  down  to  the 
present  day,  the  reputation  it  had  in  the  time  of  Galen.  It  is  said 
hy  some  authors  to  foe  almost  a  certain  remedy  against  the  taenia  lata, 
(pothriocephaltts :)  but  not,  according  to  Dr.  Bremser  especially,  so 
certain  against  the  taenia  cucurbitina,  the  prompt  regeneration  of 
which  it  does  not  prevent.  It  is  the  principal  ingredient  in  the  famous 
remedy  of  Noi^ffer,  said  to  be  an' infallible  specific  against  the  taenia.  . 
It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  one  to  three  drachms  to  an  adult,  in 
powder  or  infusion. 

q.  Petroleum. — ^This  has  been  said  to  be  commonly  used  with  sue. 
cess  in  £gypt ;  given  in  doses  of  twenty  or  thirty  drops,  for  three 
mornings  in  succession  ;  after  which  time  a  purgative  is  administered. 
Larrey,  however,  says  that  taenia  is  but  rarely  seen,  and  that  petro. 
leum  is  unknown,  in  Egypt. ,  It  has  been,  however,  a  famous  remedy 
at  Montpellier. 

r.  Oil  of  turpentine. 

8.  Cajeput  oil;  recommended  by  Rudolphi, 

t.  DippeVs  animal  oil,  taken  in  the  dose  of  from  three  to  ten  drops, 
three  times  a.day,  in  broth,  is  an  efficacious  anthelminthic,  according 
to  Rudolphi. 

tf.  ChaherVs  empyretimatic  oil,  is,  the  physiologist  just  named  says, 
preferable  to  the  foregoing.  It  is  prepared  in  the  following  way: — 
Take  fetid  oil  of  hartshorn,  one  part ;  oil  of  turpentine,  three  parts; 
mix  them  well  together,  let  them  stand  for  four  da^s  ;  then  distil  the 
mixture  in  a  sand-bath,  and  draw  off  three-fourths  of  the  liquor.  It 
is  to  be  kept  in  a  phial  with  a  glass  stopper,  tied  over  with  a  piece  of 
bladder. 

V.  Fluid  mercuri/.'^W&iet  boiled  over  mercury  is  an  old  domestic 
vermifuge.  Experience  has,  however,  proved  that  the  water  takes 
up  only  the  impurities,  or  a  little  of  the  oxide  which  exists  on  the 
surface  of  the  quicksilver  of  commerce.  Fluid  mercury  has  no  specific 
action  on  worms. 

w.  Muriate  of  baryteSj  has  been  much  recommended,  (since  its 
internal  use  was  advocated  by  Crawford  and  Clark,)  in  verminous 
diseases,  by  several  physicians,  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  remedies 
against  ascaridcs  verniiculares.  Great  caution  is  required  in  its  admi. 
nistration. 

The  many  remedies  which  have  been  proposed  for  external  applica- 
tion, are  considered  by  the  author  to  have  but  little  utility  ;  though,  he 
thinks,  some  of  them  may  act  beneficially  by  their  influence  on  the 
nervous  system,  and  especially  on  the  abdominal  plexuses.  In  this 
opinion   many  other  experienced  practitioners  are  at  variance  with 

*  See  the  xxvth  volume  (p.  !2d)  of  this  Journal,  for  a  curioui  instance  of  the 
efficacy  of  this  remedy. 
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Urn.  We  know  a  physiQian  to  a  public  institution)  where  his  practice 
for  some  jiDars  has  been  Terj  extensive  in  the  diseases  of  children^ 
who  says  that  the  external  application  of  oil  of  turpentine  to  the  ab. 
doHEien,  is  but  little  less  efficacious  than  its  internal  exhibition  in  a- 
great  proportion  of  cases;  and  Frank^  Weikaud,  and  Alibert^ 
have  regarded  the  same  mode  of  using  the  anthelminthics  in  general  ia 
as  favourable  a  manner.* 

The  third  class  of  anthelminthics  consists  of  Purgatives. 

The  chief  use  of  medicines  of  this  class,  is  to  expel  the  worms  de* 
stroyed  or  collected  together  by  the  foregoing  remedies.  Several 
authors  have  recommended,  especially,  the  sulphate  of  soda  and  of 
.potash,  muriate  of  soda;  tartarized  antimony;  calomel;  muriate  of 
barytcs ;  the  fat  oils,  especially  nut  and  castor  oil.  Dr.  Bremser  pre-* 
fers  senna  and  jalap  to  any  of  them.  Calomel^  he  thinks^  is  a  vermt.. 
fugc  only  in  consequence  of  its  being  a  purgative. 

4°.  Tonics. — These  may  be  employed  to  restore  the  strength  of  the 
intestinal  tube,  that  may  have  been  destroyed  by  the  remedies  em* 
ployed  for  the  removal  of  the  worms.  The  author  recommends  par- 
ticularly bitters 'and  iron.  Professor  Brera  b  disposed  to  consider 
tonics  as  of  considerable  utility  for  the  immediate  relief  of  the  vermi. 
nous  dborder  itself,  which  he  regards  as  a  state  of  asthenia  of  the 
digestive  organs.  He  advises  the  administration  of  them  with  purga- 
tives in  many  instances. 

Dr»  Bremser  says  nothing  respecting  the  use  of  emetics,  which  have 
been  very  strongly  recommended  by  some  physicians.  Prof.  Brera 
strongly  reprobates  the  practice,  as  he  does  the  exhibition  of  violent 
purgatives,  which,  although  they  may  occasionally  produce  the  expul* 
sion  of  worms,  often  tend  to  favour  their  reproduction,  by  increasing 
the  morbid  state  which  is  the  cause  of  their  presence  in  the  intestines. 

The  age.ncy  of  culinary  salt  as  a  remedy  against  worms,  is  not  noticed 
by  Dr.  Bremser.  On  this  subject  we  refer  to  a  paper  by  Mr.  Mar- 
shall, published  in  this  Journal  for  May  1818  ;  and  to  ilEBERbEN^s 
paper  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
siciansv  We  shall  notice  the  oil  of  turpentine  hereafter^  in  a  parti- 
cular  manner. 

So  far  our  observations  have  related  principally  to  the  remedies  for 
verminous  disorders  in  general ;  but  remedies  which  are  efficacious  for 
one  species,  ascarides  for  example,  are  often  of  no  utility  for  others, 
as  for  the  taeniae.     This  leads  us  to  the  seventh  chapter^  in  which  the 

*  Brera  recommends  the  following  liaiments^  for  friction  on  the  abdomen^  as 
of  great  utility^  especially  in  children. 

X^,  A  drachip  of  ox-gait,  and  the  same  qnantity  of  Castilewsoap,  to  be  made 
into  a  Imiment  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  oil  of  tansy. 

jft°.  Two  onnces  of  ox-gall,  half  an  ounce  of  socotrine  aloes,  and  the  sanse. 
quantity  of  powder  of  colocynUi,  are  to  be  digested  for  twenty-four  honrs^  in  a, 
warm  place,  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  gastric  juice  or  saliva^  and  the  mixture  to 
be  made  into  a  liniment  with  lard. 

Aiibert  says,  that  the  gastric  jnice  (if  sncb  a  iluid  exist)  i»  devoid  of  utility  ; 
for  that  be  ha&  obtained  equally  advantageous  results  from  the  application  of  tbe 
vemedies  without  it. 

1*2 
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author  discusses  the  particular  treatment  of  the  Seterieii  tpecies'  ol 
worms. 

1°.  The  Mcocephalus  dispar. — We  stated,  in  a  formerpart  of  this 
Review,  that  there  was  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  this  worm  in 
the  living  body,  for  that  no  practitioner  had  mentioned  having  seen 
them  expelled  during  life.  Dr.  Bremser,  however,  we  now  find,  says 
that  it  has  once  occurred  to  him  to  remark  a  wx)rm  of  this  species,  which 
was  evacuated  from  the  anus  with  a  multitude  of  ascarides  Inmbricoidcs 
and  vermiculares.  Until  more  instances  of  this  kind  have  been  wit- 
nessed, this  species  of  worm  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  object  of  medi- 
cal treatment. 

2°.  The  oxyures  vermiculares,  are  commonly  productive  of  distress 
by  the  irritation  which  they  excite,  though  sometimes  thousands  exist 
together  without  producing  the  slightest  inconvenience.  The  most 
common  effect  from  them  is  an  insupportable  itching  about  the  rectum, 
which  is  joined  in  children  with  much  nervous  disturbance.  The  de« 
struction  of  these  worms  is  not,  in  general,  very  easily  effected:  not 
only  in  consequence  of  the  great  rapidity  with  which  they  are  re-pro- 
duced, but  also  from  the  mucous  secretion  of  the  intestine  serving  to 
defend  them  against  the  means  employed  for  their  destruction.  l>r. 
Bremser  has  found  very  useful,  though  often  only  as  a  palliative,  the 
following  mode  of  treatment : — In  the  first  instance,  in  order  to  re* 
move  the  worms  from  the  upper  part  of  the  large  intestines,  he  directs 
to  be  taken,  morning  and  evening,  a  coffee.spoonfui  of  the  etectary 
marked  No.  1,  in  the  collection  of  formula  which  will  be  presently 
adduced  ;  with  which  he  joins  a  sufficient  quantity  of  jalap  to  purge 
the  bowels  gently.  Besides  this,  he  orders  two  clysters  daily,  pre* 
pared  according  to  formula  No.  2»  taking  care  that  (he  lower  intestines 
have  been  evacuated  previously  to  their  administration.  In  patients 
of  a  very  irritable  habit  of  body,  a  spoonful  of  fresh  ox-gall  should 
be  added  to  each  clyster.  The  patient  should  endeavour  to  retain 
the  clysters  as  long  as  possible.  This  practice  is  to  be  continued  for 
several  weeks.  A  clyster  of  olive.oil  will  procure  immediate  relief 
from  the  pruritus  occasioned  by  these  worms. 

Professor  Brera  says,  that  we  may  sometimes  relieve  the  irritation 
produced  by  thQse  worms,  when  they  arc  situate  near  to  the  anus,  by 
passing  into  the  rectum  a  piece  of  bacon  tied  to  a  string :  this  is  to  be 
ivithdrawn  after  a  little  while,  when  a  considerable  number  of  asca- 
rides will  be  found  attached  to  it.  The  practice  may  be  repeated  ontil 
alt  the  worms  are  brought  away. 

Clysters  of  decoction  of  Surinam-root,  assafoetida,  the  veratrum 
sabadilla,  aloes  and  lime-water,  salt-water,  and  semen  santonici  (especi- 
ally  recommended  by  Mr.  Charles  Clark),  are  also  occasionally 
efficacious  in  bringing  away  those  collected  about  the  anus :  but,  when 
there  is  much  irritation  of  the  intestine,  castor.oil  and  mucilaginous 
liquids  are  preferable  for  this  purpose.  Tobacco  was  once  strongly 
recommended  with  the  same  intention;  but  Heberden  stated  that  it 
was  injurious  rather  than  beneficial,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
fiiuch  employed. 

1^\\Q  more  efficacious  of  the  remedies  administered  by  the  mouthy 
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ganevMy  enplojed,  are  the  spirit  of  turpentine,  camphor,  nuriale  of 
barytes,  cowhage;  and,  in  certain  cases,  especially  when  tlie  functions 
of  the  digestive  organs  are  much  deranged,  calomel;  with,  or  without^ 
various  tomes,  as  the  muriatic  tincture  of  iron,  and  bitters,  or  assaa 
ffletida.  The  latter  medicines  are  generally  especially  useful  after  the 
worms  have  been  evacuat(;d,  to  prevent  their  re.production. 

8®.  The  ascarides  lumhricoides, — In  the  choice  of  the  numerous 
remedies  proposed  for  these  worms,  it  is  of  essential  importance  that 
those  should  be  preferred  which  tend  not  only  to  destroy  them,  but  to 
xerooTe  the  causes  of  their  generation,  or  their  presence,  in  the  intes* 
tines.  Dr.  Bremser,  when  he  suspects  them  to  exist,  puts  in  practice 
the  following  measures.  He  orders  a  child  to  take,  morning  and  evea« 
ing,  a  dessert-spoonful  of  the  electuary  No.  1 :  after  three  or  four  days, 
the  intestinal  evacuations  begin  to  be  more  frequent  and  more  copious 
than  ordinary,  and  commonly  much  mucus,  and  perhaps  a  few 
worms,  are  expelled.  Where  the  latter  effects  do  not  take  place,  he 
directs  the  dose  of  the  medicine  to  be  increased,  or  to  be  taken  more 
f4*equently.  If,  with  this  addition,  the  desired  amendment  is  obtained, 
be  advises  the  electuary  to  be  continued,  moderating  the  dose,  so  as  ta 
produce  only  some  augmentation  of  the  evacuation  of  feces  and  in- 
testinal mucus  ;  administering  also,  from  time  to  time,  the  mild  purga« 
tjve  No.  3.  According  to  the  author,  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference 
whether  or  not  worms  are  evacuated  during  the  use  of  the^e  means: 
sometimes  they  are  not  passed  until  all  the  signs  of  the  terminous  dis. 
order  have  disappeared,  in  patients  of  a  leucophlegroatic  habit  of 
body,  in  order  to  prevent  a  prompt  relapse,  he  orders  for  some  time 
a  few  drops  of  the  mixture  No.  4. 

•  In  respect  to  diet,  the  patient  should  abstain  from  the  extensive  use 
of  farinaceous  substances,  legumens,  and  of  fat  meat ;  and  should  ear, 
in  preference,  dry  bread.  Dr.  Bremser  has  found  this  treatment  so. 
efficacious,  that  he  has  not  had  occasion  to  employ  any  other  means. 

The  measures  which  have  most  generally  been  found  efficacious 
against  these  worms,  do  not  differ  materially  from  those  proper  in  the 
treatment  of,  ascarides  vermiculares ;  only,  as  the  lumbricoides  inhabit 
higher  parts  of  the  intestines,  medicines  administered  by  the  mouth  are 
more  likely  to  be  successful,  and  clysters  less  so.  than  with  the  latter 
species.  We  have  nothing  of  importance  to  add  io  what  we  said 
when  treating  of  the  vermiculares,  and  in  the  express  review  of  the 
particular  remedies.  We  may,  however,  mention  here  that  the  cow. 
hage  is  in  no  cases  so  generally  efiicacious  as  in  the  treatment  for 
lumbricoides. 

,  4®,  The  ttenia  lata  and  cucurbitina. — The  symptoms  in  the  case'of 
the  presence  of  either  of  these  worms,  do  not  differ  remarkably  from 
those  which  arise  from  theascaris  lumbricoides:  the  expulsion  of  some 
of  the  joints  of  them  is  the  only  means  of  ascertaining,  with  certainty, 
their  existence.  In  general,  the  ordinary  vermifuges  fail  to  produce 
their  evacuation  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  such  a  multitude  of  medicines 
have  been  tried.  It  is  still  more  difficult  to  prevent  their  fegcneration. 
Dr.  Bremser  says,  that  he  has  never  known  the  latter  species  of  taenia 
expelled  by  the  ordinary  remedies.    He  has  had^  he  says,  in  the  course 
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ef  ten  years,  more  thao  fire  handred  patients  affected  witb  taenia  ev« 
curbitina,  amongst  whom  two  were  chihlren  of  about  a  year  and  a 
balf  oil).  Ooly  four  of  all  those  patients  were  obHged  to  have  recourse 
a  seeond  time  to  the  use  of  the  remedy  which  he  employed ;  and  in 
»oe  only  had  the  worm  been  re-produced  at  the  end  of  two  years. 
The  following  is  his  mode  of  treatment,  which  he  considers  to  be  as 
efficacious  in  the  cure  of  the  txoia  lata  as  in  that  of  the  cucurbitina^ 
He  commences  with  the  electary  No.  1,  which  is  to  be  taken  as  dt 
vected  when  speaking  of  the  ascaris  lumbricoides.  On  the  quantity 
prescribed  being  consumed,  the  patient  is  to  take,  having  bis  moutb 
iwW  of  water  at  the  instant,  two  coffee-spoonfuls  of  the  oil  No.  4» 
This  medtchie  is  much  more  ungrateful  to  the  smell  than  to  .the  taste*. 
It  is  better  that  the  patient  should  not  rinse  hb  mouth  afterwards,  to 
lemore  the  particles  of  the  oil  adhering  about  it :  he  should  only  have 
his  mouth  previously  full  of  that  liquid  in  order  to  facilitate  the  pas* 
sage  of  the  oil  to  the  stomach.  He  may,  however,  chew  a  piece  of 
cinnamon  or  some  cloves.  If  this  dose  should  produce  irritation  or 
head.ach,  it  should  from  the  first  be  diminished;  and,  when  it  excites 
Bausea  if  taken  fasting,  it  may  be  administered  an  hour  or  two  after 
breakfast.  The  ardor  urioae  which  sometimes  supervenes  on  the  use 
of  this  remedy,  may  be  removed  by  some  oily  or  amygdalioe  emulsion. 
By  )>roceeding  in  this  way,  the  patient,  at  the  end  of  ten  or  twelve 
days,  wili  have  taken  from  two  to  three  ounces  of  the  medicine.  He 
sboukl  then  take  the  purgative  No.  3;  and  after  this  resume  the  use  of 
the  oil.  Generally  four  or  five  ounces  should  be  consumed;  and, 
where  the  worm  has  resisted  the  influence  of  other  medicines,  six  or 
seven  ounces  may  be  requisite,  it  wili  be  prudent,  however,  to  con* 
tinrne  the  treatment  for  some  time. longer,  partly  to  remove  the  dispo- 
sition to  the  generation  of  worms,  and  partly  to  prevent  the  develop, 
ment  of  the  ova  in  the  intestines  which  may  have  been  left  by  the 
worm  which  has  been  expelled.  All  secondary  treatment  is  superfluous, 
excepting  in  the  cases  where  there  is  a  predominant  disposition  to  the 
formation  of  mucus  in  the  intestines  and  the  generation  of  worms  ; 
against  which  the  drops  No.  5,  may  be  advantageously  employed. 
The  diet  during  the  treatment  should  be  subjected  to  similar  restric- 
tions to  those  mentioned  as  proper  in  cases  of  ascarides.  The  worm, 
voder  this  treatment,  general-ly  comes  away  in  pieces,  sometimes  almost 
like  strings  of  mucus;  but  the  proper  form  of  the  animal  can  com* 
mon-ly  be  recognized  by  careful  exp.mination.  When  no  more  portions 
bare  been  evacuated  by  the  end  of  three  months,  the  author  says  we 
may  be  certain  that  the  whole  has  been  destroyed.  When  new  frag« 
ments  appear  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  years,  as  is  sometimes  seen^ 
k  must  be  considered  that  a  new  worm  has  been  generated.* 

*  The  following  are  the  formulae  alluded  to  in  the  foregoing  observations  ^ 

No.  1.— R.  Sen).  cinaB  8.  tanaceti,  coutus.   J  j. 
Pulv.  rad.  Valerianae,  5ij. 

jalapii,  3S8.  aa  9ij. 

Potnssae  suiphatis,  5J  8s.  ad  5ij. 
Oxym.  sciilx,  q.  s.  ut  fiat  electuarium. 
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Being  sathfied  with  this  mode  of  treatment,  and  not  placing  any* 
confident  reliance  on  the  other  means  which  have  been  proposed  as 
remedies  for  taeniae,  Dr.  Bremser  passes  them  over  almost  unnoticed: 
we  shall,  therefore,  deviate  a  little  more  than  ordinary  from  the 
running.base  with  which  we  have  accompanied  the  author,  andgiv^  an 
nrbitrio  to  fill  up  the  vacancy  which  he  has  left  in  the  piece. 

We  should  first  remark  that  seyeral  cases  have  occurred  in  which 
Tery  long  taeniae  have  been  evacuated  whole,  after  the  use  of  cold 
water  in  the  way  recommended  foy  Rosenstein  ;  and  still  more  when 
various  mineral  waters  have  been  thus  employed.  It  is,  probablyy 
from  their  having  been  drank  in  the  way  just  designated,  that  the 
waters  of  Chad^s  Well,  at  Battlebridge,  were  a  few  years  since  so  ce« 
lebrated  a  remedy  for  taenia. 

The  most  powerful,  and  most  constantly  efficacious,  of  all  the  reme- 
dies ordinarily  employed  for  taenia,  is  the  oil  of  turpentine;  the 
introduction  of  which  into  practice  is  due  to  Dr.  Fenwick.  The 
utility  of  (his  medicine  is,  however,  too  well  known  to  English  pra€« 
titioners  to  render  it  necessary  to  dwell  upon  it  here. 

The  remedy  of  Nouffeb,  the  formula  fo(  which  was  purchased  for 
a  large  sum  of  money  by  the  king  of  France,  and  which,  towarxls 
t\\e  middle  of  the  last  century,  was  so  much  celebrated  in  France,' 
consisted  principally  of  the  p&lj/podiumjiiix  mas :  but,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  French  physicians  who  were  appointed  to  investigate  its 
effects,  it  is  of  no  utility  against  the  taenia  cucurbitina,  though  gene* 
rally  a  remedy  for  the  taenia  lata.  Dr.  Harrenschwaud  had  previon-sly 
employed  the  same  remedy  in  Germany,  and  had  acquired  great  repuw 
tatioo  for  the  success  of  his  practice.  Brera,  however,  relates  sonve 
cases  in  which  the  administration  of  this  medicine  was  followed  by  the 

No.  2.--R.   Herbs  absynthii 

Rad.  Valerianae,  a  { j. 

Sem.  tanaceti 

Cort.  anrant.  a  J  ss.  ■ 
To  be  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder,  and  mingled  together.  Two  table- ^ipoonfnU 
are  to  be  put  in  two  pints  of  bdiliog  water,  and  the  mixture  suffered  to  stand  in  « 
close  vessel  for  twelve  hours;  it  is  then  to  be  strained  through  cloth,  and  wiH 
serve  tor  two  clysteis ;  to  each  of  which  a  spoonful  ot  fetid  oil  of  Lartshoiu  is  to 
be  added. 

No.  3.— R.  Pnlv.  jalapii,  3j. 

Fol.  sennae,  3S6. 

Potassae  sulphati?,  5J.  M.f.  Pulvis,  in  tres  quatuorve  par- 
tibns  dividendns.  The  patient  is  to  take  the  half  of  one  of  these  powders  every 
half-hour,  or  every  hour,  until  the  purgative  etfect  is  produced. 

No.  4.  is  the  vermifuge  oil  of  Chabert,  the  mode  of  preparing  which  wa« 
slated  VI  hen  we  passed  in  review  the  ditferent  remedies  for  woinis.    Dr.  Bremser 
is  the  first  person  who  proved  that  this  medicine  might  be  safely  and  effectually 
administered  to  human  beings:  it  had  previously  been  given  only  to  animals. 
No.  5.— R.  Tinct.  aloes  comp.*    g  j. 

Tmct.  martis.  pom.   f  J* 

Elixir  viirioli  mynsichti,  J  ss.  M.  To  be  taken  in  doses  of 
ten,  twenty,  thirty,  or  more  drop^,  three  times  a-day,  in  a.  ^^lass  of  water  or  wine. 

•  This  18  according  io  the  Pharm.  Austriaco-procincialiSt  and  is  the  same  with 
the  dixir  proprietalis  of  Paracelsus,  which  does  not  differ  materially  from  the 
T.  iUoei  4omp,  ef  the  Loudon  and  Dublin  Pharraacopo&iay«  , 
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e? acuation  of  the  armed  taeaia ;  bot  it  seems  that  this  occurred  when 
the  worms  were  yuung,  and  not  able  to  attach  themseWes  firmly  to 
the  intestines  by  the  crotchets  in  their  head. 

The  o!eum  riciiii,  laken  in  doses  of  two  or  three  ounces,  obtained 
much  estimation  in  the  practice  of  Opier  of  Geneva,  as  a  remedy,  for 
the  taenia  lata  only.  It  appears  occasionally  to  kill  the  worm,  and  at 
the  same  time  produce  its  expiibioo  from  the  bowels.  Brera  says, 
that  it  is  sometimes  efficacious  against  the  armed  taenia. 

Tin,  in  filings  especially,  as  already  noticed,  has  acquired  much 
credit  as  a  remedy  for  both  (he  species  of  taenia.  The  reputation  of 
this  medicine  seems  to  have  declined  of  late  years,  particularly  in 
£ngland.  We  ha?e,  ourselves,  known  very  severe  colic  produced  by 
it;  but  we  should,  at  the  same  time,  state  that  we  have  frequently 
known  it  .produce  the  cTacuatioo  of  taenia  of  both  species. 

An  apothecary  of  Berlin,  named  Mathieu,  acquired  much  repu- 
tation for  many  years  for  the  treatment  of  taenia,  and  received  great 
honours  from  William  111.  in  consequence  of  his  successful  practice. 
His  remedy  was  a  combination  of  tin.filings»  male  fcra,  santony  seed^ 
jalap,  scammony,  gambogp,  and  sulphate  of  potass.* 

Another  remedy,  which  has  been  proposed  with  much  confidence,  19 
the  pomegranate  root,  given  in  the  form  of  decoction  \  and  the  evi- 
dence in  its  favour  is  such  as  to  place  it  amongst  those  most  deserving 
of  trial.     (See  ¥ol.  zixtL  of  this  Journal.) 

^ome  caution  is  necessary  in  the  management  of  the  case  when  the 
worm  is  partially  expelled.  It  might  appear  that  i)\Q  animal  might  be 
wholly  withdrawn  by  pulling  at  it ;  but,  generally,  either  a  great  deal 
of  pain  in  the  intestines  is  produced  by  the  attempt,  or  the  worm  is 
broken.  Instead  of  attempting  this,  Brera  advises  that  a.  thread  should 
be  tied  around  some  part  of  the  expelled  portion :  the  worm  retires  a 
little  into  the'  intestines  when  this  is  effected,  but  soon  afterwards 
passes  wholly  from  them. 

In  the  eighth  chapter,  Dr.  Bremser  treats  of  worms  which  inhabit 
other  parts  of  the  body  of  man  th^n  the  intestines.     These  are — 

'1°.  The  Jlaria  dracunculusy  Jilaria  medinensia  (Gmelin).  We^ 
must  pass  over  what  the  author  says  about  the  history,  and  the  de- 
scription, of  this  worm,  as  it  relates  to  natural  history  rather  than  to 
pathology  ;  and  he  does  not  advance  any  thing  novel  of  importance, 
either  in  regard  to  the  symptoms  which  ensue  from  it«  or  to  its  treat- 
ment. Dr,  Bremser  is,  however,  almost  singular  in  the  opinion  that 
it  is,  like  intestinal  worms,  primitively  generated  in  the  human  body. 
For  particular  information  on  this  subject,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the 
paper  of  Dr.  Ciiisuqlm,  published  in  the  42d  Number  of  the  Edin* 
burgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  or  to  the  abstract  inserted  in  the 
jprth'Of  our  own. 

2°.  Hamularia  subcompressa. — Dr.  Bremser  is  not  perfectly  convinced 
of  the  presence  of  this  gt-nus  in  the  human  body,  which  Theutler  had 
attempted  to  establish  as  existing  in  the  bronchial  glands,  where  he 

*  See  the  fifth  volume,  page  398;  of  this  Jouroal,  for  a  particular  account  of 
the  mode  of  using  this  remedy. 
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itated  be  had  found  a  considerable  number  in  the  year  1790.  But^ 
though  so  long,  a  ppriQd  has  since  elapsed,  no  other  persons  seem  to 
have  observed  them. 

.  3°.  Strongylua  gigas. — This  worm  has  been  found  but  rarely  in 
man  :  it  inhabits  the  kidneys,  and  perhaps  also  the  adjacent  muscles^ 
It  has  often  been  stated  by  medical  practitioners  that  worms  have  been 
passed  with  (he  urine ;  but,  in  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  cases^ 
the  supposed  worms  hare  been  lymphatic  concretions,  or  else  they 
liave  passed  from  the  intestines  into  the  bladder. 

Amongst  the  worms  which  appear  to  be  nourished. by  means  of  ge- 
neral absorption  by  their  surface,  there  occur  in  man  : 

1^.  The  distoma  hepatkvm,  which  inhabits  the  galK bladder,  and. 
perhaps  also  the  liver.  Dr.  Bremser  has  ne?er  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  it  in  man.  This  is  the  common  hydatid^  which  is  seated 
in  the  liver  of  inferior  animals,  especially  in  sheep  and  pigs. 

2°.  Poljf stoma  pinguicola,  discoifereil  by  Treutler  in  fat  about  the 
ovary  of  a  woman. 

According  to  the  author,  the  term  hj^datid  appertains  properly  to 
those  vesicles,  full  of  a  limpid  fluid  or  more  dense  matter,  which  aro 
found  in  the  bodies  of  man  and  animals,  aud  which,  without  any  con* 
nection  with  the  surrounding  parts,  are  enclosed  in  a  particular. cap- 
sule appertaining  to  th^  organ  in  which  the  vesicle  is  seated.  This 
definition,  he  says,  will.enable  us  to  distinguish  true  hydatids  from  a 
varicose  dilatation  of  the  lymphatics,  or  distention  of  the  cellular 
tissue.  Hitherto  only  the  two  following  species  have  been  discovered 
in  man. 

1^  The  n/siicercus  cellulosa.^^lt  inhabits  the  cellular  texture  of  ih^ 
muscles  and  the  brain.  Its  existence  in  domesticated  pigs  has  been 
long  observed;  but  Werner  was  the  first  who  remarked  it  in  pian, 
9nd  it  is  asserted  to  have  been  present  in  almost  the  whole  ol  the  mus. 
clcs  of  the  body.  Dr.  Bremser  has  nothing  of  importance  to  say 
respecting  the  etiology,  pathology,  diagnosis,  or  therapeutics,  of  these 
worms.     Nothing,  indeed,  seems  to  be  known  on  the  subject. 

2^.  Eckinococcua. — Rudolpht,  as  we  have  already  stated,  makes 
two  species  of  hydatids, — those  having,  and  those  not  possessing,  pe- 
culiar life;  whilst  Dr.  Bremser  maintains  that  it  is  only  those  which 
are  enclosed  in  a  particular  capsule,  not  attached  to  this  capsule  nor 
to  the  organ  in  which  they  arc  seated,  that  are  real  worms ;  and  to 
these  he  appropriates  the  term  hydatid.  Note  of  those  animals,  of  this 
genus,  having  a  sort  of  crown  with  crotchets  and  a  sucking  mouth, 
has  been  found  in  man  ;  but  distinct  vesicular  worms,  of  a  spherical 
figure,  have  been  observed  in  all  parts  of  the  human  body  excepting 
the  intestines.  Dr.  Bremser's  own  observations  have  led  him  to  agree 
with  several  former  authors,  that  hydatids,  of  the  genus  echinococcus, 
have  been  found  in  the  uterus  and  placenta,  both  with  or  without  a 
fetus,  in  different  instances.  He  speaks  particularly  of  a  mass  pre* 
sented  to  him  by  Dr.  Heim,  in  which,  after  very  accurate  examination, 
he  was  satisfied  that  peculiar  animal  life  existed.  The  consideration 
of  this  subject,  beyond  an  account  of  the  opinions  of  the  author,  is 
foreign  to  our  object  on  this  occasion,  which  is  to  produce  a  practical 
HO.  263*  M 
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article  respecting  the  treatment  of  worms ;  and  our  limits  will  not 
permit  us  now  to  enter  on  a  full  disciissioa  of  it^  efen  were  w6  so 
disposed. 

In  the  twelfth  chapter,  the  author  treats  of  what  he  terms  "pseudo' 
helmintheHy**  by  which  appellation  he  designates  those  foreign  bodies, 
animal  or  otherwisci  which  hare  passed  from  the  human  body  during 
life,  or  have  been  found  in  it  after  death,  and  which  have  erroneously 
been  supposed  to  be  real  entozooa^  or  visceral  worms.  Those  noticed 
by  different  modern  writers^  to  which  the  author  confines  his  rismarksi 
ate  the  following: 

l^.  The  diftrachifcerus,  (ey$tieereus  bieomuB  of  Zeder  ;  the  dicerai 
rude  of  RuDOLPHi;  the  ditrachicero^oma  ot  Baera. — This  supposed 
worm  was  described  by  Sulzer,  Dr.  Bremser,  however*  doubts  whe- 
ther the  little  bodies  in  question,  observed  in  the  feces  of  the  patient, 
were  worms :  he  is  dispcf^ed  to  think  that  they  were  vegetable  seeds 
which  had  undergone  some  degree  of  the  germinating  process* 

2^.  The  ascaris  ttephanostama^  and 

90,  The  oMcariB  cimo«MiMi.<— Lenz  thni  terms  two  bddies  which 
Brbtscuneiber  supposed  had  been  evacuated  from  the  bowels  iSt  a 
young  man.    They  were  probably,  the  author  thinks^  larvss  of  flies. 

4®.  The  eerc&Mma^  found  by  Canali  in  some  feces,  and  by  him 
regarded  as  a  new  species  of  intestinal  worms*  It  was  the  larva  of  ati 
Insect ;  probably  of  the  erUtalis  peHduUi. 

6^.  The  htxathyridiufn  venarum. — ^This  worm^  supposed  by  Treut. 
LSR  to  have  come  from  a  vein  in  the  leg  of  a  yotttig  mitti  in  the  abt  of 
bathing,  who  was  at  the  same  time  affected  with  ascarides  vermicnla^es, 
was,  in  the  opinion  of  Zeder  and  Rudolphi,  A  worm  Of  the  species 
planaria,  which  lives  in  water  and  sucks  bidod. 

60.  DyacanihoB  poiycephatos,  observed  and  described  by  Stiebel* 
as  an  intestinal  worm,  appears,  from  Rudolphi's  ezamination  of  it,  to 
have  he&oi  a  dried  portion  of  some  vegetable.stalk,  probably  a  raisin* 
stalk. 

6^.  fVamii  in  the  teeth,  as  certain  substances  which  have  come  from 
carious  teeth,  after  the  use  of  fumigations,  have  been  called.  These, 
according  to  the  author,  are  only  the  seeds  of  henbane  or  some  otjier 
analogous  plant,  used  for  the  fumigation^  which  (deprived  of  their 
capsule  by  having  been  slightly  burned  previously  to  their  use)  have, 
on  escaping  from  the  tooth,  fallen  accidentally  into  water,  when,  by 
the  unequal  expansion  of  the  fibres  of  the  germ,  th^  seed  has  taken  a 
circulatory  movementi  and  been  imposed  on  inaccurate  observers  and 
the  vulgar  as  a  living  animal. 

»  In  Megkbl's  D€*i«he$  Archive  S  B.  3  H.  a.  174. 
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TRAN$AGTIQN$  OF  gCIBNTinC  SOCIRTIJBS. 

JfOY4L  SOCIE^  of  Lonion.—Nov.  %.    A  paper,  hj  Sir  E; 

'^  Hons,  was  rfiad,  entitled  <^  On  the  Blaek  Rete  Mueosum  qfihe 
Xegrot  being  a  Defence  against  the  Searching  Ifffects  of  the  iSim'« 
B^jfsJ^  The  author  began  by  stating  some  obserrations  which  faa4 
induced  him  to  form  the  opinion  that  the  scorching  effects  of  the  sun'a 
yHj^l  are  produced,  not  merely  in  virtue  of  their  heating  power,  but  b^ 
the  joint  agency  of  their  heat  and  light.  To  yerify  this  opinion,  ke 
nade  several  experiments  which  showed  that  the  face  and  hands  may 
be  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  iOQP,  or  even  120'',  without  pain  bein|^ 
produced,  provided  the  light  be  excluded :  but  that  if  the  same,  or 
even  an  inferior  degree,  of  heat  be  produced  by  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun,  the  parts  are  scorched,  and  blisters  are  produced.  This  effect  he 
found  to  be  completely  prevented  by  covering  the  hand  or  face  with 
black  kerseymere ;  and  the  same  purpose  is  attained  by  the  black  rete 
mncosura  of  the  negro.  In  those  cases  when  a  black  covering  was 
superimposed,  perspiration  came  on ;  and  the  same  takes  place  on  the 
skin  of  the  negro,  when  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 

The  author  observed,  also,  that  the  eyes  of  those  animals  exposed  to 
the  strong  light  of  the  sun  are  furnished  with  a  black  pigment,  appa- 
rently for  thQ  same  purpose;  while  others,  which  are  abroad  by  n^^, 
and  consequently  not  needing  such  a  protection,  are  not  provided 
with  it. 

l^ov.  1 6. — A  paper,  by  Sir  H.  Dayy,  was  read,  entitled  **  On  the 
Magnetic  Effects  produced  by  Electricity.*^ 

On  repeating  Oersted's  experiments,  the  author  stated  that,  with  a 
Toltaic  battery  of  lOO  four-inch  plates,  the  south  pole  of  a  magnetic 
needle  placed  under  the  communicating  wire  of  platinum,  the  positive 
end  of  the  apparatus  being  on  the  right,  was  strongly  attracted  by  the 
wire,  which  was  shown  to  be  itself  magnetic  by  its  power  of  attracting 
steel-filings.  The  wire  also  was  found  to  communicate  permanent 
magnetism  to  steel  bars  attached  to  it  transversely ;  while  such  bare 
placed  parallel  to  the  wire,  were  only  magnetic  during  their  connection 
with  the  apparatus* 

Actual  contact,  however,  of  the  steel  wires  with  the  platinum,  oP 
other  metal  forming  the  conductor,  was  found  not  to  be  necessary;  for 
magnetism  was  imparted  to  a  needle  placed  transversely  to  the  con^« 
necting  metal,  but  at  some  distance  from  it. 

Sir  H.  next  related  some  experiments,  showing  that  the  magnetic 
power  is  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  electricity  passing  through  a 
given  space,  without  any  relation  to  the  transmitting  vessel ;  and  that, 
the  finer  the  wires,  the  stronger  the  magnetic  effect. 

The  author  found  that  an  analogous  effect  was  produced  by  the  dis. 
charge  of  a  Leyden  phial  through  a  wire ;  and«  by  passing  the  discharge 
of  a  Leyden  battery  of  seventeen  square  feet  through  a  silver  wire 
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with  a  steel  bar  transverselj  attached  to  it,  of  two  inches  in  length, 
the  latter'  became  powerfully  and  permanently  magnetic.  The  same 
effect  was  produced  at  a  distance  of  five  inches  through  air,  water^  and 
even  through  thick  plates  of  glass. 

When  several  wires  parallel  to  each  other  formed  part  of  the  same 
-circuit,  each  became  similarly  magnetic  to  the  single  wire,  and  the 
opposite  ends  of  each  wire  were  in  different  magnetic  states,  and  con- 
sequently attracted  each  other.  When  two  voltaic  batteries  were 
placed  parallel  to  each  other,  the  positive  end  of  the  one  being  oppo- 
site to  the  negative  end  of  the  other,  and  transmitting  their  electricity 
through,  two  wires,  such  wires  repelled  each  other,  because  the  oppo« 
site  ends  were  in  similar  electrical  states. 

The  Copley  medal  has  been  voted  to  Professor  Oersted  for  his  im- 
portant discovery  of  the  connection  between  electricity  and  magnetism* 


We  extract  the  following  aphorisms  respecting  the  treatment  of 
Puerperal  Fever ^  from  the  Inaugural  Thesis  of  a  Dr.  Legouais, 
maintained  during  the  last  year  before  the  Faculty  of  Paris  ;  not  be- 
cause they  are  new,  for  they  are  merely  principles  which  Dr.  Arm- 
strong had  previously  established  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  but 
because  the  author  was  a  pupil  of  Professor  Cuaussikr,  and  for  a 
long  time  a  resident  student  at  the  Lying-in  Hospital  La  Mattrnite. 
They  are,  therefore,  deduced  from  very  extensive  observation,  and 
are,  no  doubt,  the  precepts  of  the  excellent  Professor  whom  we  have 
just  named.  Such  coincidences  of  opinion,  especially  when  the  extra, 
ordinary  acquirements,  remarkable  acumen  of  observation,  and  very 
Tare  intellectual  talents,  of  Chaussier  are  considered,  cannot  fail  to 
give  a  great  degree  of  interest  to  the  following  paragraphs. 

^^  1.  Excepting  in  the  cases  where  there  exist  some  particular  and 
manifest  contra.indicationsto  the  use  of  local,  and  especially  of  gene- 
ral, evacuation  of  blood,  in  the  treatment  of  puerperal  peritonitis, 
this  measure  should  be  the  first  to  be  employed* 

*'  2.  In  order  that  bleeding  may  be  followed  by  success  as  certainly 
as  we  can  ever  expect  in  the  treatment  of  diseases,  it  should  be  em- 
ployed in  the  first  stage, — that  is  to  say,  in  by  far  the  greater  majority 
of  cases,  before  the  termination  of  the  first  day  of  the  disease;  and, 
moreover,  that  a  sufficiently  abundant  quantity  of  blood  should  be 
taken  away  to  destroy  at  once  all  the  violence  of  the  malady. 

*'  3*  When  employed  not  in  conformity  with  those  two  essential 
conditions,  sanguineous  evacuations,  far  from  being  useful,  always 
become  very  injurious  to  the  patient,  by  destroying  her  strength  and 
the  resources  of  nature,  without  having  a  durable  influence  against  the 
disease. 

**  4.  In  the  cases,-^nd  these  are  the  most  common  instances,— 
where  constipation  is  one  of  the  attendant  circumstances  of  the  disease, 
another  indication,  not  less  pre.'^slng  tor  its  iultilment,  is  joined  with 
that  of  blood-letting,  which  is  to  excite  alvine  evacuations,  by  gentle, 
or  even  by  somewhat  active,  purgatives,  and  thus  to  maintain  a  sort  of 
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artificHil  diarrhcea  daring  the  whole  of  the  duration  of  the  disease  ;  a 
daration  which,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  where  the  termination 
is  fafourabie,  does  not  exceed  the  space  of  from  two  to  four  days. 

^  <  5*  When  a  diarrhoea  exists  from  the  commencement  of  the  dis- 
ease, nothing  should  be  done  to  suppress  it  when  it  is  moderate:  when, 
on  the  contrary,  it  appears  excessive,  none  but  mild  and  soothing 
means  should  be  employed,  such  as  emollient  clysters,  mucilaginous 
drinks,  and  some  opiates ;  and  we  should  by  no  means  add  to  the 
irritation  by  the  administration  of  astringents." 


We  select  the  following  theorems  from  the  Inaugural  Thesis  of  Dr. 
Ratier,  sustained  last  year  before  (he  Faculty  of  Paris*  They  are, 
in  almost  every  instance^  only  conformable  with  some  of  the  inferences 
comprised  in  the  excellent  Treatise  on  the  Blood  of  Mr.  Thackrau; 
but  it  can  never  be  considered  uninteresting  to  witness  a  similarity  of 
results  from  the  researches  of  different  persons  on  an  important  and 
practical  subject  relating  to  medicine,  '  Alluding  to  (he  huffy  coat  on 
the  blood.  Dr.  Ratier  says — 

^^  I.  It  is  foreign  to  the  state  of  perfect  health,  and  equally  so  to 
bilious,  mucous,  typhoid,  and  asthenic,  diatheses ;  to  passive  hemor<- 
rhages;  and  to  nervous  and  organic  affections. 

<^  ^.  It  appertains  to  the  state  of  plethora,  but  only  when  it  exists 
with  a  disposition  to  hiflammation^  in  general^  and  especially  to  those 
of  the  serous  and  parenchymatous  membranes.  It  may  exist  without 
general  inflammatory  disposition  in  the  system,  when  there  is  a  ver/ 
intense  local  inflammation. 

^^  3.  Its  presence,  and,  when  it  exists,  its  thickness  and  density,  de« 
pend  on  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation,  on  the  largeness  of  tho 
incision,  on  the  form  and  rapidity  of  the  jet,  and,  lastly,  on  the  form 
of  the  vessel  in  which  the  blood  is  received. 

'<  4.  It  is  always  composed  of  fibrine, — at  least  of  a  great  pro- 
portion  of  that  substance. 

^^  5.  It  always  manifests  itself  in  a  direct  ratio  with  the  intensity  of 
the  inflammation. 

^^  6.  Its  presence,  in  connection  with  the  other  symptoms  of  laflam* 
mation,  confirms  the  diagnostics  of  that  affection. 

<^  7.  The  absence  of  it  should  not  be  considered  a  reason  for  not 
resorting  to  blood-letting,  if  it  be  otherwise  indicated. 

^^  8.  Its  presence  without  clearly  evident  signs  of  inflammation 
should  rouse  the  attention  of  the  practitioner,  and  render  him  very 
circumspect  if  he-employs  tonics. 

'*  p.  Some  anomalies  may  occur  in  respect  to  its  existence,  and  in 
some  cases,  even  with  all  the  apparently  requisite  conditions,  it  is  not 
manifest;  but  then  we  constantly  find  an  extraordinary  degree  of  den- 
sity of  the  coagulum." 


Wb  transcribe  the  following  table,  by  Dr.  John  Forbes,  of  Pen- 
zance, from  A  late  Number  of  Dr.  Thomson's  Annals  of  Philosophy ;— 
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REPORT  OF  DISEASES. 


TtlE  diseases  most  prevalent  during  the  last  month  hare  differed 
but  little  from  those  we  mentioned  in  our  Report  for  the  one 
immediately  preceding ;  a  circumstance  easily  accounted  for  by  ih6 
similar  states  of  the  atmosphere  daring  these  periods.  Rheumatism 
continues  to  abound  in  all  its  forms,  and  we  lyave  recently  seen  three 
cases  in  which  the  disease  appeared  to  be  translated  to  the  chest :  ia 
two  of  these  instances^  the  attack  of  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart, 
accompanied  with  much  anxiety  and  disturbed  respiration,  followed 
80  closely  the  subsiding  of  the  pain  and  swelling  of  the  limbs,  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  of  its  real  nature.  We  have  nothing  to  add  to  what 
we  have  already  stated  regarding  the  treatment  of  rheumatism,  except 
that  We  have  tried  the  vinum  aeminum  eolchici  in  eight  or  ten  cases, 
ivithotit  being  able  to  perceive  any  advantage  possessed  by  this  form 
over  the  one  in  more  general  use.  Of  this,  however,  we  are  quite  satis^ 
fied,  that  it  acts  more  readily  upon  the  bowels, — rather  severe  purging 
having  in  several  instances  followed  Its  exhibition  even  in  moderate 
doses*  When  this  drug  does  irritate  the  bowels,  the  evil  is  best  reme* 
died  by  magnesia,  or  a  few  grains  of  ipecacuanha,  two  or  three  timet 
a-day.  We  are  likei^be  convinced  that  it  Is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
this  operation  upon  the  bowels  is  in  any  way  connected  with  its  pro« 
per  effects  upon  the  constitution  ;  and,  consequently,  that  It  is  best  to 
{check  it  immediately,  upon  the  sane  principle  that  we  give  opium 
when  diarrhcea  arises  during  the  exhibitioo  of  the  blue-piil.  Both  the 
forms  of  colchicum  seem  to  us  equally  efficacious  remedies  In  those 

I  chronic  affections  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lungs  Iti  which  tha 

I  last  month  has  been  abundantly  prolific. 

Measles,  which  during  the  two  preceding  months  had  been  epidemtC| 
are  now  again  disappearing,  though  some  cases  still  occur.    The  se^ 
quelae  of  the  disease,  however,  are  by  no  means  overcome,  the  cough 
.  in  many  proving  obstinate,  and  bronchitis  ensuing  in  some  cases. 

Some  severe  cases  of  diarrhoea,  attended  with  distressing  head-ach 
and  nausea,  have  likewise  occurred :  these  have  seemed  to  be  caused 
by  the  abuse  of  malt-liquors. 

Bronchitis,  especially  in  children,  has  been  more  prevalent,  we  think, 
during  the  last  two  or  three  weeks  than  heretofore  during  this  season ; 
and  we  have  witnessed  a  few  cases  of  croup;  two  of  which,  affecting 
children  of  the  same  family,  are  very  remarkable,  in  the  disease  pass- 
ing into  a  chronic  form,  and  being  attended  with  paroxysms  of  such 
Ipud  croaking  that  respiration  may  be  heard  in  another  room  than  that 
in  which  the  children  may  happen  to  be*  These  paroxysms  come  on 
at  irregular  periods,  Without  evident  exciting  causes,  aud  continue  for 
about  half  an  hour ;  the  breathing  in  the  intervals  can  hardly  be  heard. 
This  affection  has  been  of  two  months'  duration,  in  its  present  form, 
according  to  the  mother^s  account.  We  did  not  see  the  patients  until 
a  few  dayl  iMnce.  The  future  history  of  the  cases  shall  not  be  forgot- 
ten in  our  Reports. 
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Whooping-cough  is  Tery  common.  The  disease  ,has  generallj  ap- 
peared as  simple  bronchitis  in  the  first  instance;  and  then,  after  from 
two  or  three  to  (en  days,  the  whooping  has  come  on.  We  haye  employed 
the  colchicum  in  several  cases  of  this  affection,  with  results  that  maEe 
us  consider  that  in  this  and  the  prussic  acid  we  possess  new  and  Tery 
powerful  means  of  combating  that  disease. 


METEOROLOGICAL  JOURNAL. 

By  Messrs*  William  Harris  and  Co.  50,  Holborn,  London* 

From  November  20  to  December  19,  inclusive. 
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The  quantity  of  rain  fallen  in  Ihe  month  of  November, 
is  1  inch  and  40-lOOtiis. 
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NOTICE, 

Anather  q^  the  series  ef  Proemu  U  the  several  volumes  ef  this  Journal^ 
(which  eommeneed  mth  that  te  the  forty-third  volume,)  comprising  a  History 
of  the  PrQgrcss  of  Medicine  and  its  auxiliary  Sciences  for  the  haW-year 
immediately  previous  to  the  period  of  their  production,  respective^,  was 
published  on  the  last  day  of  January .  One  of  the  especial  intentions  of  those 
Frbemia,  is  to  present  «  comprehensive  view'  of  the  state  and  progress  of 
Medicine  throughout  Europe  generally,  and  in  the  United  States  of  America ; 
«ft  ol^ect  tlwt  cmnot  be  effected  in  the  regular  monthly  Numbers  of  the  Journal^ 

01  thjR  MtaalL  j»*^jiaaJt   n^  f^y^-*  ^oAV^It  ^^n  Kp  ih^vtk  jtiaaax'juaii'iatiui.    to   fffj* 


TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

The  increased  value  of  the  back  Numbers  of  this  Journal,  smceHhe  pabli<Mi- 
lion  of  the  GENERAL  INDEX  to  the  Forty  Yolvmes, daving  caused  so 
considerable  a  demand,  as  to  oblige  the  Proprietors  to  reprimweveral  of  the 
early  Number^,  they  have  determined  upon  a  temporary  reductfon  in  the  price 
of  all  the  Numbers  comprised  in  the  forty  Volumes,  (being  No,  1  to  238;^ 
which  will,  therefore,  be  sold,  during  llie  next  six  months,  at  U,  6d.  each:  i^er 
which  time,  they  can  only  be  had  at  tlie  usual  price  of  2s.  6d, 

%*  TflE  GENERAL  INDEX  to  the  London  Medical  ami  Physical 
Jottmal,  from  Volume  I  to  40  inclusive,  comprising  an  Analytical  Table  of 
their  Contents,  arranged  in  Alphabetical  Order,  with  references  to  the  whole  of 
the  cited  authorities  nndei^  thetr  Nominal  Characters,  ^c.  was  lately  published 
%  John  Souter,  73,  St.  PauVs  Church-yard, 

Persons  Ending  any  difficulty  in  procuring  the  progressive  Numbers  of  the 
Journal,  the  Proemu,  or  the  General  Index,  will  please  to  address  a  line 
to  the  Publisher,  as  above,  which  will  ensure  a  rem&val  tf  every  difficulty. 
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ctiju  113  etrects  .tairly  appreciated  unmixed  with  other  efforts: 
and  especially  so,  as  there  was  evidently  an  impaired  3tate  of 
visceral  functions  with  the  patient,  which  very  possibly  aug- 
mented and  kept  up  the  painful  state  of  the  breast  and  arm  ; 
and  which  an  alterative  and  active  purgative  plan  would  then 
most  probably  have  relieved.  In  this  case,  however,  it  will  be 
seen  that  an  alterative  plan,  with  active  purging  and  occasional 
emetics,  was  pursued  for  three  weeks  without  the  slightest  di- 
minution of  pain,  and  without  the  smallest  amendment  of  any 
one  symptom ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  immediate  relief  was 
obtained  upon  the  very  first  applicatipn  of  pressure,  and  the 
most  permanent  benefits  followed  the  persisting  in  its  use« 
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NOTICE, 
Anaiher  q^  the  series  of  Probmia  to  tht  several  volumes  of  this  Jmmnly 
(which  commenced  with  that  to  the  forty-third  volume^)  comprising  a  History 
of  the  PrQgrcss  of  Medicine^  and  its  auxiliary  Sciences  for  tlie  hay-year 
immediately  previous  to  the  period  of  their  production,  respectively,  was 
vuhUshedon  the  last  day  of  January*  One  of  the  especial  intentions  of  those 
JProemia,  tf*  to  present  a  compreAensive  view  of  tke  state  and  progress  of 
Medicine  throughout  Etsrape  generaUy,  and  in  the  United  States  of  America ; 
«ft  object  tluU  cannot  be  effectedin  the  regular  mosAhly  Numbers  of  the  Journal, 
tecause  of  the  small  extent  of  space  which  can  be  there  appropriated  to  tide 
f^rpose. 
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A  Series  of  Cmes^  exhibiting  the  Effects  of  Pressure  in  Caneerons  and 
other  Diseases,  By  Samuel  Youxo^  £8q.  Surgeon  to  the 
Cancer  Institution,  Gerard-street,  Soho;  Member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  and  of  the  London  Medical  and  Chirurgical 
Society,  &c. 

[Continued  from  page  31.] 

THE  next  ca3e  to  be  reported  (as  noticed  in  thela^t  published 
series  of  this  Journal,)  is  taken  from  the  minute-book  of 
the  Cancer  Institution ;  and?  although  a  case  of  very  consider- 
able standing,  yet,  as  a  great  deal  of  aggravation  had  arisen 
from  a  comparatively  recent  injury,  it  was  deterniiined,  in  the 
first  place,  to  try  other  probable  remedies,  for  the  relief  at  least 
of  the  increased  state  of  pain,  before  the  treatment  by  pressure 
should  be  adopted,  so  that  the  latter  should  be  kept  distinct, 
and  its  effects  .fairly  appreciated'  unmixed  with  other  efforts: 
and  especially  so,  as  there  was  evidently  an  impaired  state  of 
visceral  functions  with  the  patient,  which  very  possibly  aug- 
mented and  kept  up  the  painful  state  of  the  breast  and  arm  ; 
and  which  an  alterative  and  active  purgative  plan  would  then 
most  probably  have  relieved.  In  this  case,  however,  it  will  be 
seen  that  an  alterative  plan,  with  active  purging  and  occasional 
emetics,  was  pursued  for  three  weeks  without  the  slightest  di- 
minution of  pain,  and  without  the  smallest  amendment  of  any 
one  symptom ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  immediate  relief  was 
obtained  upon  the  very  first  applicatipn  of  pressure,  and  the 
most  permanent  benefits  followed  the  persisting  in  its  use. 
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June  10,  18 19. — Lydia  Elms,  age  45 ;  Grafton-street,  Soho; 
Violent  lancinating  and  gnawing  pains  of  the  v^hole  left  breast, 
but  particularly  at  the  nipple  towards  the  inner  side,  and  at  the 
upper  part ;  also  about  the  shoulder  and  collar-bone.  Gceat 
pain  down  the  inner  part  of  the  arm,  attended  with  swelling. 
No  distinct  tumor  to  be  discovered,  but  an  evidently  diseased 
state  of  structure  generally  of  the  whole  gland,  particularly 
about  the  nipple,  in  the  centre  at  the  upper  part  of  the  breast, 
and  the  side  leading  to  the  axilla.  Twenty-one  years  since, 
had  a  lump  formed  at  the  upper  part  of  the  breast,  which  came 
to  matter  and  healed :  then  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Birch,  oi 
Spring-gardens.  After  this,  broke  out  several  times,  but  ulti- 
mately healed.  A  slight  degree  of  pain,  with  uneasiness,  have 
4Bver  since  attended  on  the  parts.  Catamenia  not  subsided, 
though  somewhat  irregular.  Health  generally  but  very  indif- 
ferent.    Married,  but  never  had  any  children. 

June  11. — The  great  pain  of  the  breast  has  existed  for  these 
three  years ;  but,  on  the  25th  of  March  last,  on  lifting  a  chest 
of  drawers,  the  edge  struck  the  breast,  and  all  the  symptoms 
since  have  been  greatly  aggravated ;  particularly  the  pain  at  the 
inner  part  of  the  breast  by  the  nipple.  Pil.  alterat.  decoct, 
tarax.  mist.  purg. 

17. — The  alterative  pills  have  been  taken  every,  and  every- 
other,  night,  and  the  purging  medicine  very  freely  used.  The 
decoct,  tarax.  was  rejected  by  the  stomach,  though  persevered 
in.  The  symptoms  in  no  one  instance  relieved.  The  medi- 
cines to  be  actively  continued. 

22. — The  medicines  have  been  pursued,  but  no  benefit  has 
yet  appeared.  The  breast  and  arm  still  very  painful ;  nights 
very  bad.     Rep.  med. 

27.  No  relief.  The  medicines  to  be  pursued,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  emetics. 

SO. — No  relief  as  to  the  pain  of  the  breast  or  arm ;  but  a 
better  night  on  the  2^tb.  After  taking  the  eiiietic,  a  large 
quantity  of  bile  throw4i  up.     The  medicines  to  be  continued, 

Julj/  4. — No  alteration.  The  stomach  rejecting  the  dande- 
lion decoction,  as  well  as  the  food.  The  patient  was  directed 
to  suspend  the  breast  firmly  with  handkerchiefs.  A  light  infu- 
sion of  camomile  and  cloves,  with  the  alterative  pills,  were 
ordered.     The  dandelion  decoction  to  be  discontinaed. 

7. — The  stomach  somewhat  improved;  and  the  breast  a  little 
easier,  from  the  applicnuion  of  the  handkerchiefs.  Pressure  to 
the  breast  and  side  by  roller  and*  compress.  The  last-ordered 
medicine  to  be  continued. 

13. — Pressure  in  general  application  to  the  breast  and  side 
ha$  been  uniformly  and  Actively  kept  up.     The  patient  states 
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heraeif  to  be  greatly  relieved,  intkedi — wonderfiiUjso!  to  Use 
her  own  expression.  The  pain  down  the  arm  particularly  less  ; 
and,  since  the  application  of  the  pressure  to  the  breast,  the 
finders  of  the  left  hand  have  much  more  freedom  and  use^ 
which  before  were  so  stiff  as  to  render  the  band  ipcapable  of 
holding  any  thing.  The  patient  can  now  use  her  fingers  td€« 
rably  Well,  even  to  bold  needle- work;  before,^  she  states  her 
hand  to  have  been  perfectly  useless. 

Rest  at  nights.  Oeneral  health  much  Improved.  Pfessure 
to  be  continued. 

^»^u«/.-*-The  structure  of  the  breast  much  reduced  in  it» 
diseased  thickness  and  morbid  feel.  Distinct  schirrus  round 
the  nipple  more  perceptible.  The  pain  in  the  arm  subsided  ; 
iree  use  of  the  fingers ;  and  in  erery  respect  very  much  better. 
It  was  omitted  by  the  patient  to  mention,  when  giving  the  his- 
tory of  her  case,  that,  some  three  or  four  and  twenty  years 
a^o,  she  had  a  distinct  tumor  in  the  same  breast,  (that  is,  pre- 
vious to  her  goincr  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Birch,)  and  for  which 
a  removal  by  the  knife  was  proposed  by.  two  surgeons  in  Buck* 
inghamshire,  where  the  patient  then  resided « 
-  October, — ^The  diseased  state  of  the  breast  has  greatly  sub- 
sided. The  patient  has  remained  perfectly  free  from  pain ;  has 
a  free  use  of  the  hand  and  arm.  An  improved  state  of  health  ; 
rest  at  nights;  and  a  more  confirmed  and  comfortable  feeling 
generally. 

This  case  has  been  submitted  from  time  to  time,  with  othera, 
to  the  insjpection  of  those  medical  gentlemen  who  favoured  the 
author  by  their  attendance  on  his  Lectures,  as  already  noticed. 

Tiecemher. — ^The  patient's  health  retains  its  improved  condi« 
<tion.  The  breast  and  arm  have  remained  easy.  The  former 
diseased  structure  of  the  breast  very  obscure  and  difficult  of 
rdetection.  . 

Deecmber  1'890.— ^The  breast  has  ren^ained,  from  under 
pressure  or  any  kind  of  treatment,  quite  easy  for  many  months. 
The  use  of  the  hand  and  arm  strong  and  natural.  The  patient's 
health  occasionally  jn^a  disturbed  state. 

Within  the  last  two  months.  Or.  Pett,  of  Clapton,  had  a  pro- 
fessional opportunity  of  examining  the  state  of  the  patient's 
hreast;  and  it  may  be  well  to  remark,  that  I  have  since  been 
informed  by  a  gentleman,  in  whose  family  the  patient  lived  as 
an  upper  servant,  that  twelve  years  bacK,  from  the  diseases 
state  of  her  breast,  she  was  then  incapable  of  raising  her  arm 
to  her  head ;  and  that  the  use  of  the  whole  limb  was  even  then 
otherwise  very  much  impaired. 

Frequent  notice  has  been  taken  of  the  treatment  by  pressure 
»s  a  palliative,. and  it  has  been  stated  by  v^yvAf^  as  ^n^l  m 
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others,  that,  even  taken  in  the  light  of  a  palliative  in  ad« 
vaiiced  cases,  as  a  palliative  merely  in  a  state  of  hopelessness 
and  disease,  that  the  treatment  by  pressure  ivill  not  only  b^ 
found  superior  to  any  other  known  method  of  practice  ;  but^ 
in  so  coimned  a  view  even,  its  application  and  right  treatment 
will  be  found  a  valuable  accession  in  the  removal  of  pain,  the 
prevention  of  further  mischiefs,  and  the  melioration  generally 
of  that  misery  which  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease  so  fre«> 
quently  present. 

This,  however,  has  been  a  general  statement  from  experience 
generally,  without  being  illustrated  by  any  individual  cases. 
The  following  case  from  the  minute«>book  is  therefore  given  as 
an  example,  and  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  average  representation 
of  this  department  of  the  practice  ;-^«.  e.  the  important  effects 
of  pressure  in  hopeless  or  irrecoverable  cases,  as  a  palliative 
remedy  merely.  ' 

CASE. 

il/kjrSI,  IStg.-^Ann  Whitnell,  age  5Bj  a  full  corpulent 
habit ;  Wardour^street.  A  large  cancerous  mass  or  tumor  oc« 
cupying  the  whole  space  of  the  formerly-^situated  right  breast^ 
as  well  as  the  axilla ;  immovable  on  the  parts  beneath,  and  ex- 
tending considerably  round  the  side,  and,  for  several  inches 
below  m  frotitj  taking  the  sweep  of  the  ribs.  The  largely  in- 
volved and  discoloured  integument  loaded  with  tubercles.  The 
morbid  mass  itself  ragged  and  tucked  in,  and  shooting  out  a 
iTonsiderable  fungus* 

The  history  and  circumstances  of  the  case  were  minuted 
down,  from  the  patient's  statement,  as  follows : 

In  March  1816,  first  discov^ed  a  drawing-in  of  the  nipple, 
and,  upon  examination,  found  a  large  and  very  hard  lump  be- 
neath. A  twelvemonth  previous  to  this,  had  had  a  discharge 
from  the  nipple  of  the  same  breast,  but  took  no  further  notice 
of  it.  Not  the  least  pain  attended  up  to  this  period,  and  the 
patient  was  never  more  surprised  in  her  life  (as  she  says)  to 
discover  such  an  unlooked-for  alteration.  Upon  the  advice  of 
Mr.  Senior,  she  immediately  went  the  next  day  to  consult  Mr« 
Astiey  Cooper ;  who  prescribed  for  her,  and  ordered  a  plaster 
of  soap  cerate,  and  the  application  of  three  leeches  once  every 
week.  The  patient  applied  the  leeches  only  once,  on  account 
of  the  irritation  they  produced,  and  the  difficulty  of  healing 
the  sores  occasioned  by  their  biles.  In  a  few  days  after  she 
consulted  Mr.  Travers,  who  prescribed  for  her;  and  shortly 
after  she  went  to  Mr.  George  Young,  who  also  prescribed  for 
her ;  but  strongly  objected  to  any  excision  of  the  tumor.  Hxxt'^ 
ing  this  time  the  disease  was  on  the  increase,  and  in  the  month 
of  July  a  second  tuidior  had  formed  on  the  side  of  the  breast 
towards  the  axilla,  and  for  the  space  of  a  month  previously  the 
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whole  had  bedome  very  paififii].  The  puckering  of  the  breast 
considerably  increased »  and  the  iiipple  yv^s  quite  lost. '  AU 
tbougb  the  parts  bad  become  much  less  movable,  and  the  inte« 
gument  much  more  tigbtljr  stretched  over  the  tumor,  yet  no 
discoloration  of  the  skin  existed* 

The  character  of  the  pain  was,  sharp  dartings  and  prickly 
shootings. 

In  the  month  of  August  following,  (the  disease  and  pain  still 
oti  the  incpease,)  she  again  consulted  Mr.  IVavers ;  but  any 
trial  of-  the  treatment  by  pressure,  of  which  the  patient  had 
heard  and  proposed  to  submit  to,  being  discountenanced  from 
the  first  as  uneless,  and  (as  represented)  as  producing  insuHer^ 
able  pain,  she  submitted,  and  the  parts  were  removed  by  the 
knife« 

The  wound  after  the  operation  healed  in  about  three  tveeks ; 
but  the  parts  never  returned  to  a  natural  state  of  feeling,  and 
particularly  under  the  arm  much  pain  was  experienced. 

In  about  two  months  after  the  operation^^-^tfaat  is,  in  the  Oc«* 
tober  foUowing,^*-a  small  white  lump  was  observable  in  the 
cicatrix  towards  the  side,  which  in  the  progress  of  eight  weeks 
more  became  discoloured,  and  grew  to  tlie  size  of  a  large 
marble^.  (This  tumor  now  is  the  size  round  of  the  large  end  of 
a  hen's  egg,  and  projects  from  the  diseased  mass  about  two 
inches  or  more,  covered  by  a  thin  crimson  cuticle.) 

During  this  time  the  whole  of  the  cicatrix  became  diseased 
and  deeply  puckered,  particularly  towards  the  side,  the  cavities 
of  which  were  filled  with  small  hard  bodies.  The  growth  of 
tumor,  and  advance  of  morbid  alteration  towards  the  cl^viclcy 
side,  and  axilla,  now  became  evident,  till  it  progressively  ar- 
rived at  its  present  formidable  bulk  and  deeply  and  extended 
diseased  state. 

Within  the  last  three  months,  the  patient's  health  has  become 
greatly  impaired^  Total  loss  of  appetite,  costive  bowels, 
faead-ach,  with  loss  of  flesh,  and  great  weakness.  Within  this 
time  alsa  the  right  arm  has  become  painful  and  enlarged,  and 
at  the  present  moment  there  is  considerable  swelling  at  the  inner 
part  of  the  arm  above  the  elbow,  and  which  the  patient  states 
is  increasing.  .The  patient  was  sent  by  me  to  Mr.  Pearson  fojp 
inspection.  She  was  put  for  a  few  days  on  the  alterative  phn, 
and  ordered  to  abstain  from  animal  food. 

Maj/  25.— First  application  of  pressure.  ,  Large  comm^nd-e 
Ing  plaster-straps,  compress,  and  roller.  The  compression  prot 
duced,  very  considerable* 

Up  to  the'  time  of  the  application,  the  breast  and  s^de  hav^ 
continued  very  painful. 

No  inconvenience  or  additional  pain  experienced  at  the  time 
the  pressure  was  applied,  and  shortly  alter  its  application  th^ 
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former  pain  was  consideirably  loiSs,  and  the  jpatient  becahie  (asi 
she  teems  it)  very  comfortable.  The  pills  had  acted  on  the 
bowels »    To  be  continued,  with  the  dandelion  decoction,  daily. 

May  26.-^The  breast  and  side  quite  easy ;  but  the  patient 
did  not  pass  a  good  night,  which  she  attributes  to  the  novelty  of 
the  H^andages.  The.  breathing  easy,  which  formerly  had  be* 
come  impaired. 

21, — Passed  a  very  good  night.     Breast,  &c.  easy. 

£8.— -The  night  not  so  good.  Breast,  side,  and  arm,  quite 
easy;  bowels  costive.     Magnes.  sulph. 

29.—- A  good  night.  Breast  and  side  easy.  Tlie  pain  and 
swelling* of  the  arm  considerably  better  ;  the  breathing  much 
improved.  The  bowels  have  operated,  though  sparingly. 
The  applications  to  the  breast  have  remained,  without  any 
alteration,  very  firm. 

This  day  an  additional  roller  with  compress  was  used,  with 
grea];  firmness.  No  pain.  The  patient  thinks  ber  general 
health  is  certainly  better.     Medicines  continued. 

June  1. — Removal  of  the  compress  and  rollers,  but  the  plas- 
terrStraps  not  touched.  Re-application  of  linen  compress  and 
two  rollers.  No  pain  whatever  produced  by  the  application : 
on  the  contrary,  the  patient  expresses  herself  as  quite  comfort- 
able as  to  her  breast  and  side,  which  have  remained  free  from 
pain.  The  arm  she  also  states  as  much  improved,  particularly 
as  to  the  pain,  shootings,  and  soreness  from  the  elbow  to  the 
arm-*pit,  which  have  now  quite  subsided. 

Th^  size  of  thQ  arm  appears  to  be  reduced  to  its  natural  state. 
7he  patient's  general  health  is  very  bad  ;;  her  stomach  particu- 
larly deranged,  with  total  loss  of  appetite.  On  Saturday  ex- 
perienced a  violent  pain  across  the  part;  but  it  has  not  returned^ 
and  altogether  she  tninks  herself  better  to-day. 

4. — The  whole  of  the  applications  rempyed.  Decided  im- 
provem^nt  has  taken  place.  The  entire  bulk  of  the  tumor  muck 
reduced.  The  formerly  tightly-stretched  integument  can  be 
taken  up  in  folds.  The  disease  so  much  reduced  at  the  upper 
angle  of  the  breast  towards  the  axilla,  that  the  patient  can 
freely  move  her  arm  forward;,  which  formerly,  she  states,  was 
quite  impeded  by  the  bulk  of  the  tumor  at  this  pact.  Her  arm 
aljso,  she  reports  as  quite  natural ;  the  pain  ot  which  used  to 
deprive  her  almost  entirely  of  rest  at  night;  and  which,  through 
the  day,  in  consequence  of  its  great  pain  and  uneasiness  pre- 
vious to  the  applications  of  compressure,  she  was  constantly 
supporting  in  various  positions  for  the  last  four  months.  In 
this  state  of  suffering,  the  greatest  relief  the  patient  experienced 
was  sitting  between  two  low  chests  of  drawers,  and  supporting 
her  arms  upwards  on  their  tops.  From  all  this  qow,  however, 
she  i3  entirely  relieved.  | 
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The  integument  of  the  side^  and  its  tnberciilated  dtfteased 
state  in  front  below  the  breast,  the  patient  also,  from  frequent 
previous  examinations,  considers  much  looser  and  otherwise 
improved;  and  which,  surgically,  is  the  fact.  The  large  fungus 
seems  to  be  much  in  the  same  state  as  before  the  application  of 
the  pressure,  except  that  the  covering  cuticle  Is  certainly  less 
discoloured  and  otherwise  diseased.    . 

The  only  complaint  the  patient  has  made,  is  from  the  itching 
produced  at  the  back,  where  the  ends  of  the  plaster-straps  are 
placed.  This  has  much  annoyed  her  at  nights.  Although  free* 
from  pain,  and  her  rest  and  sleep  considerably  improved,  the 
patient's  general  health  is  certainly  inconsiderably  changed  for 
the  better.  She  says  that  she  faithfully  follows  the  plan  laid 
down  for  her ;  that  is,  abstaining  in  particular  from  any  irregu- 
lar sort  of  living. 

Medicines  as  usual.  Very  active  pressure  employed,  by  the 
re-application  of  long  plaster*straps,  compresses,  and  two  six- 
yard  rollers.     No  pain, 

June  25. — ^Progressive  improvement  of  the  disease ;  but  the 
patient's  general  state  of  health,  on  the  decline. 

N.B.  The  author's  own  indisposition,  which  confined  him  to 
his  bed  shortly  after  this  period,  gave  an  interruption  to  the 
further  treatment  of  this  case :  but  he  has  since  understood  that 
the  patient  had  a  severe  bilious  fever,  from  which  she  recovered, 
and  had  afterwards  called  at  the  Institution ;  that  she  had  left 
her  house  in  Wardour-street,  and  was  supposed  to  have  gone 
into  the  country. 

The  facts  of  this  case,  however,  sufficiently  speak  for  them- 
selves, in  establishing  the  treatment  by  pressure  as  a  superior 
beneficial  remedy,  viewed  as  a  palliative  merely,  without  dwell- 
ing further  on  its  merits,  confirmed  as  they  are  in  every  case, 
upon  a  fair  trial  and  right  application  of  the  practice.    • 

There  is  one  pomt,  perhaps,  proper  to  notice,  connected 
with  this  case ;  and  that  is,  the  representation  to  the  patient  of 
the  pain  produced  by  pressure,  previous  to  the  removal  bf  the 
disease  by  the  knife,  and  which  led  to  that  operation.  Of  the 
integrity  of  that  representation,  however  contrary  to  the  known 
facts  of  the  treatment  in  question,  I  am.  fully  convinced ;  for  at 
this  moipent  I  have  a  lady  under  my  care,  for  cancer,  with  an 
aggravation  of  the  disease,  similar  to  the  last-reported  case, 
where  great,  indeed  unlooked-for,  benefits  are  now  being  de- 
rived under  the  treatment  of  c|)mpression,  who  some  time  since 
underwent  the  removal  of  the  breast  by  the  knife,  and  where 
Mr.  Travers  operated.  The  tight  cording  and  rubbing,  &c. 
of  the  bandages  during  the    after-treatment  of  this  case  by 
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'Mr.  Travers,  the  patient  represents  as  intolerable,  and  to  which, 
in  a  great  measure,  she  attributes  the  nervous  irritability  she 
has  since  laboured  under ;  and  which,  upon  the  return  of  the 
complaint,  greatly  prejudiced  her  against  any  trial  of  the 
treatment  by  compression,  thinking  that  the  same,  or  rather 
an  aggravated,  degree  of  suffering  would  necessarily  be  pro- 
duced, till  the  disease  had  made  considerable  ravages,  before 
she  submitted  to  the  present  treatment. 

But  this  tight  cording  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  right  appli« 
cation  of  compression  to  any  given  part ;  and  it  only  leads  to 
what  has  been  over  and  over  observed,  again  and  again  repeated, 
by  others  as  well  as  myself,  for  the  last  five  years,  that  this 
cording  or  bandaging  of  the  trunk  by  Mn  Travers,  or  rather 
the  usual  bandaging  of  the  London  hospital-practice,  is  not  the 
nerv  method  of  bandaging  by  which  the  new  method  of  treats 
ment  by  compression  is  eifected ;  than  which  nothing  can  be 
more  opposite  the  one  to  the  other,  and  producing  in  applica« 
tion  the  most  opposite  results. 

Of  the  old  method  of  bandaging  the  trunk  in  rib  attd  collar- 
bone fractures  and  other  diseases,  I  may  have  occasion  to  speak  at 
some  future  opportunity,  when  endeavouring  to  afford  ia  lurther 
illustration  ol  bandaging  the  body  upon  right  and  efficient 
principles.  It  is  only  to  be  observed  here,  that  a  practice  so 
barbarous,  so  devoid  of  all  principle,  as  the  old  method  of  ban- 
daging, can  never  be  applied  to  carry  in  effect  the  compression 
of  breast-diseases  without  producing  mischief :  a  fact  which 
the  experience  of  the  last  five  years  has  but  too  amply  ami 
practically  established ;  and  therefore  those  who  endeavour  to 
treat  cases  by  pressure  upon  the  old  system  of  bandaging,  may 
Well  fail,  and  represent  the  treatment  as  useless  and  as  produce 
ing  insufferable  pain.  But  now  there  is  sufficient  information 
before  the  public,  and  enough  has  surely  been  said  on  the  sub- 
ject, for  such  palpable  errors  to  be  avoided* 

CASE. 
Richard  Fiest,  age  33,  (of  whose  case  the  annexed  plate  affords 
a  general  appearance,  as  it  existed  in  the  month  ot  December, 
1815,  when  he  first  came  under  my  care,)  In  a.  written  state- 
ment of  his  case,  this  patient  states  that  the  disease  at  first  was 
a  small  speck  between  the  eye  and  the  nose,  the  skin  of  which 
by  accident  was  broken,  by  being  struck  by  his  nail  in  washing. 
This  accident  happened  in  1803.  "  For  this,"  the  patient  states, 
•*  I  placed  mj^self  under  a  surgeon  ;  but,  getting  no  better,  I 
went  to  another,  but  to  no  purpose :  it  kept  spreading  until  it 
surrounded  the  whole  eye,  attaching  itself  to  the  bone  in  three 
different  places,  and  growing  very  large  and   very^  painful, 
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accompanied  with  almost  constant  bleeding,*  and.  talking  ^ 
course  down  the  cheek  until  it  contracted  my  mouth  :  all  this 
time  suffering  without  being  informed  what  my  complaint  was, 
until  told  by  Mr.  DurbridgCjt  under  whose  care  I  then  was, 
but  without  any  success.  From  him,  I  was  with  Mr.  M*Do- 
iiald,  Kent-road,  all  to  no  purpose,  the  disease  still  getting 
worse  to  worse.  From  him,  to  M^r.  Astley  Cooper  for  advice, 
who  said,  with  an  operation  I  might  get  well, — without  it, 
never.** 

.  The  patient  could  not,  or  would  not,  make  up  his  mind  to 
the  operation,  and  returned  again  into  the  dbuntry ;  and  in  this 
way  twelve  years  of  his  life  were  occupied,  till  he  came  under 
the  present  treatment. 

A  list  of  the  different  medical  gentleiiien,  five  in  number, 
with  their  residence^  for  the  sake  of  accuracy  and  proof,  isgiveii 
by  the  patient  in  his  written  statement ;  but  it  will  be  quite 
sufficient  to  state  the  fact  generally,  in  order  to  show  the  nature 
and  inveteracy  of  the  disease,  that  the  patient,  previous  to  his 
coming  under  the  present  treatment,  had  contended  with  this 
malady  for  upwards  of  ten  years,  under  the  almost  constant 
care  of  five  or  six  medical  gentlemen  ;  till,  ruined  and  worn 
down,  be  made  a  last  effort  to  that  source  where  a  fame  has 
been  so  long  and  widely  established  in  forlorn  and  desperate 
cases,  and  he  applied  to  Mr.  Astley  Cooper. 

Although  the.  disease  had  still  continued  to  advance  since  the 
patient^s  application  to  Mr,  Cooper,  and  a  removal  of  the 
disease  by  the  knife  appeared  to  me  wholly  impracticable  at  the 
time  of  his  coming  under  my  care,  yet,  as  an  operation  had 
been  named,  I  thought  it  but  fair  to  the  practice  in  question 
that  the  practicability  or  impracticability  of  any  removal  by  the 
knife  should  be  decided  by  other  competent  judges,  before  the 
treatment  of  pressure  was  adopted.  For  this  purpose  I  sent 
the  patient  to  St.  George's  Hospital,  where  I  met  Mr.  Brodie 
and  Mr.  Ewbank,  who  declared,  after  exaqiining  the  case,  that, 
from  the  extent  of  the  involved  integument,  a  thought  of 
any  removal  by  the  knife  could  not  then  for  a  moment  be  enter- 

*  Fiest,  in  stating  his  case  to  me,  has  represented  this  bleeding  as  even  cdpi- 
ons  at  times.  His  trade  was  that  of  a  boot  and  shoe  maker,  by  which  he  (at 
Horsham)  had  bronght  up  his  father's  family  as  weU  as  his  own,  till  totally  ruined 
by  the  expense  occurred  on  seeking  relief  for  the  disease  of  his  face  and  eye. 
He  says  he  could  not  even  work  as  a  journeyman,  from  the  pain  and  bleeding: 
that,  when  ~he  attempted  it,  with  his  head  necessarily  stooping,  the  pain  be- 
came intolerable,  and  the  blood  would  run  down  in  a  gutter  on  the  floor.  The 
integrity  and  honesty  of  his  character  is  vouched  for  by  the  most  respectable 
people  in  his  neighbourhood,  who  have  taken  a  great  interest  in  his  case  ;  and  it 
was  through  some  friends  of  the  late  Lady  Evelyn's  that  be  came  recommended 
to  me. 

t  The  patient  was  told  his  complaint  was  canccrpas. 
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tained:  at  tliis  interviewers.  Pearson  and  Young  were  alio 
present. 

Although  the  disease,  particularly  at  the  upper  part,  and  of 
the  upper-lid  especially,  (which  was  entirely  converted  into  a 
darkish-brown  crustaceous  mass,  or  hard  and  rather  brittle 
structure  in  parts,  not  unlike  the  diseased  growth  in  Lea's  lip,, 
whose  case  was  published  in  1815,  in  the  **  First  Minutes,") 
|)rotruded  so  as  to  obscure  all  vision  on  that  side;  yet,  when  the 
nnder-Iid  was  drawn  down,  or  separated  from  under  the  pro-i 
jecting  mass,  and  \yhich  was  not  so  changed  by  disease  as  the 
tipper-lid,  the  cornea  of  the  eye  then  became  visible,  and  the 
patient  could  discern  objects.  Upon  any  such  attempts,  the  part 
was  subject  to  bleed  largely.  In  an  undisturbed  state,  however; 
i\\  appearance  of  eye  or  eye-brow,  or  any  trace  of  the  external 
appearance  ef  the  parts,  was  quite  lost ;  the  disease  filling  up 
and  projecting  beyond  the  cavity  of  the  bony  orbit,  as  generally 
represented  in  the  accompanying  plate. 

The  disease  largely  sprang  from  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye ;. 
was  firmly  attached  to  the  frontal  bone  just  above  the  centre  of 
the  orbit,  as  well  as  at  the  outer  angle,  to  the  temporal  bone. 

The  under  diseased  lid  was  almost  obscured  by  the  upper  part 
of  the  disease;  and  the  parts  beneath  covering  the  orbit  were  s<» 
morbidly  changed  and  thickened  as  to  obscure  any  feel  of  the 
bone  beneath.  The  integument  of  the  cheek  towards  the  nosd 
was  tuberculated,  and  the  corner  of  the  mouth  drawn  upwards. 

On  the  l6th  of  December,  18 IS,  pressure  was  commenced 
by  compress  and  roller,  the  bulk  of  the  disease  being  a  suffi- 
cient pad  of  itself,  with  a  small  quantity  of  lint  only  to  fill  up 
inequalities,  and  afford  a  general  covering  for  the  roller  ta 
produce  the  necessary  compression.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks,  a  cotisiderabte  sloughing  of  the  general  mass  of  the  dis- 
ease had  taken  place;  and  in  two  or  three  months,  the  parts 
were  evolved,  and  the  eye-brow  could  now  be  seen,  with  de- 
tached portions  of  disease  along  its  course,  and  the  greatly- 
diseased  mas^  which  had  'once  been  the  upper  eyelid  hnng 
beneath. 

The  disease  of  the  under-lid,  as  well  as  that  on  the  cheek, 
was  also  improved.  A  hollow  at  this  time  being  formed  by  thq 
sloughing  of  the  disease  from  the  orbit,  the  pad  of  a  tourniquet 
covered  with  lint  was  now  used  as  a  compress. 

Under  this  mode  of  treatment  the  disease  still  diminished. 
The  discbarge  most  offensive  and  acrid.  It  excoriated  every 
part  of  the  face  with  which  it  came  in  contact,  and  entirely  de- 
stroyed the  leather  covering  of  the  tourniquet  pad  in  the  course 
of  a  day  or  two.  The  sheet-lead  also,  which  was  afterwards  used 
as  a  case  to  the  pad  and  to  enlarge  the  compress,  was  so  acted 
upon  by  the  discharge  as  to  be  reduced  into  small  crumbling 
portions. 
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,^  In  the  Easter  followinpr,  his  wife  came  to  town  to  see  the  pa- 
tient, and  her  first  observation  was,  that  •*  one  side  of  his  face 
was  as  long  as  the  other."  That  is,  the  tuberculated  disease 
of  the  cheek  had  been  entirely  removed  by  the  pressure,  and 
that  side  of  the  face,  which  had  formerly  been  shortened,  and 
the  corner  of  the  mouth  drawn  up  in  consequence,  Ivas  now 
let  down  to  its  proper  situation  and  length. 

Some  of  these  tubercles  of  the  cheek  sloughed  out  precisely 
the  same  as  in  the  case  of  tuberculated  integument  in  the  can- 
cerous female  breast,  when  under  similar  treatment. 

In  the  month  of  December,  18l6,  the  disease  of  the  upper 
eye-lid  entirely  came  away;  that  is,  the  whole  sweep  of  the 
former  lid  was  removed,  having  only  a  few  lines  of  diseased 
integument  under  the  eye-brow,  and  which  came  in  contact 
with  the  eye-ball.  In  this  case,  the  eye,  so  far  from  project- 
ing, was  naturally  s,unk  deep  into  the  orbit.  There  was  con- 
junctival disease  at  the  inner  angle. 

The  removal  of  the  projecting  disease,  and  ultimately  of  the 
disease  of  the  upper  eye-lid,  afforded  an  opportunity  of  exa- 
mining, the  state  of  the  orbit  itself;  and  the  disease  was  found 
casing  the  cavity,  as  far  as  the  examination  of  the  finger  and 
thumb  could  go.  Under  pressure,  these  diseased  portions  be- 
came detached  from  the  bone ;  felt  like  cartilaginous  plates  of 
the  thickness  of  a  crown-piece,  and  ultimately  disappeared 
^nder  the  pressure,  the  whole  cavity  of  the,  orbit  being 
£lled  up  by  graduated  compress  for  the  purpose.  At  the  outer 
angle,  disease  still  filled  up  the  space  between  the  eye  and  the 
orbit,  so  that  the  edge  ot  the  bone  could  not  be  felt.  The 
fungous  disease  at  the  inner  angle,  the  consistence  of  which 
was  that  of  a  gristly  or  cartilaginous  flesh,  had  sloughed  down^ 
leaving  a. large  cavity  which  took  the  first  joint  of  the  thumb 
to  carry  lint  down  to  the  bottom  as  a. compress;  the  whole  of 
the  cavity,  of  course,  being  always  so  filled  up. 

The  very  thick  fleshy  feel  of  the  under  eye  lid  and  integu- 
jDcnt  filling  up  the  under  portion  of  the  orbit,  hfid  greatly 
thinned  away;  but,  on  pulling  down  the  under-Iid,  two  or 
three  crescent-like  fleshy  funguses  were  seen  projecting  upwards. 

The  integument  of  the  cheek  at  the  lower  part  had  entirely- 
recovered  itself  from  the  disease,  and  both  in  appearance  and 
feel  was  quite  natural. 

After  considerable  removal  of  the  disease  had  been  effected, 
the  patient  was  sent  for  the  satisfaction  of  Mr.  Astley  Cooper's 
inspection ;  who  stated,  in  the  note  with  which  he  favoured 
the  author  in  return,  **  that  the  disease  was  greatly  improved, 
though  a  good  deal  of  the  old  leven  yet  remamed." 

In  the  spring  of  1817,  the  patient  was  unfortunately  attacked 
by   severe   indammatiou   of  the  conjunctiva  of   the  diseased 
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eye, — a  complaint  very  prevalent  at  the  time.  In  the  cour^ 
of  twenty-four  hours,  the  conjunctiva,  from  being  perfectly 
flat  and  white  on  the  ball  of  the  eye,  rose  considerably  above 
the  corriea,  presenting  a  thick  red  ring,  as  if  the  eye  had  been 
set  in  red  sealing-wax. 

A  complaint  so  sudden  was  considered  entirely  unconnected 
^ith  the  old  morbid  organization  of  the  surrounding  parts,  and 
was  treated  accordingly.  Pressure  M^as  suspended,'  and  the 
•complaint  combatted  in  the  usual  way.  The  annular  enlarge- 
jnent  of  the  conjunctiva  (which,  totally  distinct  from  the  fun^ 
gous  production  of  the  old  diiiease,  had  a  natural  feel,  and 
yielded  to  the  edge  of  the  lancet,)  was  freely  scarified;  lotions, 
ivith  the  opiate-wine,  eitiployed,  as  well  as  the  wine  itself  in 
drops  to^  the  eye  j  and  purgatives,  emetics,  wi^h  alteratives, 
wefe  given. 

The  scarification  of  the  conjunctiva  did  not  seem  to  produce 
^ny  good  effect,  but  rather  the  contrary;  and  the  patient  always 
JFelt  better,  and  the  appearance  of  the  eye  was  certainly  im- 
proved, when  the  part  was  placed  under  general  compression, 
the  applications  being  kept  damped  by  the  lead  and  opiate  wash. 
The  attack  gradually  subsided ;  lotion^  of  sulphat  of  copper 
were  used,  and  subsequently  the  concentrated  acetate  of  lead ; 
but,  though  reduced,  the  annulsLr  enlargement  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva did  not  entirely  subside.  The  treatment  by  pressure  wasi 
actively  resumed  against  the  remaining  original  disease. 

The  formidable  portipn  of  the  disease  at  the  inner  angle  ha4 
now  given  way;  the  deep  cavity  had  filled  up  with  healthy  gra- 
nulations; and  skin  was  formed  along  the  margin,  as  well  a,s  upr 
wards  from  the  sore  par|;ly  along  the  nose,  till  the  whole  was 
quite  healed,  and  presented  an  healthy  sheet  of  skin  close  in  to 
the  very  corner  of  the  eye,  the  concavity  of  the  part  being 
perfectly  natural. 

In  the  autumn  of  1818,  the  patient  was  considered  as  nearly 
recovered.  The  pressure  had  been  discontinued  frequently,  to 
try  the  integrity  of  the  parts  either  recently  restored,  or  where 
disease  had  otherwise  been  removed.  He  had  also  occasionally 
returned  to  his  home  in  the  country  during  the  treatment;  and 
throughout  had  frequently  been  examined  by  Mr,  Brodie  and 
Mr.  Ewbank,  who  had  seen  the  disease  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  compression.  A  number  of  other  professional 
gentlemen,  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  had  also  seen  the 
case  during  different  periods  of  its  treatment. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  remark,  that,  throughout  the  treat- 
ment, when  general  compression  was  employed  to  the  part, 
neither  uneasmess  nor  pain  were  produced,  but  rather  th6 
contrary:  but,  when  the  pressure  was  applied  specifically  to 
any  point  or  angle,  then  the  ufjeasiness  arnd  pain  were  fre^ 
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^u^ntly  considerable;  and  a  blowing  sensation,  like  bellows; 
im  these  occasions  was  produced  in  the  ears.  The  discharge, 
after  the  great  sloughing  of  the  disease  en  viasse  had  subsided, 
.bec5ime  purulent,  and  lost  its  ofFensiveness.  But,  during  the 
treatment,  the  «ame  effluvia  and  discharge  peculiar  to  the  dis- 
ease occurred  at  any  time  when  a  part,  placed  under  specific 
pressure  for  the  purpose,  occasionally  sloughed. 

In  the  month  of  October  of  1818,  after  the  author  had  beert 
absent  for  several  weeks  from  town,  he  had  the  mortification  to 
find  that,  from  neglect  and  suspension  of  all  pressure  whatever, 
a  considerable  growth  of  disease  had  taken  place.  A  firm 
fleshy  substance  projected  from  the  centre  of  the  eye  at  the 
under  part,  obscuring  the  ball ;  and  at  the  outer  angle  a  fig- 
Jike  fungus,  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  reaching  down  to  the 
corner  of  the  che^k-bone,  with  a  broad  and  firmly-attached 
base,  had  projected  itself. 

Upon  mpre  minute  examination,  however,  all  the  part  at 
the  inner  angle,  ^s  well  as  the  sweep  of  the  eye-brow  and  other 
material  points  which  had  been  formerly  removed  and  healed, 
remained  perfectly  sound,  and  to  s^ll  appearance  quite  healthy; 
This  circumstance  gave  a  hope  that  the  disease  at  length  might 
ultimately  be  conquered,  or  at  least  reduced  to  a  very  manage- 
able state:  and,  with  this  hope,  pressure  was  again  actively 
,cmployed  to  the  new  disease  that  had  presented  itself.  This 
*tage  of  the  disease  was  frequently  seen  by  Mr.  Tegart,  jun.  of 
PaflMall.  ^         J  J 

Under  considerable  interruptions  of  the  treatment,  the  new- 
disease  was  at  length  removed  ;  but  at  the  outer  angle  there 
was  evidently  disease  filling  up  the  space  between  the  eye-ball 
and  the  bone.  Pressure  was  actively  and  specifically  thrown 
on  this  part;  and  the  compress,  from  its  shape,  pressing  on 
<he  edge  of  the  bone,  very  considerable  pain  at  times  was  oc- 
casioned. 

During  theauthor*s  Lectures  in  July  and  September  in  1819, 
this  case  also  came  under  the  examination  of  Messrs.  Haden  and 
Leman,  Dr.  Armstrong,  &c.  The  disease  at  the  outer  angle 
was  not  then  perfectly  cle^ared  away  ;  and  the  serrated  edge  of 
the  integument  under  the  eye-brow,  and  immediately  in  con« 
tact  with  the  eye-ball,  had  rather  a  suspicious  appearance. 
This  part,,  trifling  however  in  extent,  and  scarcely  the  thick- 
ness of  a  wafer,  was  constantly  in  a  state  of  friction  and 
moisture;  and,  from  its  situation,  being  immediately  under  the 
eye-brow  within  theorbit,  and  especially  from  its  thinness,  could 
not  without  difficulty  be  compressed.  The  annular  enlarge- 
ment of  the  conjunctiva  remained  as  it  had  been  during  the  last 
two  3'ears  and  a  half,  ami  formed  for  the  eye  a  sort  of  lid  at  the 
^pper  part^  against  which  the  small  portion  of  integument  jus^ 
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described  under  the  eye-brow  was  constantly  rubbing,  upon 
ajiy  motion  of  the  eye,  although  to  the  patient  it  produced  no 
sensible  irritation  or  any  other  effect.  For  some  months,  pres* 
sure  had  only  been  employed  at  the  outer  angle,  and  that  too 
tinder  various  interruptions.  AH  the  other  parts  remained 
l)eahhy. 

Under  pressure,  at  length,  the  obstinate — or  rather,  from 
circumstance  of  situation,  the  hidden  and  defended — disease  at 
the. outer  angle  and  interior  of  the  orbit  was  perfectly  cleared 
away;  the  bone  was  quite  distinct,  and  the  filler  could  be 
passed  down  between  it  and  the  ball  of  the  eye. 

Thus  this  man,  with  a  numerous  family,  and  exposed  to  ex« 
^reme  difficulties,  pursued  the  treatment  by  compression,  under 
a  variety  of  interruptions  and  disheartening  circumstances, 
through  a  space  of  four  years,  till  he  had  conquered  a  disease 
-which  had  engrossed  seventeen  years  of  his  life*  It  may  be 
fight  to  observe,  that,  in  a  few  months  after  the  treatment  was 
commenced,  the  patient  was  able  to  work  at  bis  trade,  from 
which  he  had  been  wholly  incapacitated  by  the  disease  for  so 
many  years  previously. 

In  June,  1820,  the  patient,  with  his  family,  returned  into 
4he  couutry ;  *all  pressure  having  been  suspended  between  six 
and  seven  months. 

In  about  three  months  afterwards,  I  was  gratified  to  hear  a  sa- 
tisfactory account  of  the  patient,  from  a  gentleman  (Mr.  Henry 
Tredcroft)  resident  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  who  had  taken 
great  interest  in  the  case  from  the  beginning.  In  his  letter  of 
thanks  to  me  on  this  occasion,  he  "  regrets  he  could  not  get 
poor  Fiest  earlier  under  my  care,  as  the  cure  would  have  been 
sooner  effected/'  He  also  states,  **  I  am  sure  it  will  add  to 
jour  satisfaction  to  know  that  }'^our  kind  attention  has  been  be^ 
stowed  on  a  person  who  well  deserved  it.  His  good  character, 
added  to  his  misfortune,  will  always  secure  from  me  an  interest 
in  his  behalf.  I  shall  at  all  times  be  ready  and  most  happy  to 
tear  testimony  to  the  ability  and  feeling  displayed  towards  this 
poor  sufferer,  if  ever  1  am  called  upon.  I  have  seen  more  than 
one  poor  person  in  the  last  stage  of  this  dreadful  disease.  I 
kave  seen  their  agony,  and  therefore  feel  particularly  for  those 
who  labour  under  this  complaint*  Fiest  is  now  living  comfort- 
ably  with  his  family ;  for  which  be  is  entirely  indebted  to  you, 
&c." 

It  may  be  well  to  observe,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  that 
iK>bone,at  least  nonethat  could  be  detected,  exfoliated  during  the 
sloughing  in  Fiest'scase:  whereas,  in  Johnston^s  case,  on  the 
contrary,  (the  first  reported  in  the  present  series,)  a  large 
portion  of  the  bones  of  the  eye  and  upper  jaw  was  destroyed* 
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But  it  may  ako  be  proper  to  add^  that  Johnston*8  ca^  was  a 
disease  that  sprang  from  the  bone,  at  least  from  the  periosteum: 
whereas,  in  Fiest's  case,  the  disease  commenced  in  the  jJoftr, 

J  arts,  and  only  in  progress  became  attached  to  the  boned.  In 
ohnston^s  case  there  was  no  original  disease  of  the  integument^ 
the  parts  only  becoming  distended  by  the  growth  of  the  under 
tumor.  In  Fiest's  ease,,  on  the  contrary,  the  integument  wa» 
wholly  and  originally  converted  and  involved  by  the  morbid 
gi'owth,  bearing  every  characteristic  of  the  cancerous  change  ; 
yet  in  this  case  there  was  no  enlarged  absorbent  gland  to  be 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  disease,  though  five  times: 
the  standing  of  Johnston*s  ca^e,  who  had  no  one  cancerous, 
symptom  of  the  integument,  but  where  a  cluster  of  enlarged 
glands  did  exist  under  the  ear,  at  the  angle  of  tfee  jaw. 

The  deep-seatedness,  as  well  as  proximity,  of  the  disease  in 
Johnston's  case,  leaves  little  difficulty  in  the  mind  to  conceiifd 
how  the  glands  should  become  excited,  if  not  ultimately  in* 
volved  in  the  same  disease,  although  the  patient  had  not  beei^ 
exposed,  as  be  was,  to  severe  cold  and  catarrhal  affection: 
while  in  Fiest's  case,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  a  disease  more-<rf 
surface  and  projection,  and  distant  from  the  seat  of  such  glan*> 
duiar  affection. 

[To  he  c^iiiinued.'l 


i>luervalion9  respecting  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  the  common  Species 
of  Disorder' of  the  Spine:  with  Critical  Remarks  on  the  Opinions 
of  f4trmer  Writers  on  this  Disease,  By  Edward. Harrison,  m.d». 
formerly  President  of  the  Royal  Medical  and  Royal  Physical  SocU 
eties  of  Edinburgh,  &c* 

OF  all  the  maladies  by  which  mankind  are  assailed,  none  is 
more  afflictive  and  distressing  to  relatives,  or  more  deplo- 
rable and  mortifying  to  the  sufierers  themselves,  than  spinal 
distortion.  Persons  so  affected  become  objects  of  neglect  or 
aversion;   and,  being  rendered  unfit. to  discharge  with   pno« 

{)riety  the  several  duties  of  life,  they  remain  burthejis  upon  their 
riends.  To  a  generous  mind,  nothing  can  be  more  painful 
and  humiliating  than  to  feel  that  in  him  the  chief  purposes  of 
existence  have  been  defeated,  and  that  he  is  doomed  to  con<«- 
sume  his  days  in  wearisome  inactivit}',  or  in  unproductive 
occupations. 

That  such  must  be  the  necessary  consequences  of  this  disease 
will  be  evident,  if  we  take  a  survey  of  the  important  offices  of 
the  spine,  anid  of  its  influence  over  the  Complicated  functions  of 
the  thoracic^  abdominal,  and  pelvic  viscera.  Curvatures  in  the 
cervical  boneft  produce  numbness  atui  paralysis  of  the  ar^ns.. 
Injuries  received  in  any  part  of  the  spine  induce  loss  of  sensa- 
tion, and  of  power  of  voluntary  motion  in  the  lower  limbs.. 
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Different  internal  organs  are  made  to  participate,  according  » 
the  malady  is  seated  higher  or  lower  in  the  back*  Pressure 
from  dislocation  of  the  cervical  vertebrae  impedes  deglutition 
and  respiration,  by  reducing  the  diameter  of  the  oesophagus 
and  trachea,  as  well  as  by  disturbing  the  actions  of  their  mus- 
cles and  nerves.  Diminished  capacity  of  the  chest,  the  una- 
voidable consequence  of  its  deformity,  gives  rise,  by  displacing 
or  squeezing  the  enclosed  parts  together^  and  preventing  the 
convenient  exercise  of  their  functions,  to  palpitations  of  .the 
heart,  to  dyspnoea,  cough,  and  various  distressing  perceptions, 
which  are  followed,  in  process  of  time,  by  organic  derange- 
ments of  the  heart  and  lungs,  by  consumption,  asthma,  hydro- 
thorax,  and  other  chronic  disorders.  When  the  luxated  dorsal 
vertebras  compress  the  spinal  cord,  there  is  generally  a  con- 
strictive uneasiness  about  the  stomach,  and  a  depraved  secretion 
in  some  of  the  abdominal  organs.  Bony  distortions  of  the  tho- 
rax mechanically  force  the  liver,  the  stomach,  and  the  contiguous 
viscera,  out  of  their  natural  places  :  hence  arise  painful  sensa- 
tions in  them,  and  irregularity  in  their  functions.  The  impe- 
diments thus  created  are  followed  by  organic  mischief  in  the 
parts,  which  terminates  at  length  in  the  most  distressing  com- 
plaints. A  displacement  of  the  lumbar  and  sacral  bones  leads, 
in  the  same  way,  to  very  obstinate  affections  of  the  bladder^ 
rectum,  uterus,  and  external  genital  members. 

Till  the  true  nature  of  the  disorder  has  been  discovered  in 
these  cases,  the  most  discordant  opinions  are  advanced  by  the 
faculty/  and  the  patients  are  tortured  by  the  most  opposite 
practices.  A  malady  which  is  attended  with  the  most  disgust- 
ing appearances,  and  produces  such  a  variety  of  obstmate 
symptoms,  cannot  be  too  soon  or  too  carefully  resisted.  A  vi. 
gorous  opposition  to  the  very  dawn  of  the  complaint  is  of 
greater  consequence,  because  no  effeetual  means  have  hitherto 
been  attempted  to  remove  the  deformity,  arrest  its  progress,  or 
avert  the  maladies  which  proceed  from  it.  In  order  to  show  the 
truth  of  these  remarks,  and  prepare  the  reader  for  a  more 
successful  method  of  cure,  I  propose  to  give  a  short  account  of 
the  principal  writers  who  have  delivered  their  sentiments  upon 
this  disorder,  their  respective- opinions,  and  the  different  prac- 
tices which  they  have  employed  to  subdue  it. 

Society  is  under  great  obligations  to  the  late  Mr.  Pott,  for 
calling  the  attention  of  his  brethren  to  an  investigation  of  the 
causes  and  treatment  of  one  of  the  most  obstinate  and  distress- 
ing complaints  to  which  the  human  frame  is  exposed.  This 
subject,  though  much  agitated  in  the  early  ages  of  mankind,* 
had  been  unaccountably  neglected  in  modern  times.     Mr,  Pott 

•  See  Galen,  Avieenna,  &c. 
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Woogbt  it  again  before  the  public,  in  his  raluable  remarks  on 
Palsy  of  the  Lower  Limbs.*  So  much  deference  was  paid  to 
bis  appeal,  that  he  had  the  satisfaction  immediately  to  succeed 
in  rescuing  several  miserable  victims  out  of  the  hands  of  unfeeU 
ing  and  rapacious  quacks,  who  had  till  then  ingrossed  to  them« 
selves  the  whole  care  and  management  of  these  unfortunate 
sufferers.  The  eminent  station  of  this  accomplished  surgeoa 
enabled  him  to  treat  many  patients,  and  enrich  his  Remarks 
with  several  dissections  of  persons  who  had  sunk  under  the 
complaint. 

**  The  tr^6  cause  of  the  disease  is,"  he  observes,  "  a  morbid 
state  of  the  spine,  and  of  some  of  the  parts  connected  with  it ; 
which  distempered  state  of  parts  will,  upon  careful  inquiry,  be 
always  found  to  have  preceded  the  deformity  some  length  of 
time."  <*A  morbid  state  of  parts  previous  to  deformity, 
caries,  or  curve,  must  be  allowed :  every  complaint  of  the  liv-« 
ing,  and  every  appearance  of  the  dead,  prove  it  beyond  con- 
tradiction or  douDt.  All  the  general  complaints  of  persons 
afflicted  with  this  disorder  will  always,  upon  careful  inquiry,  be 
found  to  have  preceded  any  degree  of  deformity,  to  have  in- 
creased as  the  curve  became  apparent,  and  to  have  decreased 
as  the  means  used  for  relief  took  place.  The  pain  and  tight<> 
ness  about  the  stomach,  the  indiorestion,  the  want  of  appetite^ 
the  disturbed  sleep,  &c.  gradually  disappear,  and  the  marks  of 
returning  health  become  observable,  before  the  limbs  recover 
the  smallest  degree  of  their  power  of  moving.'^ 

^*-  That  this  curvature,  which  is  always  from  within  outward, 
IS  caused  by  the  erosion,  or  destruction  of  part  of  the  body,,  or 
bodies,  of  one  or  more  of  the  vertebrse ;  by  which  means,  that 
immediately  above  the  distemper,  and  that  immediately  below 
It,  are  brought  nearer  to  each  other  than  they  should,  be ;  the 
body  of  the  patient  bends  forward,  the  spine  is  curved  from 
within  outward,  and  the  tuberosity  appears  behind,  occa^ 
sioned  by  the  protrusion  of  the  spinal  processes  of  the  distem- 
pered vertebrae." 

**  That,  without  this  erosive  destruction  of  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebrae,  there  can  be  no  curvature  of  the  kind  which  I  am 
speaking  of, — or,  in  other  words,  that  erosion  is  the  sme  qua  non 
of  this  disease  ;  that,  although  there  can  be  no  true  curve  with- 
out caries,  yet  there  is,  and  ttjat  not  unfrequently,  caries 
without  curve."t 

These  passages  might  be  confirmed. bv  reference  to  several 
others.  Having  extracted  them  from  his  last  essay  on  Spinal 
Maladies,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  they  contain  a  faith. 

•  Gbirurgical  Works  of  Percival  Pott,  Esq.  vol.  iii. 
t  Pott  ou  the  Palsy,  &c.  vol.  iii.  pp.  427,  457,  iBlS,  493. 
NO.   264.  P 
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ful  record  of  his  latest  sentments  on  the  sulsgecf.  Had  iEiny 
subsequent  change  of  opinion  taken  place,  it  would  doubtless 
have  been  recorded  in  the  *'  Notes  and  Observations'*  of  his 
respectable  editor  and  relative,  Sir  James  Earie. 

It  appears  from  these  extracts,  and  from  the  spirit  of  Mr. 
Pott*s  writings,  that,  in  his  estimation,  caries  formed  a  neces- 
sary and  essential  part  of  this  formidable  malady.  We  shall 
take  another  opportunity  to  prove  that  paraplegia  cAn  appear 
in  its  most  complete  form,  independently  of  caries ;  and  it  is 
equally  certain  that  caries, of  the  vertebrsae*  is  frequently  uAac*^ 
Companied  with  paraplegia. 

We  are  instructed  in  the  foregoing  passages,  that  spinal 
complaints  affect  three  different  teittures, — the  bones,  liga- 
ments, and  cartilages.  The  last  are  brougltt  to  participate 
during  the  progress,  and  cant^ot  therefore  be  allowed  any  share 
in  the  original  formation.  Though  Mir.  Pott  always  found  dis- 
ease in  the  **  ligament8,"t  and  **  sometimes  in  them  without 
any  apparent  affection  df  the  bones,"J  he  unaccountably  over- 
Iboked  them,  and  limited  his  curative  indications  to  the  morbid 
state  of  the  bones.  In  so  doing,  he  reasoned  upon  a  narrow 
basis.  Admitting  his  own  statement  in  its  full  extent,  I  think 
ive  are  still  bound  to  pay  some  regard  to  the  ligaments,  it 
however  appears,  from  later  dissections,  that  the  vertebral 
bones  are  not  always  enlarged,  or  otherwise  disordered,  leven 
when  they  are  accompanied  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  de* 
formity  and  crookedness  of  the  spine.§  Many  skeletons^ 
showing  lateral,  posterior,  and  anterior  curvatures,  may  be  seen 
in  the  anatomical  museums  ;  sfeveraJ  of  them  So  oiceedihgly 
mis-$hapen,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  having  occasioned 
death,  by  interfering  with  the  functions  of  the  spinal  tfiarrow, 
the  thoracic  and  abdominal  organs,  ^n  some,  the  vertebral 
bones  and  cartilages  show  no  other  signs  of  disease  Ai^n  such  ai^ 
arise  from  unequal  pressure  :  they  are  hard,  firm,  souhd,  and, 
•where  free  from  pi'essure,  are  of  the  natural  size.  In  order  to 
form  a  curvature,  the  bones  and  cartilages  must  necessarily  be 
fuller  on  the  outside  and  compressed  on  the  inside.  The  bones 
are  eVen  unnaturally  separated  in  some  parts  of  the  external 
bow,  yet  nothing  Uke  ulceration  bad  taken  place. 

According  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  we  must  direct  our 
attention  to  some  other  tissue  to  discover  the  true  cauSe  df  spi« 
nal  complaint^ ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  we  shall  find  it  in  the 
connecting  ligaments,  **  which  ^dem  to  have  lost  part  of  their 
power  of  holding  the  bones  together." ||     These  get  relaxed, 

*  Lieiitand,  Morgagni,  JLom/.  Med,  Obstrrat,,  I)e  Hspn,  Stork,  BaccbinuSy 
Lecat.  /Vubertufl,  Bkiiichard,  Hildanus. 
t  Pott,  vol.  iii.  p.  427,  428,  438.  t  Vol.  iii.  p.  48^.] 

§  Vol.  iii.  p.  483.  |  P.  458. 
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and  culler  a  single  vertebra  to  becomo  slightly  displaced.  The 
colunui  now  losing  its  natural  firmness^  other  bones  begin  to 
press  unduly  upon  the  syrrounding  ligaments ;  they,  in  turn, 
get  relaxed  and  elongated,  by  which  the  dislocation  is  increased 
and  the  distortiqq  permanently  established.  The  direction 
becomes  later£^l,  anterior,  ov  posterior,  according  to  circum- 
stances ;  but  th§  malady  has  in  every  instance  the  same  origin , 
and  .requires  the  same  mode  of  cqre. 

It  appears  to  me  that,  when  the  spinal  truuH  gets  too  iqfirm 
to  maintain  the  weight  of  the  head  and  shoulders,  the  distortion 
inclines  to  the  lateral  form,  being  encouraged  to  take  that  di«' 
rectioQ  from  the  resistance  giyeo  by  the  superior  spipal  liga-? 
inent.  The  anterior  or  internal  curve,  as  hr  as  my  experience 
extends,  has  always  been  confined  to  the  lower  cervical  and 
upper  dorsal,  or  to  the  lumbar,  vertebr».  The  spine  is  de« 
pressed  in  both  instances,  appearing  to  have  sunk  under  and 
been  crushed  downwards  by  an  oppressive  and  overwhelming 
burden.  When  it  arises,  in  a  weakly  constitujiion,  from  the 
exertion  of  pulling,  lifting,  or  carrying,  the  protrusion,  from 
the  force  employed,  is  nearly  backward  ;  s^nd  thus  is  laid  the 
foundatioa  of  the  posterior  or  outward  curve*  This  is  the 
simple  and  real  origm  of  our  spinal  deformities,  except  in  sbmQ 
rare  instances,  where  they  begm  in  the  vertebral  or  cartilaginous 
structure.  On  this  principle^  we  can  easily  understand  why 
people  so  often  recover  from  spinal  affections,  and  carry  about 
lirith  them  the  visible  effects  for  many  years.  If  the  primary  mis« 
chief  begun  in  bone,  as  Mr.  Pott  teaches,  or  in  cartilage,  accord- 
ing to  others^  I  think  the  affection  would  be  very  seldom  cured, 
eiUier  by  the  un^ded  efforts  of  nature  or  the  best  assistance  01 
the  healing  art.  **  No  degree  of  benefit  or  relief,  nor  any  the 
smallest  tendency  towards  a  cure,  is  to  be  expected  until  the 
caries  be  stopped  and  the  rotten  bones  have  begun  to  incarn : 
the  larger  the  quantity  of  bones  concerned,  and  the  greater 
degree  of  waste  and  havoc  committed  by  the  caries,  the  greater 
must  be  the  length  of  fime  required  K)r  the  correction  of  it, 
and  for  restoring  to  a  soui^d  state  so  lar^e  a  quantity  of  distem- 
ppjred  part?."*  When  any  thing  like  this  degree  of  caries  an(J 
rottenness  occurs  in  th^  living  bojdy,  the  matter  gpnerated  cac^ 
never  be  absorbed.  In  defiance  of  the  best  efforts  of  the  consti* 
tution,  it  will  most  certainly  bur^t  forth  and  lay  the  foundatioa 
of  very  tedious,  if  not  fatal,  drains|  from  the  badk,  groin, 
thighs,  or  hips. 

The  practice  of  Mr.  Pott  arose,  by  an  obvious  induction, 
from  his  own  premises.  His  object  was  to  excite  inflammatory 
action  by  caustic  issues,  and  thereby  induce  anchylosis,  or 

*  Pott,  vol.  iii.  p.  474. 
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union  among  the  morbid  bones.  That  such  treatment  is  useful 
at  an  advanced  period,  after  caries  is  actually  formed,  may  be 
agreeable  to  sound  practice,  though  it  has  never  obtained  thei 
universal  approbation  of  medical  men.  Professor  Rust*  re- 
marks, that  numerous  observations  and  long  experience  have; 
proved  to  him  that  issues  rarely  produce  the  desired  effect,  and 
that  they  even  frequently  accelerate  the  progress  of  the  disease 
in  a  late  stage.  At  an  early  period,  while  the  disorder  is  con- 
fined to  ligament  alone,  the  practice  of  Mr.  Pott  is  highly  ob- 
lectionable,  because  it  prevents  the  application  of  other  modes 
better  calculated  to  restore  the  sufferer  to  his  natural  figure  and 
former  health.  It  cannot  be  denied,  nor  do  I  wish  to  insinuate' 
that  patients  have  not  got  well  upon  this  plan.  Caustics,  by 
IBtimulating,  encourao;e  the  muscles  and  ligaments  to  act  more 
energetically,  by  which  they  sooner  regain  their  lost  tone  and 
vigour.  The  curative  process  is  further  expedited  by  the  rest 
to  which  invalids  must  to  a  certain  degree  submit,  while  smart- 
ing under  the  pain  of  caustics.  In  many  cases,  Mr,  Pott  found 
it  necessary  to  do  more  than  employ  caustic  issues :  he  s^ctually 
confined  his  patients  to  bed  or  to  an  horizontal  situation,  during 
the  greatest  part  of  the  cure,  as  they  could  not  bear  to  remaiti 
in  an  upright  position. f  In  all  these  recoveries,  the  subjects  of 
t  them  remain  through  life  in  puny  health,  because,  the  bones 
continuing  displaced,  and  some  of  the  viscera  being  necessarily 
subjected  to  injurious  pressure,  the  important  functions  of  the 
"spinal  cord  are  imperfectly  discharged,  owing  to  the  difficulties 
it  meets  with  from  the  altered  form  and  direction  of  the  medul- 
lary canal. 

*^  The  deformity  remaining  after  recovery  is  subject  to  great 
uncertainty  and  considerable  variety,  as  it  depends  on  the  de- 
gree of  caries  and  the  number  of  bones  affected  :  in  general,  it 
imay  besaid,  that  where  one  vfertebra  only  is  aflTected,  and  the 
patient  young,  the  curve  will  In  length  of  time  almost  totally 
disappear  ;  but,  where  two  or  three  are  affected,  this  cannot  be 
expected.  The  thing  aimed  at  is  the  consolidation  and  union 
of  the  bones,  which  had  been  carious  and  are  now  becomd 
sound.  This  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  the  cure,  and  this  must,  in 
such  cases,  render  the  curvature,  and  consequently  the  defor- 
mity, permanent.  The  issues  will  restore  the  use  of  the  limbs, 
but  not  the  lost  figure  of  the  spine." 

**  That,  when  two  or  more  vertebrae  are  affected,  forming  a 
large  curve,  however  pe^^fect  the  success  may  be  with  regard 
to  the  restoration  of  health  and  limbs,  yet  the  curvature  will, 
and  must,  remain,  in  consequence  of  the  union  of  the  bones 
with  each  other,  j 

■  ■        ■  ■*  ■— 

♦  Professor  Rust's  Arthrocacology, 

t  ObMcrvationa  on  the  Cure  of  the  Curv^4  SpirUf  Sfc,  by  James  Earle,  Esq.  p.  f  8, 

t  Polt,  voKitl.  p.  478,  491. 
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It  is  clearly  apparent  >  from  the  foregoing  quotations,  and  the 
candid  admissions  of  Mr.  Pott,  that  he  never  attempted  to  re« 
store  the  back  to  its  natural  figure.  Such  an  happy  result  never 
,came  under  contemplation ;  nor  could  1t^  consistently  with  bis 
ideas,  form  part  of  the  curative  plan.  Believing,  as  he  did , 
that  the  mischief  always  begun  i^i  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae^ 
bis  efforts  were  confined  to  prevent  ulceration,  to  cure  it  when 
present,  and  to  join  the  bones  permanently  together  in  their 
curved  form  by  an  immovable  union. 

Had  Mr.  Pott  attended  carefully  to  the  incipient  stage,  it  is 
more  than  probable  he  would  have  found  that  the  affection  ge^ 
nerally  begins  in  the  ligaments,  and  passes  from  them  to  the 
bones  and  cartilages.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  keep 
this  distinction  constantly  in  view,  because  the  knowledge  of  it 
leads  to  a  marked  difference  m  practice.  At  this  period,  the 
icomplaint,  according  to  my  experience,  is  more  certainly 
purable  than  many  others;  and,  wnat  is  most  encouraging,  the 
spinal  column  is  made  wholly  to  recover  its.  natural  jqrm  and 
powers.  Instead,  therefore,  of  sustaining  the  miseries  of  an 
infirm  constitution  for  the  rest  of  life,  and  carrying  deformity 
into  all  companies,  the  individual  returns  into  society  in  as 
perfect  health  and  shape  as  if  he  had  never  been  afflicted.* 
That  such  has  been  the  pleasing  result  of  the  new  method,  is 
abundantly  proved  by  experience,  and  can  be  confirmed  by  many 
living  witnesses.  Had  tne  disorder,  in  any  of  these  examples^ 
beei^  attended  with  caries,  viery  different  must  have  been  the 
Result.  The  complaint,  instead  of  submitting  to  the  means 
/employed,  would  either  have  gradually  increased,  or,  had  a 
cure  been  at  last  obtained,  there  would,  for  obvious  reasons^ 
have  been  no  reduction  ip  the  tuberosity.  The  inevitable  con* 
sequences  must  have  been  a  mis-shapen  form,  and  its  attendant 
jBvils. 

A  cure  conducted  agreeably  to  the  foregoing  principles  leaves 
the  patient  in  good  health,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  natural 
shape.  Where  it  has  been  produced  by  issues,  how  different  is 
the  result !  In  such  instances,  the  curvature,  and  consequently 
the  deformity,  remain  permanent. 

**  These  observations,"t  says  Sir  James  £arle,  ^' and  others 
pf  the  same  tendency,  added  to  the  many  melancholy  instances 
which  I  have  seen  after  a  cure  has  been  effected  by  issues  alone, 
had  long  obtruded  unpleasantly  on  my  recollection.  Prolong- 
ing; life  merely  to  lengthen  out  a  miserable  existence,  and  en- 
able  a  wretched  being  to  crawl  a  little  longer  on  the  earth, 
appears  very  unsatisfactory,  and  stopping  short,  if  the  idea  be 

*  This  subject  will  be  prosecuted  in  successive  Essays,  till  the  aqthor  shall 
^ve  fully  explained  his  ideas  of  the  disorder  and  its  treatment. 
t  Obmisiiions  on  the  Cure  of  the  Curved  Spine,  9fc, 
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inditli^d,  Ibaty  by  anj  assistance  from  art,  more  may  be  done. 
I  have  often  thought  it  would  be  a  ipost  happy  circumstance 
could  we  go  a  step  further,  and  cure  the  dqformiiy  $^  wellxis  the 
disease/  for,  besides  the  disgusting  appearance  of  the  crooked- 
ness whieb  remainedy  want  of  health,  debility  and  inmrtivity, 
iHMiaUy  fw^compaoied  it :  and  another  very  material  ^opsequf^nce 
HQSuked  from  ity-^naisely,  that  the  largeness  of  the  refuainingr. 
curvature  rendered  the  spioe  mechanically  weak  ;  which,  pro* 
bably ,  being  added  to  a  tendency  to  the  ^aaie  softness  of  bone^ 
BB  was  the  foundation  of  the  original  mahidy,  was  the  efficient 
caeae  of  the  disease  being  liable  to  return*  This  was  a  very 
atrong  and  aduUrtional  reason  wby  the  improvement  of  |he  form 
(»f  the  sptoe  should  be  equally  the  object  of  our  attention  with 
the  cure  ef  the  disease/' 

It  does  not  excite  surprise  that  Mr.  Pott,  chiefly  conversant 
with  the  werst  and  most  obstinate  oasefi)  was  led  tp  believe  that 
the  disorder  always  begitn  in  the  bones.  .These  were,  as  he 
tb«ugbt,  enlarged^  and  pressed  upon  the  cord.  Having  beei^ 
indseed,  for  reasons  which  he  ha«  not  fully  explained,  tp  aban-» 
don  this  opinion^  Mr.  Pott  did  not  ^terwatds  attempt  to  ac«^ 
count  for  loss  of  motion  in  the  limbs.  He  contented  himself 
^ith  asserting  that  it  bore  no  resemblanoe  to  the  true  paralysis 
a[  the  same  parts.  Sir  J.  Earle,  in  bis  anxiety  tp  supply  the 
defect,  vififitured  to  go  no  farther  than  to  revive  the  discarded 
CfHoioo  of  his  preceptor.  I  mention  this  circumstance  as  ^ 
fvoof  that  little  pcegvess  had  been  made  in  the  pathology  or 
ifcatmeirtc  the  groat  authority  oi  the  master  seemed  for  a  time 
io  4tmr««we  aftobear  down  opponition, 

Oue  of  our  latest  writers  imputes  the  disorder  to  pressure 
fmm  an  inDaniniatory  increase  of  bulk  in  th^  fibro-ligamentous 
aeibstances  interppsed  between  the  vertebnet  He  was  induced 
to  give  up  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Pott,  because  bony  enlargeinents 
4of  the  spine  are  seldom  found  in  the  dead  body.*  We  have 
liltla  doffiooby  in  joining  our  testimony  to  that  of  Mr.  Cope« 
iand^  in  cases  of  extern^  vic^nce.  It  is,  bQwever^  uncertain 
wlwtfafr  in  these  instances  the  inflamms^tipn  commc^nces  ioT 
bone,  cartilage,  or  membrane.  The  species  to  which  I  wish  to 
draw  attention,  ouikes  its  attack  so  ifisidiou^ly  as  not  to  be-dis- 
co4rered  till  a  long  tiqeie  after  its  invasion.  It  exhibits  none  of 
the  local  >eharacters  of  unflammation^  nor  is  it  accompanied  with 
pyrexia*  This,  which  is  the  common  variety,  seizes  upon  re=- 
laxed  fibres,  or  persons  accidentally  ddbilitated.  I  am  enabled, 
from  the  tneatmept  of  many  such  cases^  to  assert  that  they  are 
wliolly  unconnected  with  inflammatory  diathesis,  ^nd  very  selr 
dom  originate  in  a  morbid  condition  of  the  vertebrae. 

*  .Copelahd  on  Diseased  S^iae.    Qk>rt^  4^  Ufflrlf^  lJgament9rum. 
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fn  order  to  tindersMnd  the  ti^ftorigiti  andl  ifijuriiMs  eflKectti  of 
these  disorders,  we  must  pTeinise  a  cursol'y  survey  of  the  ope- 
rations which  the  spinal  column  atid  its  eofitentllLre  d^titidd- 
to  pelrform  in  the  iiting  animals.  The  nine  40r  imi  pairs  of 
nerves  which  issue  iMmediately  ftom  th^  braiOi  seem  tb  bt 
chiefly  occupied  with  conveying  perceptions  «o  the  sentofium 
Commune.  The  thirty-ninte  or  fotty  pairs  which  aritie  out  of 
the  spitkal  marrow,  communic^e  the  poWet  of  ^Uvig  and  TO« 
luntary  motion  to  the  limbs  and  muscles  of  the  ttank  and  hfeadv 
They,  in  conjunction  with  the  gangliofis  and  great  sympatbetio 
nerve,  supply  the  sanguiferous  systeVn^  the  thoracte  ami  abdo« 
minal  viscera,  with  the  principal  share  of  their  Viervous  inflo^ 
ence*  By  experiments  performed  upba  Kvii^g  animals,  w>» 
learn  that  these  several  oi^ans  continue  to  -execute  their  tt|ipM« 
priate  functions  long  enough  after  all  conneotion  wil;h  tbe^nrili 
has  been  destroyed  by  decapitation,  to  ividvMxe  W  t^  fcdieve  lluyb 
they  derive  their  predominant  enrergy  frewi  a  "diffewnl:  sounaiK* 
This  seems  to  be  the  spinal  marrow ;  for,  wIk&q  it  w  reoMM^y 
the  abdominal  and  thoracic  organs  soon  cease  to  act.  We  ana 
therefore  led  to  conclude,  that,  although  the  aniiftial  fuweiliaiWi 
are  performed  by  th6  t)rainular  nerves,  tho$e  of  ot^nic  life,  Kir 
such  as  are  only  intended  to  support  the  itittcHmey  aipe  emetvmA 
by  the  spinal  nerves.  In  this  view  of  the  subject,  an  4eaidiy^ 
disposition  of  thespinevs  indfspeinilaU^  to  the  wellJbeiHg  of^lto 
individdial.  That  the  inference  rests  upon  ^^qyeriemce  waalMll 
be  able  to  prove,  by  taking  a  review  bf  die  principal  symptMiif 
wbich  occur  in  this  disorder.  Wben  it  affedls  the  ^tipeniMp 
cervical  bones,  deglutition  k  impaired,  from  pitMmt  ttMia 
upon  the  cervical  nerves  in  their  course  to  the  ptMMTf  ttx  mnd 
ce^opfaagtrs.  'For  the  same  reason,  a  ^try  tei»itig  dmgh  smA 
difficfvh  brcja^hing  are  occasioned  by  pfFOssure  upm  ifce  «er«^M 
in  their  wa:y  *o  the  Ury  nx  atid  traohea. 

Projections  ifi  the  cervical  bones  tfffect  the  ii^ms  n«4ifa  Aonib* 
tiess,  debility y'spasmodic  twitchings,  and  t>ara1y^.  They  «hho 
produce  titieasines^  in  respiration,  with  pailpitationsfroiii  aiv|fbt 
causes.  In  the  'dorsatl  Vertebrae,  tliey  induced  ^irding^setistftioH 
bvertbe^otnach,  as  if  it  were  tied  with  cords«  There  istafao 
indigeistiot),  imd  offtentiities  tritiated  appetite.  The  McrdHkHi 
of  bile  becomes  drminiisbed,  the  couneenance^kMAs  drilow,<and 
the  patient  labours  under  inatiy  symrptoms  <yf  ^Mndieew  Wbm 
belly  is  dbstinately  constipated,  and  the  irectam  vtfuses  «ia 
office.  Tlie  feces  aredten  slimy,  whitish,  "or  'olayj0C)loi]nid4 
He  getsfeveri^,  is  restless,  emaciated,  and  afiecki^d  wi>rti  tamf 
symptomis,  which  resemble  consunrption.  Thelcifdneys  seONfta 
little  urine,  and  the  bladder  loses  its  expulsive  faciihy.  9m 
whatever  part  of  the  back  the  curt^ature  is  sttuated,  the  lo^er 
Kmbs  are  apt  to  be  affected.    Slight  pves9iire  ^en  Hhe  tpiual 
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cord  produces  debility  and  fatigue  in  walking.  The  legs  cross 
each  other;  the  patient  is  liable  to  stumble,  and  cannot  ga 
straight  to  any  point.  Greater  pressure  occasions  muscular 
spasms,  numbness,  restlessness,  and  clammy  sweats.  A  still 
greater  pressure  produces  inability  of  motion,  and  complete 
paralysis  of  the  limbs. 

The  numerous,  obstinate,  and  complicated  maladies,  eimme- 
ra^ed  above,  are  truly  appalling.  They  exhibit  spinal  com- 
plaints in  a  new  light,  and  claim  for  them  an  attention  which 
Ihey  have  not  hitherto  received.  Whether  we  consider  them  as 
ffiving  an  unseemly  appearance  and  laying  the  foundation  of 
delicate  health,  or  regard  them  as  the  fruitful  parent  of  many 
other  formidable  disorders,  the  subject  is  worthy  of  the  most 
rigorous  investigation.  Happy  will  it  be  for  our  contempora* 
ries  and  successors,  if  a  complaint  almost  universally  prevalent 
in  the  middle  and  higheir  classes  can  be  subdued  so  as  to  leave 
behind  it  no  vestige  of  its  former  existence.  In  order  to  ac- 
complish the  object,  we  must  endeavour  to  make  out  the  cause 
by  tracing  the  different  and  apparently-unconnected  symptoms 
to  their  true  source.  Perplexing  as  the  inquiry  may  seem  at 
£rst  sight,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  it  admits  of  explana* 
tion  upon  anatomical  principles.  In  the  natural  form  of  the 
back,  the  nerves  meet  with  no  impediment  in  their  passage 
from  the  cord  through  their  j)roper  foramina  in  the  several  ver- 
t^raB.  Distortion  of  the  spine  produces  an  alteration  in  the 
^^Loal  iinder  it,  and  the  vertebral  holes  are  necessarily  forced 
iiitb  unnatural  directions.  In  consequence  of  these  changes,  the 
tCBder  substance  of  the  cord  gets  pressed  against  the  hard  side^ 
of  its  sheath.  The  nervous  filaments  which  issue  from  it,  hav* 
ing  to  travel  over  a  longer  course,  become  unduly  stretched^ 
and  encounter  angles  and  projections  in  their  way  through  the 
bony  holes  of  the  vertebrae,  by  which  their  energies  are  im- 
paired)  interrupted,  and  morbidly  affected.  We  have  already 
shown  that  the  spinal  nerves  have  been  traced  to  all  the  abdo-^ 
ininal  and  thoracic  organs,  to  the  sanguiferous  system,  to  the 
upper  and  lower  extremities  ;  also  to  the  trunk  of  the  body,  the 
neck,  and  outside  of  the  head.  When  we  contemplate  this 
distribution  upon  anatomical  aqd  pathological  principles,  we 
cease  to  be  surprised  that  luxations  of  the  vertebrae  should  pro- 
duce  such  an  endless  train  and  succession  of  perplexing  symp* 
loins.  The  extensive  range  of  the  spinal  nerves,  and  momen- 
tous'offices  they  are  destined  to  perform  in  the  animal  fabric, 
afford  an  easy  solution  of  our  difficulties.  Not  that  all  the 
symptoms  and  sufferings  enumerated  were  ever  encountered  by 
my  individual. 

It  has  been  already  declared  that  the  symptoms  vary  accord-i^ 
mg  to  th«  situation  of  the  curve.    Organs  supplied  with  nervei 
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firotn  a  higher  part  of  the  spine  than  the  seat  of  disease,  are 
seldom  affected.  In  slight  cases  of  pressure,  even  tlie  thoracic 
and  abdominal  members,  which  derive  their  nervous  inflnence 
from  below  the  distortion,  are  but  little  disturbed.  The  sym(»- 
toms,  in  all  these  instances,  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  fewer 
extremities  and  the  viscera  which  receive  theit  nerves  immed^ 
ately  from  the  spinal  curvature.  In  order  more  ctearfy  to  ex- 
plain  this  part  of  our  suhgect,  we  must  pvemise,  that  the  neck 
consists  of  seren  flexible  vertebrse ;  the  back  contains  twelve, 
and  the  loins  five.  From  each  of  these  vertebrse  issues  a  paii*  or 
tmndie  of  nerves;  one  portion  of  which  diverges  Co  the  right, 
another  towards  the  left  side,  and  the  remainder  mn  info  the 
body.  From  the  os  sacrum  arise  five  more  pairs  of  nerves.  It 
follows  from  this  calculation ,  that  thirty-nine  pairs,  or  seventy- 
eight  nervous  cords,  each  including  many  distinct  filaments, 
originate  in  the  spinal  marrow.  Having  passed  through  as 
many  proper  holes  in  the  vertebrss,  they  separate  into  minute 
fibres,  and  are  distributed  over  the  greater  part  of  the  body,  to 
regulate  and  control  the  most  useful  and  necessary  functionfs  of 
animate  beings.  When  any  of  the  vertebrae  become  displaced 
or  too  prominent,  the  patient  experiences  inconvenience  from 
a  local  derangement  in  the  nerves  of  the  part.  He,  in  conse- 
quence, is  tormented  with  a  train  of  nervous  s}nnptoms,  wfrieh 
are  as  obscure  in  their  origin  as  they,  are  stubborn  in  their  na- 
ture :  they  have  therefore  been  justly  denonlinated  th^  opptobia 
medicorum.  A  sedulous  examination  into  morbid  anatomy 
having  enabled  os  to  disclose  the  latent  sources  of  otiier  aijL 
ments  formerly  concealed  in  impenetrable  darkness.  We  itay 
look  forward  with  confidence  to  a  similar  result  wifb  regard  to 
several  nervous  complaints,  by  directing  inquiry  to  the  spinal 
column  and  its  delicate  contents. 

According  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  obvious  rndicatioii 
for  the  core  of  spinal  afleetions  consists  In  restoring  the  dis- 
placed bones  to  their  natural  situations,  that  the  spinal-  cord  and 
its  nerves,  relieved  from  initirioos  pressure  and  disturbance, 
siay  be  re-instated  in  tberr  former  abilities.  In  all  the  cases 
hitherto  treated  agreeably  to  these  principles,  the  success  has 
beeti  complete.  The  aflected  organs  to  miicb  they  run,  being 
no  longer  under  the  influence  of  diseased  nerves,  gradually  re- 
cover their  healthy  ^ate  and  proper  functions. 

Mr.  Baynton,  having  been  frequently  disappointed  in  the 
cure  of  these  complaints  by  treating  them  according  to  thB 
ordinary  modes,  was  led  to  devise  another  course*  He  has  fa- 
voured us  with  his  practice  in  twelve  spinal  cases:  of  the$e,  one 
died ;  eleven  recovered  and  regained  the  use  of  their  limbs. 
The  process  took  up  from  seven  to  fifteen  months,  apd  the 
projection  was  reduced  in  every  instance ;  in  some  it  is  asserted 
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to  have  been  removed.  He  imputes . tbe  want  of  succiefiSy  whem 
his  treatment  failed,  to  previous  anchylosis  of  the  displaced 
hones.  These  cases,  partly  drawn  up  by  himself,  and  partly 
by  unprofessional  friends,  are  not  sufficiently  detailed  and  cir^ 
cumstantial  to  enable  us  to  form  a  clear  and  satisfactory  opinion 
either  in  regard  to  the  process  adopted^  its  success  in  reducing 
the  enlargement  of  the  back,  or  the  degree  of  constitutional 
health  to  which  the  patients  were  afterwards  restored.  In  all 
these  particulars  the  treatise  is  very  defective  and  unsatisfac- 
tory. We  are,  however,  under  great  obligations  to  the  candid 
author  for  making  us  acquainted  with  a  plan  which  promises  to 
be  extremely  advantageous  in  the  management  of  these  and 
other  obstinate  complaints.  It  consists  in  placing  the  patient 
horizontally  upon  a  firm  and  unyielding  mattress,  where  he  is 
to  remain  constantly  recumbent  during  the  whole  process.  He 
is  not  accommodated  with  a  pillow  to  support  the  head  ;  nor  \& 
he  to  be  moved  in  the  least,  for  the  most  necessary  occasions* 
All  fears  of  the  health  suffering  under  this  mode  have  been 
■  happily  removed,  by  the  successful  issue  of  the  different  trials. 
In  every  case  where  it  has  been  properly  conducted,  the  patient 
soon  became  easy,  cheerful,  and  regained  his  rest;  Appetite 
and  digestion  improve  under  the  confinement.  In  general, 
there  is  increase  of  flesh,  and  a  marked  improvement  of  coua- 
tenance. 

.  The  intention  of  the  plan  is  to  afford  the  ^'  softened  bones  of 
the  vertebrae*'  an, opportunity  for  recovery,  and  make  tfai^m- 
selves  able  to  support  the  weight  of  the  parts  above.  So  long 
as  the  column  remains  perpendicular,  it  is  capable  of  bearing  coiw 
siderably  more  weight  than  after  it  has  become  oblique  In  order 
to  restore  the  strength  of  the  spine,  the  person  is  to  be  laid  flat, 
to  give  the  *^  softened  bones  of  the  vertebrae"  abetter  opportunity 
.to  recover  themselves.  Until  tbe  enfeebled  spine  is  relieved  from 
its  natural  load  it  cannot  get  tone,  because  the  weight  of  thp 
head  a^nd  shoulders  prevents  the  benefit  to  be  expected  from 
any  mode  of  treatment.  A  system  of  resting  will  accomplish 
cures  after  the  failure  of  drains  and  machinery.  It  may  be  oh-* 
.served,  that  Mr.  Pott,  though  he  takes  little  or  no  notice  of 
the  matter,  thought  it  necessary  to  confine  his  patients  inbed^ 
or  the  horizontal  posture,  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  cure, 
as  they  could  not  bear  to  remain  in  an  upright  disposition.*  The 
length  of  time  required  to  produce  the  cure,  vanes,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  from  seven  to  fifteen  months.  At  the  end  o| 
the  limited  period,  the  patients  were  allowed  to  rise  and  takfs 
exercise,  according  to  their  ability.  We  have  not  been  ir^- 
formed  by  the  author  of  any  relapses,  but  such  occurrences  ace 
'    '  "  '  ■■■..,      I       I  , ,        . ,  ,  y, 
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asserted  to  have  happened  from  other  quarters.  The^  were  pro*^ 
bably  owing  to  the  M'ant  or  neglect  of  proper  directions  in  re- 
gard to  the  care  and  precautions  which  should  be  observed  for 
some  time  after  th^  reclining  method  has  been  discontinued. 
No  means  were  used  to  remove  the  tenderness  and  pain  of  the' 
back.  These  were  soon  subdued  by  rest  alonie.  In  no  instance 
were  external  applications  wanted.  Internally,  the  liquor  cal- 
CIS  muriatas  i/ras  administered,  to  increase  and  consolidate  the- 
ossific  process.  Besides  this  remedy,  bark,  and  medicines  to 
obviate  costlveness,  were  also  employed.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
bow  long  the  resting  should  be  continued  ;  nor  can  we  lay  down 
any  rules  with  conBdence  titi  we  have  bad  greater  experience. 
In  the  slightest  cases,  the  recumbency  must  be  continued  five 
or  six  weeks  after  the  removal  of  all  tenderness.  Where  disor« 
gantzation  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrsfe  has  taken  piaoe»  tbe^ 
rest  must  be  prolonged  two  or  three  months  after  every  incon- 
■vsenient  symptom  has  disappeared. 

Such  is  the  plan  recommended  by  Mr.  Baynton.  It  consists, 
as  we  have  already  observed,  in  placing  the  patient  horizontally' 
upon  a  mattress,  without  bolster  or  other  elevation,  and  conti* 
Duing  the  same  position  till  the  spine  shall  have  recovered  firm* 
ness  enough  to  support  the  head,  shoulders,  and  chest.  This  is 
the  whole  object  contemplated,  and  such  are  the  means  employed' 
to  attain  it.  When  the  process  is  finished,  no  measures  of  pre- 
caution are  advised  to  prevent  relapses.  The  patients  arise 
from  their  couch,  and  thus  ends  the  treatment. 

Mr.  Earle,  laudably  solicitious  to  maintain  the  high  charac- 
ter of  his  deceased  ancestor,  has  for  that  purpose  voluntarily 
emtered  the  field  of  controversy  with  the  Editors  of  the  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal.*  In  the  review  of  Mr.  Baynton^s  essay ,t' 
they  had  ^ken  occasion  to  extol  his  <*  humane"  metliod,  com- 
pared with  the  severity  of  Mr.  Pott's  treatment  of  spinal  com-' 
plaints.  In  order  to  bring  the  matter  fairly  before  an  impartial 
public,  Mr.  Earle  was  led  to  analyze  Mr.  Baynton's  twelve^ 
cases,  published  in  favour  of  the  resting  process,  and  to  accom- 
pany each  of  them  with  his  own  remarks.  He  reports  that  only 
three  of  them  are  of  the  description  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Pott;  and 
in  them  the  previous  employment  of  caustic  issues  bad,  be 
thinks,  removed  the  diseased  condition  of  the  bones.  The 
merit  of  the  resting-plan  was,  thert^ore,  limited  to  expedite  the 
£ure ;  for  which  intention  he  thinks  it  well  adapted,  where 
*«  softness  prevails  in  the  bones."  In  all  the  remainder,  there 
was  either  no  disease  of  the  back,  or  it  consisted  of  a  muscular 
^flection  only.     In  confirmation  of  this  assertion,  he  introduces 

*  Vol.  xu  No.  41,  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgictd  nfoum^ 
t  Vol,  X.  Wo.  39. 
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a^ouintg  of  three  cases  which  feli  under  his  own  manage* 
ment.  In  these  the  spine  was  greatly  bent,  and  the  lower  ex^ 
tremities  more  or  less  affected.  One  appeared  to  arise  from 
hydrocephalus  int^rnus.  The  second  occurred  to  a  military 
officer. 

*^  Op  the  day  after  exposure  to  great  fatigue  and  bein^  wet 
through  for  many  hours,  he  had  an  attack  of  fever,  and,  oa 
attemptine  to  walk,  he  found  stiffness  in  his  legs  and  inability 
to  move  them*  Soon  afterwards  he  was  incapable  of  expelling 
his  urine,  and  his  feces  at  times  passed  involuntarily.  That 
t^ese  symptoms  gradually  increased,  until  the  lower  half  of  hisi 
body  was  completely  palsied."  He  had  suffered  four  years 
when  Mr»  Earle  was  consulted.  He  was  miserably  helpless. 
His  lower  extremities  were  cold  and  benumbed,  and  he  had  los( 
^il  ppw^  of  directing  bis  steps.  The  whole  vertebral  column 
Vfts  slj^ly  arched  ii9  the  form  of  a  balf-hoop,  but  no  part  wa3 
iinnaturally  exuberant.  When  supported,  be  could  raise  his 
body  from  its  bent  shape  to  an  upright  position.  The  form  of 
the  biick>  vhe«i  reclined,  was  quite  natiu'al.  This  circumstance, 
contrasted  with  subsequent  experience,  induces  me  strongly  to 
believe  tbat  there  was  no  disease  whatever  in  the  vertebral  co* 
ltim>)  %  and  this  arching  of  tlie  body  was  purely  the  effect  of 
deficient  muscular  action,  rendering  the  muscles  of  the  back 
inpap^ble  of  supporting  the  weight  of  the  b^ad  and  trunk :  and, 
from  the  result  oif  the  examination  which  I  was  enabled  to  make 
a  short  time  after,  in  a  ease  which  I  sbf^U  presently  relate,  I  am 
firmly  of  o(>imon  that  the  deficient  nervous  energy  in  this  case 
depended  either  on  some  morbid  a0ectiou  of  the  brain  or  its 
inembranes.  Which  rendered  it  incapable  of  transmitting  i^ 
i|i0i)ence  Xo  the  extreme  parts  of  the  body,  or  some  diseased 
aiffection  of  the  medulla  spinalis,  wholly  independent  oti  any 
iiisease  in  the  yertebrse.** 

The  third  patient  was  a  soldier,  whose  constitution  had  suf.. 
fervid  from  previous  residence  in  hot  climates.  **  In  addition 
to  the  curved  back,  he  had  deficient  muscular  power  in  the 
lower  limbs*  There  was  a  numbness  and  irregular  action  in 
the  muscles  of  the  fore<^arms  and  hands :  be  was  incapable  of 
feeliog  any  minute  objects,  and  would  often  let  things  tali  from 
bis  bands.  On  dissection i  the  liver,  spleen,  and  lungs,  were 
found  to  be  diseased.  ^*  As  I  was  most  anxious  to  ascertain  the 
state  of  the  vertebras  and  medulla  spinalis,  I  did  not  pay  much 
attention  to  these  appearances,  and,  having  cleared  away  the 
viscera,  proceeded  to  make  an  accurate  inspection  of  the  verte- 
bral column  ;  and,  no  disease  being  apparent  externally,  I  re- 
moved all  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  by  sawing  through  the 
rings  between  the  articular  processes.  By  this  pTanj,  I  obtained 
a  complete  a^d  very  satisfactory  view  of  th^  spinal  marrow  j 
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but  still  no  caase  for  the  symptoms  presented  itsielf,  and  I  was 
left  to  conjecture  respecting  the  nature  of  the  malad^'.  On 
examining  the  head,  however,  the  source  of  the  mischief  be- 
eame  apparent.  The  cellular  structure  of  the  pia  mater  was 
loaded  with  fluid,  and  the  tunica  arachnoidea  was  of  a  iqilky 
colour  and  thickened,  especially  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  where 
it  was  firmly  connected  with  the  pia  mater,  forming  together  a 
Itough  dense  membrane.  I  am  aware  that  to  many  this  may 
appear  an  insufficient  cause  for  the  violence  and  extent  of  the 
symptoms ;  but,  having  paid  considerable  attention  to  the 
morbid  anatomy  of  the  brain,  and  well  knowing  the  infinity 
variety  of  symptoms  produced  in  different  individuals  by  the. 
9ame  morbid  alteration  of  structure,  I  am  satisfied  in  my  own 
mind  that  all  the  phenomena  were  referable  to  this  diseased  stat^ 
of  the  membranes." 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  arise  in  other  respects, 
ifsvery  one  will,  I  think,  admit  Mr.  £arle's  cases  to  be  legitimate 
exfimples  of  paraplegia,  though  certainly  not  of  the  variety 
jdespribed  by  Mr.  Pott. 

The  more  we  become  acquainted  with  spinal  pathology,  the. 
stronger  is  oujr  conviction  that  paraplegia  ought  to  constitute  a.^ 
generic  term,  and  include  under  it  numerous  species..  Of  these, 
one,  and  that  comparatively  of  rare  occurrence,  ori&^inates  in  a 
carious  state  of  the  bones.  In  others,  it  takes  place  in  the 
progress  of  the  complaint ;  but  in  the  greater  number  it  never 
appears,  though  the  health  be  generally  impaired  and  destroyed 
by  the  mischievous  effects  impressed  upon  the  constitution. 
We  find  the  most  essential  signs  of  the  disorder  clearly  displayed 
in  Mr.  Bay nton's  cases.  There  is  debility,  numbness,  a  pricking 
sensjation,  and  torpor  of  the  lower  extremities,  with  incapabi- 
lity of  directing  the  motions.  In  some,  the  upper  limbs  were 
also  affected,  as  well  as  the  internal  viscera,  giving  to  the  ma-* 
lady  a  greater  range  of  morbid  action. 

Xliese  phenomena  having  by  all  physiologists  been  referred 
to  the  nervous  system,  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  produce: 
^ny  arguments,  in  support  of  an  admitted  doctrine.  The 
only  question  for  discussion,  is  the  seat  of  paraplegia.  Is  it. 
evei:  in  the  brain,  or  is  it  always  in  the  spinal  marrow  i  In 
order  to  ^rrive  at  a  more  satisfactory  conclusion,  we  may  pre« 
mise  that  none  of  the  cerebral  nerves,  with  the  exception  oi  the 
eighth  pair,  and  perhaps  the  great  sympathetic,  descend  below 
the  throat  ^  and  the  spinal  marrow  is  united  to  the  brain  by 
ipeanf^  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  The  cerebral  nerves  are 
principally  employed  to  convey  impressions  to  the  sensorium 
commune,  and  transmit  the  determinations  of  the  will  to  the 
muscles  of  voluntary  motion.  By  means  of  the  spinal  nerves, 
fhe  o^ces  of  secretion  and, excretion  are  performed.    They 
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v^jgttlate  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and 'impart  energy  to  the 
extremities  of  the  body.  T*hese  nerves  are  chiefly  independent 
ef  the  brain  j  for,  if  the  head  be  cut  crfF,  in  certain  warm-blooded 
animals,  and  respiration  artificially  carriefd  on,  the  trunk  will 
Kve  f6r  many  hours :  but,  destroy  the  spinal  marrow,  and  the 
animal  dies  almoist  immediately.  We  are  led  from  thes^  expe- 
liments  to  conclude,  that  the  nerres  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
narrow  discharge  se{)arate  aixl  distinct  ofikes  in  the  animal 
economy,  though  the  brain  certainly  exercises  its  control,  througir 
tlie  spinal  cord,  over  the  voluntary  muscles.  The  involuntary 
motions  are  executed  by  the  spinal  cord  dione,  and  are  wholly 
independent  of  the  brain. 

The  difference  between  the  two  orders  of  nerves  is  very  ap^ 
parent  in  the  paralysis  which  they  occasion.  Hemiplegia  is 
confined  to  one  side ;  paraplegia  equally  aifects  both.  In  the' 
former,  the  diteased  muscles  are  more  flabby,  soft,  and  unre- 
mting^,  than  in  the  latter.  The  mental  faculties  are  always 
disturbed  in  hemiplegia  ;  in  paraplegia  they  remain  free.  The 
latter  complaint  deranges  some  of  tne  internal  functions ;  but 
in  the  former  they  are  little  impaired.  By  paying  attention  to 
these  sevgral  distinguisbiDg  characters,  a  clear  diagnosis  majr^' 
generally  be  established  between  these  different  forms  of 
palsy.* 

If  we  examine  Mr.  Earless  first  case  according  to  the  above 
rule,  we  shall  find  considerable  derangement  within  the  body, 
as  well  as  in  the  lower  extremities.  I  cannot  therefore  hesitate 
to  consider  it  as  a  species  of  paraplegia,  induced  by  compres- 
sion of  the  spinal  nerves.  From  the  torpor  of  the  bladder  and 
leetum,  together  with  the  involuntary  discharge  of  feces  after- 
faking  purgative  medicines,  I  am  induced  to  place  the  seat  of 
cUsease  in  the  loiils  or  sacrum.  I  have  come  to  this  conclusion 
because  the  nerves  distributed  to  the  rectum  and  bladder 
issue  from  these  parts.  Had  the  disorder  occupied  a  higher 
station,  some  of  the  abdominal  viscera  would  have  participated 
in  the  complaint.  I  am  of  opinion  that  bis  fever  after  exposure' 
towet  and  fatigue,  proceeded  from  an  attack  of  inflammatory 
ifaeumatism  in  the  loins  or  sacrum. 

The  joints,  the  tendinous  sheaths,  bursce  latiocosse,  and  in 
general  all  parts  furnished  with  fibrous  structure,  are  liable  to 
Its.  invasion.  The  tendons  of  muscles  are  often  attacked,  but 
the  fleshy  bellies  seldom  or  never  suffer  from  this  complaint. 
We  find,  on  dissection,  a  glairy  fluid  effused,  with  increased 
thiekness  and  morbid  enlargement  of  the  surrounding  structure* 

Rheumatism  seizes  indiscriminately  upon  the  vertebral  joints. 
The  back  is  frequently  the  seat,  because  it  is  supplied  with 

f  The  (Magnostic  si^us  will  be  more  MIy  cgiaideredin  a  futnre  essay i. 
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.strong  ligaments  to  provide  for  the  weight  and  motions  of  tiie 
body.  It  has  likewise  the  usual  articular  provisions,  and  a  ten« 
dinous  expansion,  the  common  posterior  ligament  of  the  ver- 
tebrae, enclosed  within  the  theca  spinalis.  Rheumatic  inflam- 
mation of  these  organs,  by  enlarging  their  bulk  and  dimensions, 
x>CGasions  compression  upon  the  spinal  cord,  impedes  its  ope- 
rations, and  thus  induces  coldness,  debility,  numbness,  loss  of 
feeling  and  motion  in  the  limbs,  and  the  various  sensations  and 
inabilities  complained  of  in  the  internal  parts.  In  agricultural 
districts,  rheumatism  is  of  frequent  occurrence  among  the  la- 
bouring poor,  from  their  being  thinly  clothed  and  so  much 
exposed  to  the  changes  of  the  weather.  When  it  invades  the 
back^  symptomatic  paraplegia  often  supervenes  in  the  arms^or 
legs.  Many  patients  of  this  description  have  been  admitted  into 
the  Horncastle  Dispensary,  under  my  professional  care*  In 
some^  the  paraplegia  was  enttreiy  removed  with  the  primary 
complaint:  in  otners,  it  continued  to  torment  the  sufferer  diirio^ 
the  rest  of  life. 

It  is  for  these  several  reasons,  and  from  the  suddenness  of 
the  attack,  that  I  feel  inclined  to  impute  the  origin  of  Mr» 
£arle's  fii*st  case  to  lumbago,  rather  than  any  other  cause*  Had 
the  inflammatioii  invaded  bone  or  cartilage,  I  think  its  effects 
would  not  have  appeared  so  early  as  the  following  day :  I  there- 
fore coincide  in  the  opinion  that  the  vertebras  and.  cartilages 
were  wholly  untouched.  The  disorder  in  process  of  time  be- 
came chronic,  and  was  then  attended  with  muscular  debility. 
Still  I  think  it  be^an  in  membranous  part^,  and  extended  from 
them  to  the  muscles.  That  the  articulating  organs  of  the  ver-* 
tebr%  were  relaxed  and  preternaturally  elongated  when  JMr* 
Earle  was  consulted,  must,  I  think,  be  conceded,  from  the  arch 
or  ^<  half  Jiooped  form"  of  the  back  in  an  erect  posture,  and 
its  becoming  straight  upon  lying  down.  To  me  it  appears  al- 
together impossible  to  distort  the  bones  of  the  vertebral  column 
in  the  manner  described,  without  stretching  and  huiting  some 
of  the  articulating  connections.  So  lon^  as  they  remain  firm 
and  unyielding,  the  vertebrs;  continue  hxed ;  but,  when  they 
begin  to  lengthen,  the  vertebras  as  certainly  show  a  disposition 
to  move  out  of  the  line :  I  therefore  think  it  much  more  pro- 
bable that  the  affection  was  situated  in  the  ligaments  than  the 
muscles,  especially  since  fibrous  texture  possesses  little  inhe- 
rent contractibility.  When  once  over-stretcbed,  it  recovers 
its  lost  tone  slowly  and  with  difficulty.  In  this  respect  it  differs 
from  muscles^  which  admit  of  considerable  contraction  and  re^ 
taxation,  without  injury  to  their  functions.  Tlje  bent  figure  oif 
the  vertebral  column,  and  consequent  extension  of  the  spin^ 
marrow,  would  account  Ifor  the  symptoms  under  which  the  pa- 
tient laboured  when  Mr..  £ai'le  saw  liim;  but  the  commencement 
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of  dhease  on  the  morning  after  long  exposure  to  weft  and  fa«> 
f  i^oe,  cannot  be  referred  to  a  circumstance  wfaich  had  not  tben 
taken  place.  The  subsequent  appearance  of  the  same  complaint 
in  other  vertebrse,  is  agreeable  to  an  established  law  of  the  ani- 
mal economy.  Rheumatic  inflammation  passes  successively 
from  joint  to  joint,  sometimes  leaving  the  former  to  invade  thte 
latter;  more  frequently,  it  attacks  the  new  organ  without  de* 
sertrng  the  old  one.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  sciatica  to 
proceed  to  the  knees,  ankles^  and  superior  extremities.  After 
remaining  in  all  of  them  for  a  certain  period,  it  gradually  dis* 
appears,  or  degenerates  into  a  protracted  rheumatism.  It  is  in 
this  way  that  we  account  for  the  membranes  and  ligaments  of 
the  back-  becoming  so  generally  and  obstinately  disordered  in 
Mr.  Earless  and  Mr.  Baynton's  different  cases. 

An  objection  maybe  raised  against  this  explanation,  because, 
in  the  second  case,  Mr.  Earle  found  no  disease  of  the  spinal 
liiarrow,  after  viewing  it  by  *•  sawing  through  the  rings  be- 
tween the  articular  processes."  It  is  clear  from  the  statement, 
that  it  never  oeeurred  to  his  mind  to  examine  the  articulations 
with  any  particular  attention  j  otherwise,  he  would  have  laid 
them  open  with  greater  care  and  in  a  different  manner.  His 
eyes  and  thoughts  were  exclusively  directed  to  the  vertebral 
bones,  their  intermediate  cartilages,  and  the  spinal  cord ;  and,  to 
get  to  the  objects  of  research,  he  incautionsly  tore  and  mangled 
the  articulating  n^embranes  with  a  eo^se  instrument.  It  could* 
not  be  expected,  after  such  treatment,  that  the  parts  would 
display  any  strong  signs  of  diseased  structure;  and,, therefore, 
his  finding  no  suflicient  cause  for  the  symptoms  in  the  spinal 
marrow,  aoes  not  convince  me  that  none  were  present  in  the 
contiguous  ligaments.  The  advocates  for  pressure  generally 
would  have  examined  the  bones,  cartilages,  and  membranes 
which  surround  the  spinal  marrow  or  connect  the  parts  together, 
under  an  idea  that  paraplegia  derives  its  origin  from  disease 
situate  sometinufes  in  one  tissue  and  sometimes  in  another. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured,  in  controverting  the  theory  of  Mr. 
Earle,  to  establish  the  phenomena  on  a  basis  ample  enough  to 
afford  them  support,  and  more  cvonformable  to  the  principles  of 
the  animal  eeononay. 

Dr.  Baillie  has  also  favoured  us  with  his  sentiments  on 
parsiplegia,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
cians.* It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  he  did  not 
superintend  the  dissection  of  a  patient,  whom  he  had  occasion- 
ally visited  during  life,  and  whose  case  constitutes  the  basis  of 
his  paper:  had  he  personally  directed  the  investigation,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  spinal  marrow  and  its  membranes  would  not^ 

•  Vol.  vi.  page  16. 
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ffttder  ^(leH  elrctini^tfrhdei).  hkve  ^^taftiA  the  notice  of  a  pbyn^ 
ciaft  ffitimat^ly  stcc^aaiRted  witrh  iMfbvd  amtcmiy  and  the  ^ene*. 
ral  priiieiples  erf  bid  prdfbsdioti.  <'  This  lUdt  form  of  purjirfyii^ 
«(ffection,''  (tiie  pcir^blegia)^  becribseiires,  '*  ba»,  as  txi  asl  eM 
J«idg«  ffom  tnditidaai  «!^perteiice^  itietea^  conskt&nibly  In  (tik 
couiutv  witb^Q  the  Ian  fiA^^n  or  ttrehty  yettfS)  iihiioii^  it  b« 
^esry  difRcult  to  assign  atiy  sali^aclbry  reason  for  it*  Paftu 
fylegia  in  addlts  has  been  considered  by  moM;  medical  men  a# 
being  produt'ed  by  some  disease,  either  in  the  bones  or  ligtt^ 
xtien€s  of  the  spine,  oi^  in  the  entity  of  the  spinei  most  com- 
monly at  the  loins,  independently  of  any  disease  In  the  brain» 
The  reason  of  this  general  opinion  has  probably  beefl|  ehat  the. 
lower  part  <^f  tiie  body  from  the  loins  dovrnwarof  is,  in  this  dis- 
ease, affected  with  paralysis ;  and  thai^  In  children,  a  siinllar 
disease  is  often  o{>yiously*dependent  upon  a  morbid  affection  of 
the  lumbar  or  some  other  portion  ef  the  spine.  In  adults^ 
however,  where  there  has  been  no  accident  afibcting  the  spinei 
by  outward  violence,  paraf^gia,  1  betieyoi  depends  most  com* 
monly^  in  a  great  measure^  upon  a  disease  affecting  the  braiii 
itself.  Tfa^  opinion  I  hate  entertained  for  several  years^  and 
tsome  other  medical  men  have  likewise  held  the  same  opinion. 
It  is,  however,  by  no  means  general  j  and  the  chief  object  which 
I  have  in  vie\V  in  writing  this  paper,  Is  to  render  this  opinion 
more  aammoniy  kADwn,  that  it  flfia^yeith^r  be  establoihi^d  or  be 
properly  limited  by  the  ftttoife  obaervntiOQs  of  other  practi- 
tioners." ,  . 
The  brain  and  its  membranes,  in  the  case  recorded,  exhibited 
^rong  marks  of  disease,  though  they  were  not,  as  I  think,  suf« 
ficientiy  distinjgQishing  to  account  for  the  paraplegic  symptoms,. 
We  are  not  iniormed  how  the  mental  faculties  and  organs  of  sense 
were  exercised  under  the  pressure  of  the  disease,  nor  to  ivhat 
d^ree  the  feeling  and  motion  of  the  arms  were  iihpaired^  or 
in  what  manner  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera  aischarged 
their  respective  offices.  These  omissions  ar^  the  more  to  be 
lamented^  because,  if  the  several  functions  remained  undk* 
turbed,  we  have  little  reason  for  impptlug  the  disorder  of  the 
lower  Jimbs  to  the  cause  assigned. 

^"A  consideriible  qiiantity  of  water/*  we  are  told,  **  waa 
discharged  during  the  inspection  from  within  the  theca  of  the 
spinal  marrow.^  When  such  ao  obvious  source  of  the  disease 
presented  itself^  we  have  surely  more  reason  to  refer  the  para* 
plegia  to  it,  than  attempt  to  search  for  its  origin  in  the  deranged, 
structure  of  a  distant  part.  We  have  the  authority*  of  cele« 
brated  names  for  maintaining  that,  when  a  fluid  is  found  ^fter 

*  Morgag^  £|>fst.  xii.  mt.  9«    WiUis;   ];ie»taud«  lib.  )y.  p.  341$   BiO«tw» 
Maguetur*  Coiteroe. 
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death  both  in  the:  head  and  spinal  tube,  it  sometimes  commencef 
in  one  part  and  sometimes  in  the  other.  Since,  then,  the  efr 
fused  liquid  may,  in  the  case  recited,  have  had  a  two-fold  com- 
mencementy  it  is  impossible  to  determine,  imperfectly  as  the  ia« 
spection  was  conducted,  where  it  was  really  formed.  Had  the 
surgeons  examined  the  vertebral  column  with  proper  care,  I 
think  they  would  have  discovered  in  it  the  origin  of  the  disease^ 
and  that  the  malady  in  the  skull  either  proceeded  from  the 
spine^  or  was  only  a  co-existent  and  unconnected  attendant. 
We  feel  more  grieved  that  the  state  and  condition  of  thi$  organ 
and  its  contents  should  have  been  overlooked,  because  the  sub* 
ject  has  been  very  little  elucidated  by  careful  dissection,  and 
appears  to  be  much  in  want  of  further  investigation. 

We  have  thus  given  a  brief  analysis  of  the  works  of  Mr.  Pott 
and  Mr.  Baynton,  the  two  chief  practical  authorities  on  this 
subject,  interspersing  our  remarks  with  the  observations  of  other 
writers.  This  was  undertaken  with  a  view  to  communicate 
vfha^t  has  hitherto  been  advised  and  done  in  respect  tu  one  of 
the  most  obstinate  and  distressing  calamities  to  which  the  hu« 
man  frame  is  exposed, — a  calamity  which  poisons  our  present 
happiness,  and  deprives  us  of  the  hope  of  future  enjoyment. 


Seme  Obsertationa  en  the  Treatment  of  the  Puerperal  Fever, 
■  By  Mr.  Edward  JuKESy  Surgeon* 

TO  produce  observations  on  the  treatment  of  the  puerperal 
fever  (puerperal  peritonitis) j  after  those  of  Ramsbotham, 
Gordon,  Hey,  and,  especially,  the  treatise  of  Dr.  Armstrong, 
i^in  which  the  nature  of  the  disease,  the  indications  for  it& 
cure,  and  the  rules  for  the  application  of  the  remedies,  are  es- 

'tablished  in  such  a  way  as  to  place  them  above  either  doubt  or 
disputation, — may  appear  to  be  both  unnecessary  and  unprofit- 
able. The  anticipation  of  *such  considerations  would  have  in« 
duced  me  to  refrain  from  taking  up  the  pen  to  write  on  this 
subject,  had  1  not  had  frequent  occasions  for  remarking  that 
the  existing  information  comprised  in  books,  is  not  that  of  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  class  of  medical  practitioners  on* 
which  the  welfare  of  patients,  in  this  disease,  must  chiefty  de- 
pend ;  Ibr  it  is  to  them, — that  is  to  say,  the  siirgeon-apotbeca- 
ries, — that  the  management  of  the  generality  of  patients  is 
confided  during  the  stage  of  the  disease  in  which,  for  the  most 

.party  medical  aid  is  alone  successfully  employed.  A  greats 
proportion  of  the  class  of  practitioners  just  named,  consists  of 
men  either  too  much  occupied  by  actual  practice  to  be  able  to- 
read  much,  if  they  are  disposed  to  it;  or  who  have  not  leisure 
or  ability  for  that  degree  of  reflection  which  is  requisite  in  order 
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that  the  inferences  stated  in,  or  drawn  from,  books,  hiay  be 
applied  to  particular  cases  with  appropriate  energy  and  preci- 
sit)n.  I  am  aware  that  it  maj^  be  asked  here, — why  I  add,  then, 
to  the  number  of  writings  which,  according  to  my  acknow- 
ledgment, must  be -devoid  of  utility  ?  My  reply  is,  that  the 
intercourse  I  have  had  with  practitioners  of  my  own  class  has 
permitted  me  to  perceive  the  deficiencies  of  some  of  them,  and 
the  means  of  supplying  those  deficiencies,  better,  perhaps,  than 
our  esteemed  authors,  who  are  apt  to  suppose  that  all  medical 
men  can  reason  analytically  and  inductively  as  well  as  them- 
selves. There  are  practitioners  who  have  understood  that  it 
has  been  stated  that  blood-letting  and  purgatives  are  the  only 
means  to  be  depended  on  for  the  cure  of  the  puerperal  fever, 
and  that,  without  them,  ail  other  measures  will  fail  of  success. 
They  have,  accordingly,  employed  blood-letting  and  purga- 
tives, and,  their  patients  having  died,  they  have  ceased  to 
regard  the  practice  in  a  favourable  manner.  They  have  heard 
of  cures  apparently  effected  by  large  doses  of  opium  or  other 
jpowerful  stimulants,  and,  having  witnessed  fortunate  results 
from  their  use  in  late  and  desperate  stages  of  the  disease,  they 
have  employed  them  in  all  stages  of  it;  and,  of  course,  with 
consequences  that  make  them  regard  the  puerperal  fever  With 
sentiments  of  hopeless  anxiety  on  all  occasions. 

Such  results  as  these  ensue  from  the  want  of  discrimination 
in  marking  the  stages  of  the  disease  to  which  the  several  re- 
medies are  exclusively  or  especially  appropriate,  as  well  as  of 
sufficient  precision  in  the  application  of  them  to  particular 
cases.  I  have,  of  late,  treated  many  cases  of  the  puerperal 
fever,  and  with  nearly  universal  success ;  yet  I  do  not  pretend 
to  have  discovered  a  single  important  fact  respecting  the  nature 
of  the  disease,  or  to  have  acted  in  conformitv  with  any  one 
precept  which  I  have  not  derived  from  the  authors  above  enu- 
merated; I  have  merely  collected  their  conclusions ;  general- 
ized them  to  a  certain  extent  for  my  own  use,  and  made  the 
Erinciples  thus  formed  the  general  guides  for  my  conduct,  to 
e  deviated  from  in  some  degree  as  particular  circumstances 
hirght  indicate.  A  person  who  would  draw  up  a  series  of 
aphorisms,  embracing  the  general  indications  and  precepts  for 
the  treatment  of  the  puerperal  fever,  would,  I  think,  confer  a 
great  benefit  on  many  members  of  the  profession.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  this  has  not  been  effected  by  our  latest  and 
justly  much  esteemed  writer  on  the  subject.  There  is,  I  know, 
this  objection  to  general  principles  for  the  treatment  of  disease, 
that  they  must  be  either  too  vague  or  too  exclusive  to  be  ap- 
plied in  a  precise  manner  to  particular  cases ;  and,  therefore, 
that,  if  acted  on,  they  must  occasionally  be  the  cause  of  error, 
\ix  opposition  to  this  it  may  be  stated,  that  some  general  prin- 
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ciples  of. conduct  ane  absoiiitely  necessary:  no  ni;^D  canau^ 
withoul:  tfaem ;  and  it  is  much  easier  to  discern  exceptions, 
than  it  is  to  arrive  at  themn  by  ioductive  reasoning;  which,  wfaeni 
it  rests  on  acknowledged  data,  is  the  pUiar  of  true  science,  the 
basis  of  which  is  fact,  whilst  truth  is  its  capital :  but,  inductive 
reasoning,  or  theory,  has  been  too  often  confounded  with  hypo* 
thesis,  wiiioh  sets«  out  in  search  of  data,  instead  of  proceeding 
from  established  facts  ^  aud,  though  hypothesis  has  otten  proved 
the  wiug»  of  science,  and  has  eveo  oirected  its  course,  in  a 
flight  bold  but  eccentric,  like  that  of  the  eagle«  towards  the 
source  of  liglu,  it  has  more  fre^^ntiy  led  to  wanderings  which 
my  be  compared  with  those  of  a  person  who,  on  rising  from 
the  ,perusal  of  bis  Plato^  should  embark  for  the  faUed  Atlao- 
tides. 

The  puerperal  fever  is  sufBcientJly  distinct  and  characterized 
a  morbid  state,  aud  experieni;:e  has  sul£i:^ntly  wejl  e^tablisli^d 
the  princi|iles  for  its  treatment,  to  admit  of  the  gejiieral  infers 
enpes  above  alluded  to.  It  is  well  ascert^ned  that,  whether  or 
uot  it  essentially  depends  on  peritoueal  infiauuuatiou,  the  danger; 
19  always  iu  a  direct  ratio  with  the  intensity  of  such  iniiamm»uon  | 
9|id  that  there  i^  no  form  of  injlammatioa,  the  different  degi]eea 
i^fid  coosei|uieQces  of  which  succeedeach  o$hsx  with  more  rapiiUty> 
or  in  which  the  period  of  irritation  has  a  more  short  duration, 
e^cially  when  n  tends'to  a  fatal  issue.  JSome  pathologists,  ap- 
parently overlooking  ^be  first  stage  of  the  disease,  th^  shivering 
with  which  it  is  ushered  in,  the  acute  and  constant  pains,  wit^ 
exceaiuve  tenderness,  in  the  abdomen ;  the  buroing  heat  and 
aridity  of  the  skin  $  and  the  frequent,  full,  aiMl  hard  pulse  witU 
whicii  it  is  accompanied ;  and,  consideria^g  alone  th^ .  atate  of 
poUapse,  debility,  cold  sweats,  rapid  and  feeble  pulse,  au4 
ai^os  of  great  exhaustion  especially  of  nervous  power,,  t^ye 
viewed  in  the  disease  only  a  state  of  debility,  and  ,haye  uot 
considered  that  this  debility  is  merely  a  consequence  of  the 
previous  excitement,  and  that  the  extent  of  the  f0rmer  is  in  a 
pirect  ratio  to  the  intensity  and  duration  oi  the  latter.  There 
are  men  of  long  experience,  I  am  aware,  who  think  difFerepUy 
^  the  uature  01  the  disease,  chiefly  because  they  have  found  if 
tesminating  favourably,  in  some  cases,  under  the  use  of  cordiaJiif 

dstiinulants ;  and  perhaps  they  have  forgotten  the  rem^k  of 
^  ienbam  respecting  the  treaiment  of  the  smalUppK,  that  there 
are  cases  wiiich  will  not  proi^  fatal,  in  spite  of  bad  m^nage-i 
inent;  or  they  cite  authorities  from  old  writers,  and  the  zeal  of 
some  of  ihem  for  such  precepts  has  led  them,,  wheu  the  inflaui-r 
^tory  nature  of  the. disease  has  been  demonstrated  by  dissec-r 
tion  after.deatb,  to  imitate  the  conduct  of  Silvius,  the  preceptor 
of  Yesaliusi,  who,  when  confounded  by  the  demonstrative 
proofs  jof  ins  puj)il,  rather  than  doubt  the  infalUbilitj  of  Gaieo^ 
' 4        
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asserted  that  f*  mea  w^re  otherwise  made  in  tbe  days  of  Galen 
than  iu  tbe  tim^  o£  Vesalius.''' 

Tbe  foregoing  vie-ws  of  the  natufe  of  the  disease,  with  aeon^ 
sideration  of  the  peculiarly  irritable  state  of  tbe  nervous  system, 
and  of  the  violent  derangements  of  function  dependent  on  it^ 
furnish  tbe  first  indicu^ions  for  the  treatment;  and,  in  con* 
formity  with  them,  experience  has  shown  that  blood-let(ting» 
employed  in  tbe  first  stage  of  the  inflammation,  (generally 
3vithin  tbipty-rsix  hours  from  its  commencement ;  though  Pr, 
Arinstrong  relates  some  cases  in  which  it  was  resorted  to  at  a 
later  period  with  favourable  results,)  and  copiously,  as  well  nt^ 
promptly,  is  absolutely  necessary  in  almost  every  case,  in  order 
to  lead  it  to  a  favourable  issue*  After  the  first  stage  of  irrita-^ 
tion  has  passed  away,  and  real  debility  and  collapse  have  coatiQ 
An,  i(and,  when  the  disease  bas  proceeded  unall^viated,  these 

Sen^^lly  pc^ur  in  from  twenty  or  thirty  hours  to  two  or  thr^ 
9y$t)blopd4etting,  by  venesection,  is  then  always  injurious;  and 
the  applicaf^ton  of  leeches  to  tbe  abdomen,  is  not  otten,  though 
it  is  sometiqoes,  advisable,  la  a  great  many  cases,  bloqcU 
Jetting,  to  tbe  eictent  of  from  fifteen  to  five»and-twenty  ounces, 
^0ected  within  a  very  few  honors  from  the  onset  of  the  disease, 
has  arrested  it  almost  instantly  ;  and  but  a  small  proportion  of 
leases  treated  thjus,  (with  the  other  means  to  be  presently  men- 
tioned,) with  ^  repetition  of  the  measure,  in  some  instance0, 
fUter  a  ffiw  faour^,  have  terminated  fatally ;  excepting  only  in- 
stang^s  wherp  tbe  disease  bas  occurred  epidemically,  and  in 
|l.ying»i|i  Hospitals,  and  when  it  has  been  accompanied  with 
habitq^  or  recently-acquired  considerable  derangement  and 
fiiebiiity  of  the  nervous  system ;  or  when  it  has  been  accidentally 
accompanied  with  other  diseases. 

Next  in  importance  to  blood-letting,  and  a  measure  which 
shadld  4l;(vays  accompany  it  when  diarrhoea  dcies  not  spontane- 
Pfisly  occur,  is  thp  use  of  purgatives:  and  experience  bas 
shii^wn  that  a  medicine  of  this  kind  ^hicb  will  act  promptly  aqd 
fiffept  tbe  whole  intestinal  tube,  such  as  a  scruple  of  calomelf 
with  as  mwh  jaUp»  or  s^lts  and  senna  in  suffii^i^pt  q^a^itiitiefij 
admiAijit^red  in  tbe  commencement  of  tbe  disease,  anq  followed 
)^  ilhe  'Constant  and  regular  extiabition  of  milder  p|irg|^tiv^, 
8|i^h  as  pa^torroil,  ,or  sulphate  of  ^l^gnesia  and  sennap  fnannat 
46*  !SP  ^  ^Jkeep  up  a  gentle  diari;boba  for  several  day^,  have  led 
f¥)il(iy:9^§i^<s  c^es  tp  afavoMrable  terminatioi).  Bi|t  hardly  a^y 
g^  iPa9i  .perb^f^f  occur,  m  which  it  would  be  j^tifiable  to 
tr]|i«(  to  purgatives  alone.  The^  remedies  should  a(:compan/ 
the  use  of  blood-letting,  and  ji>e  employed  with  .the  same 
pCi^mptRess  as  the  latter  measure.  Tber^  may  h^  ^as^Qs  wb^re 
(hiprefhfU  b^^  gi^'^^t  e^cbavsMQn  from  previous  hejnprrbage^  or 
^ififH^  Ipng^v^t^nUovied  ^r  v^yse¥ere  diseas^^  or  sqi^^  extraqr^F 
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dmary  derangement  of  the  nerrous  system,  in  which  gehencl 
blood-letting  may  not  be  advisable;  bot  none  in  which  leeches^ 
f o  the  namt^r  ot  twenty  or  thirty,  should  not  be  applied  to  the 
abdomen,  if  venesection  is  not  employed,  and  oftc^  when  it  b 
practised.  The  pnerperal  fever  is  generally  accompanied  with^ 
and  often  has  been  preceded  by,  a  costive  state  of  the  bowels  ; 
kit  it  should  not  hence,  or  because  purgatives  act  beitefictaHy, 
be  considered  that  the  costiveness  has  produced  the  disease. 
Common  peritonitis,  from  whatever  cause,  is  ordinarily  at- 
tended^ in  its  first  stage,  with  constipation.  The  irritation  of 
the  peritoneal  coat  of  the  intestines  seems  to  suspend  or  lessen 
llieir  peristaltic  action,  and  to  diminish  the  secretions  from  their 
siueous  membrane;  and  producing  irritation  of  the  latter,  by 
purgatives,  relieves  that  of  the  peritoneum,  probably,  on  the 
principle  of  revulsion ;  or  just  for  the  same  reason  that  a  pa- 
tient, whose  case  is  related  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Dublin 
Hospital  Reports,  by  Dr.  Cheyne,  had  diarrhoea  and  ascites  re- 
peatedly alternating  with  each  other.  Sometimes  the  puerperal 
lever  is  accompanied  with  a  spontaneous  diarrhoea ;  and,  when 
this  happens  in  a  violent  degree  at  the  commencement,  it  ordi- 
narily marks  an  unusually  severe  form  of  the  disease,  which  is 
sot  unfrequently  fatal.  In  one  case  of  this  kind,  in  which  I  had 
air  opportunity  of  examining  the  body  after  death,  I  found  the 
mucous  membrane  of  nearly  the  whole  extent  of  the  intestines 
liad  been  in  a  state  of  inBammalion,  in  addition  to  that  affection 
of  the  whole  of  the  peritoneum.  In  other  cases,  as  far  as  my 
own  observations  have  extended,  the  mucous  tunic  has  been 
apparently  in  the  most  healthy  state ;  whilst  the  peritoneum  has 
been  red,  thickened,  coated  with  false  membranes,  or  gangrenous 
in  patches,  and  the  abdomen  filled  with  serous  and  purulent 
fluias. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  when  diarrhoea  of  the  kind  just  men- 
tioned takes  place,  irritating  purgatives  should  not  be  em- 
ployed ;  and  the  administration  of  ahtringents  or  cordial  opiates^ 
so  often  used,  is  equally  injurious.  Miid  mucilaginous  drinks 
and  emollient  enemas  should  be  given,  with  ipecacuanha  in 
small  and  frequently  repeated  doses,  with  or  without  kermes 
i]iih€H*al,  after  the  manner  of  Doulcet.  Ipecacuanha  is,  in  most 
cases,  beneficial  after  the  first  stage  of  the  disease  has  passed, 
aad  it  may  be  combined  with  the  gentle  purgatives  which  may 
be  employed.  Very  obstinate  constipation  is  an  unfavourable 
sign ;  and,  indeed,  a  very  great  proportion  of  the  fatal  cases  on 
record,  seem  to  have  been  accompanied,  in  the  first  stage,  with 
either  this  symptom  or  severe  diarrhoea. 

But,  in  pursuing  these  remarks,  I  might  appear  to  be  at^ 
tempting  to  effeci  what  it  is  really  my  intention  to  point  out 
lor  the  attention  of  others,  who  are  better  qualifiea  for  th^ 
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task :  I  shall  th^efpre  conclude  this,  desultory  paper  iritk  die 
history  of  a  case  of  well-marked  puerperal  fever;  which  I  ad* 
ddc)e,  because  it  exemplifies  in  a  very  forcible  manner  the 
powers  of  copious  blood*letting  as  a  remedy  for  that  disease. 

Mi*s.  Martha  Clark,  aged  24,  of  a  healthy  and  rather  robust 
constitution,  residing  at  No.  4C),  York-street,  Westminster, 
was  delivered  of  her  first  child  about  nine  o^ clock  in  the  even- 
ing of  the  7th  of  September,  1820,  after  a  labour  regular  in  its 
progress,  short  in  its  duration,  and  favourable  in  its  termi- 
nation. 

Sept.  8/&— rShe  has  passed  a  p:ood  night;  is  remarkably. 
cheerful,  and  has  been  free  from  pain ;  the  lochiae  have  appeared 
in  the  ordinary  waj^ ;  the  pulse  80;  the  skin  oioist.  No  motioa 
since  delivery. 

gth ;  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning. — Violent  pain  ia  the  ab- 
domen (principally  between  the  umbilicus  and  the  pubis)  came 
on  late  last  night,  occurring  every  ten  or  twelve  minutes,  and 
continiiing  between  two  and  three  minutes.  Within  the  last 
few  hours  the  pain  has  been  constant;  has  ceased  to  be  accom^ 
panied  with  a  sense  of  bearing-down,  as  it  was  at  first,  and  the 
sJightest  pressure  increases  it  considerably;  the  weight  of  the 
band  is  intolerable,  and  the  increase  of  pain  by  pressure  does 
not  subside  by  a  continuation  of  the  pressure,  as  is  commonly 
the  case  in  after-pains.  Pulse  130;  skin  hot  and  dry;  tongue, 
white;  bowels  confined^  and  the  lochias  suppressed.  Eighteeii 
ounces  of  blood  were  drawn,  and  one  ounce  of  castor-oil  given;, 
fomentations  ordered  to  the  abdomen. 

1 1  o'clock f  a.  m. — ^Pain  continues  with  increased  violence. 
Eighteen  leeches  applied  to  the  abdomen,  and  the  hot  fomenta- 
tions continued ;  a  scruple  of  calomel  was  given,  and  a  mixturer 
of  salts  and  senna  directed  to  be  taken  every  three  hours. 

4  o'clock^  p.  w. — The  pains  not  diminished,  and  the  tender- 
ness of  the  abdomen  so  extreme  that  the  weight  Of  the  bed- 
clothes is  insupportable;  pulse  stilt  ISO.    One  motion  obtained^.' 
The  purgative  mixture  to  be  continued. 

9>P-w« — The  pain  is  still  more  severe,  is  extended  equally* 
over  the  whole  of  the  abdoooen,  the  tenderness  of  which  is  so  ex-' 
quisite,  that,  on  a  small  piece  of  dry  sponge  falling  on  it,  outside/ 
the  bed-clothes.,  from  the  height  of  about  two  feet,  the  patient 
screamed  out  in  an  accent  of  extreme  suffering.  Slie  lies  oi« 
her  back,  with  her  arms  bent,  and  the  thighs  extended  apart 
and  a  little  raised,  so  ^s  to  prevent  the  weight  of  the  bed- 
clothes from  faUing  on  the. belly.  There  is  an  expression  of. 
mueh  anguish  in  the  countenance,  and  the  face  is  bedewed 
with  a  grea&y-lookingsweat.  The  skin  generally  is  cold  and 
damp.  Inspiration  is  short,  and  evidently  restrained  by  the 
efforts  of  the,  patient.     The  tongue  is  covered  with  a  thick 
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•white  fur.  The  pulse  is  140,  hard,  small,  and  thrilling,  tltd 
bowels  have  been  open  once  since  the  last  report.  The  locbFse 
are  suppressed.  The  patient  sighs,  complains,  in  an  interrupted 
voice,  of  languor  and  faintness,  and  says  she  is  dying.  The 
blood  drawn  in  the  morning  is  cupped  and  a  little  buiFy. 

Twenty  ounces  of  blood  were  taken  from  the  arm.  Im- 
mediately after  the  bleeding  the  pulse  had  fallen  to  go,  and 
was  softer  and  fuller  ;  the  breathing  was  much  deeper,  and  ap- 
parently unrestrained  by  voluntary  exertions. 

A  blister  was  applied  to  the  interior  part  of  each  thigh ;  an 
enema  of  gruel,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  oil,  administered ; 
and  a  draught  of  one  grain  of  ipecacuanha,  with  twd  dracbifis 
rf  sulphate  of  magnesia,  in  infusion  of  roses,  given  every  four 
hours. 

iOthy  8,  a.  nu — The  pain  subsided  soon  after  the  bleeding  last 
evening ;  and  the  patient  fell  asleep  about  midnight,  and  slept 
for  several  hours.  She  is  now  almost  Wholly  free  frotn  pain, 
ilnd  the  tenderness  of  the  abdomen  is  but  very  slight*  The 
pulse  lis  76,  and  in  all  respects  has  a  healthy  character.  The 
anxiety  in  the  countenance  has  disappeared,  and  the  face  is 
more  florid;  the  skin  generally  is  moist  and  warm.  The 
bowels  have  been  opened  several  times ;  there  is  nothing  re- 
markable in  the  appearance  of  the  stools.  The  draughts  to  be 
continued. 

llfA. — Has  had  no  return  of  any  of  the  symptoms  of  the 
disease,  and  is  convalescent.  The  lochie  have  r^^appeared. 
The  draughts  to  be  continued  after  longei"  intervals,  so  as  to 
kerip  the  bowels  ih  a  relaxed  slate. 

15rt.-^Is  perfectly  well,  and  has  suckled  the  child  for  the 
last  two  days, 
^ov.  ue,  1320. 


Ikmtipiwe  Aeeaumt  pf  a^Bicephahns  Feetus.    By  Mr.  I.  Jacks^v^ 
'  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Londoa. 

MARY  HONEYFORD,  the  mother  of  the  child  to  be  de- 
scribed,  is  unmarried,  about  twenty  years  of  age,  of  a 
sanguineous  temperament,  florid  complexion,  and  rather  below 
the  middle  stature ;  her  occupation  is  that  of  a  weaver ;  and 
she  has  enjoyed  nearly  uninterrupted  good  health  from  in- 
faney. 

^  In  the  forenoon  of  the  10th  of  August,  1820, 1  was  desired  to 
visit  her,  and  take  with  me  the  midwifery  instruments.  I 
learnt  from  the  messenger,  that  she  had  been  ih' labour  up- 
wards of  two  days,  and  that  mid  wives  had  been  with  her 
most  of  the  time.  For  the  last  eighteen  hours,  one  of  them 
had  been  constantly  assisting  her,  but  was  unable  to  accomplish 
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her  delivery :   the   pains  were  very  weak,  and  her  «tr^gth. 
nearly  exhausted. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  house,  I  was  informed  by  the  mi(l\nF<i 
that  the  waters  had  been  drained  oft'  twenty  or  twenty -four 
hours;  the  bead  had  been  in  the  situation  it  now  occupied  for 
ten  or  twelve  hours;  and,  to  use  her  own  expression,  the  head 
had  descended  slowly  to  the  birth,  and  then  it  had  stuck  on  the. 
spare  bone..  * 

The  patient's  pulse  was  135,  and  weak.  The  parturient  pa- 
roxysms occurred  every  three  minutes,  but  were  inefficient^ 
Anxiety  was  depicted  in  her  countenance,  and  a  general  rest- 
lessness pervaded  her-,  as  is  frequently,  if  not  always,  witnessed^ 
in  tedious  painful  labours. 

On  examination  per  vaginam^  1  found  the  os  frontis  present- 
ing, the  integuments  of  which  were  tumefied,  from  the  time  it 
had  remained  in  the  pelvis,  and  the  attempts  the  midwife  had 
made  to  assist  her.  The  face  was  towards  the  pubis,  or  rather 
towards  the  right  groin,  and  the  soft  parts  of  the  nrother  (juite 
relaxed :  thus,  reasoning  from  my  experience  tn  similar  pre- 
sentations, 1  believed  there  could  be  no  apparent  obstacle  to  a 
speedy  and  favourable  termination,  I  ordered  her  a  little  win^ 
and  water,  and  calmed  her  mind,  by  flattering  her  with  a  speedy 
release  from  her  sufiering  and  anxious  situation. 

As  the  parturient  energies  were  nearly  exhausted,  I  was  per* 
suaded  it  was  not  safe  to  trust  any  longer  to  nature,  and  that 
artificial  aid  was  necessary  to  assist  the  natural  eftbrts  to  pro* 
mote  her  delivery:  I  therefore  assisted  her  in  the  following 
manner.  I  introduced  two  fingers  under  the  6s  pubis  of  the 
mother,  where  I  could  reach  the  mouth  of  the  child,  by  whicl) 
I  could  command  considerable  force,  and  assist  the  expulsive 
eftbrts  of  the  uterus:  thus,  bj^  extracting  at  each  pain,  in  less 
than  half  an  hour  the  face  emerged  from  under  the  pubis,  and 
the  head  was  nearly  half  protruded  through  the  os  externum. 
Finding  that  something  impeded  the  complete  expulsion  of  the 
head,  though  I  used  considerable  extracting  force,  I  passed 
two  fingers  by  the  head  of  the  child  to  ascertain  the  obstruction, 
and  where  it  existed,  when  they  came  in  contact  with  a  firm 
tumor,  descending  into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  closely  joined 
in  contact  with  the  neck  of  the  first  head.  On  examining  it  as 
particularly  as  the  confined  state  of  the  parts  would  permit,  I 
was  convinced  it  was  the  head  of  a  chilcl,  from  the  hair  on  the 
scalp  and  the  feel  of  a  suture. 

^I  did  not  recollect  the  record  of  any  case  similar  ;  for  I  ima- 
gined it  a  case  of  twins,  in  which  the  head  of  the  second  child, 
by  some  partial  contraction  of  the  uterus,  had  been  forced 
down,  or  somdiow  got  entangled  before  the  shoulder  of  the 
first.     After  considering  for  a  short  time  what  would  be  the 

vo.  264.  s  '  - 
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ihbst  preferable  method  to  pursue  to  accomplish  a  ^fed^Urei^^ 
I  came  to  this  determination,  that,  as  the  superior  aperture  of 
the  pelvis  was  sufficiently  capacious  to  admit  the  head  ami  neck 
of  a  child  in  conjunction,  I  would  attempt  to  extract  the  child 
-whbse  head  was  already  in  part  protruded ;  and,  if  I  failed  in 
that  attempt,'  1  would  perforate  the  second  head  in  the  pelvis^ 
and  break  it  down  with  the  blunt  hook,  as  the  most  probable 
means  of  safety  to  the  mother. 

The  womsLu  continaed  to  have  regular,  though  very  ineffi. 
cient,  pains,  at  each  of  which  I  u&ed  such  extracting  force  as  I 
thought  was  compatible  with  the  safety  of  the  knother  and 
child  :  I  easily  ascertained  it  was  living,  by  the  pulsation  of  the 
temporal  arteries.  After  some  time  I  found  I  was  gaining  a 
little  ground,  and  that  the  heads  retained  their  relative  situ- 
ation ;  that  is,  as  one  was  further  protruded,  the  other  descended 
lower  towards  the  os  externum.  Having  more  space  for 
examining  the  presenting  part  of  the  second  head,  I  satisfied 
myself,  from  the  sutures  and  posterior  fontanell,  that  it  was  the 
occiput. 

1  thus  continued  extracting  and  guarding  the  perineum  for 
about  an  hour,  wheif  the  second  head  was  protruded ;  imme- 
diately after  which  followed  a  sharp  expulsive  pain,  when  the 
bodv  of  a  living  male  child  with  two  heads  was  brought  to  view* 

Thfe  child  appeared  lively;  I  lost  no  time  in  tying  the  um- 
bilical cord,  which  was  no  thicker  than  ordinary,  that  I  mi^ht 
remove  it,  to  examine  it  more  particularly  and  make  further 
observations. 

Having  taken  it  into  an  adjoining  room,  I  found  it  had  all  the 
powers  of  voluntary  motion  as  perfect  as  a  natural  fetus :  the 
eyes  of  each  head  were  opened  and  closed  occasionally ;  and 
the  muscles  of  each  face  contracted,  as  if  to  squall,  and  one  of 
them  made  a  considerable  noise,  which  was  the  first  head  pro* 
truded.  On  a  closer  inspection,  1  found  the  other  head  never 
breathed,  although  it  was  equally  lively  with  the  first.  It  con* 
tihued  gradually  to  weaken  for  about  forty  minutes,  when  it 
ceased  to  breathe.  For  a  considerable  time  after  respiration 
had  ceased,  I  could  feel  the  heart  palpitating,  with  a  tremulous 
Ikiotion,  in  the  epigastric  region. 

With  respect  to  the  mother,  I  may  briefly  state,  that,  whilst 
I  was  making  the  above  remarks  on  the  child,  one  of  the  midr 
wives,  by  ofl[iciously  attempting  to  bring  away  the  placenta, 
broke  the  umbilical  cord ;  so  that  I  was  obliged  to  introduced  my 
hand  into  the  uterus,  to  detach  and  bring  it  away.  Notwith- 
standing this  circumstance,  added  to  the  tedious  and  painful 
parturition,  she  recovered  as  well  as  after  an  ordinary  labour: 
no  unpleasant  symptoms  supervened,  except  that  the  pro- 
stration of  strength  required  a  longer  time  to  be  re-established. 
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Mr.  B»il^yi  of  Blackbuni,  a  respectable  surgeon  and  good 
unatomisti  asMsted  me  in  examining  the  child,  about  twenty-four 
hours  after  its  birth  ;  when  we  made  the  following  observations.^ 

jExt$rnal  appearances. — The  b^ads  were  weU  formed;  th^ 
boiler  of  wbicn  were  ^s  perfectly  ossified,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
limbs,  w^\%  found  in  the  majority  of  infants.  The  neck  of  tlie 
left  bead  appeared  somewhat  longer  than  the  other ;  but  I  attri- 
buted that  to  the  extending  force  I  used  in  the  extraction;  and 
the  other  would  be  forced  in  an  opposite  direction  upon  the 
breast,  by  the  resistance  given  from  the  soft  parts  of  the  mo^ 
tber.  It  had  clavus  of  the  right  foot.  The  weight  of  the  child 
was  eight  pounds,  fifteen  ounces,  and  six  drachms,  avoir- 
duppise. 

The  measurement  gf  the  left  and  larger  head,  from  the  sinus» 
frontalis  to  the  tubercle  on  the  os  occipitis,  8|  inches ;  round 
the  head,  1 3  inches,  at  the  same  relative  points.  The  smaller 
head  mea^uriag  7|  inches,  and  12  J  inches.  The  circumference 
of  the  cb^  immt^diately  below  the  arms,  14  inches.  The 
sternum  was  broader  than  is  usiiaU  and  the  ribs  appeared  tq 
make  a  greater  curvte  than  is  genierally  observed.  The  cbviculse 
were  three;  two  in  their  natural  situations ;  and  the  third,  which 
was  equally  as  large  as  the  others,  was  attached  to  the  top  of 
the  sternum,  and  pro<;e^^  backwards  between  the  two  necks; 
where  there  was  also  a  third  scapula,  forming  a  protuberanf:ie^ 
or  shoulder. 

On  examimng  the  b^ck,  tl)ere  feU  as  if  there  were  thr^e 
vertebral  cobirnns:  the  middle  one,  x)n  dissectioi?,  was  found  to 
b^  the  cartilag^es  of  ribs,  each  about  an  inch  in  Length,  coming 
from  the  two  spines,  which  Joined  at  obtuse  anglen,  and  gave  to 
the  toiM^b  externally  the  feel  of  spinous  processes. 

Internal  examination. — On  opening  the  thorax,  the  first 
thing  ihjajt  attracted  our  attention  was  the  situation  of  the  heart 
m  its  piericardium :  it  was  situated  between  the  two  lungs,  and 
a^otit  as  much  inclined  to  the  right  side  a$  in  a  natural  case  it  is 
to  the  left.  The  lungs  were  large,  having  two  trachea?,  eacli 
tern)inaJting  separately;  the  one  in  the  right,  the  oth^er  in  the 
left,  lijuig^  £acb  lung  had  three  lobes.  Each  head  had  a 
distinct  qesophagus,  which  passed  separately  through  the  dia^ 
phragm.  The  appearance  of  the  lungs  confirmed  the  observa- 
tk^  I  before  made,  that  only  the  left  head  had  breathed ;  the 
ri^^  luog  bavirfg  the  appearance  of  liver,  the  colour  of  which) 
oa  b^ng  inflated,  was  i^statitly  changed  to  that  pe^i^liar  pul- 
quoaic  mo|itl(ed  buis,  which  characterizes  this  organ  ^ter  re* 
qpiratioff. 

On  opening  ihfd  pericardium)  the  heart  was  found  to  be  very 
large.  I'he  aorta,  which  was  also  very  large,  arose  from  the  left 
veatricle ;  a^  ^J^q  did  the  pulmonary  artery  to  the  left  Jung.  The 
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aorta  ascender!  about  an  inch,  then  made  a  turn  backwards  by 
the  left  side  of  the  trachea  at  the  root  of  the  right  spine,  towards^ 
the  right  side,  receiving  the  sinus  arteriosus,  from  the  left 
pulmonary  artery,  and  giving  off  an  artery  which  ramified  on 
the  short  ribs  connecting  the  vertebrae.  It  then  passes  to  the 
right  spine,  on  the  left  side  of  the  oesophagus,  and  forms  be- 
hind that  organ  a  beautiful  arch;  and,  with  another  artery, 
arising  from  the  right  ventricle,  and  which  1  will  call  a  minor 
aorta,  forms  a  large  common  aorta  descendens. 

The  right  ventricle  gives  origin  to  the  right  pulmonary  ar- 
^  tery,  and  also  to  another  which  may  justly  be  called  a  minor 
aorta:  the  latter  ascends  about  one  inch,  passing  from  left  to 
right  in  front  of  the  right  trachea,  giving  off  an  artery  which 
subdivides  into  two, — a  small  subclavian  to  the  third  clavicle, 
and  the  left  carotid  of  the  right  head.  Having  passed  across 
the  trachea,  it  gives  off  an  arteria  innominata,  which  bifurcates 
into  the  right  subclavian  and  right  carotid  of  the  right  head. 
The  continuation  of  the  aorta  then  passes  to  the  spine,  on  the 
right  side  of  the  trachea,  receiving  a  sinus  arteriosus  from  the 
right  pulmonary  artery,  and  joins  the  large  aorta  from  the  left 
ventricle,  forming  together,  as  before  observed,  the  aorta  de- 
scendens. 

The  aorta  descendens  then  passes  down  on  the  left  side  of  the 
right  spine  as  low  as  the  first  lumbar  vertebr®,  when  it  gives 
off  a  large  artery,  which  may  very  properly  be  denominated  an 
aorta  ascendens.  Passing  up  as  high  as  the  first  cervical  ver- 
tebrae on  the  left  side  of  the  spine  belonging  to  the  left  head, 
it  then  subdivides  into  two  common  trunks;  the  left  of  which 
immediately  bifurcates  with  the  left  subclavian  and  carotid. 
The  right  trunk  ascends  about  an  inch  under  the  trachea  and 
oesophagus,  and  then  divides  into  the  right  carotid  of  the  left 
head,  and  a  subclavian  to  the  common  clavicle.  Thus  the  third 
clavicle  has  two  subclavian  arteries,  but  smaller  than  those 
which  supply  the  extremities,  and  which  inosculate  in  a  beau- 
tiful manner. 

The  aorta  descendens,  after  having  given  off  the  aorta  as- 
cendens, descends  upon  the  spine,  giving  off  the  usual  abdo- 
minal arteries,  and  bifurcates,  as  is  natural,  into  the  two  com- 
mon iiiacs, 

fn  the  venous  system,  nothing  particular  or  extraordinary 
was  observed:  the  jugular  and  subclavian  veins  of  each  head 
and  extremity  united  to  form  one  great  vena  cava  superior. 
The  vena  cava  inferior  was  single,  and  of  the  usual  magnitude. 

The  contents  of. the  abdomen  appeared  natural:  the  liver  was 
large,  but  had  nothing  peculiar  in  its  appearance.  On  turning 
back  the  liver,  we  found  two  stomachs :  the  one  to  the  left  head 
occupied  the  natural  situation,  tlie  other  was  situated  under  the 
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right  lobe  of  the  liver.  Each  stotnach  had  its  separate  duodenum, 
the  right  one  about  half  an  inch,  and  the  left  one  about  an  inch 
and  half  in  length  ;  when  they  united,  forming  one  common 
duodenum.  There  were  two  gall-bladders,  each  having  a  se« 
parate  duct,  which  terminated  at  the  junction  of  the  duodena. 
The  spleen,  pancreas,  and  kidneys,  were  natural;  as  also  were 
the  intestines ;  the  colon  and  rectum  were  distended  with  me- 
conium. The  contents  of  the  pelvis  were  similar  to  those  of  a 
single  child. 

On  examining  the  vertebral  columns,  we  found  two,  perfect 
and  entire,  but  which  gradually  approximated  sis  they  ap- 
proached the  sacrum;  which  was  single,  but  much  broader  than 
natural. 

Having  given  a  derail  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  la- 
bour, with  the  impressions  they  made  on  my  mind  at  the  time 
of  their  occurrence,  the  observations  I  shall  make  will  be  very 
concise. 

One  head  appears  something  larger  than  the  other ;  but  I 
believe  this  circumstance  arose  from  the  difficulty  of  the  labour. 
The  one,  having  presented  at  the  os  externum  for  several 
hours,  was  tumefiecf ;  whilst  the  other,  from  excessive  pressure, 
had  the  sutures  considerably  overlapped.  The  difference  in 
the  length  of  the  necks,  I  have  observed,  arose  from  the  exten- 
sion I  used  to  effect  the  delivery  of  the  one,  with  the  counter, 
pressure  upon  the  other. 

The  child  was  well  grown,  as  its  weight  intimates ;  the  mem- 
bers were  "well  formed ;  and  the  arteries  and  nerves  proportion- 
ate to  the  parts  they  supplied. 

"  The  annals  of  the  history  of  man,**  says  M.  Fournier,  **  are 
filled  with  extraordinary  facts  of  the  aberrations  of  nature  from 
the  ordinary  state  in  the  phenomena  of  conception.'* 

Deviations  from  the  strictlj'  natural  figure,  to  the  practitioner 
in  midwifery,  are  not  unfrequentiy  met  with.  The  most  com- 
mon are  supernumerary  toes  and  fingers,  malformation  of  the 
parts  of  generation,  and  spina  bifida.  Cases  similar  to  the 
present  very  rarely  occur:  tew  so  singular  are  on  record  ;  and, 
of  those  related,  but  a  small  share  are  well  authenticated,  or 
else  they  were  expelled  before  the  full  time  of  utero-gestation. 
Yet  the  history  of  r«ire  and  uncommon  cases,  the  truth  of  the 
major  part  of  which  cannot  be  dqubted,  with  valuable  and  in- 
teresting remarks,  are  not  wanting.*  A  case  similar  to  the  one 
I  have  related,  with  a  few^  cxceptioos,  was  recorded  not  Jong 
ago  by  that  late  excellent  anatomist,   Paul  Mascagni.t     It  ap- 

•  See  an  article,  entitled  Cas  Rares,  in  the  Dielionnuire  des  Sciences  3Iedicale8, 
par  M.  Fournier.     Also,  Mr.  Mason  Good's  Physiological  Is'osology, 
t  Giorn*  dclla  St^c,  Medic,  Chiiurg,  di  Varma^  vol.  xv. 
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pearSy  from  his  description,  that  its  exterml  coiiformatioti  wtm 
exactly  the  same;  the  difFereoce  existed  in  the  viscera  and 
circulating  system. 

It  was  my  intention  to  hare  procured  this  fetuSf  and  to  have 
presented  it  to  the  Coileee  of  Surgeons  ;  but,  ptiblic  curiosity 
being  excited  from  such  an  extraordinary  circumstance,  the 
father  of  the  woman  has  contrived  to  make  it  a  source  of  gaio» 
It  is  beautifully  preserved  in  spirits^  and  they  are  now  exhibit* 
ing  it  as  a  curiosity  in  the  neighbouring  towns. 


Case  of  Re-union  between  two  Portions  of  the  Finger^  after  they  hai 
been  for  a  considerabk  time  separated.  By  Mr.  Mjles  MikHLST, 
Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

A  LAD,  aged  11  years,  whilst  playing  near  some  new  build- 
ings in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chelsea,  had  one  half  of  the 
phalanx  of  the  index-'finger  of  the  left  hand  severed  off  by  a 
flag.  He  was  brought  to  me  about  ten  minutes  after  the  acci»< 
dent;  when  I  found  the  stump,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the 
band,  more  especially  the  middle  finger,  very  much  bruised 
and  lacerated.  I  immediately  sent  the  friends  of  the  boy  to 
search  for  the  separated  part ;  and,  during  their  absence,  I  was 
e^iployed  in  clearing  the  hand  from  the  airt^  &c.  with  which  it 
was  covered..  The  mother  returned  in  about  twenty  minute 
with  the  separated  part,  which  was  quite  ^d  and  of  a  livid 
colour*  Having  washed  it,  I  brought  the  lacerated  surfaces 
into  contact  by  means  of  adhesive  plaster,  and  desired  that  the 
arm  mjgbt  he  kept  completely  at  rest.  It  i9^as  examined  on  tho 
fifth  day,  wlien  perfect  re-union  had  taken  place.  The  naii' 
came  away  in  tlie  course  of  eight  days,  and  tjie  inflammation 
tjiat  followed  was  so  slight  as  not  to  require  any  attention,  The 
second  dressing  was  not  applied  till  the  tenth  day,  after  which 
it  was  dressed  every  other  day. 

It  is  DOW  nearly  three  months  since  the  accident  occui;red  ; 
the  lad  has  perfect  motion  and  sense  of  touch  in  the  finger^  and 
the  nail  is  almost  wholly  regenerated. 

VigO'lunef  Burlivgion-Gurdens  ; 
January  ist,  1821.  , 
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**i  WMld  have  men  know,  that,  thonfh  I  repreliend  the  easie  passini^  over  of  the  causes  of  thimri 
"by  ascribing  them  to  secret  and  hidden  vertnes  and  properties ;  (for  this  hath  arrested  and  laid 
*a«leepe  all  tnie  enquiry  and  indications;)  yet  I  doe  not  understand  but  that,  in  the  practical 
•  part  of  knowledge,  much  will  be  left  to  experience  and  probation,  wherennto  indication  cannot 
^  se  toilf  reach  I  and  this  not  onlj  in  specie,  but  in  individuo.  Yet  it  was  well  said,  f^ere  scire 
*Msepercau$asscire,»-^BACOK. 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye.  By  John  Vetcit, 
M*D«  F.B.8.E.  Member  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society  of  Edinburgby 
and  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  of  London  ;  lately  Physician 
to  the  Forces,  and  Principal  Medical  Officer  to  (he  Ophthalmia 
Military  Hospital.  8to.  pp;  26?;  ivith  three  coloured  Platea. 
Bnrgess  and  Hill.     London,  1820. 

WE  know  not  a  better  exemplification  of  the  advantages 
that  have  resulted  from  especial  study  of  the  diseases  of 
a  particular  organ,  subsequently  to  profound  and  comprehen- 
sive  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  general  pathology,  than 
that  presented  in  this  work  ;  which  is  not  more  remarkable  for 
the  extent  of  the  original  observations  comprised  in  it,  than  for 
the  ability  with  which  the  author  has  every-where  elucidated 
the  facts  he  relates  by  his  reflections,  and  the  solidity  of  the 
general  principles  which  he  has  drawn  from  them  whenever  the 
extent  of  existing  knowledge  would  admit  of  deductions  of  this 
kind.  With  those  merits,  this  treatise  possesses  the  advantage 
of  being  constructed  in  a  methodic  manner.     The  whole  of 
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the  author's  descriptions,  too,  are  traced  with  a  degree  of  per- 
spicuity and  precision  that  is  very  remarkable,  ancf-cannot  be 
excelled  ;  and  the  impressions  they  n^ake  on  the  mind,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  possession  of  those  qualities,  are  so  strong  and 
definite,  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  person  of  ordinary  intel- 
ligence to  mistake  or  confound  any  thing  which  Dr,  Vetch  has 
stated.  The  same  characteristics,  in  respect  to  strength  and 
clearness,  pervade  the  re<isonings  with  which  the  descriptive 
part  of  the  work  is  throughout  accompanied.  Altogether,  we 
repeat,  this  treatise  is  a  very  extraordinary  production.  In  en- 
deavouring to  show  the  correctness  of  those  remarks,  as  well  as 
such  an  abstract  of  the  contents  of  the  book  as  may  be  com* 
'  prised  in  a  few  pages  will  permit,  we  shall,  certainly,  adduce 
many  impoi^tant  observations  which  had  been  previously  made 
known  by  others;  but,  in  the  greater  proportion  of  these  in- 
stances, it  is  clearly  evident, — from  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  stated  and  illustrated  by  reflections  and  inferences  peculiar 
to  the  author, — that,  although  they  may  have  been  original 
with  the  promulgators  of  them,  they  are,  as  far  as  regards  him- 
self, equally  original  with  the  author  of  this  treatise.  Al- 
though, therefore,  by  withholding  so  long  from  the  profession 
jjeneVally,  information  of  the  results  of  his  experience.  Dr. 
Vetch  has  suffered  others  to  anticipate  him  in  the  publication  of 
several  observations  and  points  of  doctrine,  he  will  not  lose  the 
tribute  due  to  him,  from  any  one  who  will  peruse  this  work 
with  due  attention  ;  even  were  the  evidence  wanting  that  tlie 
greater  part  of  the  observations  alluded  to  must  have  been  made 
at  periods  prior  to  those  of  their  publication  in  any  literary 
record,  and  when,  indeed,  hardly  any  knowledge  of  the  gene- 
ral pathology  of  the  eye  had  been  attained. 

It  is  extremely  gratifying,  after  having  perused  this  work,  to 
compare  the  knowledge  we  now  possess  of  the  diseases  of  the 
eye  with  that  which  was  attained  by  English  pathologists  before 
the  time  of  Mr.  Sanders.  A  little  empirical  information  of 
the  app'earances  and  consequences  of  such  diseases,  and  a  mo- 
derate degree  of  manual  dexterity,  constituted  then  all  the 
qualifications  of  an  oculist ^  and  to  such  persons  the  treatment^ 
of  affections  of  the  eye  was  chiefly  confided  ;  for,  though  Pott 
and  Cheselden,  and  some  other  men  of  eminent  talents,  bad 
sudied  them,  their  efforts  were  principally  directed  to  the 
means  of  relieving  them  by  operations:  the  consequences  were, 
that,  as  Dr.  Vetch  has  shown,  we  knew  less  of  this  subject  than 
what  was  known  by  the  ancients.  There  could  not  fail  to  be 
some  apathy  in  practitioners  in  general  in  seeking  for  know- 
ledge that  would  be  of  but  little  utility  to  them,  and  the  defi- 
ciency of  information  was  not  likely  to  be  supplied  by  the  men 
who  had  confiscated  to  themselves  the  cure  of  such  diseases. 
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This  fdlling<-off  of  the  itate  of  medical  science  in  this  as  wdi  dft 
in  other  instances,  commenced  under  the  Arabians  in  Spain^ 
when  surgery  was  made  a  distinct  department  of  the  healing 
art;  and  when  this  again,  in  conformity  with  the  custom  of  Asia 
and  Ef^ypt,  was  separated  into  many  divisions,  each  of  wbreh 
was  taken  as  the  especial  province  of  particular  practitlofiefsi  In 
Germany,  this  subject  has  never  been  neglected  by  the  gene* 
rality  of  pathologists;  and  Italy  has  produced  several  etceW^nt 
writers  on  it,  sulSequently  to  Professot  Scarpa:  but  British  6ph- 
thalmology  has  been  founded  in  our  own  days,  for  Mw  Sanders 
was  certainly  the  first  (alluding  to  published  observations,-^ 
not  to  the  acquirements  of  individuals  who,  like  Dr«  Yetcb, 
retained  to  themselves,  for  a  time>  their  collected  original  know<^ 
ledge,)  who  gave  it  a  scientific  character;  and  Mr«  WAki>Mt, 
(Dr.  Vetch  remarks,)  in  applying  to  it  the  doctrines  <jf  modern 
pathology,  especially  those  established  by  Pinel  and  Bich^t, 
nas  certainly  contributed  much  to  render  it  an  int6restir>g  study 
for  the  general  practitioner  in  medicine :  he  must  therefofe  b^ 
considered  one  of  those  to  whoiti  the  success  of  this  scieh^e  ist 
much  indebted.  There  seems  now  to  be  no  fea,t  of  this  branch 
of  the  healing  art  falling  again  (whilst  our  present  social 
establishments  continue  to  exist,)  into  the  hands  of  mere  apera^ 
tors ;  and  the  respiectable  names  already  mentioned^  with  tho^e 
of  several  other  living  practitioners,  have  raised  the  practice  of 
it  to  its  proper  degree  of  dignity  in  the  profession.  Tiie  mcist 
gratifying  consideration,  however,  is,  that  it  has  of  late  been  so 
successfully  cultivated,  that  there  is,  perhaps,  na  class  of  diii*- 
eases  better  understood  than  those  of  the  eye  at  the  present 
day. 

Adverting  to  the  particular  consideration  of  the  work  before 
us,  we  commence  with  stating  that  it  is  divided  into  two 
parts  :  in  the  first  of  which  the  author  treats  especially  of  the 
diseases  which  affect  the  eye  itself;  in  the  second,  he  considers 
those  which  are  seated  originally  in  the  conjunctiva.  The 
former  division  comprises  some  preliminary  observations  on  the 
general  Character  and  Treatment  of  Ophthalmic  Inflammation, 
and  treats  particularly  of  ophthalmitis  sclerotica, — ulceration 
of  the  cornea, — opaque  cornea, — ophthalmitis  iritica  vel  scle- 
rotica interna, — lenticular  and  capsular  inflammation, — and 
amaurosis :  the  latter,  of  ophthalmia,  (which  term  is  applied 
by  the  author  only  to  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,)  arising 
from  climate  and  atmospheric  chancre, — catarrhal  ophthalmia, 
— the  purulent  ophthalmia  of  the  British  army, — gonorrhceal 
ophthalmia, — the  purulent  ophthalmia  of  infants. 

The  author  commences  his  remarks  on  the  general  character 
and  treatment  of  ophthalmic' inflammation,  \vith  what  \Vill,  to 
many  practitioners,  appear  a  somewhat  rash  assertion  :  "  Local 
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in6afl»mation,^'  he  says,  **  when  it  does  not  involve  any  of  the 
parts  immediately  subservient  to  life,  is  a  disease  which  we  are 
able  to  command  or  subdue.  Inflammation,  more  especially  as 
it  affects  the  eye,  unaccompanied  by  constitutional  disease,  is 
always  to  be  regarded  as  susceptible  ot  being  conducted  to  a 
successful  termination  :" — but,  before  such  an  appellation  can  be 
applied  to 'it  with  prgpriqty,  it  is  necessary  that  instanpes  should 
be  adduced  of  the  failure  of  the  means  proper  for  combatting 
it,  when  employed  in  the  manner  inculcated  by  the  author. 
Iri  the  treatment  of  inflammation  of  the  eye,  he  adds,  we 
possess  several  peculiar  advantages,  from  the  singular  op- 
portunities we  have  of  observing  the,  phenomena,  and  ascer- 
iainihg  the  precise  limits  of  the  disease,  as  well  as  from  the 
iipiform  nature  of  the  changes  incident  to  its  several  stages  ;  and 
hence  a  proportional  degree  of  precision  ought  to  be  acquired 
in  its  management,  especially  in  regard  to  the  attainment  of 
our  object  by  the  fittest  method,  and  in  adapting  the  extent  of 
the  means  employed  to  the  exigency  of  the  case,  as  well  as  in 
regulating  them  according  to  their  influence  locally  and  on  the 
system  in  general* 

"  In  other  instances  of  local  inflammation,"  the  author  continues 
to  Temark,  ^*  the  actual  severity  of  the  disease  must  of  itself  decide 
the  eiLtent  or  force  of  the  treatment ;  but  here,  besides  the  degree  of 
violence,  the  particular  character  which  it  assumes,  according  to  the 
Tariety  of  structure  which  it  occupies,  must  form  an  object  of  promi- 
nent  consideration.  The  importance,  therefore,  which  attaches  to  th«  * 
difference  of  practice  to  be  observed,  for  the  cure  of  the  inflammation 
of  parts  so  very  contiguous  as  those  of  which  we  are  about  to  treat, 
and  the  characteristics  of  which  1  was  early  led  to  appreciate,  by  the 
strict  evidence  of  facts,  induces  me  to  enter  into  a  general  view  of 
ocular  inflammation  ;  believing,  as  I  do,  that  the  principles  I  am  led 
to  offer  ill  c^phtiaiion  of  practical  results,  will  afford  the  basis  of  a 
more  simple  clasailkation^  and  present  such  therapeutical  indications  as 
may  prove  no  less  condiutvc  to  the  ease  and  decision  of  the  practr. 
tionef,  than  to  tliti  sccintty  of  the  patient/^ 

On  proceeding  to  the  particular  discussion  of  those  subjects, 
the  author  fintls  it  ii^  ixi^sary,  in  the  lirst  instance,  to  obviate  the 
confusioi>  which  has  been  thrown  aroaiid  them  by  the  mdefinite 
use  of  the  terms  applied  to  them,  that  has  been  itianifest  in  tl  e 
writings  of  modern  i.uli^ors.  InHamnlation  in  two  very  disliiitt 
parts  nas  of  late  been  indiscriminately  blended  in  the  present 
acceptatiorr  of  the  word  Qphthalmia,  which  was  originally  em- 
pk/yed  by. Hippocrates  as  a  term  for  catarrhal  or  purulent  in- 
flammation.of  the  conjunctiva ;  whilst  the  difi'erent  forms  of  it 
were  distinguished  by  the  addition  of  specific  or  qualifying 
terms,  to  which  the  successive  writers  of  the  Greek,  Roman, 
>nd  Arubiaa  schools  implicitly  adhered,  but  which  have  long 
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cesused  to  convey  any  accurate  or  practical  grounds  of  distiht^ 
tion.  Dr.  Vetch  again  restricts  the  use  of  the  word  oiphthalmia 
to  the  sense  above  stated  :  inflammation  affecting  th^e  eye  itselfy 
and  cognizable  as  an  external  disease,  he  designates  by  the  ap-' 
pellation  of  sclerotic  injlammation,  or  ophthalmitis  sclerotica^  a$ 
the  term  which  most  distinctly  describes  the  seat  and  nature  of 
the  disease.  It  might  appear  that  iritis  could  not  be  properly 
comprised  by  this  appellation,  but  the  author^  when  treating  6f 
this  affection,  remarks,  that,  although  inflammation  may  com^ 
mence  in  the  iris  as  a  primary  disorder,  while  the  redness  of  . 
the  sclerotic  coat  appears  to  be  secondary  or  symptomatic^ 
'^  in  either  case,  the  formation  of  iritis  is  so  blended  with  af 
modified  inflammation  of  the  sclerotic  coat,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  separate  the  consideration  of  the  one  from  the  other." 

The  following  table  will  present  a  more^  particular  view  of 
the  author's  classification  of  diseases  of  the  eye,  which,  he  says^ 
he  has  drawn  up  leather  as  an  index  to  the  observations  he  hasr 
to  offer,  than  as  an  attempt  to  introduce  a  better  arrangement 
of  the  subjects  than  may  have  been  hitherto  proposed. ' 

^^  Ophthalmia^  or  Conjunctival  Inflammation^ 
**  Sp.  I.— Catarrhal   ophthalmia,  or  ophthalmia  mitior^  sporadic; 
endemic,  and  epidemic^  with  or  without  chemosis. 

"II.  Puriform,  m ophthalmia  purulenta^  ophthalmia  gravior^  the 

iippitudOf^    ophthalmia  vera,  ophthalmia    humida  of  the    atictenl^; 

blephoroblenoirhoea^  and  ophthatmohlenorrhoea  of  the  Gerno&n  oph^ 

thalmologists.  ' 

**  fl.  Ophthalmia  of  infants.  * 

(c  ^.  .^ —produced  by  the  iafectloii  of  ophthalmic  Tinit.- 

*f  c,  ^  I  —  by  the  jnfectioo  of  gonorrhosal  Tirus. 

*«  4,  — ,...  ■  ■    .■■  by  the  metastasis  of  gonorrhosdl  iodafiainatiotr. 
**  e.  Rheumatic,  syphilitic,  and  arthritic. 
"  OpMhalmitis  sclerotica. 
**  Sp.  I. — Tdiopathic,  or  corneal. 
**  If.— *Iridia],  or  symptomatic." 

The  author — apparently  dee^ply  impiressed  with  the  idea  thai 
peculiarities  in  the  structure  of  parts  are  essentially  connected, 
as  causes,  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  phenomena  they  develo|> 
in  states  of  disease, — adduces,  in  the  next  place,  an  anatomjcai 
and  physiological  account  of  the  membranes  which  constitute 
the  globe  of  the  eye  ;  in  which  he  especially  considers  the  pre- 
cise boundaries,  distini<::tions,  and  vascular  connections,  of  the 
parts  in  question,  as  well  as  exemplifies  the  influence  of  those 
circumstances  on  the  phenomena  of  several  diseases  by  some 
appropriate  observations.     The  cornea,  he  remarks,  although 

•  "The  misapplication  of  Uppitudo  to  a  chronic  and  glandnlar  disease  is  per- 
haps loo  iuvet^iate  to  be  now  recliti^d ;  in  its  original  sense,  it  appft^  to  tU 
acute  stage  of  oplithalmia."  .     ^  ; 

'  T  2 
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it  idiiiers  from  the  proper  sclerotica  in  its  minute  anatomy ,  is 
9^vertheless  a  strict  continuation  of  the  latter  Qoenibrane  a^/ar 
49  concerns  its  vascular  co7inection ;  which  appears  to  be  a  fact 
of  nuich  importance,  for,  according  to  Dr.  Vetch,  ^'  iuflam* 
iD^tion  <ioe$  not  take  place  in  the  cornea,  and  consequently 
2l#ith<er  suppuration  nor  ulceration,  until  inflammatory  action 
l|<is  been  set  up  in  the  vessels  of  the  proper  sclerotica,  even 
when  the  exciting  cause  is  applied  directly  to  the  substance  of 
the  cornea.  No  symptom  of  re-action  is  visible,  until  that  part 
gi  the  sclerotic  coat  which  is  nearest  the  injured  portion  of  the 
ipot'fuea  h^s  put  on  the  appearance  of  inflammation:  on  the 
Other  hand,  idiopathic  inflammation  once  excited  in  the  vessels 
of  the  sclerotic  coat,  invariably  tends  towards  the  cornea ;  and 
there,  in  consfiqueoce  of  the  more  destructible  nature  of  the  part, 
the  common  consequences  of  inflammation  take  place,  such  as 
^&}$ion  of  lymph  and  ulceration."  The  very  important  prac-4 
tical  indicatintis  which  are  founded  on  the  above-mentioned 
fjftots,  will  be  hereafter  considered.  The- observations  which 
ensue,  on  iriiisy  are  derived  from  a  further  extension  of  the 
same  views,  and  are  stiil  more  interesting  than  those  just  cited: 
it  M  said  that — 

'*  The  intimate  connection  formed  on  the  internal  sorface  of  thip 
$:pat  yi\%\k  Uie  iris  and  tj^  ciliary  structure,  wovld  naturaUy  lead  us  to 
e^pef}^  that  th?  iDfl^mmatipn  would  have  fin  early  tendency  to  seiz^ 
upon  tbe§9  pari$:  ^ttci^tJTe  observation,  honfevfer,  will  prove  i\^X,  i^ 
ordinary  or  idiopathic  inflammation,  any  apparent  affection  of  the  irip 
is  more  the  effect  of  sympathy  than  of  the  actual  presence  of  disease, 
4M)  t^ftt  &^  <f!r|iperreatioq  pf  iritis  is,  according  io  my  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, to  he  ^AnNtd^r^^d  as  a  distinct  form  of  ^eXexoixc  inflammation, 
eonffiGifiitai  m'H\^  soff)^  idiosypcracy,  or  morbid  diathesis,  previously  ex. 
isting  in  the  constitutiop;  and  is«  for  the  most  part,  more  Insidious  in 
its  progress  than  violefkt  in  its  symptoms*  As,  before  any  degree  of 
acute  inflammation  can  establish  itself  either  in  the  cornea  or  in  the 
iris,  a  similar  action  has  taken  place  in  the  sclerotic  coat,  so  the  far* 
^er  p^'O^ress  of  disease,  in  either  of  these  parts,  continues  to  be  iadi- 
oated  by  the  greater  or  less  activity  of  the  inflammation  in  the 
sclerotic,  and  to  this  appearance  too  much  a(tention  cannot  be  paid. 
The  feelings  of  the  patient,  the  stationary  appearance  of  other  symp^ 
toms,  may  Igll  the  practitioner  into  a  fatal  security,  which  he  will  t>est 
avoid  by  making  the  condition  of  the  sclerotic  coat  the  only  safe  test 
of  the  arrested  progress  of  the  disease." 

In  further  support  of  those  views,  the  author  remarks,  that 
injury  done  to  the  iris  by  accidental  or  artificial  wounds  excites 
no  disturbance  in  the  part  or  uneasiness  to  the  patient,  and  will 
eventually  heal  without  any  troublesome  symptoms,  if  inflam- 
niation  does  not  appear  in  the  sclerotic  coat  also  ;  but  in  that 
case  the  structuro^  of  the  iris  is  liable  to  be  destroyed  wi^h  all 
the  signs  of  active  and  acute  disease. 
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Some  reflections  ensue  on  the  varieties  in  the  character  of 
inflammation  dependant  on  diversities  in  the  structure  of  the 
part  affected  :  the  violence,  as  well  as  the  duration  of  it,  th<» 
auibor  says,  **  is,  cateris  paribus f  according  to  the  resistance 
opposed  to  the  distention  of  the  vessels  which  have  become  the 
subject  of  inflammatory  action ;"  and  on  this  principle  be  endeaf 
yours  to  account  for  the  longer  duration  of  active  inflammation  in 
the  sclerotica  than  in  the  conjunctiva.  The  ordinary  cQurse  of 
observation  is  sufficient  to  convince  us  of  the  tiruth  of  the  illusr 
itration,  though  we  doubt  the  validity  of  the  arguments  adduced 
in  support  of  the  above  proposition,  as  they  all  turn  on  the  nor 
tion  that  the  vessels  concerned  in  acute  inflammatioo  are  in  a 
state  of  increased  action,  or,  as  the  author  express^es  it,  of  rer 
uetion  on  the  irritative  cause. 

There  are  some  other  diversities  in  the  general  characters  of 
inflammation  of  the  sclerotica  and  the  conjunctiva  which  are 
worthy  of  attention,  as  the  knowledge  of  them  will  aid  jn  the 
establishment  of  the  diagnosis  of  the  two  diseases.  In  the  early 
«tage  of  conjunctival  ophthalmia,  the  inflammation  is  most  ob«. 
servable  at  a  distance  from  the  cornea,  round  which  the  mem- 
}>r8ne  often  preserves,  for  some  length  of  time,  its  natural 
appearance.  Precisely  the  reverse  takes  place  in  the  case  of 
sclerotic  inflammation,  which  invariably  appears  at  the  circum* 
ference  of  the  cornea,  forming ,  a  zone  more  or  less  complete 
around  it.  Intolerance  of  light^invariably  accompanies  sclerotic 
inflammation,  and  is  entirely  unconnected  with  that  of  the 
conjunctiva.  Having  thus  pointed  out  the  more  striking  diverr 
pities  in  the  character  of  the  two  affections  just  enumerated,  the 
fauthor  runs  through  the  inferior  points  in  their  history,  de<^ 
licribing  them  with  perspicuity,  and  every-where  producing 
important  original  observations.  Chemosis-^au  elevation  of 
the  conjunctiva  from  effusion  of  fluid  beneath  it,  dependant  on 
the  existing  inflamnaation  of  that  membrane, — he  regards  as  a 
iBeans  of  preventing,  in  the  generality  of  cases  where  it  takej$ 
place,  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  extending  to  the  scleror 
Mca,  which  would  otherwise  ensue,  from  the  contiguity  of  the 
^wo  membranes. 

Having  discussed  the  more  general  laws  of  ophthalmic  in^^ 
^ammation,  the  author  enters  into  some  considerations,  of  a 
similar  kind,  on  the  principles  for  its  treatment.  They  may, 
be  says,  be  comprised  under  three  general  heads:  **  the  first, 
ponsisting  in  remedial  eff'orts  applied  to  the  system,  with  the 
view  of  diminishing  local  action,  of  which  venesection  is  the 
most  certain  and  the  most  powerful.  The  second  embiaces 
the  means  of  lessening  the  immediate  impulse  of  the  blood  to 
the  diseased  part,  by  emptying  the. supplying  trunks,  or  by 
giving  a  new  direction  to  the  existing  impetus.  The  third  con- 
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ststs  in  the  application  of  agents  to  the  immediate  seat  of  the 
disease,  by  which  the  morbid  state  of  tiie  vessels  may  be  altered 
or  subdued." 

Inflammation  in  the  conjunctiva  is  but  little  affected  by  vene- 
section, unless  this  be  productive  of  syncope,  which  will  prove 
the  end  or  cure  of  the  disease ;  whilst  **  the  strength  and  fibre 
of  the  patient  may  be  reduced,  by  abstinence  and  repeated 
blood-letting,  ^o  the  lowest  standard,  without  producing  any 
material  benefit,  or  insuring, the  organ  against  the  destructive 
consequence  of  the  farther  progress  of  infiammatioti."  But 
syncope,  produced  in  the  way  just  mentioned,  has  no  such  control 
over  the  inflammation  which  supports  itself  in  the  vessels  of 
the  sclerotica:  in  this  case,  however,  the  topical  abstraction  of 
blood,  especially  by  cupping  and  leeches,  has  "  suflScient  con- 
trol over  the  various  states  and  individual  symptoms  to  render 
any  larger  bleeding  unnecessary."  The  application  of  leeches 
to  the  conjunctiva  of  the  lower  eye-lid,  or  to  the  septum  nasi, 
is  particularly  advised.  The  exclusion  of  light  from  the  in- 
flamed eye,  is,  the  author  says,  '<  often  more  detrimental  than 
useful.  The  eye  becomes  more  irritable,  and  less  manageable 
M^hen  defended  from  the  access  of  a  moderate  degree  of  light : 
its  exclusion  can  only  be  permitted  during  the  very  early  stage 
of  inflammation.  I  have  treated  many  thousand  cases,  and  I 
have  never  suffered  a  shade  to  be  worn." 

*•  All  washes,  applied  to  the  external  parts  of  the  eye,  arc  for  the 
most  part  worse  than  useless:  the  powerful  agency  of  heat  and  cold 
ought  to  be  employed  with  great  precision  and  with  due  energy,  or 
not  at  aH.  The  eye-glass,  or  cup,  used  for  the  application  of  collyria 
to  the  surface  of  the  eye,  is  troublesome  and  inefficient.  The  only 
proper  mode  of  directing  such  applications,  is  by  everting  and  extend- 
ing  the  eyelids,  and  injecting  the  fluid  over  the  whole  surface,  vhicb 
is  best  accomplished  by  an  elastic  gum  syringe." 

With  many  other  experienced  practitioners,  the  author  con- 
siders that  blisters  near  the  inflamed  eye  too  often  increase  the 
disease  they  were  intended  to  remove :  this  is  particularly  the 
case  with  respect  to  the  temples.  There  is  but  one  exception 
to  this  statement  as  a  general  rule,  which  is,  that  blisters  applied 
to  the  external  surface  of  the  palpebrae,  in  cases  of  purulent 
ophthalmia,  tend  considerably  to  diminish  the  purulency  and 
chemosis. 

"  The  argcntura  nitratum  Is  a  remedy  which,  in  the  hands  of  an 
oculist  well  skilled  in  the  symptomatology  of  ocular  inflammation,  and 
capable  of  using  it  with  the  extreme  delicacy  necessary  to  insure  its  suc*^ 
cess,  may  often  supply  the  absence  of  every  other:  the  slightest  ap- 
plication of  it  in  substance  can  often  remove  the  highest  degree  of 
morbid  sensibility  to  lights  and  instantaneously  restore  quietude  to 
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tiieorgab;  it  can  prevent  incipient  changes,  ahil  obviate  advanced 
«nes,  and  may  al^o  be  used  in  Boiution,  as  a  valuable  sedative. 

^*  With  respect  to  conjunctival  ophthalmia,  there  is  not,  perhaps, 
another  disease  for  which  remedies  of  greater  specific  ciTicacy  have 
been  found.  For  the  purpose  of  altering  the  violent  and  purulent 
state  of  the  membrane,  it  is  impossible  to  possess  a  medicine  of  greater 
ef&cacy  than  the  liquor  plumbi  sub-acetatis,  infused  in  an  undiluted 
state.  The  effect  of  nicotianu,  as  a  narcotic  and  astringent^  applied 
externally,  is  of  singular  use  in  abating  both  the  pain  and  the  oxces« 
sive  tumefaction  which  attends  the  disease,  and  constitutes  a  very  va- 
luable addition  to  our  other  resources.^' 

The  most  powerful  and  generally- useful  internal  renEiedies  are 
belladonna  and,  ofiore  particularly,  hyosciamus  and  stramonium; 
which,  the  author  says,  **  the  oculist  can  employ  with  a  cer- 
tainty more  akin  to  the  mensurable  nature  of  physical  force, 
than  the  uncertain  operation  of  an  animal  stimulant.'* 

The  most  arduous  part  of  the  cure  of  ophthalmic  inflamma- 
tion, results  from  the  disease  being  but  Seldom  confined  to  one 
eye:  for,  **  from  the  sympathy,  contiguity,  and  exposure  of 
the  two  organs  to  the  same  causes,  we  have  generally  the  same 
form  of  disease  to  combat  in  immediate  succession."  Here  the 
author  makes  a  remark,  which  is  equally  well  applicable  to 
many  other  cases, — that  blood-letting  so  as  to  produce  syncope, 
although  so  effectual  a  remedy  for  ophthalmia,  will  not,  by  any 
prophylactic  power,  prevent  the  disease  which  it  will  cure,  and 
for  which  its  repetition,  on  a  new  accession,  will  become  neces- 
sary.  The  same  may  be  said  of  mercury,  Avhen  it  exerts  a 
specific  efficacy  in  arresting  inflammation. 

Notwithstanding  our  attempt  at  the  utmost  conciseness,  we 
find  that  an  account  of  the  author's  general  views  occupies 
nearly  half  as  much  space  as  his  own  exposition  of  tiicm  ;  but, 
where  almost  every  sentence  conjprises  original  observations  of 
essential  importance,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  give  an  abridged 
abstract.  We  could  not  well  neglect  to  give  such  a  compre- 
hensive account  of  this  part  of  the  work  ;  but  we  must  pass  over 
the  particular  disquisitions  in  a  more  rapid  manner,  and  endea- 
vour only  to  comprise  in  an  abstract  such  points  as  will  present 
something  like  a  general  view  of  the  author's  observations  and 
doctrines,  and  recal  to  the  mind  of  a  person  who  has  perused 
the  work  itseif,  ihe  circumstances  which  are  of  most  essential 
importance  with  respect  to  practice. 

i\s  the  most  serious  and  destructive  effects  of  ophthalmia  are 
owing  to  the  extension  of  the  inflammation  to  the  sclerotica,  the 
author  thinks  it  convenient  to  commence  his  particular  disqui- 
sitions with  inflammation  of  the  membrane  just  named.  He 
first  enumerates  the  several  causes  which  may  give  rise  to  this 
disease,  and  which  are  generally  pretty  well  understood  ;  but 
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there  is  a  diversity  in  the  original  seat  of  it,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  author,  as  it  arises  from  external  or  local  sources  of  irrita* 
tion,  and  as  it  results  from  '*  some  more  general  and  pre-exist- 
ing disease  of  the  system,"  which  has  not  been  before  remarked. 
In  the  former  case,  the  inflammation  occupies  the  external  sur- 
face of  the  sclerotica,  and  is  termed  by  Dr.  Vetch  sclerotico^ 
corneal  inflammation,'  in  the  latter,  it  has  a  tendency  to  proceed 
to  the  choroideal  coat,  when  it  is  commonly  known  as  iritis  i  this 
the  author  terms  sclerotico-choroideal  inflammation.  The  origin 
and  progress  of  this  affection  was  noticed  in  a  former  part  of 
this  article  ;  but  we  may  here  repeat,  that  the  author  thinks  it 
of  great  importance  that  it  should  be  understood  that,  "  whe- 
ther the  inflammation  proceeds  from  the  iris  to  the  sclerotic 
coat,  or  vice  versa,  the  inflammation  has  its  active  character  and 
basis  in  the  structure  of  the  sclerotic  coat.'*  This  form  of  the 
disease  has  a  rheumatic  character,  without  any  definite  termi- 
nation, and  may  occur  as  the  local  manifestation  of  a  rheumatic 
or  arthritic  diathesis.  It  is  frequently  met  with  as  a  symptom 
of  syphilis;  and  apparently,  also,  as  the  effect  of  a  mercurialized 
state  of  the  system,  where  no  syphilitic  taint  can  be  suspected. 

In  the  first  species  of  sclerotic  inflammation — the  sclcrotico^ 
corneal^ — the  first  set  of  symptoms,  the  author  says,  may  be 
considered  as  generic  or  common  to  both  species,  and  may  be 
comprehended  under  the  following  heads  :  **  dn  increased  vas- 
cularily  of  the  pur  t^  morbid  scnsibuity  to  the  impression  of  lights 
contraction  of  the  pupil,  pain,  heat ^  augmented  secretion  of  the 
lachrymal  fluid,  pyrexia.^'  In  his  particular  description  of  the 
phenomena  of  this  affection,  the  author  says  that  the  encroach- 
ment of  the  vessels  on  the  margin  of  the  cornea, — as  they  radi- 
iate  from  the  angles  of  the  orbit  to  the  centre  of  the  eye, — and 
an  immediate  intolerance  of  light,  are  inseparable  consequences. 
It  is  stated  that  the  iris  is  seldom  more  safe  from  any  actual 
attack  of  inflammation  than  when  this  action  i&  proceeding 
with  its  utmost  violence  in  the  substance  of  the  cornea ;  and 
that  we  never  find  the  urgency  of  intolerance  of  light  so 
distressing  as  in  those  cases  where  extensive  destruction  of  the 
cornea  is  going  on.  The  morbid  sensibility  to  light  keeps 
pace,  too,  with  the  visible  inflammation  of  the  sclerotica  and 
the  cornea,  both  in  its  advancement  and  decline.  These,  are 
curious  facts,  and  seem  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  the  author, 
that  it  is  on  the  morbid  state  of  the  cornea,  rather  than  on  that 
of  the  iris  or  retina,  as  commonly  supposed,  that  this  increased 
sensibility  to  light  depends.  The  proposition  is  supported  by 
several  other,  but  less  striking,  arguments  adduced  by  the 
author  ;  and  he  remarks  that — 

'*  The  relation  v/hich  photophobia  has  to  one  part  of  the  organ  more 
than  auotherj  may  at  first  appear  of  little  importance :  the  hasty  as. 
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sfimption,  howcTdr,  of  its  being  referrable  to  the  Dorvous  or  efficient 
structure  of  the  organ,  has  led  io  two  opposite  errors  in  practice.  An 
inflammatory  or  congestive  state  of  the  decper^seated  parts  of  the 
organ,  so  far  from  being  accompanied  by  an  augmented  sensibility^ 
more  frequently  occasions  a  contrary  state ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  weakness  of  sight,  or  inability  to  use  the  eyes  in  a  strong  light, 
often  indicates  an  obscure  inflamniation  in  the  sclerotic  coat,  affording 
two  examples  of  inflammation  attended  by  symptoms  the  reverse  of 
each  other;  both  require  the  employment  of  antiphlogistic  remedies^ 
and  both  are  often  aggravated  by  pursuing  a  contrary  practice.*^* 

The  rest  of  the  symptoms  already  enumerated  as  character- 
istics of  this  disease,  are  then  individually  considered,  in  suc- 
cessive order.  The  most  remarkable  circumstances  respecting 
the  fain^  are  its  occurring  in  various  parts  of  the  head  an4 
orbit,  and  being  subject  to  intermission  and  change  of  place. 
The  matter  secreted  by  the  inflamed  sclerotica  does  not  partakei* 
of  the  essential  qualities  of  pus,  but  preserves  the  tenacity  and 
other  properties  of  lymph.  It  seems  to  be  an  important  point 
of  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  diagnosis  of  some  affections  of 
the  eye,  that  "  matter  formed  in  the  substance  of  the  cornea 
never  possesses  fluidity."  This  tenacity  of  the  matter,  when  it 
is  thrown  out  on  the  external  surface,  is  sometimes  a  source  of* 
the  greatest  distress  and  most  severe  pain  with  which  the  disease 
is  accompanied,  as  we  have  experienced  in  our  own  person. 
The  lymph,  on  becoming  somewhat  concreted,  forms  strong 
bands,  adhering  to  the  ulcerated  surfaces,  which,  on  bein^ 
pulled  by  the  eye-lids  on  every  motion  of  these  or  of  the  eyef 
itself,  are  the  means  of  producing  the  most  excruciating  pains. 
This  tenacitv  of  the  effused  matter  prevents  its  escaping  from 
tlie  little  collections  which  form  on  the  cornea,  on  these  being 
opened  into  by  a  lancet.  The  protuberance  formed  by  the  col- 
lection is  but  slight,  and  the  part  thus  affected  either  attains- 
organization  by  the  surrounding  vessels  ramifying  into  it,  or  is 
separated  by  ulceration. 

The  author's  general  precepts  for  the  treatment  of  sclerotic 
inflammation,  and  some  of  the  particular  indications  which 
arise  from  his  particular  views  of  the  disease,  have  been  already 
noticed.  We  can  only  add  here,  that  he  dwells  strongly  on  thef 
nece'ssity  of  frequently. repeated  local  blood-letting,  which  is, 
in  the  generality  of  cases,  the  only  mean  of  depletion  .of  this 
kind  that  is  requisite  ;  though,  he  adds,  •*  cases  will  often 
occur  where  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  away  blood,  and  that 
largely,  from  the  system  also."  Opening  of  the  temporal 
artery  has  been  strongly  recommended,  but,  after  trying  it  very 

•  "  For  the  good  effects  attending  the  antiphlogistic  treatment  of  this  affection, 
see  an  Essay  by  Mr.  Stevenson." 

KO.  264.  U 
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extensively,  Dr.  Vetch  has  been  led  to  conclude  that  a  smaller 
quantity  of  blood  obtained  by  cupping,  is  of  more  real  service 
than  a  larger  quantity  obtained  in  the  former  way.  **  The 
force  of  the  general  circulation  may  also  be  reduced  by  the 
exhibition  of  antimonials,  given  in  such  doses  as  will  keep  up 
a  considerable  degree  of  nausea,  the  direct  effect  of  which  In 
abating  inflammation  is  great,  while  it  produces  the  further 
good  of  forcing  the  consent  of  the  patient  to  a  due  reduction  of 
diet."  Cold  applications,  in  the  way  of  wet  compresses,  and 
making  a  solution  of  opium  or  hyosciamus  the  means  of  apply- 
ing the  cold,  are  often  beneficial.  In  some  cases,  the  occa- 
sional use  of  fomentations,  and  the  vapour  of  water  and  vinegar, 
produce  most  alleviation.     But,  the  author  adds, 

^' Warm  poultices  and  long.continucd  fomentations  are  most  espe- 
cially coDducive  to  the  destructi?e  consequences  of  ophthalmic  inflam« 
roatioit,-— the  relief  they  may  afford  being  treacherous  in  the  highest 
possible  degree ;  and  so  obvious  is  their  tendency  to  effect  relief,  by, 
accelerating  the  destruction  of  the  cornea,  that  f  should  consider  any 
patient  entitled  to  recover  damages,  in  whom  the  disease  has  terminated 
unfavourably,  whenever  it  has  done  so  under  the  appUcatioa  of  a 
poultice." 

The  application  of  the  argentum  nitratum,  formed  into  a 
finely-pointed  pencil,  to  the  vessels  leading  to  the  cornea,  will 
be  found  to  afford  very  great  relief;  and  ior  this  purpose  it  is 
sufficient  barely  to  touch  the  surface  of  the  conjunctiva  with 
the  greatest  delicacy ;  after  which  the  eye  is  to  be  immediately 
washed,  by  injecting  a  little  tepid  water  with  an  elastic  gum 
syringe.  The  following  remarks,  from  so  experienced  a  prac- 
titioner as  Dr.  Vetch,  are  particularly  interesting ;  though  the 
operation  to  which  they  relate  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
much  employed  by  the  generality  of  practitioners. 

<^  When  the  pain  b  urgent,  and  the  violence  of  the  symptoms  great, 
Mr.  Wardrop  has  proposed  the  evacuation  of  the  aqueous  humour,  by. 
puneturiDg  the  cornea.  The  testimony  which  I  hare  to  offer  on  this 
subject  goes  more  to  establish  the  safety  than  the  expediency  of  the 
operation.  I  have  more  than  once  had  repeated  recourse  to  the  ope- 
ration in  the  same  eye,  but  at  the  same  time  the  very  necessity  for  its 
repetition  has  proved  the  effect  to  be  less  decisiye  than  seems  to  warrant 
its  adoption;  and  I  have  seldom  ever  performed  it,  where  I  might  not 
with  equal  propriety  have  had  recourse  to  it  again.  From  the  irritable 
state  of  the  inflamed  eye,  it  is  often  troublesome  to  accomplish;  and  in 
some  cases,  where  the  timidity  of  the  patient  has  prevented  the  com- 
pletion of  the  operation,  instead  of  finding  any  bad  consequences  to 
ensue  on  relinquishing  the  attempt,  the  patient  never  failed  to  express' 
as  much  sense  of  relief  as  if  the  instrument  had  actually  penetrated 
the  whole  thickness  of  the  cornea.'' 

Some  remarks  on  the  use  of  hyosciamus  and  belladonna,  as 
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topical  applications ;  on  the  beneficial  effects  of  digitalis,  inter- 
nally, when  intolerance  of  light  remains,  along  with  copious 
lachrymation  and  acceleration  of  the  pulse ;  the  necessity  of  a 
low  diet;  and  the  utility  of  purgatives  occasionally,  terminate 
the  author's  considerations  on  the  treatment  of  this  form  of  the 
disease.  Until  it  has  manifested  an  evident  tendency  to  ex- 
haust its  action  in  the  structure  of  the  cornea,  we  cannot,  he 
says,  be  too  watchful  of  the  state  of  the  iris;  on  the  slightest  af- 
fection of  which,  along  with  the  means  of  subduing  the  external 
inflammation,  it  will  be  necessary  to  combine  those  which  inJiure 
the  safety  of  that  part.  For  this  purpose,  the  e:;r;ract  ot  hyosci- 
amus  will  be  found  an  advantageous  substitute  for  the  belladonna, 
the  effects  of  the  latter  being  precarious  whenever  there  is  much 
inflammation  of  the  proper  structure  of  the  eye. 

Ulceration  of  the  cornea ^  resulting  from  inflammation,  is  next 
considered.  It  may  take  place  from  a  similar  process  having 
been  set  up  in  the  conjunctiva,  as  well  as  from  idiopathic  in- 
Hammation  of  its  own  structure :  in  the  latter  case,  it  often 
commences  by  apparent  apostemation  in  the  central  of  the  three 
laminsB  of  which  the  part  is  constituted  ;  and  it  may  terminate 
by  proceeding  inwards,  so  as  to  produce  hypopion^  or  in  an  ex* 
ternal  ^ulcer.  The  author  here  adduces  an  illustration  of  a 
proposition  which  heliad  before  stated  :  "  The  first  general  law 
regarding  the  morbid  changes  which  take  place  in  the  substance 
.of  the  cornea,  is  that,  until  the  effect  of  an  injury  done  to  the 
cornea  is  propagated  beyond  its  circumference,  and  until  in* 
ilammation  is  there  excited,  it  retains  its  natural  sensibility. 
If  no  such  inflammation  takes  place,  the  ulceration  is  conducted 
by  the  serous  vessels,  without  producing  any  visible  signs  of 
inflammation  to  the  observer,  or  pain  to  the  patient.'*  For 
Dr.  Vetch's  account  of  the  various  appearances,  progress,  and 
consequences,  of  ulceration  of  the  cornea,  we  are  obliged  to 
refer  the  reader  to  the  work  :  we  can  only  notice  here  his  exr 
planation  of  the  origin  of  staphyloma^  which  is  new  and  satis* 
lactory. 

When  ulceration  has  perforated  the  inner  membrane  of  the 
cornea,  the  aqueous  humour  flows  away  externally,  and  contif> 
nues  to  percolate  until  adhesion  of  the  sides  of  the  opening 
takes  place  or  a  small  portion  of  new  membrane  is  formed. 
If  a  second  rupture  does  not  soon  destroy  this  reparation  of  the 
internal  membrane,  it  quickly — that  is,  in  a  few  hours, — pro- 
jects through  the  external  membrane,  in  the  form  of  a  pellucid 
and  conical  vesicle,  ^he  size  of  which  increases  in  a  correspond- 
ing ratio  with  the  loss  of  substance  which  the  ulcer  may  have 
occasioned  in  the  middle  and  outer  laminse  of  the  cornea.  If 
the  tumor  enlarges  very  much,  so  as  to  occupy  a  considerable 
portiou  of  thex:oniea,  it  is  ordinarily  termed  staphyloma  j  and 

u2 
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the  same  term,  Dr.  Vetch  contends,  should  be  given  to  \i9 
more  limited  formation,  for  in  both  cases  the  process  is  entirely 
the  same.  When  staphyloma  takes  place  in  the  centre  of  the 
cornea,  and  is  so  small  as  not  to  extend  to  the  edge  of  the  iris, 
the  vesicle  appears  colourless  from  the  first ;  but  when  the  per- 
foration of  the  cornea  has  happened  within  the  limits  of  the 
iris,  and  immediate  adhesion  of  that  part  with  the  inner  cir- 
cumference of  the  ulcer  occurs, — constituting  what  is  called 
procidentia  of  the  iris f — the  pupil  is  drawn  to  that  direction,  and 
the  contact  of  the  pigmentum  nigrum  gives  a  black  hue  to  the 
point  of  adhesion,  and  communicates  the  same  to  the  vesicle 
itself.  As  the  vesicle  increases  in  size,  this  black  hue  of  it 
phanges  into  a  bluisli  tinge,  whatever  may  be  the  colour  of  the 
iris.  The  resemblance  which  incipient  staphyloma  bears  to 
the  head  of  the  house-fly,  has  obtained  f6r  it  the  name  of 
rnyocephahn. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  affection  of  the  cornea,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  ulcerative  prpcess  can  only  be  checked, 
when  it  is  proceeding  to  destroy  the  inner  membrane,  by  those 
measures  which  are  capable  of  subduing  the  inflammation  on 
which  the  action  depends.  When  the  immediate  perforation  of 
the  inner  membrane  is  threatened,  we  may  with  propriety  re- 
sort to  the  operation  of  puncturing  the  cornea,  at  a  place  as 
remote  as  possible  from  the  ulcer ;  "  the  operation  being,  I 
conceive,"  says  the  author,  "  fully  warranted  both  by  reason 
and  experience."  The  indication  of  the  ulcer  healing  is  easily 
seen  in  the  diminished  activity  of  the  inflammation,  relief  from 
pain,  and  the  clear  aspect  of  the  part.  The  injection  of  vege- 
table tepid  astringent  infusions,  or  of  milk  and  water  only,  may 
now  be  used.  Next  in  importance  to  a  diminution  of  the  ac- 
tion on  which  the  ulcer  depends,  is  the  removal  of  any  slough 
formed  either  on  its  surface  or  in  the  adjoining  part  of  the  cor- 
nea. This  separation  may  generally  be  effected  by  means  of 
the  point  of  a  lancet  or  a  couching-needle,  round  which  the 
slough  may  be  wound  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  the  whole 
mass  of  it  to  be  withdrawn  at  once.  When  it  cannot  be  re- 
moved in  this  way,  slight  scarifications  will  cause  it  to  be  throwii 
oflF  very  rapidly.  In  using  the  instrument,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  there  probably  remains  nothing  but  the  third  tunic 
of  the  cornea  to  confine  the  aqueous  humour.  Sometimes,  but 
always  subordinate  to  the  above  indications,  we  may  add  some 
topical  applications  to  the  ulcer,  as  a  solution  ot  nitrate  of 
silver,  infusion  of  tobacco,  or  calomel  applied  with  a  camel's- 
hair  pencil.  The  application  of  caustic  to  the  incipient  star 
phyloma,  whether  accompanied  by  procidentia  of  the  iris  or 
hot,  is  another  of  the  secondary  measures.  The  author  employs^ 
j^he  caiistic  here  in  a  mode  very  different  f^om  that  recomt 
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mended  by  Scarpa,  who  directs  it  to  be  applied  until  a  slough 
is  formed.  Such  an  application  Dr.  Vetch  considers  would  be* 
fatal  to  the  success  of  the  remedy  :  it  is  quite  sufficient  that  the 
caustic  barely  and  instantaneously  touchfes  the  surface.  By 
this  slight  application,  repeated  daily,  the  incipient  vesicle  re- 
cedes, and  the  iris,  though  pointing  forwards,  is  saved  from 
^ny  permanent  adhesion.  If  the  caustic  touches,  by  accident,, 
the  edge  of  the  ulcer,  or  any  part  but  the  apex  of  the  projecting 
vesicle,  it  will  often  produce  much  mischief.  The  diversity  in, 
the  modes  of  using  this  remedy  inculcated  by  Scarpa  and  Dr.; 
Vetch,  appears  to  depend  on  4:he  former  considering  the  ulcer 
as  the  cause  of  the  ophthalmia,  and  the  latter  the  ppbthaimiac 
as  the  cause  of  the  ulcer.  j 

When  staphyloma  is  of  considerable  size,  there  is  much  dan- 
ger of  its  being  burst  by  slight  degrees  of  external  violence  ;- 
an  accident  which  should,  if  possible,  be  avoided,  as  it  is  fol-^ 
lowed,  generally,  by  excruciating  pain. 

The  following  observations  will  show  the  consequences  of  the 
more  severe  cases  of  this  kind. 

^'  Although  the  staphyloma  when  completed  should  extend  over 
two-thirds  of  the  pupil,  that  portion  of  pupil  which  remaios  behind 
the  sound  cjorjiea  suffers  no  kind  of  distortion,  and  is  capable  of  a 
small  degree  of  contraction  and  dilatation,  though,  for  the  cause  I 
Jiave  already  noti/ccd,  it  does  not  serve  the  purpose  of  vision.  The 
iris  adheres  to  the  tumor  at  each  side,  and  that  portion  of  it  which 
remains  beneath  tke  sound  cornea,  whether  it  includes  a  portion  of  the  ' 
pupil  or  not,  takes  the  coovexity  of  the  natural  cornea,  but  a  sufficidot 
quantity  of  aqjoeous  fluid  remains  to  prevent  the  consequences  whicK 
would  ensue  from  the  actual  contact  of  these  parts  :  ihe  Gbres  do  not 
suffer  that  distortion  which  accompanies  a  more  partial  procidentia 
iridis,  beeause,  in  the  latter  case,  the  iris  is^inited  to  the  centre  of  the 
part  which  the  ulcer  occupied  ;  whereas,  in  a  complete  staphyloma^ 
all  within  th«  base  of  the  tumor  is  absorbed,  a  fact  which  I  have  had 
aeveral  opportunities  of  ascertaining  by  dissection.  The  only  remains 
of  the  iris  I  found  to  be  a  few  widely-separated  strise  of  pigment  on 
the  internal  surface  of  the  staphyloma.  With  a  staphyloma  occupying 
more  than  two.thirds  of  the  pupil,  it  is  surprising  how  seldom  the 
iens  is  displaced  by  falling  forward  into  the  ca?ity  of  the  staphyloma. 
The  iris  adhering  at  each  side  of  the  tumor  seems  sufficient  to  retain 
this  body  in  its  place,  and,  although  the  anterior  chamber  is  wholly 
obliterated,  the  secretion  of  the  aqueous  humour  is  greater  than  in  the 
natural  state  of  the  part.'' 

The  treatment  of  this  affection  has  been  regarded  chiefly 
with  a  view  to  lessen  the  unsightliness  of  the  tumor,  for  which 
purpose  its  removal,  by  cutting  off  a  portion  of  it,  has  been  re- 
commended by  Scarpa ;  whose  own  evidence,  however,  warns 
the  reader  of  the  severe  ipflammation  and  suppuration  which 
#re  likely  to  ensiie  from  the  operation. 
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J  '^  Tberc  is^  bowcfer>  a  much  stronger  <»bjcc(ioia  (o  Ibe  operafioD/' 
lajs  Dr.  Velchy  ^^  in  the  facf,  thai  ao  eye  affected  with  staphjloma 
i»  not  in  so  perfectly  a  hopeless  state  as  it  is  but  reascMiable  to  suppose 
aiiiBt  be  the  case  after  such  an  operation  as  the  one  alluded  to*  Nature 
attempts  the  cure  in  v^qv^  case,  and  in  many  brings  it  within  the  power 
of  art  to  complete  the  success  of  her  effort.  While  the  process  by 
trbicb  the  thin  membrane  is  converted  into  a  white  thick  coriaceous 
fliibstance  is  going  on,  the  repeated  rupturing  of  the  parts  whuch  hate 
"noX  yet  soffered  this  conversion  diminishes  the  tumor,  which,  finally, 
contracts  and  subsides  Xo  the  natural  shape  of  the  Cornea,  leaTing  an 
indelible  Icucoma  over  the  place  which  it  occupied.  An  artificial  pupil 
may  then  be  formed  with  the  same  favourable  prospect  of  success  as 
in  any  other  case  of  obliteration  of  the  pupil  from  leucoofra  of  the 
cornea. 

^^  The  evacuation  of  this  humour  is  often  required  ii%  relieve  the 
mdden  and  violent  attacks,  of  pain  wnich  its  distention  excites  in  the 
eye,  or  in  distant  parts  of  the  head.  Though  i  never  measured  tbe 
quantity  of  water  which  escapes,  1  think,  in  some  cases,  it  must  have 
maottnted  to  two  drachms.  The  incision  heals  iramediateij,  and  in  a 
few  hours  the  water  is  re- produced.  I  object,  therefore,  both  to  the 
removal  of  the  apex  of  the  tumor,  as  recommended  by  Scarpa,  as 
painful  and  hazardous,  besides  being  destructive  of  all  chsrnce  of  reco. 
tery  ;  and  to  the  puncturing  of  the  tumor,  as  an  endless  operation, 
from  which  no  permanent  effect  takes  place.  I  have  had  recourse, 
with  success,  to  caustic,  and  to  the  introduction  of  a  seton  in  order  to 
accomplish  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  tumor,  and  io  bring  the  eye 
into  that  state  where  an  artificial  pupil  may  be  made :  at  all  events, 
to  destroy  the  deformity  ol  the  projection,  without  tbe  risk  of  a  severe 
attack  of  inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the  eye.ball.*' 

The  cornea  is  liable  to  a  very  considerable  alteration  of  its 
shape,  without  any  evident  change  of  its  structure^  by  which  it 
assumes  tbe  form  of  a  cone.  '^  In  all  my  attenapts  to  restore 
the  natural  convexity  of  the  part/'  says  the  author,  '*  I  have 
failed:  evacuating  the  aqueous  humour,  removing  the  lens,  and 
the  application  of  long-continued  pressure,  have  not  been  at-» 
tended,  as  far  as  I  know,  with  any  improvement  of  vision.*' 

Sometimes  the  cornea  suffers  a  loss  of  substance,  by  a  process 
of  absorption  different  from  that  which  takes  place  when  that 
action  is  combined  with  tbe  more  obvious  signs  of  inflamma* 
^t.ion ;  the  result  of  which  is  a  pellucid  dimple.  It  seems  to 
depend  on  a  removal  of  the  middle  lamina  of  the  cornea.  It  is 
not  productive  of  much  inconvenience;  and,  when  formed^ 
often  remains  stationary  for  a  very  long  period. 

Opacity  of  the  carn^a^  consequent  on  primary  conjunctival 
inflammation,  is  next  treated  of.  The  surlace  of  the  eye  some* 
times  presents,  from  the  cause  just  designated,  a  rough  or 
granulated  appearance,  with  a  varicose  state  of  the  external 
vessels  and  a  secretion  of  puriform  niat^er  ;  and  universal  opa^<^ 
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city  of  the  cornea  takes  place  from  the  irritation  produced  by 
the  disease  of  the  conjunctiva.  The  lining  of  the  paipebrsBi 
eftpecialiy  that  of  the  lippjer,  partakes  of  tiie  disease,  and  pre^ 
sents  a  remarkably  villous  appeaiiance  in  the  first  stage  of  it^ 
which  is  succeeded  in  process  of  time  by  deeply-sulcated,  hard, 
or  warty,  granulations.  We  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  work 
itself  for  a  more  particular  history  of  this  affection. 

*^Iq  the  whole  class  of  diseases  of  the  eye/'  says  the  author,  **  and 
its  appendages^  there  is  no  one  afTection  so  distinctly  pointed  out,  ami 
its  treatment  so  uniformly  described,  by  all  ancient  authors,  as  this 
state  of  the  linings  of  the  paipebrae,  termed  by  the  Gre^k  writers* 
irachoma  and  sycosis^  from  the  granular  appearance  of  the  surface  j 
hy  thie  Latins,  scabies  and  scabritks  palpebrarum  ;  and  by  the  Ara. 
biaus,  sebel  i^ 

*^  S^  completely,  however,  had  such  knowledge  bean  overlooked  in 
this  country,  that  (he  real  nature,  as  well  as  the  cure,  of  the  C09i« 
plaint  imay  be  considered  as  a  recent  acquisition ;  and  we  have  seen 
the  mout  unworthy  claims  set  up  as  to  the  merit  of  introducing  both  the 
one  and  the  other.  The  use  of  actual  cautery,  excision,  and  friction, 
for  the  purposes  of  curing  the  diseased  state  of  the  eye-lids,  may  be 
traced  back  to  the  writings  of  Hippocrates,  and  these  measures  seem  to 
liavebcean  employed  both  separately  and  combined.  The  destruction  ot 
the  granvjlations  by  friction,  appears  to  have  been  the  practice  mor<^ 
generally  followed  in  former  times.  The  adoption  of  the  more  pre« 
ferable  mode  of  practice,  by  the  application  of  escharotic  agents,  may, 
I  think,  with  justice  be  conceded  to  Mons.  Dc  St.  I?cs:  this  author^ 
whom  I  have  not  consulted  till  lately  with  that  attention  to  which  he 
is  so  well  entitled,  appears,  in  his  own  country,  and  at  the  distance  of 
exactly  one  hundred  years,  to  have  performed  a  similar  service  to  sur. 
^rjcry,  which,  in  our  time,  has  been  conferred  upon  it  by  the  late  Mr. 
launders,  whose  high  qtialifications  and  talents  have  now  so  success. 
fiiUy  established  the  cultivation  of  ophthalmological  science  among 
«s.*' 

LV.  Vetch  is  decidedly  adverse  to  the  treatment  of  this  afTec^ 
tioii  by  excision,  preferring,  as  above  shown,  the  application  of 
eschanotics.  *•  After  giving  a  fair  trial  to  a  great  variety  of 
this  cla.^s  of  medicines,*'  lie  says,  **  applied  to  tlie  surfiice  of  the 
upper  eye-lid  in  the  form  of  ointment,  I  was  led  to  trust  to  their 
application  in  substance  alone,  by  which  the  treatment  became 
so  decidedly  successful  as  to  enable  me  to  calculate  with  cer- 

*  Tracl'oma  asperitas  intra  palpebram,  est  litijns  intentio,  nt  veliit  incisnra& 
liabeat  sya^Hi?,  a  Hens  simiUtiidine  vocatur,  ubi  verodin  duravit,  et  calliitn  con- 
traxit  tyoAis,  id  est  eallositas  nomtnatnr,  »i  non  liin  cadet  inversatn  palpebram 
per  poiniceni  rademns  ant  per  sepias  testam,  ant  licl  folia,  aut  etiam  per  ipstriii 
tnentnni  blexharoxyst^n  ah  hac  opera  appellatum. 

t  Qnuni  i^alpebra  inversa  est  interias  apparet  nibra  et  aspera,  et  Rcaljies 
adest,  et  cam'  snper  alba  ocnlornm  et  snper  nigredinem,  videtur  similitudo  pair- 
jilctilf  ex  veins  ntbrts  et  crassis  texti-  ade^t  passio  quae  vocatm*  seb^L — Rhtues  m 
Begem  Almanzk^rem. 
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tainty  on  the  cure  of  the  disease,  when  not  opposed  by  moral 
obstacles  which  no  means  could  control/'  But,  notwithstand- 
ing, the  evidence  adduced  by  the  author,  as  long  since  as  the 
year  1806,  of  the  superior  merit  of  this  mode  of  treatment, 
that  by  excision  has  been  established  in  the  practice  of  the 
army :  "  but,'*  Dr.  Vetch  asserts,  **  it  never  could  have  re* 
cei ved  the  trial  which  has  been  given  to  it,  if  left  to  the  unbiassed 
decision  of  the  profession;  and,  when  time  shall  have  removed 
all  personal  consideration,  the  mode  of  practice  which  suc- 
ceeded with  me  will  maintain  its  reputation,  when  that  by  ex- 
cision will  be  left  without  an  adherent,"  The  following 
recapitulation  will  show  the  grounds  for  the  foregoing  decision, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  will  point  out,  more  particularly  than 
we  have  yet  done,  the  mode  of  employing  the  means  of  cure 
here  recommended. 

'*  First,  that,  of  itself,  the  operation,  however  frequently  repeated, 
is  unequal  to  the  cure  of  opaque  cornea ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  treatment  I  adopted  in  the  disease  docs  not  require  the  aid  of  un 
operation  in  one  case  out  of  fifty. 

**  Secondly,  that  the  operation,  besides  being  io  itself  very  painful^ 
requires  to  be  indefinitely  repeated,  and  is  often  followed  by  inflamma* 
tion ;  while  the  treatnaent  by  the  properly-graduated  application  of 
caustic  substances  produces  neither  pain  nor  inflammation. 
*  *' Thirdly,  in  many  cases  where  a  new  and  white  surface  has  been 
obtained  after  the  repeated  use  of  excision,  the  cornea  often  remain^ 
vascular;  a  circumstance  which  never  happens  when  the  cure  of  the 
membrane  lining  the  eye. lid  has  been  effected  by  the  action  of  eschar- 
otics,  properly  applied,  the  cure  of  the  cornea  ruvariably  keeping  pace 
^ith  that  of  the  membrane.* 

**  Lastly,  the  claim  of  Sir  W.  Adams  to  an  improved  method  of 
treating  this  disease,  as  announced  in  a  circular  letter  of  the  Right  Hod» 
the  Secretary  at  War,  is  limited  to  the  use  of  a  knife  in  the  place  of 
the  scissors,  as  employed  by  the  late  Mr.  Saunders :  to  this  novel^y^ 
if  such  it  can  be  called,  the  objections  now  urged  apply  with  tenlold 
force* 

'^  The  connection  of  the  dbease  of  the  cornea  with  that  of  tbe  lids, 
and  the  eversion  of  the  latter  for  treatment  or  examination,  was  prac.^ 
tised  by  Mr.  Saunders,  who  taught  it  to  Sir  W.  Adams,  and  was  re., 
sorted  to  by  myself,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  practice  of  Mr» 
Saunders  or  the  existence  of  Sir  VV.  Adams;  though  I  did  not  then,, 
nor  do  I  at  this  moment,  consider  tbe  eversion  of  the  eye-lid  to  be 
generally  necessary  to  the  cure  of  the  disease:  its  frequent  repetitiot^ 
has  appeared  tome  not  only  unnecessary  but  prejudicial ;  and  I  haxe 
met  with  more  success  by  simply  raising  it  with  the  thumb  of  tbe  left 
band,  so  as  to  admit  the  application  of  a  small  porte-crayon  aimed, 
with  the  blue-stone  or  nitrate  of  silver,  than  I  ever  did  by  the  com«^ 

*  Vide  Obaeryations  relative  to  the  Treatment  of  Ophthalmic  Cases  of  the; 
Army. 
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pletc  cversioti  of  the  palpebrae;  nor  will  I  yield  Ibe  evidence  of  ray 
own  sense  and  experience  on  this  point  to  any  conjectural  reasoning 
whatever.  The  treatment  of  this  afiFection  forms  but  one  feature  of  a 
disease  which,  at  the  time  that  1  met  with  it,  was  new  to  the  professioa 
in  this  country ;  and,  althout^h  the  practice  proved  successful  to  the 
4itmost  possible  decree,  it  has  been  condemned  without  inquiry  and 
U'ithout  appeal,  and  in  a  quarter  where  professional  discussion  cannot 
be  entertained. 

"  The  whole  power  of  high  and  official  patronage  has  been  employed 
to  ensure  the  success  of  the  operation  for  removing  the  granulation  of 
the  palpebrae  by  the  knife  ;  the  failures  have  been  concealed  by  every 
possible  subterfuge.  Nature,  however,  has  proved  her  superiority  ; 
and  it  is  now  generally  known  that  the  operation,  while  It  has  been 
highly  injurious  in  some  cases,  has  only  proved  successful  when  aided 
by  those  applications  which  it  was  introduced  to  supersede ;  and  this 
success  has  been  so  limited,  as  to  prove  that  their  use  is  not  yet  pro- 
perly understood  where  the  greatest  pretensions  have  been  advanced." 

It  will  sometimes  be  advisable  to  take  blood  from  the  temples 
by  cupping,  to  remove  increased  action  of  the  vessels  of  the 
sclerotic  coat,  (one  of  the  indications  in  the  treatment,)  at  the 
same  time  that  the  measures  are  employed  for  the  cure  of 
the  affection  of  the  palpebral  linings.  The  escharotics,  lor  the 
latter  purpose,  should  be  pointed  in  the  form  of  a  pencil,  and 
fixed  in  a  port-crayon,  as  already  mentioned;  and  they  are  to 
be  applied,  not,  as  some  have  conceived,  so  as  to  produce  a 
slough  over  the  whole  surface,  but  with  great  delicacy,  and  ia 
so  many  points  only  as  will  produce  a  gradual  change  in  the 
condition  and  disposition  of  the  part.  It  is  not  necessary  at  all 
times  that  the  escharotic  should  be  applied  to  every  part  of  the 
diseased  surface,  for,  when  a  healthy  action  re-commences,  it 
soon  becomes  general.  As  long  as  any  puruleixiy  remains,  the 
above  applications  will  be  much  aided  by  the  daily  use  of  the 
undiluted  liquor  plumbi  acetati^^  applied  by  means  of  a  camel's- 
hair  pencil.  When  the  disease  resists  these  remedies,  and  the 
surface  becomes  hard  and  warty,  the  author  i»as  had  recourse  r6 
finely  levigated  verdigris  or  burnt  alum,  and  sometimes  the  kali 
purum,  applied  in  the  way  just  mentioned;  taking  car^  that 
they  are  washed  off  by  means  of  an  elastic-gum  syringe  before 
the  eye  lid  is  i everted.  All  the  substances  above  enumerated, 
when  used  in  the  way  described,  are  to  bs  here  regarded,  the 
author  says,  as  acting,  not  as  escharotics,  but  as  astringents. 
Some  practitioners  have  atteaipted  to  aid  their  efficacy  by 
astringent  washes  ;  but  these  are  always  ir^jurious,  as  they  act 
also  on  parts  which  should  be  preserved  from  their  irritative 
agency.  The  solid  substances  can  be  applied  with  precision  to 
the  points  only  on  which  it  is  desirable  that  their  influence 
i»hould  be  exerted.     The  liquor  plumbi  acetatis  was  usually 
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eiirptovcd  by  tlie  author  in  the  worst  stage  of  the*  diseascl,  art(P 
was  changed,  as  the  cure  proceeded,  for  a  solution  of  alum,. 
applied  by  a  camel's-hair  pencil. 

The  excision  of  a  portion  of  the  conjunctiva  immediately 
surrounding  the  cornea,  recommended  by  Scarpa,  was  em- 
ployed in  the  treatment  of  the  cases  in  the  military  hospital^ 
tinder  the  direction  of  Dr.  Vetch,  so  as  to  give  it  a  fair  trial  \ 
but,  it  is  said,  without  any  good  effect,  excepting  in  cases  of 
great  relaxation  of  the  membrane  covering  the  eye. 

The  division  or  excision  of  the  large  varicose  vessels  which 
usually  unite  towards  the  exlernal  angle  of  the  eye,  has  little  or 
no  effect,  as  new  vessels  immediately  appear  in  the  room  of 
those  removed  by  the  operation,  and  the  discharge  of  their  con- 
tents does  not  compensate  for  the  excitement  which  their  exei* 
sion  occasions. 

The  prognosis  in  this  disease  is  always  favourable  ;  and  the 
more  completely  the  cornea  has  become  soft  and  opake,  the 
more  easily  it  is  cured  ;  though,  if  the  patient's  age  is  much! 
above  twenty,  he  is  for  some  time  liable  to  a  relapse. 

The  fundamental  points  of  the  author's  pathology  oiophihaU  , 
mitis  iritica^  or,  as  it  has  been  commonly  termed,  ir//w,  have 
been  already  stated  in  this  article,  and  we  could  add  but  little 
to  what  we  have  adduced  on  this  subject  without  entering  into 
details  for  which  it  is  more  proper  that  the  reader  should  bii 
referred  to  the  work.  Many  observations  are  here  brought 
forward  in  confirmation  of  the  author's  proposition  respecting 
the  insensibility  of  the  iris,  even  when  suffering  inflammation. 
"  Iritis,"  he  says,  ^*  when  it  takes  place,  which  it  so  often 
does,  with?ut  any  external  exciting  cause,  may,  unless  sclerotic 
inflamm'ition  comes  on  aluo,  eventually  destroy  vision,  by  the 
progress  of  adhesive  action,  without  giving  the  patient  any 
further  warning  than  what  arises  out  of  the  gradual  loss  of 
function.  The  instant,  however,  that  the  sclerotic  coat  red- 
denii,  the  progress  of  the  primary  affection  is  accelerated  and 
accompanied  by  the  usual  signs  of  acute  disease."  When 
speaking  of  the  rheumatic  character  of  iritis,  Dr.  Vetch  remarks^ 
that  ''  the  resemblance  which  the  structure  of  the  sclerotic  coat 
bears  to  that  of  tendinous  expansion,  necessarily  disposes  it  to 
take  on  the  sam6  form  of  diseased  action  to  which  such  parts 
are  subject.  Tiie  translation  of  rheumatism  and  arthritic  in- 
flammation to  this  part  is,  therefore,  consistent  with  the  habitual 
tendencies  of  both  diseases.'*  The  author  here,  as  well  as  ia 
several  other  parts  of  the  work,  evinces  a  decided  concurreitce 
with  PiNEL  and  Bichat  in  their  views  of  the  influence  of 
sttluctiire  on  the  character  of  inflammation  :  in  conformity  with 
w^hicli  it  may  be  said^  that  the  peculiar  characters  of  rhe^matie 
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Jn6atpmation  depend  on  the  inflammation  having  ifS  eeat  in  ^ 
.fibrous  membrane. 

Dr.  Vetch  is  nob  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  explanations  of 
either  Dr.  Farre  or  Mr.  Travers  of  the  curious  circumstance 
that  mercury,  although  it  seems  to  act  as  a  cause  in  the  produc- 
tion of  tbis  disease,  is  nevertheless  one  of  the  most  efficacious 
remedies  for  it  when  established.  He  offers  himself  an  hypo- 
thesis of  the  relations  of  those  supposed  facts,  which  is  founded: 
on  the  opinion  that  inflammation  immediately  results  from  the 
.absorbent  veins  not  carrying  forward  the  blood  with  an  activity 
^proportionate  to  that  by  which  it  is  brought  to  them  by  the  at- 
terial  capillaries.  Mercury  excites  the  action  of  the  absorbent 
veins,  and  thus  produces  a  due  relation  in  those  functions, 
which  is  consequently  followed  by  the  disappearance  of  \h& 
inflammation.  In  endeavouring  to  account  for  the  productioii 
of  jthe  inflammation  by  mercury,  he  says,  *^  in  proportion  as 
tb^  functions  are  excited  beyond  their  natural  standard^  any 
sudden  cheqk  given  to  the  mercurial  influence  will  necessarily 
interrupt  the  balance  which  it  has  established  in  the  state  of  the 
circulation^  raised  at  the  same  time  beyond  the  natural  stand- 
-^rd.  According  as  the  operation  of  the  interrupting  cause  is 
.general  or  local,  the  effect  will  be  a  state  of  general  fever  or 
topical  inflammation." 

Dr.  Vetch,  however,  in  admitting  the  influence  of  mercury 
in  the  production  of  iritis,  does  not  seem  inclined  to  regard  its 
operation  as  direct:  he  appears  to  cpnsider  it  as  acting  only  by 
**  intermediate  relations,"  as  Mr,  Pring  would  express  It ;  and, 
viewing  the  subject  as  it  is  illustrated  by  the  doctrines  of  caus- 
ation of  this  physiologist,  there  is  not  the  least  difficulty  ia 
/conceiving  how  the  disease  may  be  both  produced  and  cured  by 
l^eans  of  mercury.* 

On  treating  of  the  sensible  appeiarances  of  ophthalmitis  sde* 
»^otica  interna^  which  are  in  general  similar  to  those  of  the  ex- 
jternal  sclerotic  inflammation,  and  manifest  the  same  zone  of 
•  jnflamed  vessels  surrounding  the  cornea,  Dr,  Vetch  says,  that  a 
more  leaden  hue  of  the  surface  of  the.  sclerotic  coat,  and  tl^e 
*vant  of  disposition  to  encroach  upon  the  cornea,  chiefly  in- 
dicate the  more  internal  course  of  the  disease.  The  intolerance 
of  light  is  less  troublesome  than  in  corneal  inflammation,  and, 

•  The  foiiowing  corrollary  remarks,  although  cliiefly  interesting  in  another 
.point  of  view,  relate  too  intimately  to  the  etiology  of  iritis,  to  permit  iis  to  pass 
them  over  here.  Dr.  Vetch  say?,  "  That  tlie  use  if  mercury  niateii^lly  aids  the 
absorption  of  venereal  virus  into  the  system,  when  it  would  otherwise  produce 
only  a  local  disease,  is  now  admitted  :  when  given  at  ally  it  should  therefore  be 
persevered  in  uuiil  it  has  enabled  the  system  again  to  expel  the  virus  which  it  has 
srbsorbed.  The  small  quantity  of  mercury  given  by  some  practitioners  to  secure 
ttie  systvui,  as  they  say,  is,  do  doubt,  the  fertile  cau^e  of  c9iKtitutioi)<»l  «j«»p- 
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as  the  disoase  extet)as  itself  more  and  more  to  the  iris,  ihh 
symptom,  instead  of  increasing,  gensibly  diminishes.  Flashes 
of  liaht  are  often  supposed  to  be  seen,  when  the  irritation  of 
the  iris  is  great ;  for  tl)e  same  reason  that  noises  are  perceive<i 
in  the  ear,  when  the  organ  of  hearing  is  irritated. 

In  the  worst  cases  of  this  di<ease,  besides  the  lesions  already 
mentioned,  such  a  change  in  the  structure  of  the  sclerotic  coat 
is  liable  to  happen,  tliat  it  can  no  longer  preserve  its  regular 
spherical  form,  but  suffers  a  partial  projection  in  some  part 
more  than  another,  known  by  the  name  oi  staphyloma  sclerotica. 
Hypopion,  cataract,  and  amaurosis,  are  other  occasional  con- 
sequences of  sclerotic  iritis ;  the  whole  of  which,  as  well  as  the 
more  ordinary  prog;ress  and  consequences  of  this  disease,  are 
minutely  and  perspicuously  described  by  the  author,  with  all  the 
originality  of  manner  which  marks  the  rest  of  the  work. 

The  treatment  of  this  affection  should  not  materially  vary 
from  that  proper  for  ophthalmitis  externa,  except  in  the  use  of 
mercury  and  belladonna,  or  hyosciamus,  from  the  commence- 
ment ;  and,  from  the  importance  of  the  organ  here  affected,  in 
the  extreme  vigilance  and  activity  necessary  in  the  employment 
of  local  blood-letting.  **  A  small  quantity  of  mercurial  oint- 
ment with  opium  rubbed  into  the  eye-lid  and  temple,  night  and 
morning,  seems,"  Dr.  Vetch  says,  •*  to  have  a  specific  agency 
in  arresting  the  progress  of  the  disease  in  the  iris.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  local  use  of  stramonium  and  hyosciamus, 
which  not  only  prevent  the  contraction  of  the  pupil,  but,  after 
the  removal  of  inflammation,  appear  very  evidently  to  increase 
the  mobility  of  the  iris,  by  disengaging  it  from  the  adhesions  it 
has  formed  with  the  capstile  of  the  lens." 

Dr.  Vetch  concurs  with  former  experienced  writers,  in  stat- 
ing that,  although  the  disease  has  occurred  during  a  course  of 
mercury,  we  may  renew  the  exhibition  of  this  medicine  with 
safety  and  advantage.  The  local  application  of  it,  in  the  way 
jiut  designated,  will  be  sufficient  when  the  iritis  is  not  connected 
with  syphilis,  in  which  case  it  should  be  employed  in  a  more 
effective  manner:  the  rest  of  the  treatment  is  not  to  vary  from 
that  which  is  proper  when  the  disease  arises  from  other  causes. 
The  recurrence  or  increr.se  of  pain,  it  seems  important  to  re- 
mark, is  always  regarded  by  the  author  as  an  inaisputable  and 
unequivocal  symptom  of  augmented  inflammation. 

Leniicular  and  capsular  inflavimuiion^  and  its  consequence, 
catatacty  are  next  treated  on.  Besides  the  inflammation  from 
■which  cataract  most  frequentl}^  originates,  the  lens  is  subject  to 
a  more  acute  and  destructive  form  of  inflammation,  which,  in 
contra-distinction  to  thai  pioducing  the  more  gradual  lo.^s  of 
transparency- terminating  in  the  lenticular  and  capsular  cataract, 
ujay   be   termed   Icniilis.      Cataract  exemplifies  the  adhesive 
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process  of  inflammation, — this,  the  suppurative.  Wlien  sup- 
puration is  established,  ulceration  of  the  cornea  cotnes  on  in 
process  of  time,  and  the  aqueous  humor  is  evacuated.  The 
author  seems  to  regard  the  diagnostic  remarks  of  cataract  and 
amaurosis  proposed  by  Professor  Beer  as  the  most  accurate. 
Professor  Beer  says, 

'^  First,  in  cataract,  all  objects,  especially  white  ones,  appear  in, 
volved  In  a  thin  cloud  or  mist ;  second,  the  vision  diminishes  in  pro- 
portion to  the  Tisihle  cloudiness  behind  the  pupil;  third,  the  cloudiness 
shows  itself  most  distinctly  towards  the  centre,  seldom  at  the  border 
of  the  pupil ;  fourth,  as  the  cataract  increases,  a  blackish  ring  is  oh- 
serTable  at  the  border  of  the  pupil,  especially  in  light-^roloured  c^es  ; 
fifth,  at  first  cataract  obstructs  the  vision  of  objects  directly  opposile 
to  the  eye,  but,  when  Tiewed  sideways  and  in  a  moderate  light,  they 
are  discerned  with  tolerable  clearness ;  sixth,  dioptric  glasses  aid  the 
vision  of  cataract  patients,  so  long  as  the  cloudliness  behind  the  pupil 
Is  inconsiderable :  the  flame  of  a  candle  appears  to  an  eye  in  which 
cataract  is  forming,  to  be  surrounded. by  a  whifish  circle  or  vapour, 
which  appears  broader  the  farther  the  patient  removes  from  the  light : 
if  the  cataract  be  completely  formed,  the  patient  can  no  longer  sec  the 
flame,  and  can  merely  say  where  it  is.  Lastly,  incipient  cataract  does 
not  influence  the  mobility  of  the  iris;  if,  at  last,  its  movements  are 
impaired,  the  complaint  is  by  that  time  sufficiently  obvious.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  appearances  which  characterize  the  formation  of 
amaurosis,  are  the  great  depth  at  which  the  cloudiness  appears  behind 
the  pupil  on  looking  at  the  eye  sideways ;  from  the  cloudiness  appear, 
ing  somewhat  concave;  from  its  colour  being  more  of  a  greenish  or 
reddish  hue.  The  diminution  of  vision  bears  no  proportion  to  any 
perceptible  cloudiness ;  the  pupil  is  more  or  less  expanded,  the  iris 
little  or  not  at  all  movable ;  the  pupillary  border  angular,  and  the 
pupil  not  perfectly  circular ;  the  cornea  loses  Its  natural  and  healthy 
aspect.  In  incipient  amaurosis,  there  is  also  a  remarkable  increase  or 
diminution  of  vision,  not  affected,  as  in  cataract,  by  the  degree  of 
light  or  expansion  of  the  pupil,  but  depending  on  physical  and  moral 
causes,  aflecting  the  sensibility  of  the  individual :  violent  emotions  of 
mind  often  giving  a  temporary  increase  of  vision ;  while  it  is  evidently 
diminished  by  long  fasting,  restless  nights,  great  anguish,  sudden 
fright,  or  excessive  venery  :  under  the  operation  of  such  causes,  in- 
cipient amaurosis  often  terminates  in  permanent  blindness.  To  the 
amaurotic  patient,  the  flame  of  a  candle  appears  as  if  involved  in  » 
mist,  but,  unlike  the  white  cloud  already  described,  exhibits,  as  well 
as  the  flame  itself,  the  colours  of  a  rainbow.  Glasses  are  of  no  use  to 
the  amaurotic  patient,  and  he  distinguishes  objects  at  the  side  with  as 
much  difficulty  as  those  directly  opposite  to  the  eye/* 

All  the  species  and  complications  of  cataract  are  then  consi* 
dpred  ;  for  an  account  of  which  it  is  absolurely  necessary  that 
we  refer  to  the  work.  The  general  principles  for  the  treatment 
pf  th^  two  kinds  of  cataract,  independent  of  the  operations  for 
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tbeniy  must  be  manifest  on  die  slightest  consideration  on  the 
pathology  of  those  affections  :  the  greatest  difficulty  generally 
consists  in  determining  the  influence  of  local  or  of  constitutional 
exciting  causes.  To  these  remarks  we  may  add  the  citation  of 
the  following  paragraph : 

<<  Practitioners,  who  giYc  themselres  little  trouble  in  inrestigatiog 
the  particular  nature  of  cataract,  too  often  satisfy  themselTes  and  their 
jiatients  by  telling  them  to  do  nothing,  but  wait  till  the  cataract  is  ripe 
or  fully  formed,— that  \&,  until  they  are  deprWed  of  aU  useful  Tision. 
It  isobTious,  however,  that  in  all  cases  dependiof  upon  inflammation, 
liowever  slow  and  however  obscure,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  practt- 
tiencr  to  prerent  the  further  formation  of  the  disease,  by  the  ineans 
directed  to  subdue  such  diseased  action  ;  and,  generally  speaking,  the 
name  line  of  treatment  which  has  been  recommended  for  iritis,  is 
equally  applicable  to  the  early  stage  of  capsular  inflammation  ;  and  it 
will  be  greatly  aided  by  the  use  of  setons  or  bsues  and  rubefacients/' 

Amaurosis  is  the  next  subject  of  the  author's  observations, 
and  it  furnishes  him  with  an  occasion  for  adducing  some  forcible 
illustrations  of  a  pathological  principle,  apparently  true,  whicli 
be  seems  particularly  desirous  to  establish,  and  the  knowledge 
of  which  is  of  great  importance  in  regard  to  practice.  He  hud 
already  remarked,  on  speaking  of  iritis,  that  inflammation  of 
the  nerves  of  the  senses  properly  is  not  accompanied  with  in* 
creased  sensibility,  as  is  the  case  with  the  other  nerves  ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  with  a  diminution  of  their  proper  sensibility : 
beuce,  inflaomiation,  or  increased  vascularity  of  the  retina, 
instead  of  being  attended  with  increased  power  of  perceptioii  , 
of  light,  is  productive  of  amaunosis.  It  is  common  to  hear  this 
afFi^tion  spoken  of  as  a  state  of  debility ^  or  wajot  of  excitement 
of  the  optic  nerve,  and  not  of  inflajmmaition^  on  the  analogy 
that  irritation  of  nerves  in  general  is  apcumpaoied  with  increaieid 
sensibility ;  but.  Dr.  Vetch  remarks,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
causes  ot  amaurosis  are  often  those  which  are  productive  of  in- 
creased determination  of  blood  to  the  head,  and  to  the  eyas 
especially  ;  and  he,  by  a  series  of  arguments,  shows  that  amau- 
rotic blindness  may  be  the  consequence  of  direct  inflammation 
of  the  retina,  or  of  the  vascular  structure  on  which  it  rests.  But, 
whilst  he  establishes  this  point,  he  takes  care  also  to  point  out 
that  it  may  in  some  cases  arise  from  *'  local  debility  influenced 
by  repletion  of  the  sj^stem,  obstructed  circulation,"  and  from 
**  actual  loss  of  power,  from  the  natural  decay  of  age  or  pro- 
tracted debility."  He  however  considers  that,  excepting  when 
it  occurs  at  a  very  advanced  period  of  life,  it  is  almost  always 
formed  out  of  some  pre-existing  disease.  After  the  preliminary 
pj^ithological  reflections  above  designated,  tiie  author  gives  a 
very  perspicuous  analysis  of  the  symptoms,  with  an  account  of 
the  disordered  sensual  phenomena,  and  a  description  of  the  va- 
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rious  srppearahces  of  the  eye,  which  accompany  this  affection : 
he  tiien  passes  in  review  its  causes  in  a  more  particular  manner, 
and  conclades  the  chapter  with  a  few  remai^ks  on  its  treatment. 
This,  as  his  pathology  indicates,  should  in  many  cases  consi:»k 
in  antiphlogistic  measures;  and  blood-letting,  productive  of 
syncope,  will  often  be  necessary  to  subdue  the  indammation  of 
the  retina,  or  of  its  subjacent  membrane,  on  which  it  depends. 
Purgatives,  antimonial  emetics,  pediluvia,  seclusion  from  the 
light,  cold  applications  to  the  eyes,  |3Hsters  and  rubefiicients 
to  the  neck,  and  the  like  measures,  should  be  employed  ac- 
cording to  the  indications  present. 

'^  tt  will  be  long/*  says  the  author,  "  before  the  utmost  success  of 
a  rational  treatment  can  compensate  for  the  cases  which  have  beeaf 
rendered  irrctnediabie  by  the  empyrical  use  of  stimiilants,  and  more 
especially  of  galvanism  and  electricity*  These  even  at  the  present  day 
are  resorted  to,  and  recommended  without  any  reference  to,  ordiscri* 
mlnation  of,  the  causes  to  which  the  disease  is  owing.  What  can  Im 
supposed  more  mischievous  than  the  appltcation  of  electricity  to  an 
amaurotic  eye,  when  it  is  perhaps  occasioned  h^  some  organic  disease^ 
and  thus  stimulafing  a  part  already  sufierrnfr  from  o?er.excitcmeat« 
Without  first  removing  the  primary  affection ;  by  a  stimulating  plan  of 
treatment,  we  not  only  take  away  all  power  of  recovery  from  tbo 
part,  but  very  likely  bring  on  a  state  of  actual  suffering  in  addition  to 
blindness  for  life/' 

When  it  proceeds  from  derangement  of  the  stomach,  Dr# 
Vetch  recomfmends  antimonials  in  small  doses,  which  he  has 
combined  with  the  arnica  tnontana.  Richter  is  known  to  liai^ 
been  particularly  successful  in  the  treatment  of  this  affection  ; 
his  chief  remedy  was  an  emetic,  repeated  once  or  twice  a- 
wieek;  and  this  mode  of  treatment,  with  tartar-emetic  ad  mi  nis^ 
tered  to  the  extent  of  only  one  grain  daily,  on  the  intermediate 
<iajs,  has  of  late  acquired  much  reputation  on  the  continent. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  second  part  of  the  work,  which  is  o^ 
inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva.  Catarrhal  ophthalmia^  arising 
from  climate  and  atmospheric  changes,  which  the  author  say  a 
are  the  most  frequent  exciting  causes  of  ophthalmia,  is  the  first 
subject  for  illustration.  Here,  as  on  former  occasions,  Dr. 
Vetch  commences  with  some  preliminary  observations  and  re- 
flections on  tlie  general  pathological  relations  of  the  peculiar 
structure  of  the  part  which  is  to  become  the  subject  of -his  espe- 
cial considerations  ;  and  thus,  after  the  manner  of  Pin  el  in  his 
Nosographj',  he  prepares  the  reader  for  the  ready  comprehensiou 
of  the  particular  aetails  into  which  he  subsequently  enters. 
After  pointing  out,  with  accuracy  and  conciseness,  adducing 
here  and  there  original  observations,  the  most  remarkable  cir* 
cumstances  in  the  pathology  of  mucous  membranes,  and  show- 
ing their  especial  liability  to  become  diseased  from  atmospheric 
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influence,  the  author  adverts  to  the  ophthalmia  of  Egj^pt.-^a 
country  which ,  of  all  others,  seems  to  be  the  most  favourable  to 
the  production  of  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva;  and  the 
causes  of  which  he,  in  the  first  place,  endeavours  to  determine. 
He  shows,  satisfactorily^  that  it  is  not,  as  it  has  commonly  been 
supposed,  on  the  sands;  or  the  influence  of  the  drying  winds^ 
tliat  it  depends;  but  on  the  extreme  humidity  and  relative  cold- 
ness of  the  atmosphere  during  the  night.  An  opinion  very 
early  published  by  Dr.  Vetch,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  and  in  which  Assa- 
LiNi  and  Mr.  Power  coincide  with  him  ;  though  each  of  them 
seems  to  have  been  led  to  it,  nearly  at  the  same  time,  by  their 
own  observations. 

Some  remarks  ensue  on  the  catarrhal  ophthalmia  of  Europe^ 
The  author  applies  the  term  catarrhal  ratlier  than  purulent  to 
the  ordinary  ophthalmia  of  temperate  climates  from  atmosphe. 
ric  influence,  although  the  matter  formed  •*  may,  and  does,'* 
he  says,  *'  generally  assume  more  the  properties  of  pus  than 
mucus ;"  but  he  chooses  to  reserve  the  term  purulent  for  the 
more  severe  form  of  ophthalmia,  which  occurs  from  inoculation 
or  infection.  He  considers,  and  apparently  on  good  grounds, 
that  ophthalmia,  like  fever,  may  first  arise  from  atmospheric 
influence,  and  then  afterwards  be  propagated  by  contagion,  by 
the  matter  formed  being  communicated  from  the  eyes  of  the 
diseased  to  those  of  the  healthy ;  a  proposition  which  he  has 
satisfactorily  and  originally  established  in  regard  to  the  oph- 
thalmia acquired  by  the  British  army  in  Egypt,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century,  and  afterwards  propagated 
in  several  parts  of  England  and  Ireland,  when  the  soldiers 
aflFected  with  it  were  dispersed  (a  very  interesting  account  of 
which,  full  of  important  information  and  suggestions  for  mili- 
tary oflScers  and  army  medical  practitioners,  is  given  by  the 
author,)  on  the  return  of  the  army.  Dr.  Vetch,  indeed,  goes 
so  far  as  to  advance  a«  a  general  proposition,  that,  **  from 
whatever  cause  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  may  originate, 
when  the  action  is  of  that  nature  or  degree  of  violence  as  to 
produce  a  puriform  discharge,  the  discharge  so  produced  ope- 
rates as  an  animal  virus,  when  applied  to  the  conjunctiva  of  a 
healthy  eye."  If  this  proposition  might  be  considered  as  well 
established,  (and  the  accuracy  of  observation,  experience,  and 
solidity  of  judgment,  of  Dr.  Vetch,  must  produce  much  aver- 
sion to  doubt  its  truth,)  what  a  fertile  source  of  reflection  and 
indications  for  original  pathological  researches  would  be  here 
presented  to  us.  There  is  no  obvious  reason  why  other  mucous 
membranes,  the  urethra  fo4'  instance,  should  not  be  subject  to 
similar  laws;  an<l,  if  this  be  the  case,  many  hitherto  anomalies 
and  perplexing  circumstances  in  the  history  and  propagation 
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of  gonorrh<£a  might  be  readily  accounted  for.  A  little  specu- 
lation will  present  a  multituqe  of .  circumstances  relating  to 
fever  and  several  cutaneous  diseases,  that  seem  to  render  it 
probable;  but,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  further 
observations  and  experiments  should  precede  theory  on  this 
subject. 

A  very  curious  fact  respecting  this  ophthalmia,  analogous  to 
that  for  which  Mr.  Jesse  Foote  first  argued  in  regard  to  go- 
tiorrhoea,  which  Dr.  Vetch  has  ascertained,  is  that  the  purulent 
inatter  from  the  eye  of  one  man  has  the  power  of  infecting  the 
urethra  of  another  man,  and  of  producing  gonorrhoea  ;  whilst 
it  is  innoxious  to  his  own  uretbra.  This  law  the  author  has 
never  known  to  be  violated.  This  subject  is  more  extensively 
discussed  in  the  chapter  on  gonorrheal  ophthalmia^  and  the  dis- 
cussion necessarily  comprises  some  reflections  on  the  laws  of 
metastasis  of  diseased  action ;  because  it  has  been  made  a 
question  in  respect  to  gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia,  whether  the 
ophthalmia  arises  from  metastasis ^  (or,  as  it  is  with  more  pro- 

fjriety  termed  by  Mr.  Prino,  related  extension  x)f  disease y)  or 
rom  the  application  of  the  gonorrhoeal  virus  of  the  patient,  or 
of  another  person,  to  the  eye  which  has  become  affected. 

If  ophthalmia  be  the  result  of  the  application  of  gonorrhoeal 
matter  of  the  same  person  to  the  affected  eye,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  law  above  stipulated  for  is  violated ;  and  ophthalmia  co- 
existing with  gonorrhoea  would  appear  to  be  too  frequent  an 
occurrence  to  permit  the  supposition  that  it  has  arisen  from  the 
contact  of  gonorrhoeal  matter  of  another  person.  Although  the 
iittempt  to  excite  ophthalmia  by  the  application  of  gonorrhoeal 
virus  is  too  hazardous  and  imprudent  an  experiment,  because  of 
the  dangerous  consequences  that  might  result  from  it,  the  con- 
verse of  this — when  the  great  importance  of  the  question  in 
Regard  to  military  discipline,  and  the  fact  that  soldiers  have 
commonly  wilfully  attempted  to  produce  diseases,  (even  the 
!l^yptian  ophthalmia,)  are  considered, — may  (when  the  consent 
ofthe  parties  is  obtained,  and  when  it  was  thought  to  be  not 
improbable  that,  if  gonorrhoea  were  excited,  it  might  relieve 
the  disease  of  the  eye,)  be  considered  justifiable.  Dr.  Vetch, 
therefore,  applied  the  matter  formed  by  the  eye  in  ophthalmia 
to  the  urethra  in  several  instances,  but  no  disease  ever  resulted 
from  it  when  the  inoculation  was  effected  in  the  subject  from 
which  the  matter  was  taken  ;  whilst,  in  one  case,  (the  only  ex- 
periment, it  appears,  of  this  kind,)  the  ophthalmic  matter  pro- 
duced very  severe  gonorrhoea  in  another  individual  than  that 
from  whom  it  was  taken. 

From  the  results  of  these  experiments.  Dr.  Vetch  was  led  to 
regard  the  converse  view, of  the  subject  as  a  fact:  he  says, 
NO.  264.  Y 
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'  <*  Frotii  thfr  resuU  of  these  cases,  I  could  no^ibnger  admit  the  po«- 
ilibility  of  infection  beiilg  cooYeycd  from  the  eyes  to  the  gonorrhoeal 
discharge  of  the  same  person.  Some  time  after  this  the  ira probability^ 
or  rather  impossibility,  of  thivS  elfect,  was  rendered  decisire  by  an  hos* 
pital  assistant,  who,  with  more  faith  than  pradepce^  conreyed  tho 
matter  of  a  gonorrhoea  to  his  eyes,  without  any  affection  of  the  con^ 
junctiva  being  the  consequence.  From  this  time  I  was  led  to  look  for 
an  explanation  of  the  connection  subsisting  between  gonorrhisa  and 
ophthalmia,  arising  in  the  same  person,  in  some  peculiarity  of  tha 
constitution ;  and  to  conclude  that  the  disease  U  an  extension  of  an 
inflammation  which  first  showed  itself  in  the  urethra^  ^nd  of  which  the 
different  structures  of  the  eye  are  liable  to  participate,  in  con^moa 
Dfith  many  other  parts." 

It  happens,  unfortunately,  that  the  author  has  not  made  it 
evident  whether  the  experiment  of  the  hospital  assistant  was 
made  with  the  matter  of  a  gonorrhoea  affecting  himself  or  an-, 
other  person ;  but  we  must,  with  almost  absolute  confidence, 
suppose  it  were  from  gonorrhoea  affecting  himself,  (from  the 
nature  of  the  context,  and  Dr.  Vetch  in  another  place  shows 
that  ophthalmia  may  he  produced  by  the  contact  of  gonorrhoes^l 
matter ;)  and,  if  so,  it  might  appear  that  the  conclusion  imme-« 
diately  following  the  account  of  it,  is  not  quite  satisfactorily 
established,  because  the  gonorrhceal  ophthalmia  ordinarily  wit* 
Xiessed  may  arise  from  the  matter  of  another  individual  coming 
in  contact  with  the  eye  of  the  patient,  and  probably  at  the  same 
time  that  the  gonorrhoea!  infection  has  been  received.  Dr, 
Vetch  had  previously  opposed  this  view  of  tfie  subject,  by  the 
statement  that  gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia  occurs  too  frequently  to 
admit  of  the  probability  of  its  correctness. 

In  support  of  the  above-mentioned  views,  Dr.  Vetch  bringa 
forward  a  case  where  the  ophthalmic  affection  accompanying  a 
gonorrhoea  was  accompanied  also  with  an  attack  of  rheumatism 
in  other  parts,  and  the  ophthalmia,  as  it  generally  is  in  »nalo« 
gous  cases,  was  sclerotic^  not  conjunctival^  inflammation;  whilst 
that  produced  by  inoculation  afllects  only  the  copjunctiva. 

The  inflammation  of  the  sclerotica  is  vcr^  frequently,  in  the 
cases  under  especial  consideration,  communicated  to  the  con- 
junctiva ;  and  so  is  decidedly  idiopathic  inflammation  of  the 
sclerotica  from  other  causes.  It  is  but  seldom.  Dr.  Vetch  be- 
lieves, that  **  the  gonorrhoeal  action  is  translated  to  the  con- 
junctiva, without  attack  ins:  the  sclerotic  coat  also."  These 
lacts  strongly  favour  the.  ;.athor's  opinion  of  the  nature  of  go- 
norrhoeal  ophthalmia  as  it  most  ordinarily  occurs ;  and  several 
others,  which  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  notice,  are  brought 
forward  by  him  in  its  support. 

The  author  says  but  little  respecting  the  treatment  of  gonor- 
riioear sclerotic  inflammation;  but  we  may  suppose  thj^t  he  cloes 
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not  consider  that  it  should  differ  materiaily  from  sclerotic  in- 
flaiQfnatipn  larising  from  other  causes.  Ther^  is,  however,  in 
this  affection  reason  to  fear  a  particularly^  rapid  destruction  of 
the  corqea ;  and  the  warm  poultices  and  fomentations  recom^. 
mended  by  most  authors,  are  said  by  Dr.  Vetch  to  be  the  most 
^ectual  means  of  assisting  nature  in  this  destruction.  <<  Urged 
by  the  e.xtrenoe  necessity  of  the  case,"  he  adds,  "  I  have  been 
led  to  try  a  very  free  use  of  cold  ;  and,  from  the- trials  I  have 
made,  I  think  it  appears  to  be  the  best  calculated  to  remove  the 
disease.  By  the  use  of  cold,  I  mean  something  more  than  the 
application  of  wet  rags  or  compresses  over  the  eye.  The  liquid 
applied  should  be  cooled  to  a  very  low  temperature,  and  re-r 
n^wed  as  soon  as  it  ceases  to  be  felt  cold.'' 

The  subject  of  the  last  chapter  of  this  work  is  the  purulent 
iphl/mbnia  qfir\funts.  .  The  most  remarkable  point  of  diversity 
between  this  affection  and  the  conjunctival  ophthalmia  of  adults 
depends  on  the  greater  facility  with  which  inflammation  is 
transferred  from  the  conjunctiva  to  the  sclerotica  in  infants  than 
in  the  latter  subjects;  and  hence  destruction  of  the  cornea  oc^. 
qurs  iu;  the  former  with  much  the  greatest  rapidity.  The  author 
mentions  as  its  causes,  more  especially,  some  morbid  secretion  in 
the  vagina  of  the  mother,  and  an  atmosphere  infected  with 
animal  effluvia;  and  hence,  that  is  from  the  latter  cause,  it  is  a 
disease  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  lying-in  hospitals,  where 
the  greatest  attention  is  not  paid  to  ventilation.  Want  of  due 
cleanliness,  and  negligent  exposure  of  the  head. to  inordinate 
eold,  seem  also  to  be  productive  of  it.  Sometimes  it  ensues  as 
a  consequence  of  chronic  inflammation  of  theglands  of  the  eye*- 
lids.  The  disease,  the  author  adds,  seldom  ceases  in  less  than 
six  weeks,  and  often  continues  from  three  to  four  months  before 
the  patient. opens  his  eyes  without  assistance. 

.  I»  the  treatment^  leeches  will  generally  be  advisable  through- 
out the  whole  of  the/lisease;  and,  "  on  the  first  accession  of 
tumefaction,  the  Lest  effect  will  often  be  experienced  by  the 
insertion  of  a  small  portion  of  ointment  composed  of  lard,  but- 
ter, or  any  animal  fat,  without  wax,  with  a  proportion  of  ten 
grains  of  the  red  nitrate  of  mercury  to  six  drachms  of  the  oint- 
ment. As  the  purulency  advances,  the  liquor  plumbi  acetatis 
will  be  found  no  less  serviceable  than  in  other  instances  of  pu- 
rulent ophthalmia.  It  will  be  necessary,  however,  to  ascertain 
that  it  has  been  boiled  sufficiently  to  evaporate  any  free  acid 
which  might  otherwise  remain.'?  When  slough  forms,  a  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver  proves  highly  serviceable  in  assisting  in 
its  separation  ;  and  the  recovery  of  the  healthy  state  of  the  re- 
laxed conjunctiva  may  be  aided  by  the  use  of  a  solution  of  alum, 
or  of  the  sulphate  of  copper,  either  dropped  into  the  eye  or 
injected  with  a  syringe. 
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On  revising  the  foregoing  abstract,  we  have  been  somewhat . 
perplexed  in  considering  how  we  should  act  with  it ;  for,  al- 
though we  have  avoided,  almost  absolutely,  producing  any 
corollary  observations  or  remarks,  and  have  selected,  almost 
exclusively,  those  parts  of  the  work  that  are  of  a' general  cha- 
racter,-^leaving  a  multitude  of  views  subsidiary  to  them,  as 
satellites  are  to  their  planets,  quite  unnoticed, — we  find  that  it 
occupies  an  extent  which  is  ill  compatible  with  the  nuinerous 
existing  claims  on  the  space  of  this  Journal.  But,  those  who 
a^ree  with  us  respecting  the  character  of  the  work  will,  proba- 
bly, not  wish  that  any  thing  we  have  here  adduced  from  it  had 
been  omitted  ;  and,  m  extending  erasures  further  than  we  have 
done,  we  should  charge  ourselves  with  wilful  injustice  to  the 
author,  in  consciously  rendering  the  account  we  have  attempted 
to  give  of  his  book  less  adequate  to  it  than  our  abilities  would 
permit. 

A  treatise  of  such  a  character  as  this  cannot  be  expected  to 
come  frequently  under  our  consideration.  There  is  not  an« 
other  class  of  diseases  than  that  which  is  the  subject  of  it,  that 
ivili,  perhaps,  admit  of  so  much  additional  illustration :  and  we 
cannot  venture  even  to  hope  that  such  an  extensive  series  of 
important  original  observations  will  often  be  withheld  froOithe 
public  until  they  have  been  reflected  on  for  twenty  years,— by 
a  man,  too,  to  whom  it  is  barely  justice  to  assign  the  qualifica- 
tion of  genius, — in  an  age  like  this,  when  every  one  who  thinks 
he  has  got  an  original  idea,  hastens  to  swell  it  out  to  a  great 
volume,  which,  like  a  bubble  of  soap-lather  blown  from  the 
end  of  a  tobacqo-pipe,  floats  about  for  an  instant ;  glit- 
ters with  a  few  rays  reflected  from  the  little  boys  who  stand 
round  and  gaze  on  it  with  admiration ;  then  bursts,  from  its 
vacuity,  when  the  vapour  with  which  it  was  inflated  has  cooled ; 
atid  disappears  without  leaving  behind  it  even  a  vestige  of  its 
existence. 
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Tie  Medical  and  Surgical  Register:  conmiin^  chiefly  of  Cases  in 
the  New^Ybrk  Hospital.  By  John  Watts,  jun.  m.d.  Valentine 
MoTT,  M.D.  and  Alexander  H.  Stevens,  m.d.  Part  II.  Vol.  U 
8?o.  pp.  240.  Collins  and  Co.  New.York ;  and  Soater,  London. 
3820. 

THE  case  first  in  order  is  that  of  <<  An  extraordinary  TuawTy  sue* 
cessfully  Extirpated^*  by  Dr.  Stetens. 
The  principal  remark  we  have  to  make  respecting  this  case,  is  that 
it  presents  a  very  favonrable  specimen  of  the  degree  of  perfection  to 
which  operative  surgery  has  been  raised  in  the  United  States.  The 
tnmor  in  this  case  seems  to  have  been  of  a  carcinomatous  kind  :  for 
^^  a  scalpel  pushed  into  it,  imparted  to  the  fingers  the  grating  feel  of 
brisket^ or  intenrertebral  substance;"  and  *<  it  contained  seyeral  cavi- 
ties, from  which  a  colonrless  fluid  was  discharged."  It  extended 
laterally  from  the  situation  of  the  mastoid  process,  on  the  right  side^ 
beneath  the  tongue  and  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  to  one  inch  beyond 
the  symphisis  of  the  lower  jaw,  two  inches  beyond  the  trachea  on  the 
left  side,  and  downwards  to  two  inches  and  a  half  below  the  clavicle. 
It  hung  pendulous  externally  to  the  integuments  of  the  neck,  except- 
ing at  its  base,  which  was  attached,  as  already  indicated,  to  the  parts 
bounded  by  the  mastoid  process,  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  the  larynx 
and  two  inches  beyond  it  on  the  opposite  side,  and  the  inner  edge  of 
the  sterno-cleido  mastoid  muscle.  lis  original  adhesion  to  the  parts 
in  this  course  had  probably  been  increased  by  the  inflammation  pro* 
duced  by  an  awkward  and  unsuccessful  attempt  at  its  extirpation  on  a 
former  occasion  by  another  surgeon.  It  weighed,  after  the  fluid  it 
contained  was  evacuated,  three  pounds  and  a  half.  The  dexterity 
and  professional  ability  manifested  in  the  operation,  will  be  shown  by 
stating  that  the  wound  left  by  the  operation  <*  exhibited  the  pulsation 
of  the  external  carotid;  the  ninth  pair  of  nerves;  the  digastric,  the 
stylo-hyoid,  and  the  mylo-hyoid,  muscles ;  and  in  general  all  the  ex» 
ternal  layer  of  muscles  which  elevate  or  depress  the  os  hyoides  and  the 
cartilages  of  the  larynx;"  and  that  the  operation  was  effected  without 
the  loss  of  any  considerable  quantity  of  blood,  (but  which  was  ne- 
vertheless sufficient  to  make  Dr.  Stevens  advert  to  the  "  advantage  of 
cutting  and  securing  the  trunks  of  vessels,  before  their  branches  are 
diiided/' on  similar  occasions,)  and  with  the  most  favourable  result. 
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The  next  case  is  one  of  '*  Extemive  Infittraiion  of  Urine  su€Ces9' 
fully  treat^d/^  by  Dr.  ^tvtjus.  Thil  «ri$  M  ordinary  case  of  infiC- 
tration  of  the  scrotum  and  adjacent  parts,  from  rupture  of  the  urethra 
consequent  on  stricture.  The  nMst  interesting  remarkable  circum- 
ttanoe  respecting  it^  is  the  Tfcgrerj  of  the  patient,  although  fiYi^ 
days  had  elapsed  since  the  rupture  occurred  before  he  was  brought 
into  the  hospital^  ahd  before  any  scarifications  were  made  in  the  inte- 
guments ;  so  thai  extensive  mortification  had  already  commenced  whea 
this  measure  was  first  resorted  to* 

Dr.  Stevens  remarks  on  this  case,  that  it  illustrates  <*  the  mischiev- 
ous effects  of  violence  In  the  vise  of  the  eatheter,  ^  tending  to  produce 
a  rupture  in  the  urethra  ;".but  it  does  not  appear,  from  the  history  of 
the  case,  that  the  use  of  the  catheter  had  any  thing  to.  do  with  th^ 
production  of  the  '<  mischievous  effects,*'  or  that  a  catheter  had  ever 
be^n  used  previously  to  the  occurrence  of  the  bursting  of  the  urethta, 
which  sc^itas  to  have  happened  In  the  ordinary  way.  The  patient  had 
s  stricture,  which  became  gradually  worsen  and  one  day,~on  *'  strain- 
ing to  empty  his  bladder,  he  felt  that  the  bladder  was  partiaHy  emp- 
iM;  for,  aitbongh  oowater  was  discharged  Yrou  the  meatus  urinariusy 
hhs  scrotum  and  perineum  began  to  swell.'' 

Dr#Sceftfns  then  takes  occasion  io  reprobate  ^<  the  looseness  with 
which  writers  describe  the  degree  of  force  which  should  be  employed^ 
ki  the  various  oper&tions  of  surgery,  In  directing  moderate  force  to 
be  employed ;"  and  bo  suggests,  by  way  of  amendment,  that  **  it  were 
lietter  if  surgeons  should  say  to  their  pupils,  yoo  may  employ  for  th6 
tfediiction  of  a  hernia^  a  force  equal  to  the  weight  of  ten  pounds;  yoti 
teiay  employ  for  the  extension  in  the  redoctlonof  a  dislocated  arm,  a 
force  equal  to  the  weight  of  fifty  pounds ;  yon  may  pull  ofion  the  cord 
with  a  force  equal  to  the  weight  of  three  pouflds;  you  may  posh  in  the 
i^tbeter  with  a  force  equal  to  the  weight  of  one  pound/'  If  we  were 
4iq)0sed  to  wonder  at  any  thing,  we  should  wonder  thdt  a  praetict^ 
^rgeon  could  suggest  snch  precepts*  They  are  like  the  specnkatlotis 
Of  a  tnan  ndt  only  unversed  in  clinical  experience,  but  also  nnac 
quaintcd  with  the  physiology  of  the  human  body.  A  disciple  of 
Boretli  And  the  mechanical  physiologists  would  hardly  have  fallen  on 
•nch  a  project.  Were  we,  also,  disposed  to  urge  particular  objdctrons 
to  the  precepts  which  Dt;  Stevens  has  adduced  as  examples  of  bis  prou 
posed  means  of  instruction,  vre  should  argne  for  the  inadequacy,  in 
the  generality  of  instances,  of  the  force  he  has  proposed  as  proper  fc^ 
ilttaining  the  object  in  view,  in  at  least  oAe  of  the  cases  :  thus,  a  de- 
gree of  force  equal  to  the  weight  of  fifty  pounds  would  be  useless  in 
Aimosit  every  instance,  in  an  adult,  as  a^  moans  of  extension  for  the 
re<luction  of  a  dislocated  arm;  and,,  instead  of  ono  [loand  being  thie 
oxtent  of  force  allowable  in  the  introduction  of  the  catheter,  we  be- 
lieve that  there  are  many  surgeons,  who  are  considered  good. ones  too, 
who  would  think  force  to  an  extent  equivalent  to  twenty  pounds  too 
confined  a  restriction  in  cases  of  very  frequent  occurrence. 

"  Remarks  on  the  Treatment  of  Secondary  Syphilis;**  by  A.  H. 
Stevens,  m.d.   The  principal  object  of  this  paper  Is  said  by  the  author 
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to  be  **  to  make  known  the  remits  of  the  writer^s  experienoe  in  tbe 
New- York  Hospital,  in  the  use  of  a  compouud  syrup  of  sars^pgrilki 
and  guiacuui;  for  llie  cure  of  what  are  termed  cases  of  secondary  sj- 
fibtlis,  and  other  severe  forms  of  disease  arising' from  tke  action  of 
mercury,  in  constitutions  prednpoeed  to  scrofula."  There  is  nothing 
in  the  author's  observatipns  tkat  is  either  new  or  calctikted  to  b^  partiv 
cularly  interesting  to  the  fiiigiisii  practilioner.  We  shall,  however^' 
extract  the  following  passage,  as  it  presents  a  summary  of  the  results 
alluded  to.   .  ^  '    '.    ■  ''  ^  ,  "     • 

"The  difiiculty  of  distinguishmg  cases  that  require  a  ^rtker  use  of 
mercury,  from  those  ki  wJiicb  disease  is  kept. up  by  the  continued  ac- 
tion of  that  medicine,  after  tiie  administration  of  it  has  ceased^  has  led 
me  to  adopt  as  a  rule,  never  to  prescribe  it  wher^  it  has  been  pi»f  iously 
given  tn  unascertained  quantities ;  and  t^ree  fourths  of  the  cases  I  hajro 
met  with- have  been  immediately  reliei^ed,  and,  to  the  best  of  Jiiy  know*- 
ledge,  nltimately  cared,  by  the  use  of  the  preparation  alluded  to  and 
the  deeoctton  of  sarsaparilla,  without  ttie  necessity  of  a  further  use  of 
iOerciiry*,'\ 

**  A  Case  of  Contraction  of  the  Vagina,  from  Sloughing' caused  by  a 
tedious  Labour^  in  which  the  Cicatrix  was  tafeii/ divided  by  a  Bistoury 
to  facilitate  Pariurition  during  a  subsequent  Labour;*'  by  Dr,  Ste-» 
YENS.  The  title  of  thi^  pap^r  sufficiently  indicates  its  chief  praedcal 
interest.  Tbe  case  comes  under  tlie  class  of  those  which  the  sagacious 
physician  of  the  Pyrenees  described  to  Borden  as  *'  uu  tissu  de  menoA 
details,  de  petits  £uts,  4ans  le  cas  d'etre  pr^vus  par  les  connoisseurs 
ou  du  moins  bien  trait^s  lorsqu'ils  se  pr6sentent." 

'  '*  J  Case  of  Arm  Presentation,  attended  with  untoward  Cireumi 
stances,  in  which  the  Child  was  extracted  in  a  peculiar  inannerf^  by 
Dr.  Stbvensk  The  eKtraetion  was  accomplished  by  employing  force 
so  as  to  make  the  body  of  the  child  turn  hi  a  manner  similar  to  what  it 
does  in  wh9t  is  called  the  **  spontaneous  evolution,"  when  the  breech 
is  expelled  before  the  head  in  an  arm  presentation.  This  was  effeete^ 
hy  *'  making  an  incision  (the  child  being  dead)  as  high  up  on  the  back 
as  ,1  safely  could,"  says:Dr.  Stevens,  ''with  a.  blunt  bistoury  passed 
along  the  fore-fiiiger ;  inserting  a  blunt  hook  into  it,  and  pulliug  ia  a 
direction  obliquely  downwards  and  forwards,  (the  back  of  the  child 
presenting  to  the  abdomen  of  the  mother,)  so  as  to  bring  the  buttocks 
down;  and,  having  perfectly  succeeded,  I  made  a  second  incision,  im^ 
mediately  above  the  hip^  introduced  the  hook  as  before^  and  extracted 
the  child,  breech  foremost." 

'  *^  Remarks  on  the  Means  of  arresting  the  Course  of  the  Blood 
through  the  Tibial  Arteries  f'  by  Dr.  Stevens.  The  principal  ob* 
ject  of  this  article  is  to  recommend  the  use  of  a  form  of  the  tourniquet 
invented  by  Dr.  Moore,  of  Massachusetts,  m\\\  the  addition  of  a 
splint  suggested  by  tbe  author  himself,  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  the 
circulation  in  the  tibial  arteries.  We  have  not  yet  received  the  Jburnal 
which  contains  the  description  of  Dr.  Moore's  tourniquet,  and  must. 
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therefore,  defer  until  a  future  time  any  remarks  we  have  to  offer  n 
this  paper. 

**  Remarks  on  Fistula  Lachrymalis ;"  by  Dr.  Stevens.  Tbb 
article  contains  merely  an  account  of  Mr.  Dupuy trends  mode, of  ope. 
rating  for  the  cure  of  the  disease  above  named,  which  has  already  been 
described  in  a  late  Number  of  this  Joumstl. 

"  A  Case  of  Crural  Hernia:^*  by  Dr.  Stevens.  The  bbtory  of 
this  case  presents  nothing  new;  but  Dn  Stevens  takes  the  opportunity 
which  the  narration  of  it  offers,  for  making  some  remarks  on  the  risk 
**  of  cutting  the  intestine  by  the  incision  upwards,  as  recommended  by 
Gimbemat,  Lawrence,  and  others/'  and  of  recommending  the  use  of 
an  instrument  of  his  invention,  for  the  division  of  the  crural  ligament^ 
which  Dr.  Stevens  does  not  appear  to  have  hitherto  employed.  It  has 
some  analogy  with  the  gorget,  both  in  its  £gure  and  in  the  mode  in 
which  it  effects  the  requisite  incision ;  and,^  in  saying  this*  we  believe  we 
state  what  is  sufficient  to  show  that  it  never  will  be  employed  by  any 
good  surgeon,  if  the  inventor  of  it  be,  perhaps,  excepted. 

*<  Cases  of  Gonorrhoea^  cured  by  Cubebs  f  by  Dr.  Stevens.  These 
cases,  from  the  length  of  their  duration,  (fifteen  days  being  the  shortest 
period,)  under  the  use  of  the  cubebs,  appear  to  us  to  present  evidence 
disadvantageous  to  the  reputation  of  the  remedy :  the  results  were  cer- 
tainly much  less  favourable  to  it,  excepting  that  no  positive  mischief 
seems  here  to  have  occurred  from  its  administration,  than  those  which 
have  been  published  in  this  country. 

The  whole  of  the  book  before  us  is  not  occupied  by  articles  of  such 
little  val ue  as  those  which  'hd ve  hitherto  been  noticed .  The  paper  next 
in  order  is  by  Dr.  Watts^  and  it,  like  the  other  writings  of  this  phy* 
sician,  contains  matters  of  interest  and  importance,  selected  and  ar« 
ranged  by  a  well-cultivated  taste,  and  reasoned  on,  for  the  most  part, 
with  sound  judgment.  This  paper  occupies  above  150  pages,  and 
presents  an  excellent  account  of  the  yellow.fever,  as  it  appeared  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  United  States  in  the  year  1819;  with  some  reflections, 
of  a  general  character,  on  the  history,  nature,  and  treatment,  of  that 
disease,  and  on  the  policy  of  the  American  go.vernment  respecting  the 
means  of  preventing  it.  As  an  abstract  of  this  dissertation  was  given 
in  the  Proemium  to  the  present  volume  of  this  Journal,  in  conjunction 
with  similar  accounts  of  several  other  treatises  on  the  same  subject,  we 
shall  not  here  enter  into  the  review  of  it ;  though  we  are  disposed  to 
remark,  that  Dr.  Watts  appears  to  us  to  have,' in  two  instances,  drawn 
inferences  which  are  not  sufficiently  well  supported  by  facts.  The  first 
of  which  IS,  that  the  yellow-fever  is  ^<  an  aggravated  form  of  bilious 
remittent  fever ;"  the  second,  that  it  is  neyer  propagated  by  contagion. 
It  is  shown  in  the  compilation  above  referred  to,  that  evidence  has  been 
wanting,  in  many  cases,  of  the  existence  of  either  organic  lesion. or  par- 
ticular functional  disorder  in  the  liver ;  and,  though  the  endemic  origin 
of  the  disease  in  the  United  States  seems  to  have  been  prov^ed  in  the 
most  satisfactory  manner,  there  is  still  probable  evidence  that  it  has,  in 
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some  instances,  been  communicated  by  means  of  contagion,  after  having 
originated  in  the  way  just  designated.  The  notion  of  the  casual  origin 
of  animal  poison  in  the  way  here  indicated^  is,  we  are  aware,  regarded 
^  as  an  unphilosophical  inference  by  some  men  of  eminent  talents ;  but  it 
is,  nevertheless,  a  notion  which  is  entertained  by  almost  every  modem 
physician  who  has  had  much  experience  in  ihe  observation  of  Xht  fevers 
of  Europe,  to  which  the  notion  is,  by  them,  applied ;  and,  if  it  ii  true 
.with  respect  to  the  typhous  fever  of  Europe,  there  are  good  grounds  for 
inferring,  by  analogy,  that  it  is  also  true  with  respect  to  the  yellow- 
lever  of  America  and  the  Antilles. 

*♦  Further  Remarks  on  ihe  Case  of  Ligature  of  the  Arteria  InnOm 
minaiaf*  by  Valentine  Mott,  m.d.  Although  Dr.  Mott  makes 
too  particular  allusions,  it  seems  that  these  remarks  are  adduced  in  con- 
sequence of  its  having  been  argued  that  the  case  in  question  was  not 
one  of  aueiirism.  As  we  ourselves  expressed  sucli  an  opinion,  (see  the 
Number  of  this  Journal  for  August,  I8I9,)  we  shall  transcribe  here 
the  whole  of  those  remarks. 

^In  my  first  communication  of  this  caSe,  in  the  Hospital  Register 
for  1818,  it  is  stated  (page  50)  that  *  the  subclavian  artery,  internally 
and  externally  to  the  disease,  was  pervious.'  To  this  it  niay  now  be 
added,  that,  where  this  artery  opens  into  the  ulcer  left  from  the  wound 
of  the  operation,  it  appears  not  only  pervious,  but  of  the  natural  size, 
and  the  coats  free  from  any  diseased  appearance.  Externally  towards 
the  axilla,  the  artery  is  somewhat  enlarged  in  diameter,  but  exhibits  no 
appearance  of  disorganization  of  its  coats,  either  externally  or  inter- 
nally. 'About  an  inch  from  the  ujcer,  or  just  as  the  artery  has  passed 
between  the  scaleni  muscles^  there  is  an  irregulariy-shaped  ^elliptical 
opening  upon  its  upper  side,  lar«»e  enough  to  receive  the  extfemity  of 
the  fore  finger.  The  edges  of  this  opening  Jlre  jagged  and  Uneven,  and 
the  surface  of  tfie  artery  internally  is  of  a  brownish-yellow  colour,  to 
the  extent  of  half  an  inch  on  the  inside  of  the  opening,  and  more  than 
an  inch  towards  the  axilla.  The  internal  coat  of  the  artery  has  a  ru- 
gous or  puckered  appearance;  separated  a  little  ftom  the  muscular  coat, 
very  friable,  and  evidently  in  a  degenerated  state.  The  opening  of  the 
artery  coniniunicates  directly  with  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  sac, 
which  contains  coagula ;  and,  upon  removing  these,  the  surface  of  the 
sac  is  seen  puckered,  or  thrown  into  a  great  number  of  little  folds,  giv- 
ing it  at  first  sight  the  appearance  of  containing  a  number  of  holes. 

**  This  account  is  taken  from  the  morbid  parts  before  me;  and  the 
preparation  has  been  seen  and  exaniiiied  by  Dr.  Post,  Dr.  Hosack,  Dr. 
Stevens,  Dr.  Watts,  and  others,  who  have  authorized  nie  to  state  that 
they  are  satisfied  as  to  the  nature  of  the  case.'' 

''  Two  Cases  of  disunited  Fractures^  successfully  treated  hy  Seton  T 
by  Dr.  Mott.  The  results  of  former  experience  in  the  practice  here 
designated,  were  stated  in  a  late  Number  of  this  Journal,  (Nov.  1818.) 
We  shall  transcribe  the  accounts  of  these  cases  in  detail. 

"  Case  1. — Stephen  Hammon<l,  iv^td  about  33  years,  was  admitted 
into  the  hospital  ui;h  lameness,  in  consecpience  of  a  fracture  of  the  leg 
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about  seven  months  since.  Upon  exaoiination,  the  tibia  was  found  un- 
united, and  to  admit  of  very  free  motion  between  its  ends.  The  fibula 
was  entire,  and  the  patient  believed  it  never  bad  been  broken.  From 
the  account  which  he  gave,  it  appeared  that  he  had  been  subjected  to 
the  proper  treatment  for  the  restoration  of  a  broken  bone ;  but  he 
stated  that  it  never  showed  any  disposition  to  unite,  under  the  course 
which  was  pursued. 

**  As  his  general  health  was  not  good,  he  was  put  upon  tonic  medi- 
cines and  invigorating  diet ;  and  1  directed  that  a  stimulating  plaster  of 
gum-ammoniac  and  mercury  should  be  applied  over  the  part^  with  the 
many-tailed  bandage ;  and  splints  to  reach  above  the  knee  and  below 
the  ankle,  and  to  be  very  firmly  secured ;  and  I  advised  him  to  walk 
upon  it  with  the  assistance  of  his  crutches,  as  much  as  the  pain  would 
any  way  permit ;  informing  him  that  the  object  in  wishing  this  exercise 
was  to  inflame  and  irritate  the  ends  of  the  bone,  and  that  he  must  not 
desist,  even  though  considerable  pain  should  accompany  it.  This  was 
persevered  in  for  several  weeks ;  but,  finding  little  or  no  pain  to  attend 
it,  and  no  appearance  of  inflammation  in  or  about  the  fracture,  and  no 
hope  of  amendment,  it  was  discontinued.  Blisters  were  next  repeat- 
edly tried,  but  to  no  purpose.  Very  powerful  shocks  of  electricity, 
also,  were  passed  in  different  directions  through  the  part,  but  they  pro- 
duced no  beneficial  effects. 

"  A  seton  was  next  introduced.  This  I  did  by  making  a  small  inci- 
sion upon  the  outside  of  the  tibia,  down  to  the  fractured  ends ;  then 
passing  between  the  bones  the  stilette  of  a  small  trocar,  and  pushing  it 
out  on  the  opposite  side,  the  seton  was  readily  introduced  with  an  eyed 
probe. 

"In  a  few  days  considerable  inflammation  and  pain  supervened, 
which  requirisd  emollient  poultices  and  the  antiphlogistic  treatment  to 
subdue.  This  was  soon  followed  by  a  copious  discharge  of  matter 
from  the  seton,  and  a  collection  of  pus  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  tibia, 
which  was  evacuated  by  a  small  incision.  After  five  or  six  weeks,  he 
became  sensible  of  ap  increase  of  firmness  in  the  leg ;  and  from  this 
time  he  was  directed  to  diminish  the  size  of  the  seton  one  thread  every 
other  day,  until  it  was  all  removed.  It  continued  to^grow  stronger  every 
day ;  and,  in  a  short  time  after  the  wounds  healed,  he  was  permitted 
to  walk  a  little  upon  it,  when  splinted  and  tightly  bandaged ;  and  in 
about  three  months  the  bone  was  firmly  united.  ' 

**  Case  II.— >John  Smith,  aged  41  years,  became  a  patient  in  the 
hospital  in  1819)  in  consequence  of  an  un-uuited  fracture  of  the  thigh- 
bone, of  twelve  months  standing.  It  occurred  at  sea,  and  at  the  same 
time  several  of  his  ribs  were  frftctured.  Thirty-six  days  after  the  ac. 
cident  he  arrived  at  Halifax,  without  having  had  any  attention  paid  to 
the  adjustment  of  the  bones.  After  his  arrival,  he  states  that  little 
notice  was  taken  of  his  thigh,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  reduce  it. 
He  recovered  without  diiliculty  from  the  Iraoture  of  his  ribs.  The  se- 
veral nieans  mentioned  in  Case  1.  were  tried,  but  without  benefit.  The 
limb  v^  us  considerably  shortened,  from  the  obliquity  of  the  fracture  and 
ends  of  the  b«me  overlapping.  No  advantage  attending  the  use  of  the 
means  referred  to;  a  seton  was  recommended.     In  the  introduction  of 
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this,  much  more  difficulty  was  experienced  than,  in  the  case  of 
Hammond. 

'' An  incision  was  made  on  the  inside  of  the  thigh,  a  little  to  the 
outerside  of  the  artery,  so  as  to  come  down  upon  the  centre  of  the  ends 
of  the  bones,  where  they  overlapped.  The  stillette  was  then  attempted 
to  be  passed  between  the  bones  ;  but  this  was  found  altogether  imprac- 
ticable, from  their  very  close  contact,  even  though  the  limb  was 
changed  from  one  position  to  another.  Instruments  of  different  sizes 
were  resorted  to,  but  they  could  only  be  made  to  pass  a  very  small  dis« 
tance.  A  gimblet  was  tried,  -^ut  very  little  progress  could  be  made. 
Having  provided  for  the  occasion  a  carpenter's  bit^  about  the  size  of  a 
large  trocar,  I  found  with  this  a  passage  could  be  made  with  the  great- 
est facility.  Then,  by  making  an  incision  down  to  the  end  of  the  in- 
strument, on  the  outside  of  the  thigh,  a  large  seton  wai  readily  conveyed 
through  between  the  bones,  by  means  of  a  long  eyed  probe. 

*'  After  the  expiration  of  three  ooonths,  the  thigh  becoming  firmer, 
and  much  less  motion  bebg  felt  between  the  ends  of  the  fracture,  be 
was  permitted  gradually  to  lessen  the  size  of  the  seton.  The  firmness 
continued  regularly  to  increase ;  but  it  was  not  until  after  eight  months 
had  elapsed,  that  the  thigh  had  acquired  sufficient  firmness  to  enable 
him  to  support  the  weight  of  his  body,  by  the  aid  of  a  crutch. 

**  It  is  now  more  than  twelve  months  since  the  seton  was  introduced, 
and  the  bone  appears  to  be  firmly  united.  The  shortening  of  the  hmb 
does  not  exceed  three  inches  and  a  half." 

"  A  Can  in  which  the  Right  Carotid  Artery  woi  tied,  for  the  gafe 
Removal  of  a  Tumor  f'  by  Dr.  Mott.  The  practice  alluded  to  in  the 
title  of  this  paper,  seems  to  be  favourably  regarded  by  the  generality , 
of  modern  surgeons.  The  few  points  of  an  interesting  character  in  the 
history  of  this  case  could  not  be  stated,  without  entering  into  details 
which  our  limits  will  not  admit  of.  We  (hpuld  however  remark,  that 
the  operation,  which  was  one  of  much  difficulty,  appears  to  have  been 
performed  with  great  dexterity ;  but,  when  we  consider  the  able  and 
successful  manner  in  which  a  ligature  was  applied  to  the  arteria  inno- 
niinata  by  Dr.  Mutt, — an  operation  which,  considering  its  extreme 
difficulty^  as  well  as  its  object,  we  regard  as  one  of  the  most  admirable 
specimens  of  operative  surgery, — we  can  expect  nothing  from  him  but 
manifestations  of  great  abilities  in  this  department  of  the  healiug  art« 

The  last  article  in  this  volume  is  an  account  of  "  <i  Case  of  Cardm  , 
noma  of  the  Penis  cured  by  Amputation,  and  subsequent  Removal  of 
the  Inguinal  Glands,  successfully  T  by  Dr.  Mott,     The  remarks  we 
made  res|>ectiug  the  last  case  are  equally  well  applicable  to  this  also. 
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TRANSACTIONS  OF  SCIEN17FIC  SOCIKTIES, 

'nOYJL  SOCIETY  0/  Londan.-^Nov.  «3,     A  &srru  to  the 
President  from  Ike  Earl  of  Morton  was  read)  comantoicaliog  a 
carious  fact  in  natural  kfetorj. 

The  £arl  of  Morton  had  receif  ed,  some  years  sinee,  a  male  pmgga 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope«  From  this  and  an  Arabian  bioed 
chestnut  mare  a  female  hybrid  was  produced^  which  possessed  icidica* 
tions,  both  as  to  colour  and  form,  of  lier  mixed  breed.  In  the  pos- 
session of  another  person,  the  same  mare  was  afterwards  bred  from  by 
an  Arabian  horse ;  the  result  was  singular;  as,  although  it  had  the 
general  appearance  of  the  Arabian  breed,  it  bore,  in  several  respects, 
characters  which  belong  to  the  qut^g^,  such  as  stripes  and  marks  on 
the  body,  and  in  the  hair  of  the  maoe* 


Oase  ofExthrpatum  of  the  Thyroid  Gland,  by  Dr.  KhEiS,  of  Slutt- 
gardt«-^A  boy,  eleven  years  of  age,  deaf  and  dumb,  and  of  a  very 
delicate  constitution,  had,  from  his  infancy,  a  circumscribed  tumor 
situate  on  the  left  side  of  the  neck,  about  the  size  of  a  nut,  and  which 
had  gradually  increased  in  bulk.  After  having  been  put  under  the 
care  of  several  practitioners,  he  was  brought  to  Dr.  Klein.  The 
tumor  commenced  on  the  left  side,  at  the  margin  of  the  jaw,  occupied 
the  whole  of  the  left  side  of  the  neck,  as  far  as  from  the  larynx  to 
behind  the  ear,  and  down  as  low  as  the  third  rib.  Vessels  of  the  size 
of  the  finger  run  over  its  surface:  it  was  movable  with  difficulty,  ra- 
ther because  of  its  weight  than  of  its  adherence  to  the  parts  beneath. 
H  was  a  little  irregular,  or  tuberculated,  in  its  construction  ;  and  the 
pulsation  of  the  arteries  which  penetrated  its  interior  could  be  dis. 
tinctly  felt  lii  several  parts.  Its  removal  by  the  knife  having  been 
determined  on,  the  patient  was  laid  on  a  table,  so  that  his  head,  shouU 
ders,  and  legs,  might  be  most  effectually  secured  by  assistants.  On 
making  the  necessary  preliminary  incisions  in  the  integuments,  the 
veins,  which  were  much  dilated,  were  divided,  and  threw  out  about 
hftlf-a-pound  of  blood  ;  but  they  were  soon  secured  by  compression 
with  the  fingers,  as  well  as  the  subclavian  artery.  After  the  flaps  of 
the  integunients  were  dissected  aside,  the  tumor  was  forcibly  drawn 
outwards ;  and,  using  sometimes  the  fingers  and  sometimes  the  scalpclA 
or  its  handle,  it  was  separated  from  the  larynx  and  trachea.  The  ope- 
ration  occupied  a  minute  and  a  half;  but  Dr.  Klein  was  surprised  to 
find  DO  hemorrhage,  even  from  the  thyroid  arteries,  which  were,  of 
coarse,  divided.  On  examining  the  patient,  however,  he  was  found 
to  be  insensible  ;  and,  though  every  proper  means  was  used  for  three, 
quarters  of  an  hour,  it  uas  found  impossibio  to  restore  him  to  life. 
On  opening  the  body,  it  was  found  that  neither  the  carotid  artery,  the 
par  vagum,  the  jugular  vein,  nor  the  trachea,  had  been  injured;  but 
all  the  vessels  of  the  dura  mater  and  the  brain  were  gorged  with  blood : 
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there  was  a  large  qqantUf  of  ftcran  In  ike  ventricles.  ^^  I  think  mj^ 
self  authoffisEed,'*  aajs  Dt.  Kkln,  ^<  to  conclude  that  the  patient  dii^ 
of  apopLezj  occasioned  bj  the  re?olution  in  the  circulation  vrbich  the 
operfttioo  bad  caused.  The  t«raor  Itself  was  fonnd  bjr  tho  thj^roid 
gland)  which  had  suffered  ditorganiaalion  tbronghout  its  whole  atmev 
turey  eiceptiag  a  small  portion  on  the  right  sifle«  It  weighed  two 
pounds,  «tid  Its  base  was  of  about  six  Inches  diameter  in  erery  ^tec« 
tion.  It  was  formed  of  a  solid,  lardaoeons,  reddish  substante^  divldei 
into  seyeral  lobules." 

In  regard  to  the  cause  of  death  ie  this  case,  we  would  suggest  to 
others  the  consideration  whether  or  not  mora/  circumstances  had  some 
influence  in  causing  it.  The  agitation  and  suffering  of  the  boj,— • 
being  deaf  and  dumb,  and  consequently  incapable  of  anderstanding 
the  object  or  necessity  of  the  operation, — must  have  been  extremely 
intense.  We  doubt  whether  such  an  oiieration  on  such  a  subject  was 
justifiable. 


Professor  Dupuy,  of  the  Veterinary  School  of  Alfort,  has  made 
some  further  experiments  (noticed  in  the  Compie  rendu  des  Travaux 
•de  VEcole  royak  d' Alfort,  dans  la  stance  du  At  Nov,  1820,)  on  tho 
itioculation  of  the  scab  in  sheep,  which  tend  to  establish  very  satisfac- 
torily the  utility  of  the  practice.  At  a  time  when  this  disease  was 
prevalent  in  an  extensive  flock,  and  of  a  very  confluent  form,  he  ino- 
culated two  hundred,  of  which  only  three  died ;  whil3t  tho  mortality 
in  those  who  took  the  disease  naturally  was  in  the  proportion  of  ono 
in  five.  There  were,  besides,  reasons  for  a  supposition  that  the  three 
inoculated  sheep  which  died  had  taken  the  disease  naturally  preriously 
to,  or  about  the  time  of,  the  operation. 

We  are  not  aware  whether  or  not  inoculation  for  tlie  scab  has  been 
practised  in  England,  and  wo  have  not  the  means  at  this  moment^ 
when  these  observations  are  required  for  the  press,  of  ascertaining  this 
point;  though  we  have  some  reason  to  think  that,  if  it  hud  been 
practised,  it  would  not  have  escaped  our  knowledge;  but  it  has  often 
been  resorted  to  in  France,  in  Italy,  and  in  Hungary^  and  always  with 
the  most  favourable  results, — the  inoculated  aninials  escaping  the  dis-> 
ease  by  infection^  and  having  it,  almost  universally,  in  su  mild  a  form 
as  to  be  free  from  danger  of  fatal  consequences.  Wc  may  remark 
here^  that  the  supposition,  which  had  at  one  time  gained  some  degree 
of  credit,  of  the  identity  of  cow-pox  and  the  scab,  has  been  proved  to 
be  incorrect;  and  it  has  also  been  found  that  cow.pox  will  not  pror 
serve  sheep  from  the  scab. 

The  most  favourable  parts  for.  the  inoculation,  for  many  reasons, 
are  those  points  of  the  chest  which  are  devoid  of  wool.  Three  or  four 
punctures  should  be  made,  to  secure  the  success  of  the  operation : 
more  would  produce  an  inconvenient  local  afTeclion, 

We  some  time  since  noticed  in  this  Journal,  (April  1S19,}  that 
Mr.  Wilkinson,  ^f  Newpastle,  had  found  signs  of  inflammation  of 
the  spinal  marrow,  in  several  instances,  in  hor&es  which  had  died  of 
tctauus:  Professor  Dupuy  says,  that  he  has  always  fo.und  such  «a 
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aflfectron  of  this  part  after  death  from  this  disease.  He  adds  to  this 
interesting  fact  the  folio wiog  observations :— A  troop  of  cows,  con. 
sisting  of  fifty  in  number,  was  attacked  with  an  epixooty  which  was 
prevalent  at  the  time,  (in  1814;)  when,  on  the  Sd  of  June,  there 
occurred  a  violent  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning.  On  the  following 
day,  fifteen  of  the  animals,  which  had  been  previously  diseased,  died 
on  the  next  day,  almost  suddenly.  Prof.  Dnpuy  dissected  them.  He 
«>nly  found  considerable  disease  of  the  spinal  marrow,  which  was 
much  softened,  with  effusion  of  serum  into  the  theca. 

Suiphaie  of  Platinum  a  Test  for  Gelatinc^-Mf.  E.  I>avy  recom. 
mends  the  use  of  the  sulphate  of  platinum  in  detecting  small  quantities 
of  gelatine.  From  comparative  experiments  made  with  it,  and  astrin* 
gent  infusions,  he  found,  that  when  the  quantity  of  gelatine  was  so 
small  as  not  to  be  effected  by  strong  infusions  of  oak»bark,  nut.galls, 
or  catechu,  stili  there  was  an  immediate  precipitate  on  adding  the  - 
sulphate  of  platinum.  Where  the  proportion  of  gelatine  was  so  re* 
duced  as  not  even  to  affect  sulphate  of  platinum  at  first^  the  precipitate 
was  immediately  produced  on  boiling  the  fluid. 

The  different  astringent  infusions,  as  of  oak-bark,  nut.galls,  cate. 
chu,  &c.  do  not  act  uniformly  on  the  various  kinds  of  gelatine:  thus,, 
an  infusion  of  catechu  would  produce  no  precipitate  in  solutions  of 
paper-hangers'  size;  but  the  sulphate  of  platinum  acts  equally  on  all 
kinds  of  size,  and  throws  down  precipitates  which  appear  to  be  al- 
ways similar,  not  being  affected  even  by  the  presence  of  free  acid  in 
the  solution. — Journal  of  Science^  Sfc. 

On  Iodine,  and  its  Existence  in  Sponge, — We  inserted,  in  a  late 
Number,  a  paper  by  Dr.  Cqindct,  on  the  use  of  iodine  as  a  remedy 
for  bronchocele;  and  gave,  at  the  same  time,  an  account  of  Mr. 
Fife's  discovery  of  its  existence  in  sponge:  we  now  find  that  Mr. 
StKAUB,  of  Hofwyl,  as  early  as  December  I8I9,  appears  to  have 
shown  its  existence  in  this  substance,  and  proposed  the  use  of  it  in. 
stead  of  the  spongia  nsta  in  medicine.  In  order  to  obtain  the  iodine 
fromsponge,  the  latter,  after  being  burnt,  was  washed  with  water,  and 
the  solution  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid  ;  and  in  this  way  so  much 
was  obtained  from  half  an  ounce  of  sponge  as  to  confirm  the  ideas  pre- 
viously entertained,  that  its  medicinal  properties  were  owing  to  this 
substance. 

Mr.  Straub  recommends  trials  of  preparations  of  iodine  in  medicine, 
and  thinks  that,  where  salts  formed  from  it  cannot  be  obtained,  an 
alcoholic  extract  of  burnt  sponge  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  burnt 
sponge  itself. 

Mr.  Straub  also  asserts  the  existence  of  iodine  in  turf.-  He  was  led 
to  examine  this  substance  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  odour  he  ob- 
served in  the  neighbourhood  of  those  buildings  where  turf  is  burnt. 
Repeated  experiments  confirmed  this  conjocture;  and,  by  acting  on 
two  pounds  of  turf,  abundant  evidence  of  the  existence  of  iodine  in  it 
may  be  obtained.  It  was  found  also  in  the  cinders  of  iha  helminto- 
corton^  thuQgli  in  very  small  quantities. 
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TUe  quantity  of  rain  fallen  in  the  mouth  of  December, 

is  1  inch  and  61-100tb8. 

MONTHLY  CATALOGUE  OF  BOOKS. 

General  Elements  of  Pathology,    hy  Whitlock  Niclioll,  m.d.    «vo. 

Practical  Electricity  and  Galvanism;  containing  a  series  of  Experiments, 
calculated  for  the  use  of  those  who  are  desirous  ot'l>ecoining  acquainted  with  that 
branch  of  Seience.    Second  EditioM.     By  J.  Cuthbertson.     8vo. 

An  Inqtiiiy  into  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Gravel,  Calculus,  and  other 
Diseases  connected  with  a  deranged  Operation  of  the  Urinary  Organs,  i'; 
Kobeit  Pcout,  M.D.    8vo.  7s.  6d.  boards. 
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Arnott*8  Cases,  illustrating  the  improved  Treatmeot  of  Stricture  in  the  Urethra 
and  Rectum  by  the  nevr  Instrnment,  the  Dilator.    8vp.    4s.  6d.  hoards. 

Practical  Ohscrvations  in  Midwifery/with  a  Selection  of  Cases.  Part  I.  By 
John  Kamsbothani,  M.D.    8vo.  10s.  6d« 

Practical  Observations  on  Ciironic  Affections  of  the  Digestive  Organs^  and  on 
Bilious  and  Nervoas  Disorders*    By  ^ohn  Thomas,  M.n.'  Svct-    6s. 

Thomson*s  System  of  Chemistry.    Sixth  Edition.    4  vols.  8  vo.    31. 

Dtc4iomiry  &f  Chemistry.    By  Andrew  Ure,  m.d.    One  Iari;e  8vo.  vol.  it.  Is. 

Cooke's  History  of  the  various  Species  of  Palsy ;  with  the  Method  of  Cure- 
Being  the  First  Part  of  the  Second  Volume  of  Dr.  Cooke's  Treatise  on  Nervous 
Dineases.    8vo,    69.  boards. 

{hIGH^BY  and  son,  FLBET-8TREET.) 


TO  COKRESPON  Dents. 

Several  Comrmuucations  were  received  altout  the  commlsncement  nf  the  last 
monthf  that,  from  their  relation  to  others  which  hfid  appeared  in  the  Journal, 
«r  their  peculiar  nature,  thould  have  been  inserted  with  as  little  delay  as  pas* 
sibie^  Our  apology  fbf  their  not  appearing  in  this  Number  is,  ihi^t  (in  tonsC' 
quence  of  ihe  Proemium  occurring  m  the  past  month)  it  was  printed  eff 
unusually  early »  these  remarks  apply  especially  16  the  Papers  tfDr,  Gkatta w 
and  Mr.  W^ALtis.. 

Nottpithstajuling  the  great  extent  to  vfhieh  the  Joumpl  has,  of  late,.  hUen 
occupied  by  Original  Communications^  we  view  with  much  pleasure  the  large 
packet  of  them  which  is  still  before  us;  for^  though  it  koLS  becotne  necessary  ihal 
foe  should  select  from  them  with  much  restriction,  d  V6rp  greai  proportion  of 
them  is  of  so  valuable  a  kind,  that  we  cannot  but  he  gratified  on  the  reception  of 
them.  The  writers  will,  we  are  confident,  readily  excuse  the  necessary  delay  in 
the  publication  of  them ;  for^  the  necessity  of  this' delay,  under  the  circumstances 
tAone  alluded  to,  must  be  as  pleasing  to  the  Readers  of  the  Journal  as  it  is  to  the 
Editor. 

We  offer  our  best  thanks  to  the  Oxford  Correspondent  who  has  of  late  shown 
$0  much  usnduity  in  our  favour ;  but  we  cannot  insert  the  account  given  in  hts 
tost  letter  without  giving  at  ihe  same  time  some  authority  for  the  facts  relucted 
in  it*  None  of  our  Headers,  we  are  assured^  would  think  statements  of  assumed 
facts,  speaking  with  a  general  a Uusion,  worthy  of  consideration^  unless  they  are 
msome  way  or  other  authenticated, 

TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

The  increased  vulue  of  the  back  Numbers  of  tMs  Journal,  since  the  pablica- 
tion  of  the  GiiKeral  Index  to  the  Forty  Volumes,  Imvinfr  cmtsed  so  const- 
derable  a  demand,  as  to  oblige  the  Proprietors  to  reprint  several  of  the  early 
Numbers,  iheif  have  determined  vpmi  a  temporary  reduction  in  the  price 
of  all  the  Numbers  (eoiw;wwc</  in  the  forty  Voi>umes,  (beings No,  \  to2S»4) 
which  will,  titeref ore,  be  sold,  during  the  next  six  months,  at  Is,  6d,  each:  t^ter 
which  time,  they  can  only  be  had  at  the  usual  pnceof2s.  Qd* 

%*  THE  GENERAL  INDEX  to  the  London  Medical  and  Physical 
Journal,  from  Volume  1  to  40,  inclusive,  cofnpnsing  an  Amdytical  TMe  af 
their  Ctmtents,  arranged  in  Alpliabetical  Order,  with  reference  to  the  whole  of 
the  eited  antltorities  wider  their  Nominrd  Characters,  8fc.  was  lately  published 
by  John  Souter,  73,  St,  PauVs  Church-yard, 

Persons  finding  any  difficulty  in  procuring  tfte  progressive  Numbers  of  the 
Journal,  the  Pkoemia,  or  the  General  Index,  will  please  to  address  a  line  to 
ike  Publisher,  as  above,  which  will  ensure  a  removal  of  every  diffiatlty. 
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NOTICE. 
Another  of  the  series  of  Proem  I A  to  the  several  volumes  of  thii  Jewrrtali 
{which  commenced  with  that  to  the  forty-tldrd  volume^)  comprising  a  History 
of  the  Progress  of  Medicine  and  its  auxiliary  Sciences  for  tjie  half  year 
-immediately  previous  to  the  period  of  their  nr eduction,  respectively,  was 
published  on  the  last  day  of  January,  One  of  tlie  especial  intentions  of  those 
Proem  ia,  is  to  present  a  comprelietisive  view  of  the  state  and  progress  of 
Medieiwe  throughout  Europe  generally,  and  in  the  United  States  of  Am/erica  ; 
«f<  object  that  cannot  be  effected  in  the  regular  monthly  Numbers  of  the  Journal, 
because  of  the  small  extent  of  space  which  can  be  there  appropriated  to  thii 
nurpose, 

<]^ngtnal  Communtcattanjj,  j&eUct  <&H%t\fdX\oH,  etc. 


A  Leiler  to  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical  and  PHy Heat  Journal, 
in  Reply  to  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Dickinson  to  Dr.  Graltan.  By 
Richard  Guattan,  m.d.  Follow  and  Censor  of  the  Ring's  and 
Qneen's  College  of  Physicians  in  Ireland ;  Phystcian  to  tlie  Fereif 
Hospkal  and  Bouse  of  Reco? ery,  Dublin  ;  &c. 

<' Let  us  be  judged,  both  by  the  pjiblic  and  among  onrsdvcs,  fatfaerbyom* 
wofkd  tbaii  By  our  own  conceits.**— Dickinson's  Letter  to  Dr.  Grattait. 

SIR, 

HOWEVER  reluctant  I  may  be  to  engage  in  c'ont'roWJiBy,  I 
cannot  avoid  troubling  you  on  the  present  occasion,  in 
answer  to  a  Letter  addressed  to  me  in  the  fast  Number  of  youi* 
Journal.  I  confess  that  I  am  not  displeased  to  find  that  my; 
publication  on  the  *•  State  of  Medical  Practice  in  Ireland,*' 
should  have  attracted  tfteattentioif  of  the  profession  in  England; 
and  1  am  particularly  gratified  to  perceive  that  you  have  "consi- 
dered the  subject  of  sufficient  importance  to  demote  so  large  a 
portion  of  your  Journal  to  the  insertion  of  the  observations  of 
Mr.  Dickinson  in  reply  to  my  *<  Remarks.'* 

In  assuming  to  myself  the  merit  of  purity  of  intention,  and 
of  a  wish  to  support  the  respectability  of  my  professron,  unin« 
fluencted  by  illiberal  or  selfish  cfonsiderations,  I  willingly  ascribe 
to  Mr.  Dickinson  motives  equally  honourable  and  cdndcien- 
tious.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  his  object  is  to  arrive  at  the 
truth,  and  to  assist  others  in  forming  a  riglU  opinion  on  a 
matted  of  such  moment  as  the  improvement  of  medica)  practice, 
ill  the  proper  regulation  of  the  different  departments  of  which 
every  member  ef  soci^y  is  interested.  I  shall  therefore,  with- 
out further  apology,  proceed  to  examine  his  statements,  and 
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endeavour  to  set  him  right  as  to  some  joints,  on  wb&h  I  g6i>« 
rider  him  to  be  altogether  in  error. 

However  attentively  he  may  have  perused  my  essay,  he  has, 
in  several  instances,  (I  am  sure  unintentionally,)  totally  misre* 
presented  my  meaning;  and,  like  Don  Quixotte  in  his  furious 
assault  on  the  barber  and  his  basin,  suffered  his  imagination  so 
far  to  prevail  over  his  judgment,  as  to  create  an  opposition  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  appearing  to  overcome  it.  It  cannot' be 
expected  that  I  should  now  occupy  my  time  in  correcting  Mr. 
JD.  s  misconceptions.  Perhaps,  a  more  attentive  perusal  of  my 
**  Remarks"  may  enable  him  to  discover  them  :  at  least,  I  be- 
lieve the  majority  of  my  readers  are  not  likely  to  fall  into 
similar  mistakes.  A  great  portion  of  Mr.  Dickinson^s  letter  I 
shall,  therefore,  pass  over  in  silence;  although,  in  so  doing,  I 
must  be  understood  not  as  assenting  to  his  positions,  but  rather 
as  considering  them  too  unimportant  to  merit  a  particular  re- 
futation. 

The  object  which  I  had  in  view  in  publishing  my  <*  Remarks,'* 
was  to  show  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  different  branches 
of  the  medical  profession  as  distinct  from  each  other  as  pos- 
sible. Convinced  of  the  expediency  of  this  measure,  and  of 
the  advantages  which  the  public  must  derive  from  its  general 
adoption  in  cities  and  in  populous  dii^tricts,  I  argued  against 
the  admission  into  the  College  of  Physicians  of  practising  sur- 
geons and  apothecaries ;  and,  in  the  second  part  of  my 
^^  Remarks,^'  suggested  apian  which  appeared  to  me  to  obviate 
every  objection  that  could  be  advanced  against  the  practicabi- 
lity of  the  measure  which  I  supported. 

Mr.  Dickinson,  on  the  contrary,  thinks  that  the  public  inte- 
rests are  best  promoted  by  encouraging  the  class  of  "  general 
practitioners,"  or  those  individuals  who  practise  the  three 
branches  indiscriminately.  On  this  point  we  are  completely  at 
issue.  I  have  already  explained  my  reasons  for  contending 
that  the  physician  should  alone  be  considered  competent  to 
treat  those  diseases  which  by  universal  consent  are  termed  me- 
dical; and  the  names  and  leading  symptoms  of  the  greater 
number  of  which,  Mr.  D.  will  find  by  referring  to  "Cullen^s 
First  Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Physic."  When  I  use  the  term 
physician,  I  do  not  mean,  as  Mr.  D.  would  seem  to  insinuate^ 
*'  men  dubbed  doctors  without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
healing  art,  merely  in  consequence  of  a  collegiate  residence 
and  academic  accomplishments,''  but  physicians  practically 
conversant  wit^  their  profession,  and  who  have  super-added  to 
their  **  academic  accomplishment^,"  which  Mr.  D.  affects  to 
despise,  an  acquaintance  with  disease  to  the  full  as  extensive 
as  can  be  ascribed  to  any  surgeon  or  apothecary  by  the  most 
zealous  advocate  for  either. 
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That  **  some  diseases  are  treated  principally  by  regimeii  and 
internal  remedies,  while  otherii,  on  the  contrary,  are  itnatiaged 
for  the  most  part  by  Hiechanical  means,"*  Mr,  D.,  I  believe, 
will  not  be  disposed  to  deny ;  and  I  can  hardly  persuade  myself 
he  seriously  thinks  that,  differing  as  they  do  in  their  treatment; 
the  ^ame  system  of  study  is  equally  calculated  for  physicians 
and  surgeons.  To  the  physician  belong  all  those  diseases 
which  affect  the  entire  system,  and  to  the  surgeon  those  which 
relate  to  fractures  and  dislocations^  to  wounds  and  to  opera- 
tions.  Surely,  no  one  who  pretends  to  possess  the  slightest 
portion  of  common  sense  would  affect  to  believe,  or  endeavour 
to  persuadeothers,  that,  because  surgical  difseases  are  often  ac- 
companied by  constitutional  symptoms,  and  medical  diseases 
by  local  complaints,  the  entire  should  be  confounded,  and  this 
distinction  of  diseases  so  obviously  different,  termed  **  an  arbi- 
trary and  unnatural  division  ;"  that,  because  **  it  is  impossible 
to  define  their  limits,**  and  **  a  bond  of  connection  is  so  inti- 
mately established  between  all  the  parts  of  the  living  system,'* 
these  circumstances  should  be  represented  as  sufficient  **to 
defy  every  attempt  to  consider  diseases  separately  and  by 
piecemeal,  general  or  local,  internal  or  external,  exclusivel3\" 
As  well  might  Mr.  D.  assert  that  morning  and  evening  are  the 
tame,  and  that  any  distinction  between  them  is  **  arbitrary  and 
unnatural,**  because  he  cannot  determine  the  precise  moment 
at  which  twilight  begins  and  ends. 

Common  sense  and  the  experience  of  ages,  however,  are  so 
opposed  to  the  opinions  of  Mr.  D.  that  it  is  almost  unnecessary 
to  dwell  on  the  subject  of  separating  medicine  from  surgery; 
and  therefore,  instead  of  entering  into  physiological  discus- 
sions, or  repeating  what  I  have  already  mentioned  in  my 
•*  Remarks,"  I  would  simply  ask  whether,  in  the  case  of  a  pa- 
tient affected  with  a  calculus  in  the  bladder,  if  an  operation 
were  considered  inadmissible,  the  physician,  conversant  with 
chemistry, — capable  of  determining  experimentally  the  proper 
solvent  of  the  calculus, — of  ordering  the  medicines  adapted  to 
prevent  its  increase,  and  the  means  calculated  to  allay  irrita- 
tion,—would  not  be  more  competent  to  treat  the  disease  than  a 
surgeon  full  of  all  the  knowledge  of  the  dissecting-room  ?  Arid, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  constitutional  symptoms  and  other 
circumstances  rendered  an  operation  advisable,  would  not  the 
surgeon  then  supersede  the  physician  with  advantage  to  the 
patient  ?  I  would  ask,  whether  the  physician  who  devotes  his 
entire  attention  to  the  treatment  of  any  particular  disease, — be 
it  fever,  dropsy,  gout,  or  consumption,— must  not,  from  his 
extensive  practice  and  constant  habit  of  considering  the  symp- 
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toms  fd'SWih  disease,  as  they  occur  under  different  circntn* 
(Stances  aDd  in  different  individualst  attain  a  more  perfect 
}^nowIe.dge.of  the  nature  of  the  disease,  in  its  difierent  shades 
and  varieties,  than  if  he  were  only  to  meet  it  occasiotiaily  in  th« 
ordinary  routine  of  common  practice?  I  wpuld  ask,  must  not 
the  surgeon,  who  operates  for  the  stone  exclusively,— -who  b^s 
devoted  bis  entire  attention  to  ascertain  the  comparative  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  the  various  methods  of  operating, 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  one  kind  of  operation  is  to 
be  preferred  to  another, — be  supposed  to  operate  with  .more 
isuccess  than  if,  professing  the  entire  art  of  surgery,  he  were  tq 
draw  teeth,  bleed,  cup,  operate  for  artificial  pupil,  amputate, 
f^id  trepan,  in  succession  i  To  this  there  can  be  but  one  an- 
^wer  ;  and  yet  Mr.  D.  asserts,  <*  that  some  of  our  most  eminent 
surgeons,  considering  it  impossible  to  form  a  line  of  separati-^n^ 
jeither  on  the  principle  of  science  cr  on  the  ground  of  publiQ 
good,  practise  not  only  surgery  in  all  its  branches,  but  me4i-r 
cine  also :  and,"  he  adds,  modestly  enough,  **  both  of  the 
departments  with  the  greatest  honour  to  themselves  and  advan«r 
tage  to  society.'* 

That  Mr.  D.  and  some  other  **  eminent  surgeons"  should 
itdvance  such  opinions,  is  not  at  all  wonderful :  the  question  is, 
are  the  opinions  which  they  entertain  warranted  by  reason  and 
experience?  That  they  are  not,  I  am  persuaded;  nor  am  I  singu- 
lar in  thus  thinking  ;  and,  although  I  am  not  in  general  disposed 
to  rest  my  arguments  on  the  mere  authority  of  any  individual, 
yet,  were  I  to  decide  on  such  ground,  that  of  Mr.  Abernelhy,  | 
contend,  is  an  authority  more  than  sufficient.  Mr,  Abernetby, 
a  surgeon  of  as  much  talent,  and  at  least  as  eminent,  as  any 
pf  those  on  whose  judgment  Mr.  D«  reljes,  in  the  Hiinterian 
Oration  delivered  by  him  in  1819,  before  the  London  College 
of  Surgeons,  which  I  quoted  in  my  ^*  Remarks,"  states  it  as 
his  opinion,  **  that  the  division  of  medicine  into  two  great  de- 
partments, which  custom  has  established,  seems  also  to  have 
received  the  fullest  sanction  of  experience  ^  and,  were  we  not 
to  acquiesce  in  it,  we  should  subvert' the  instiluticms  of  ^pciefy^ 
and  throw  the  whole  profession  into  confusion.  So  ^uch,  also, 
IS  to  be  known  and  done  in  either  department,  that,  if  we  in- 
vade each  other's  province,  we  m^ist  neglect  properly  to  culti- 
vate and  improve  our  o^vn." 

'  Adoiitting  that  Mr.  Abernethy  forn^erly  ent;ertained  different 
sentiments,  this  very  circumstance  is,  I  think,  a  strong  argument; 
in  support  of  the  correctness  of  those  which  he  now  adopts,  as 
it  places  in  a  most  respectable  light  his  candour  and  sincerity, 
and  affords  the  most  decisive  testimony  of  his  anxiety  to  disco-» 
ver  truth,  and  of  his  readiness  to  acknowledge  and  to  adopt  it. 
AH  the  remarks  of  Mr.  J)^  relative  to  my  opinions  as  to 
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mifiiite  and  mbtbid  anatomy,  are  totally  inapplicabre ;  for  Ino 
where  asserted  that  to  the  physician  dissection  waa  unnecessarjr. 
>  1  distinctly  stated  the  importance  of  anatomy,  so  far  as  it  is 
applicable  to  medical  purposes ;  but  intimated  thai  its  minutias, 
.  such  as  the  exact  course  of  every  nerve  and  artery,  and  the 
^  origin  and  insertion  of  every  mnscle,  were  in  a  great  measure 
superfluous,  .and  that  such  knowledge  should  not  be  obtained 
at  the  expense  of  more  useful  information.  On  the  subject  of 
anatomy,  either  minute  or  morbid,  Mr.  Dickinson  and  I,  I 
fear,  are  not  likely  to  agree  ;  which  I  regret  the  more  as  I  pre* 
sume  it  is  "  a  favourite  pursuit,"  if  an  opinion  may  be  formed 
from  the — I  will  not  say  **  vivid  style,''  but  ardent  manner  in 
>vhich  he  speaksi  of  its  importance.  In  his  anxiety  to  correct 
my. errors  on  this  head,  after  informing  me  **  that  every  thing 
we  understand  concerning  the  livinjr  principle  is  entirely  de« 
riv-^d  from  our  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  resulting,  from 
fiinction,"  he  immediately  observes,  **  that  all  our  knowledge 
of  the  organs,  and  the  manner  in  which  their  functions  are 
performed,  is  solely  derived  from  patient  research .  into  the 
mechanism  of  animal  structure;''  a  position  from  which  I  most 
distinctly  and  decidedly  dissent, — which  1  pronounce  to  beer-< 
roneous  in  theory,  and  dangerous  in  practice, — which  leads  ikie 
to  think  that  Mr.  D»,  notwithstanding  his  anatomical  argu~ 
ments,  cannot  be  acquainted  even  with  the  first  principles  of 
physiology,  and  convinces  me  that  the  practitioner  who  values 
bicnself  on  his  imagined  anatomical  superiority  *^  will  form 
only  an  ill-educated,  half-taught,  incompetent,  and  there/ore 
a  dangerous,  physician." 

,  In  support  of  the  pretensions  of  surgeons  and  apothecaries  to 
be  admitted  as  licentiates  of  our  College,  Mr.  D.  mention^ 
that,  ^^  if  you  refuse  the  solicitation  of  u  candidate  to  substaUr^ 
tijate  his  claim  to  the  honour  he  seeks  by  a  demonstration  of  bis 
fitness,  let  the  measure  be  adopted  when  or  where  it  may,  the 
motive  which  directs  the  refusal  is  founded  on  sinister  views, 
inseparable  from  the  selfishness  and  illiberality  which  you  sq 
distinctly  disclaim*"  "  Pcihaps  the  soundness  of  policy  to 
which  you  lopk  up,  may  have  a  character  distinct  from  the  ger 
neral  good  ^  and  the  regulations  you  are  so  determined  tq 
maintain,  may  be  unworthy  to  exist." 

Mr.  D.  writes  on  a  subject  which  he  does  not  seem  tp  under:: 
standi.  Does  he  know  why  the  College  of  Physicians  was  in- 
corporated ;  and  i$  he  aware  of  the  duties  which  its  member^ 
hj^ve  to  perform  ?  In  the  preamble  to  our  charter  it  is  stated, 
**  that  King  Charles  the  Second,  duly  considering  the  daily 
abuses  of  the  most  laudable  and  necessary  art  of  physic  in  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland,  by  the  practice  of  mountebanks,  empi* 
f}^^,  and  Other  ignorant  jcind  illiterate  persops,  to  the  impairing 
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wkI  bafeard  of  tbe  lives  of  his  good  subjects,  did,  for  the  remedy 
of.  these  and  ether  mischiefs,  and  for  the  eticaoragement  of  the 
learned  and  experienced  practitioners  in  physic,  and  for  the 
benefit  and  safety  of  his  good  subjeets,  by  letters  patent,  found 
and  establish  a  college  or  corporation  of  pbysiciam  in  tiie  city 
of  Dublin  :'^  that,  ^*  because  their  power  and  jurisdiction  did 
trot  extend  further  than  seven  railes  from  Dublin^  all  the  rest 
of  the  kingdom  was  exposed  to  the  same  inconveniencj  it  was 
liable  i»mo  before  tlie  said  grant;  whereby  the  number  of  un-^ 
skilful  and  illiterate  practisers  of  physic  hath  much  increased, 
knd  the  frauds  and  deceits  of  empirics,  apcHhecaries,  and 
druggists,  doth  abound,  to  the  dishonour  of  our  government, 
and  to  the  great  prejudice  and  destruction  of  our  good  sub- 
j|ects»  For  the  remedy,  therefore,  of  those  and  the  like  evils, 
and  for  tlie  prevention  of  the  like  mischiefs  for  the  time  to 
eome,  and  to  supply  the  defects  of  the  formcn*  charter,*'  their 
present  charter  was  granted  to  the  College  by  William  and 
Mary^ 

Does  lie  know  why  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland  was 
founded;  and  why  the  Company  of  Apothecaries,  also,  was 
established  ?  Is  it  not  evident  that  the  legislature  appointed 
each  corporation,  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  abuses  in  their 
oniric  department  >  thus  recognizing  the  propriety  lof  rendering 
each  department  distinct;  and,  of  course,  imposing  on  the 
College  of  Physicians,  from  its  more  extensive  powers,  the 
di*ty  of  carrying  its  intention  into  effect,  and  of  preserving 
them  separate »  Is  Mr.  D.  aware  that  in  Ireland  tne  law  re- 
quires an  apothecary  to  be  apprenticed  for  seven  years,  before 
Ide  can  be  examined  as  a  master;  that,  in  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons, a«  apprenticeship  of  five  years  is  necessary  ;  and  that, 
ia  our  University,  the  degree  of  M.  B.  is  not  conferred  until 
seven  years  after  the  period  of  entrance?  I  cannot  imagine 
that  he  is  ignorant  of  these  facts  ;  nor  can  I  persuade  myself 
that  he  considers  such  precautions  for  the  public  good  as  ^*  in^ 
fM^p^fable  from  selfishness  and  illiberality." 

JVir.  Dickinson  e^vidently  is  not  a  close  reasoner.  His  argiu 
^nts  iij  general  either  prove  nothing,  or,  what  is  worse,  they 
prove  too  much  for  his  purposes.  1  shall  endeavour  to  reduce 
bis  reasoning  to  a  syllogistic  form',  and  ascertain  to  what  sort 
pf  conclusion  it  will  lead.     He  says, 

^*  If  you  refuse  the  solicitation  of  a  candidate  to  substantiate 
his  claim  by  a  demonstration  of  his  fitness,  the  motive  which 
directs  the  refusal  is  inseparable  from  selfishness  and  illibe- 
rality. 

**  But,  a  candidate  may  be  fit  who  has  not  been  previously 
apprenticed,  or  regularly  educated. 

**  Therefore,  to  refuse  the  solicitation  of  a  candidate  who  haj* 
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«ot  be^n  apprentfced.(»f  regularly  educated)  is  inseparable  frooi 

selfishness  and  iiliberality.'^ 

If  such  be  really  the  opinion  of  Mr.  D.,  he  indeed  belongs  to 
that  class  of  persons  who,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr,  Abernethy, 
**  would  subvert  the  institutions  of  society.'*  According  to 
his  view,  every  one,  **  by  a  demonstration  of  his  fitness/* 
would  have  a  right  to  obtrude  himself  where  it  would  be  a  vio- 
lation of  propriety  to  admit  hiui,  and  an  insult  to  comoson  sense 
to  suppose  that  he  ought  to  be  admitted,  A  tailor  or  a  slioe-^ 
maker  might  be  a  more  pious  character,  a  better  biblical 
scholar,  and  more  deeply  read  iu  works  on  divinity,  than  thti 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  or  of  Dublin;  and  he  might  there- 
fore  wish,  by  **  demonstration  of  liis  fitness,'*  to  substantiate 
bis  claim  to  promotion  in  the  chjiirch:  yet  I  can  well  conceive 
that  the  motive  which  would  refuse  to  allow  him  to  do  so,  iiT 
neither  *'  selfish  nor  illiberal  ;**  and  this,  plainly,  because  fail 
previous  habits  and  ordiuary  avocations  are  altogether  ificon- 
patible  with  the  functions  of  the  high  office  to  which  he  woqM 
aspire.  Mr.  D.  surely  must  know  that  an  attorney  is  not  per-' 
i»ttted  to  practise  as  a  lawyer ;  and  yet  I  have  never  heard  it 
urged,  as  a  reproach  to  the  bar,  that  such  a  regulation  was  selfisk 
or  illiberal.  The  College  of  Surgeons  in  Dublin  refuse  to  ac- 
knowledge, and  strike  from  their  list,  any  of  their  members  who 
practise  as  apothecaries :  they  refuse  to  consult  with  such  sur- 
geons as  are  not  members  of  their  own  body ;  and  would  object 
to  recognize  either  Mr.  Abernethy  or  Mr.  Astley  Cooper,  at 
teven  Mr.  Dickinson  himself,  were  lie  to  settle  in  Dublin* 
They  opposed,  and  successfully  resisted,  a  Bill  which  was  Jately 
attempted  to  be  passed,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  membem 
of  the  London  College  capable  of  holding  situations  in  Irelasid: 
and  is  Mr.  D.  therefore  prepared  t6  charge  his  own  professioa 
with  '^^  selfishness  and  illiberality  ?*'  Does  he  mean,  beca»use 
they  are  so  tenacious  of  their  own  privileges,  to  represent  their 
policy  as  having  *'  a  character  distinct  from  the  general  goodi'^ 

In  London,  the  College  of  Physicians  require  that  a  candidate 
lor  their  license,  who  has  been  fornverly  either  a  «UTgeo«  or 
apothecary,  shall,  before  bis  admission  to  an  examination,  pno- 
cure  himself  to  be  disfranchised  by  the  body  to  which  he  previ- 
odsly  belonged.  Does  Mr.  Dickinson  mean  to  charge  the 
London  College  of  Physicians  with  illiberality  ?  or,  if  the  usagie 
of  the  London  College  be  correct,  why  should  tiie  Dut)iiii 
College  be  less  careful  of  their  reputation,  or  less  attentive  t^o 
tlie  public  interests ;  and  why  should  that  policy  which  is  prope# 
in  London  be  disapproved  of  in  Dublin,  and  the  regulatioms 
necessary  to  uphold  it  designated  as  **  unworthy  to  exist?'* 

Mr.  D.  does  not  always  clearly  state  his  own  argiwneiits,  and 
therefore  I  am  not  surprised  that  he  should  either  misconceive 
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mj^  sentiments  or  express  tbem  obscurely.  To  a  reader  of  bis 
letter  who  had  not  previously  perused  iny  **  Remarks,"  it 
wodd  appear  that  I  resisted  the  admission,  on  any  terms,  of 
surgeons  or  apothecaries  into  the  College  of  Physicians;-— 
that,  because  an  individual  happened  to  have  been  at  any 
former  period  a  surgeon  or  apothecary,  I  wished  to  confine  him 
for  life  to  his  original  "  cast,*'  and  for  ever  deprive  him  of  the 
power  of  changing  it  for  the  profession  of  the  physician.  On 
the  contrary,  1  distinctly  recommended  that  the  example  of  the 
London  College  should  be  followed,  which,  "  while  it  violates 
no  principle,  and  exacts  nothing  harsh  or  oppressive,  is  found 
sufficient  to  answer  the  proposed  end.  It  does  not  go  so  far  as 
to  confine  such  persons  for  ever  to  the  business  which  they  first 
professed,  or  tend  to  render  them  incapable,  of  participating  in 
tne  honours  and  advantages  which  the  physician  enjoys.  A 
resolution  of  this  kind  would  be  illiberal  and  unjust :  but  the 
practice  of  the  London  College  is  not  liable  to  this  charge ;  it 
imposes  no  unfair  restraint ;  it  only  places  them  on  a  level  with 
other  physicians,  by  obliging  them  to  renounce  their  former, 
profession.  In  this  there  evidently  is  no  hardship.  If  the  art 
of  the  apothecary  be  less  profitable  or  less  respectable  than  the 
profession  of  medicine,  there  can  be  no  hardship  in  resigning  it 
ibr  one  more  profitable  and  more  respectable.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, his  business  pos!»ess  superior  advantages,  and  if  the  apo-> 
thecary  do  not  wish  to  give  it  up  in  order  to  become  a  physi- 
cian, his  continuing  to  practise  pharmacy  is  altogether  a  matter 
of  his  own  choice.*'* 

But,  Mr.  Dickinson  may  reply,  the  London  College  have  two 
classes  of  licentiates, — those  who  practise  in  London,  and  those 
who  reside  in  the  country  parts  of  England.  Admitting  that 
medicine  and  surgery  ought  to  be  separated  in  '^  cities,"  why 
refuse  to  license  as  physicians  those  surgeons  and  apothecaries 
who  practise  in  the  country  ?  You  yourself,  in  the  second  part 
of  your  "Remarks,'*  allow  that,  under  certain  circumstances, 
it  may  be  necessary  for  the  same  individual  to  combme  in  his 
own  person  the  different  branches  of  the  profession.  To  this  I 
answer  in  the  words  of  the  **  Address"  from  the  Licentiates  ta 
the  College  of  Physicians,  quoted  in  my  *'  Remarks."  "  They 
[the  licentiates]  would  further  suggest,  that,  although  in  the 
country  parts  of  this  kingdom  it  may  be  necessary  to  combine 
the  ditrerent  branches  of  medicine,  yet  this,  being  essentially  a 
defect,  ought  not,  on  any  account,  to  receive  tlie  sanction  of 
the  College,  as  such  sanction  would  be  in  effect  a  sacrifice  of 
principle,  and  an  avowal  that  the  propriety  of  distinguishing 
the  professions  was  at  least  questiouable." 

•  HemarkSy  8gc,  p.  60* 
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ItetideS)  as  tJidre  b  no  ktr  to  pttvent  an  apotbeeaiy  or  sur^ 
^eon  from  practising  me^cino,  a  license  from  the  College  of 
Physicians  can  be  only  useful  by  enabling  the  public  to  distio* 
guisb  between  the  comparative  pretensions  of  different  indivi* 
duals,  so  as  to  dispose  them  to  give  a  preference  to  the- 
regularly-educated  practitioner.  But  in  country  districts^ 
which  only  support  a  single  practitioner,  such  competition 
cannot  exists  The  practitioner,  no  matter  what  his  medicd 
qualifications  may  be,  will  practise  medicine,  whether  licensed 
or  not;  his  own  necessities,  and  the  exigencies  of  the  country 
in  which  be  resides^  requiring  him  to  do  so.  For  what  purpose, 
then,  should  he  be  licensed  by  the  College  i  or  how  would  the 
community  be  benefited  by  such  a  measure  ?  If,  however,  a 
regular  practitioner  were  to  reside  in  the  same  neighbourhood^ 
why  should  the  surgeon  and  apothecary,  each  of  whom  po«^ 
sesses  privileges  peculiar  to  himself,  be  placed  on  a  level  with 
the  physician,  by  an  act  of  his  own  College; — a  college  ** es- 
tablished for  the  management  of  the  learned  and  experienced 
practitioners  in  physic?"  Mr.  D.  says,  "  None,  I  think,  can 
refuse  their  general  assent  to  the  physician-s  skill ;"  but,  if  the 
CoHege  of  Physicians  are  further  persuaded  that  physicians  are 
more  competent  to  treat  diseases  tnan  surgeons  or  apothecaries^ 
how  could  they,  without  a  breach  of  their  duty  to  the  public, 
license  the  latter,  perhaps  to  the  total  exclusion  of  the  phy- 
sician? 

•  I  now  pass  to  the  sobject  of  confining  apothecaries  to  their 
shops,  and  restricting  them  entirely  to  the  preparation  and 
composition  of  medicines.  Mr.  Dickinson  remarks,  ^<  If  the 
Irish  apothecaifies  and  others,  whom  you  specify  to  be  thus 
ignorant  and  incapable,  deserve  to  rank  with  their  fraternity  m 
£ngland  in  their  elementary  education  and  professional  attain* 
ments,  which  I  should  take  to  be  the  case,  from  the  statement 
you  make  of  their  growing  influence  with  the  public,  your  in- 
vectives against  them  are  surely  illiberal,  and  the  ground  of 
your  aspersions  wholly  untenable.*' 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  exist,— however  scepti- 
cal some  may  be  as  to  the  utility  of  rendering  medicine  distinct 
from  surgery, — I  cannot  conceive  how  it  is  possible  for  any  ono 
to  contend  that  an  apothecary  should  be  permitted,  much  less 
sanctioned  and  encouraged,  to  neglect  his  shop,  and  to  leave 
the  preparation  of  his  medicines  and  the  compounding  of  the 
recipes  of  physicians  and  surgeons,  to  illiterate  shopmen  or 
careless  and  ignorant  apprentices.  In  my  "  Remarks,"  I 
stated  at  length  my  reasons  for  resisting,  **  in  every  possible 
way,"  the  admission  of  practising  apothecaries  as  licentiates  of 
the  College.  I  contend  that,  were  the  College  to  give  their 
liccnM  to  a  practising  apothecary,  however  extensive  his  ium 
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formation  or  superior  his  attainments  in  medicii»ey  tl^ey  would 
deserve  to'forfeit  their  charter :  and  I  avow  that  I  should  myself, 
be  one  of  the  first  to  apply  for  such  disfranchisement,  on  the 
ground  of  their  having  betrayed  the  interests  of  the  public  and 
of  the  profession. 

On  the  "  elementary  education  and  professional  attainments'* 
of  the  **  fraternity  of  England,"  I  shall  not  offer  an  opinion. 
In  my  publication  I  described  matters  as  they  exist  in  Ireland  ; 
and  I  stated  that,  "  according  to  the  present  system,  the  apo- 
tbecary,  by  whom  the  medicines  prescribed  by  the  physician 
are  presumed  to  be  prepared,  is  scarcely  ever  in  his  shop.  The 
moment  he  becomes  a  master,  he  in  fact  ceases  to  be  an  apo- 
diecary.  From  that  moment  he  considers  himself  a  medical 
practitioner,  and  regards  the  business  of  the  apothecary  as 
quite  a  secondary  pursuit.  He  procures  a  mere  school-boy  as 
an  apprentice,  and  to  him  is  entrusted  the  serious,  the  import- 
ant, office  of  compounding  medicines.  The  most  active  poisons 
are  placed  within  his  reach, — the  tinctures  of  opium  and  digi- 
talis, extracts  of  hemlock  and  henbane,  the  arsenical  solution, 
and  the  caustic  alkalies,  &c.  are  all  at  his  disposal. 

<'  These  medicines  may,  and  have  often  been  confounded 
with  others  of  much  less  activity,  and  have  thus  been  adminis- 
tered in  doses  sufficient  to  destroy  life.  We  know  that  such 
accidents  do  occur, — the  daily  prints  constantly  inform  us  of 
them;  and  yet,  so  powerful  is  the  influence,  they  scarcely 
produce  any  effect  on  us.  Accustomed  to  hear  of  such  occur- 
rences, we  consider  them  as  mere  matters  of  course;  and, 
finding  that  we  have  not  ourselves  suffered,  we  never  anticipate 
the  possibility  of  danger.  Confidence  does  not  impart  secu- 
rity, though  habit  may  totally  suppress  every  feeling  of  appre- 
hension. On  the  side  of  Vesuvius,  over  which  torrents  ot  lavia 
have  perhaps  a  hundred  times  flowed,  the  proprietor  cultivates 
his  vineyard,  undisturbed  by  the  vestiges  of  former  ruin  and 
devastation  which  every- where  surround  him:  but  is  he  on  that 
account  the  more  secure  ?  Hazardous  as  his  situation  may  be, 
it  is  not  more  so  than  that  of  the  patient  whose  medicines  are 
prepared  by  an  ignorant  or  giddy  apprentice,  entrusted  with 
the  possession  of  active  remedies.  The  public  are  not  aware  of 
the  danger  to  which  they  are  exposed  from  this  cause.  Phy- 
sicians write  their  recipes  in  a  dead  language  ;  in  the  hurry  of 
prescribing  they  frequently  use  signs  and  abbreviations,  and  do 
not  at  all  timjes  write  even  these  distinctly.  The  difference 
between  the  mark  for  a  drachm  and  an  ounce  is  trifling,  and 
requires  a  practised  eye  to  distinguish  it  at  once.  Sometimes 
in  the  names  of  very  different  medicines  only  a  trifling  differ- 
ence exists. 

**  The  legislature  requires  that  an  apprenticeship  of  seven 
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years  sh^Il  be  devoted  to  the  craft  and  mysterjr  of  an  apothe- 
cary; but  now  a  raw  school-boy,  in  his  master's  absence, 
mixes  apd  compounds  at  his  discretion.  A  recipe  is  handed  to 
him,  which  he  is  probably  incapable  of  reading,  and  which  he 
IS  told  mjust  be  prepared  with  the  greatest  expedition.  Is  it  to 
be  supposed  that  the  apprentice  will  hesitate,  confess  his  ignou 
ranee,  and  wait  until  his  master's  return  ?  No  such  avowal,  I 
will  venture  to  say,  is  ever  made.  The  medicine  must,  be  ^ 
prepared  at  all  hazards ;  and  accordingly  the  ingredients  iii  a 
remedy,  on  the  efficacy  of  which  a  patient's  life  may  depend, 
become  a  matter  of  conjecture,  instead  of  being  accurately  and 
faithfoily  compounded. 

**  When  medicines  are  substituted  for  those  which  the  phjr- 
stcian  intended,  and  effects  different  from  what  he  had  antici* 

Eited  are  produced,  his  situation  is  rendered  most  arduous, 
e  is  completely  misled :  he  naturally  supposes  that  he  has 
taken  a  wrong  view  of  the  disease ;  he  is  deterred  from  perse- 
vering in  the  remedies  which  he  before  considered  useful,  and 
he,  perhaps,  has  recourse' to  others  not  at  all  suited  to  the  real 
nature  of  the  complaint.  These  are  points  which  deserve  the 
most  serious  consideration.  These  facts  alone  are  sufficient  t6 
convince  every  reflecting  mind,  that  the  master  apothecary 
ought  on  no  account  to  neglect  his  shop,  and  confide  it  to  the 
care  of  his  apprentice."* 

These  also  are  reasons  sufficient  to  cause  us  indignantly  to 
spurn  the  imputation  of  being  actuated  by  "  other  motives 
than  the  justice  of  the  cause ;" .  and  they  are  reasons  which,  I 
think,  should  have  induced  a  liberal  and  candid  writer  to  pause 
before  he  advanced  such  an  insinuation.  Does  Mr.  D.  really 
believe  that  my  statements,  or  my  •*  aspersions,"  as  he  terms 
them,  are  the  result  merely  of  **  peevish  discontent,"  and  that 
they  have  no  other  foundation  than  the  disordered  fancy  of  a 
prejudiced  and  dissatisfied  mind  \  Or  does  he  think  that  I  am 
singular  in  my  opinions;  and  is  he  sincere  in  doubting  that 
such  abuses  can  exist  in  the  department  of  pharmacy  ?  If  he 
is  still  incredulous,*  I  can  adduce  an  authority  in  corroboration 
of  my  assertions,  which  may  perhaps  have  greater  weight  with 
him.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Lucas,  who  formerly  represented  the 
city  of  Dublin  in  Parliament,  was  originally  an  apothecary. 
While  he  practised  as  such,  he  published  his  "  rharmacomastix, 
or  the  Office,  Use,  and  Abuse,  of  Apothecaries  explained."  In 
this  work,  which  was  printed  in  the  year  1741,  and  addressed 
to  a  member  of  Parliament,  with  a  view  to  obtain  an  Act  for 
the  better  regulation  of  the  profession  of  the  apothecary,  he 
says,  *'  It  is  not  to  be  reasonably  imagined  that  1  should  know- 

*  RemwhSy  pages  50^  52. 
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iogly  do  any  tbing  to  tbe  prejudioQ  of  a  jprofessioiiy  ^vhich  ^I 
have  made  my  choice,  by  which  I  have  bi(n^rto  lived,  and  still 
propose  to  follow."  ^^  I  will,  however,  confess  that  I  have 
some  selfish  private  (though  not  altogether  mercenary)  vUwf^  ifi 
soliciting  a  reformation  of  pharmacy,  and  a  strict  examination 
of  apothecaries  and  their  shops ;  because  I  would  from  myself, 
,as  well  as  others,  remove  all  temptations  to  the  abuse  or  cor- 
rif ption  of  my  profession." 

<^  Nothing  assuredly  can  contribute  more  to  the  improvement 
imd  benefit  of  the  healing  art,  than  the  professors  pf  the  dif- 
Iferent  branches  thereof  applying  themselves  entirely  to  the 
study  and  practice  of  their  respective  callings.  And  this  was 
certainly  the  wise  design  of  our  predecessors,  in  xlividing  it 
into  those  three  several  parts  ;  and,  were  it  yet  further  subdi^ 
yided,  it  is  probable  it  might  be  brought  to  greater .  certainty, 
and  rendered  more  generally  beneficialto  mankind,  than  it  can 
be  in  an  aggregate  state ;  since  the  meanest  branch  can  suffic- 
iently employ  the  whole  attention  and  understanding  of  a 
man.  We  6nd  that  many  of  the  ancients  were  of  this  opinion, 
'and  that  it  ivas  approved  of  bv  the  late  celebrated  Dr.  Harris, 
pf  London.  What  considerable  disQovtric:s  and  improvements 
jbave  hitherto  been  made  in  physic  in  general  by  these  divisions^ 
'  ^e  very  obvious  to  all  that  are  conversant  with  the  history  of 
medicine.  Physicians,  by  appointing  proper  agents  for  the 
more  operose  and  mechanic  part  of  tlieir  profcbsion,  threw  oif 
.^1  incumbrance,  and  obtained  more  time  and  leisure  for  study* 
(Chirurgery  was  cultivated  under  the  same  management;  and 
jbotb  have  ardved  at  the  extraordinary  pitch  of  eminence  we 
^ow  see  them  in,  under  these  wise  regulations.  Pharmacy, 
:too,  while  it  ](ept  within  the  proper  bounds^  shone  and  flou^ 
risbed  y  for  it  is  observable  that  no  set  of  men  maide  a  better 
figure  in  their  way,  than  the  apothecaries  that  retained  their 
integrity  and  kept  within  the  just  limits  of  their  occupation^ 
which  the  works  of  many  of  them  ampjj  testify." 

Having  enumerated  the  names  and  works  of  several  writers 
pn  pharmaceutical  subjects,  he  observes,  *'  While  pharmacy 
viras  practised  by  such  able  hands  as  those,  physic,  which  has  sq 
|[reat  a  dependence  upon  it,  must  have  flourished*  But  such 
became  the  Insatiable  avarice  of  most  of  iheapothecsries*  that 
they  coujd  not  long  content  themselves  with  the  ample,  profit 
ihat  arose  upon  the  sale  of  thtir  proper  commodities  and  mar 
mifactures  \  but,  envious  of  their  elder  brethren  of  the  faculty 
of  physic,  they  now  endeavoured  to  imiute  them,  and  sought 
after  new  methods  of  ir^creasing  their  sordid  gains.  This  they 
effected  by  treacherously  and  surreptitiously  invading  the 
provinces  of  physicians  and  chirurgeons,  and  alluring  the  pp« 
pillace  under  the  specipus  pretence  ol  giving  advice  in  physic 
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ttnd  .cbirurg^ry  gfatis ;  which  fatal  delusion  Readily  irtsniu^ 
the  ignorant  vulgai'^  whot^ouM  not  t^Q  $en«ible  of  their  gross 
ignorance  .and  manifest  incap^it}^  for  such  an  undertaking,  nor 
apprehend  that  these  very  oountiful  geotry  took  care  to  taic 
their  medicines  with  their  invaluable  advice ;  so  that  their  pre- 
scriptions (of  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  they  are  always  most 
liberal,)  are  now  charged  infinitely  more  than  their  real  value, 
w  what  those  of  physicians  and  chirurgeons  (though  of  more 
intrinsic  worth,  being  certainly  better  adapted  to  particular 
exigencies,  to  the  constitution,  and  the  indications  of  cure*) 
might  be  made  up  and  sold  for.  And.  thus,  by  iniquitously 
enhancing- the  prices  of  remedies,  and  giving  them  in  unne«* 
cessary  abundance,  they  clandestinely  acquired  unmerited  feea, 
equal  to  those  justly  due  to  the  most  regularly  educated  and 
most  experienced  physicians  or  chirurgeons. 

**  That  this  is  tfie  present  case,  every  intelligent,  candid 
apothecary  must  confess.  And  these  fallacies  might  be  further 
evinced  beyond  dispute,  were  the  generality  to  be  made  sensible 
of  the  just  rates  of  medicines,  and  the  mo^t  monstrous,  e^tra^ 
vagant  bills  they  are  frequently  charged.  To  see  two  drachms 
of  sal  ^unel,  not  worth  a  penny,  disguised  with  some  insignt*- 
£cant  colour  and  an  unintelligible  pompous  title;,  and  sold  for 
sixteen  pence,  must  surely  move  your  contempt  and  indig« 
nation! 

^^  I  have  known  a  gentleman's  bill,  who  sickened  on  Monday 
and  died  the  Wednesday  following,  amount  to  above  live 
pounds,  though  his  careful  apothecary  had  but  a  street's  breadtii 
lo  cross  between  his  shop  and  the  patient's  lodgings.  It  is 
mure  than  probable  tliat,  if  the  unhappy  sufferer  took  to  the 
amount  of  his  bill  in  medicines,  it  was  the  cause  of  his  death, 
and  would,  though  he  h^d  the  most  athletic  constitution ;  but, 
to  acquit  his.  apothecary  of  this  murder ^  every  one  of  the  pro- 
/ession  must  confers  tiiat  no  man  could  well  require  or  consume 
medicines  to  that  value  in  the  time.  Then,  what  physician 
could  expect  so  much  for  hi^  attendance  in  the  ordinary  manner 
for  so  long  ? 

*^  Sure  th^^re  is  nothing  more  inconsistent  with  convmoq 
reason,  than  the  taking  ol  apothecaries  from  their  proper  offio^ 
and  station  I  1  never  saw  a  patient  that  was  not  desirous  the 
apothecary  should  himself  prepare  whatsoever  medicines  should 
be  prescribed  for  him ;  and  if'  he  is  employed  in  quacking^  and 
his  time  devoted  to  that  atone,  how  is  it  possible  be  can  see  his 
customers  justly  served? 

'^  It  is  commonly  saitd,  <  that  physicians  and  apothecaries  kill 
more  than  they  cure,'  However  ludicrous  or  satirical  this 
phrase  may  sound,  it  is  a  melancholy  consideration  that  the  \\U 
pattur^  sarcasq»  offen  proves  ju$t,  and  is  likely  to  cootinue  ^\ 
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m  fifty  patients  eifposed  in  tlie  i nfeetkm,  aiui  seeni  (g]M«&in||( 

froiii  experience)  often  jndooed  by  a  preposterous  inoda  oiT 

treatment* 

•  Tile  hnptessrion  so  geBeraHy  Axed  on  the  mind  of  young 

practilioners,  and  many  venereal  patients^  thai  merGury  9X0^ 

Is  (he  grand  ispecific,  remains  to ibe  discossed,        ? 

To  form  a  table  it  the  calamities  whi<;h  the  abase  of  nier-t 
eory  in  the  venereal  disease  has  occasioned  since  theempiriod 
introduction  of  it  into  (sractiee,  ^ould  require  a  large  rolume* 
To  those  who  have  not  saffieient  evidence  of  this  abuse^  art 
Examination  bf  the  collection  of  authors,  pubKsfaed  by  Boer* 
haave,  on  Lues  Venerea^'  termed  Aphrosodiacus^  will,  it  is 
presumed,  retnove  all  doubts  on  that  nead.  Yet  it  may  be  al-* 
teged^  that  the  abuse  of  mercury,  or  any  other  remedy,  shouM 
not  militate  against  the  appropriate  administratton  of  it ;  which 
axiom  cannot  be  disputed^  But,  when  we  behold  the  debili-^ 
taled  victims  to  syphilis,  or,  more  properly;  to  the  abuse  of 
the  supposed  specifie,  with  which  onr  hospitals  and  our  streets 
abound,  ami  compare  their  sufferings  with  the  easy  and  safe 
eure  for  the  same  disease  which  the  American  and  African  na« 
tives  find  in  the  eflforts  of  nature  to  relieve  herself,  in  regimen^ 
and  iti  their  own  vernacular  remedies,  shall  we  not  be  inclined 
te  judge  that,  in  this  disease,  mediciae,  as  practised  according 
to  the  rules  of  art,  does  more  harm  than  good,  and  that  the  re- 
medy.is  often  worse  than  the  disease  ?  ^ 

This  dt^ession  may  perhaps  be  deemed  mispkeed,  and  the 
subject  of  it  would  more  properly  demand  a  more  coptous  invest 
tigation  t  it  is  here  brought  ferwiira  principally  iii  behalf  of  young 
naval  a^.  military  surgeons,  who  are  earnestly  recommended  . 
to  be  cauttotts  in  the  administration  of  mercurials  to  seapKB 
and  soldiers  in  venereal  complaints,  and  to  reflect, 

First,  That  the  best  authors  allow^  and  daily  experience 
proves,  that  the  simple  topical  affections  of  gonorrhcea,  inflam- 
m^etion  and  nieerartion  of  the.  penis,  scrotum,  and  inguinal 
gfeinds,  are  curable  without  any  administraticm  of  mercury ; 
which  often  aggravates  toth  the  inflammatory  and  the  ulcerative 
stages  of  these  complaints,  though  sometimes  useful  in  the 
Isttter  as  an  escharotic  and  detergent,  in  the  form  of  corrosive 
sublimate,  &e.  externally. 

Secondly,  that  in  scorbutic  seamen  and  soldiers,  so  mtich 
,  exposed,  irom  regimen  and  manner  of  lif^,  to  scurvy,  itch, 
herpes,  nkers,  and  arthritic  affections,  thes^  complaints,  whe- 
ther simple  or  variously  complicated,  are  o&^u  mistakea,  tsiotti 
by  the  patiaut  and  surgeon,  for  sjrphilis,  a^d  maltarflated,  in 
oovisequoi^e^  by  Jong  and  debiiitating  eom^s  df  v^rcnrials ; 
maukind  being  unfortunatdy  too  prone  to  attributie  to  occult 
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tttnes  raftb^tlm  rarii^from  Mroro.in  fegiinefr.  Ifi  pm  oC  itbf 
(fmBCB  ^  sitppdsed  Iims  which  p«Mrred  tfUs  ye^y  t:l>^  patieaty 
4ilriMg  a  long  paifl^ge^  bad  beea  pat  on  a  course  of  mercitf  ials 
o^McOilnt  of  a.  chanore»  whiob  thi$  Ireatioen^  bad  aggravated 
into  a  gangrenous,  sloughy  sore,  destroying  a  considerable  p^rt 
bf  th^  gbiiis  penis.  ^Tm  patieikt  wa»  extremeW  irritable,  rfsU 
less^i  and  emaciated.  A  change  of  ctiety  tbe  Kee»  use  of  bark, 
Atid  sarsaparitta  in  jkHrder  and  decoolion-;  the  occasional  admi* 
IMTSIr^tion  of  opiates  interoadiy ;-  whilst  the  ulcer  was  deterged 
with  the  expressed  juic6  of  worm-grass,  or  obcsfiopodium  an- 
tbelmntieiMn,  and  dress^  wkh  a  pledget  of  niel  JEgyptiiMsum 
and  oiotteent  of  storak ;  brought  llm  sore  to  the,  state  of  a  cleaa 
uker,  tending  to  otaatrixation.  In  another  mofe  acute  csase 
of  ffaogreno  of  the  penis,  the  best  effects  wepe  experi^ced 
froca  a  poultice  of  the  p«ip  of  roasted  limes,  applied  over  a 
pledget  of  ointment  of  storaxy  &£. 

Jtm.  15,  1821. 


Biiisr^  0/  «  Ciue  of  Hernia  Cerdfri,  e&naettttnt  on  Fracimn  of  the 
Skull.  By  C*  TuRWBR  THACxaAH,  Member  ol  the  Royal  College 
of  Sui^eooaHi  London;  Lieeatiateof  th^ Society  of  ApoHie^riM) 

IN  the  evening  of  the  Q4di  of  February,  IBtS,  George  Jack^ 
son,  a  healthy  lad  of  seven  years,  bad  Ihs  skull  fractured 
by  a  blow  from  a  horse's  heel. 

.  A  poition  of  cranium,  about  the  size  of  aft  egg,  situated  near 
the  junction  of  the  frontal  and  temporkl  bones  on  the  left  sid<y, 
-was  fcojnd  to  be  deeply  depre^d,  and  part  of  it  driven  edge- 
mrise  into  the  cerebrum,  'the  brain  was  consequently  much 
lacerated,  and  detached  masses  of  it  were  scattered  on  the  hair. 
No  eonsiderabie  hemorrhage  h^d  ensued.  His  pulse  was  56,  Md 
free  from  intermission.  No  vomiting  had  occurred  ;  the  breath* 
iflg  was  not  stertorous ;  nor  were  the  pupils  wholly  devoid  of 
mfotion.  The  lad  was  disposed  to  continual  dosing;  but,  when 
roused,  his  answers  were  colierent,  and  his  mind  apparently 
rational.     He  complained,  however,  of  pain  in  the  head.  • 

The  fractured  portions  of  bone  were  successively  raised  wilii 
the  forceps  and  elevator,  and,  being  detached  ffoni  the  dura 
mater  with  a  scalpel,  were  readily  extracted.  Gon^id^-able 
bleeding  took  place  during  the  operation,  but  soon  subsided. 
Pulse  74;  pai«  in  the  head  much  relieved;  the  pupils  conL, 
tracted  naturally.  .  <  .v.i  . 

Ttre  next  morning,  after  passing  on  the  wtiole  a  favottrtAfe 
night,  be  ^^-as  composed  and  easy.  Pulse  HO.  I  ^nd  the 
wound  filled  with  a  mass,  appasremly  composed  of  brain,  mem^ 

2c  2 
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brane,  and  blood.  This,  as  well  as  the  surrounding  integii^ 
ments;  was  tender  on  pressure.  The  exposed  part  pulsated 
strongly.  No  vomiting  had  occurred  ;  no  intolerance  of  light; 
little  thirst ;  and  no  disposition  to  delirium.  He  was  bled,  and 
freely  purged. 

Fesp. — The  appearance  of  the  wound  was  not  altered,  and 
his  general  state  the  same.  He  had  occasionally  pain  in  the 
head ;  which,  however,  he  found  relieved  by  bleeding.  He 
Tomited  immediately  after  the  venesection,  and  rejected  also 
some  doses  of  his  medicine. 

J^eb.  26. — No  change  in  the  general  symptoms,  nor  urgency 
in  any.  As,  however,  there  was  some  pain  in  the  head,  the  ap- 
plication of  leeches  was  ordered.  The  lad  was  generally  dis- 
posed to  dose.  As  the  exposed  cerebrum  had  assumed  a 
fungous  appearance,  lint  and  simple  dressings  were  applied. 

27. — In  much  the  same  state  as  yesterday.  Some  compres- 
sion was  made  on  the  protubetrant  brain,  by  lint  and  strips  of 
plaster.  . 

March  1. — ^The  pressure  had  not  been  particularly  painful. 
On  the  removal  of  the  dressings,  the  lint  usually  tore  awajp^  a 
iJortion  of  the  fungoid  mass.  This  occasioned  no  severe  pain;, 
nor  did  the  tumor  ever  manifest  very  acute  sensibility.  It  bad 
not  increased  in  bulk.  The  constitution,  however,  began  to 
staffer  some  perturbation.  The  eyes,  of  late,  had  become  more 
susceptible  of  stimulus;  the  tongue  was  white;  and  the  face 
frequently  flushed.  Pulse  ilO — 125.  He  took  an  occasional 
purgative. 

5.7— For  the  last  few  days  he  remained  in  much  the  saiye 
state ;  but,  indisposition  having  prevented  my  seeing  him,  I 
found,  to  my  surprise,  that  the  cerebral  substance  was  consi- 
derably higher. 

7. — ^The  fungus  was  still  on  the  increase ;  had  attained  the 
size  of  a  large  orange ;  and  on  its  surface  were  many  fissure^), 
from  which  fetid  matter  was  freely  effused.  The  scalp  sur- 
rounding the  tumor  always  evinced  fully  as  much  tenderness  as 
the  substance  itself.  The  lad  now  complained  more  of  head* 
acb,  and  was  more  restless.  His  eyes  were  generally  humid, 
and  slightly  inflamed,  but  the  pupil  bad  a  healthy  contraction. 
I^ulse  130.  He  had  vomited  once  or  twice,  but  this  was  traced 
to  error  in  diet.  He  felt  considerable  relief  from  a  refrigerant 
lotion,  with  which  the  head  was  constantly  moistened. 

10. — From  the  fissures  and  the  fetid  discharge,  1  had  hoped 
that  a  natural  separation  might  have  taken  place  ;  but,  no  such 
change  ocsurring^  and  the  tumor  rather  increasing  in  size,  I 
was  desirous  of  removing  it  with  the  scalpel.  This,  however^ 
was  disapproved  of  by  my  friend  Mr.  Battye,  (who  had  the 
kindness  to  see  the  patient  along  with  me,)  under  the  appro- 
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liension  that  a  profuse  and  fatal  hemorrhage  might  ensue.  He 
recommended  a  trial  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc  as  an  escharotie* 
Cloths  moistened  with  a  solution  of  this  salt  were,  therefore^ 
freely  applied. 

11. — ^The  boy  remained  in  the  same  state ;  nor  had  he  svlU 
fered  much  pain  from  the  lotion.  A  portion  of  the  fungus 
being  torn  off  by  the  dressings,  the  tumor  manifested  a  dispo* 
«ition  to  hemorrhage. 

13.— No  alteration  in  the  appearance  of  the  fungus;  but  the 
soreness  and  inflammation  of  the  surrounding  integuments  bad 
extended  over  the  left  cheek. 

l6. — As  the  escharotic  seemed^o  produce  no  diminution  of 
the  protuberance,  miU  dressings  ahd  a  saturnine  lotion  were 
substituted.  The  discharge  was  copious  and  fetid.  The  lad 
was  now  allowed  to  sit  up  occasionally.  He  was  generally 
lively,. ate  moderately,  and  had  no  great  degre.e  of  feverishness* 

18. — ^In  the  morning  I  was  hastily  informed  that  the  boy  was 
iu  a  fit.  On  my  visitm^  him,  however,  it  appeared  that  the 
attack  had  been  one  of  deliquium,  on  his  rising  in  bed  to  tak« 
his  breakfast. 

20. — ^The  fungus  was  still  in  some  degree  on  the  increase^ 
but  became  proportionally  narrower  at  its  base. 

22. — As  it  had  assumed  a  form  sufficiently  pendulous  ta  ad- 
mit a  ligature,  this  mean  was  adopted.  A  narrow  piece  of 
waxed  tape  was  insinuated  round  its  root,  and  a  moderate  com- 
pression made.  The  boy  once  or  twice  cried  out  from  violent 
abdominal  pain.  In  a  short  time,  however,  he  felt  no  particular 
upeasiness  either  in  his  head  or  belly.  The  pulse  for  a  while 
was  somewhat  quickened.  During  the  afternoon  he  suflered 
some  attacks  of  head-ach,  but  perfectly  retained  his  senses,  and 
even  slept  well  at  night. 

65. — As  no  marked  change  had  taken  place  either  in  the  con* 
stitutional  or  local  symptoms,  a  second  ligature  was  applied 
tighter  than  the  first.    No  particular  pain  or  uneasiness  ensued. 

38. — The  ligature  was  drawn  closer.  An  abscess  was  found 
on  the  outer  edge  of  the  fungus,  which  discharged  about  §ss.  of 
laudable  pus. 

jiprU  1.— The  ligature  was  again  tightened.  Severe,  though 
temporary,  pain  in  the  head,  was  the  immediate  effect.  The 
lad  had  not  borne  any  but  a  recumbent  posture  for  the  last  ten 
days. 

a. — The  constriction  was  again  increased.  The  fungoid 
mass  was  now  evidently  shrinking,  laid  pendulous  on  the  eye, 
and  was  partially  covered  with  a  dark  crust. 

4.— The  ligature  was  again  tightened.  A  verj'  sligiit  hemor- 
rhage succeeded  this,  as  well  as  the  former  constrictions.     An 
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mfipe9fm€»  of  cerebral  Tangns  preMnted  hsetf  beneath  tbe  liga^ 
tvte.    The  patient's  general  heallli- was. good. 
^   6.^Tbe  neck  of  tbe  tumor  bdd  becone  narrow.    The  ligt* 
lure  was  drawn  closer. 

'  8.-^The  decayed  and  shrivelled  fungus*  was  wboUy  re- 
ifrcyfed ;  but  a  fresh  oHe  appeared  to  be  rising  at  its  bas<^i 
To  this  I  applied  several  compresses  of  lint,,  bound  down  with 
adhesive  strips.  The  purulent  discharge  had.  greatljT  di«ii» 
llisrti^d;  nor  was  there  any  appeafance  of  abscess* 
'  9.— ^No  considerable  pain  produced  by  tbe  coinpreimon*  The 
pulsation  of  the  exposed  cerebrum  was  sttotogi  . 

^  I  r.-^The  fungus  began  to  decrease^ 

IS.^twas  considerably  lessened,  and  tbe  granal^ons  on 
Ib^  integuments  fast  approximated.  From  ibis  period^  tbe  lad 
y»^  dressed  every  second  or  third  day,  th^  <tompr6ssimi  being 
gradlKilly  diminished.  The  wound  at  first  closed  raindiy,  but 
II  smalt  ulcer,  about  tbe  size  of  a  pea,  in  the  middle,  was  tedious 
in  healing.  The  boy  itas  quite  healthy,  and  wholly  free  fcom 
]>4iA. 

Julj/  3.— After  passing  a  very  restless  night,  he  bad  a  con*.^ 
irtikive  attack,  which  coi^tinued  for  some  minutes.  On  my 
seeing  him  in  the  forenoon^  I  found  him  seriously '4H»  tho|igb 
;ci0nif  laitiing  of  little  pain.  The  pulse  was  lOO,  intermitting, 
and  irregular.  The  pupils  contracted,  not  naturally,  on  stimiff- 
llls ;  and  the  mind  was  disposed  to  delirium.  Leeches^  bUaterc^ 
and  free  puliation,  were  soon,  however,  productive  of  decided 
Ytliief }  and  in  two  days  every  trace  of  disease  wms  removed. 

Bin^e  this  period  the  boy  has  remained  in  perfect  health. 

Of  this  disease,  few  cases  of  k  favourable  reiiult  bave  been 
i^i^orded  ;  nor  has  the  nature  of  the  tumor,  and  the  means  beat 
calculated  for  its  removal,  been  hitherto  ascertained.  > 

Ih  the  preceding  details,  some  particulairs  seem  worthy  of 
megardw  ' 

1.  The  fungus  was  highly  vascular,  and appeared  completely 
organised. 

a.  It  was  connected  with  abscesses,  probably  situated  near 
its  base. 
'     Si  C6m^ression  at  first  seemed  to  repress  its  growths 

4.  Nature  was  not  able  to  c&st  off  the  fViiUformed  tumor. 

5.  The  application  of  suiphat  of  zinc  also  proved  inefficient. 

6.  Strangulation  by  a  ligature,  gradually  tightened^  finally 
removed  tbe  hernia,  without  inducing  any  alarming  constito-^ 
tional  irritation. 

*  ■  ^  . 

*  Hits  sttUtanee  tifpcfared  (o  roosist  of  crrebriiin  pt«ternatRnrily  .vascniar. 
£xc(>pt  iu  it«  dark  grey  liac,  ii  resGinbled  the  lisnre  which  acconpADied  Mr. 

Stanley  8  |)apcr  iu  the  eighth  volume  of  tbe  Medico-Ckir,  Trans* 
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^Mdb  arose  on  the  dei^wtioa  of  th^  fpr»i^r, 
•  Heriiia  oerabri  geoemlly  iji44i«a9  9-  fatal  ^vent  tpo  rapif^y  ito 
aUowr  the  means  u^  in  ih^  preceding  €«$<$.  When  die  can^ 
^ijiioo  becQives  lerious^y  aAsctedt  eKi:ision  affords  tbe  i»)ly 
prospect  of  cure.  But,  should  lio  alarmiug  i^ymptom  ^men^r^ 
the  surgeon,  I  conceive,  will  not  err  by . waiting,  till  the  tuoMr 
assumes  a  form  suitable  for  the  application  of  a  ligature.  The 
mode  in  which  this  remedy  should  be  used,  I  conclude,  from 
the  case  related,  to  be  that  of  gfadually  increased  compression.- 
Had  the  coHstrictton  been  tsevec^  at  first,  dangerous  affectrpn  of 
the  brain  would  probably  have  ensued',  and  I  have  been  re- 
cently t«£ormod  that,  in  a  case  ocettrriiig  in  the  netgh-bourhood* 
Mi0i|  s^ptoms  succeeded  on  tim  applieation  of  a  firm  ligature 
te  iisMiMaEited  the  {Mropriety  lof  iis  speedy  wmoval* 


4  Xkicripikie  Memnf  qJ  0  rare  Cote  4^  Mal^anwtim  m  0  <AUi» 
BjJouBm  Hiivruj^,  M^mbier  9f  the  Royal  C^Hcg^  of  ^urgaoos  m 
XiOPdon* 

AT  the  termioatioKi  of  die  eighth  montfa  of  her  pnegOMipy^  a 
j^avog  vomad  was  delavjered  of  lier  first  icbild,  tbe  subject 
^  tjbe  feUowaag  aingnlir  oa^e  of  lusus  n^dur^^ 

Tibirottgh  an,  opening,  fornned  by  a  defideincy  of  the  upper 
past  of  the  parietes  of  tlie.  abdomen^  six  inches  ia  cirx:u<atiBr^ 
ciice^. pfKitKttded  tfae. liver,  gallJbladder,  spleen,  praaerieas^  tbe 
9ttQiDaeh,.and  tlie  whole  of  tfae  small  intestines..  Tiie  edges  of 
tbeopiQiiing  tfanoush  jnrhicb  tbese  viscera  protruded^  .was  smooth 
aod  wfilUfpEmed,  b^ing  9&cy  similar  in  appearaoce  to  th^  pro** 
poue  tembracing  tbe  gkns .  penis*  Tjie  upper  and  greater  part 
of  tfais^floass  pf  vdfsoecawas  sumounded  hy  a  ttkusouiar  ma^a^ 
brane,  repairable  onto  thnoee  idistiBct  thin  layers,  but  destitute  of 
cQsam&sx  integuments,  .oooiing  from  Jtbe  edge  of  the  opening  at 
ks  jupper  part.  This  coYievang  bung  loose,  not  adhering  to  the 
parts  (Over  wbich  it  was  i^eBected,  aad  did  not  extend  low 
eoo«g:b  to  cover  the  protrjuded  intestines,  the  coats  of  whidi 
were  protected  by>  liule  detaohed  sJips  of  muscle,  covering 
tbo^  iCfm^oLiiiioDs  only  wiiich  w^ere  external.  The  two  umbiii 
lical  atrtories  anosc  ifeom  the  left  .common  iliac,  and,  emerging 
f  nom  lihe  icavky  of  tfae  abdaneo,  eosteKod  the  membrane  haiigi  ng 
over  tfae  risoecaat  its  left  edge;  pro^:eediog  faetween  the. layers 
of  imisde,  ji  Jktie  tupwavds,  they  came  in  contact  with  theoimr 
liilicalrntm  which  descended  lirom  the  anterior  part  of  the  broad 
ligament  <i£  the  liver ;  passing  out  from  the  said  covering,  the 
vessels  i^eMnmedihe^cbopd  oi  &e  visual  appearance  and  lengthy 
The  thomuK  and  liead  were  exauiaod,  and  found  perfect  j.  and 
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the  child,  which  iras  a  tnalci  was  well-proportioned,  and  of  iim 
common  size.  U  lived  twenty.four  hours,  and  was  fed  once; 
but  passed  nothing  from  its  bowels.  The  handling  of  the  pro- 
truded viscera  did  not  seem  to  give  pain,  yet  at  other  times  the 
^Hld  cried  lustily.  It  died  quietly,  without  seeming  to  expe- 
lience  any  suffering. 
}fimtiUd9n;  Jan.  19, 1821. 


A  Memoir  on  a  new  Process  for  the  Discovery  of  the  greater  Part 
of  Mineral  Poisons,  when  mingled  with  coloured  Liquids.  By 
J.  B.  Obfila,  m.d.  &c. 

1HAVE  particularly  insisted,  in  my  work  on  Toxicology^ 
on  the  difficulty  often  experienced  in  the  discovery  of  poi-i 
sonous  substances  of  the  mineral  kind  which  have  been  mingled 
with  coloured  liquids,  such  as  red  wine,  decoction  of  coffee^ 
&c.  Indeed,  almost  all  the  re-agents  proper  to  render  manifest 
a  mineral  poison  dissolved  in  water,  act  in  such  a. manner  that 
we  cannot  recognize  it  when  it  is  united  with  deep-colourett 
liquids.  I  may  add,  indeed,  that,  under  certain  circumstances, 
the  precipitates  produced  by  those  tests  are  of  such  b  colour, 
that,  far  from  furnishing  any  sure  indications  respecting  the 
nature  of  the  poisonous  substance,  they  lead  us  to  believe  that 
it  does  not  exist  in  the  deleterious  mixture  we  examine.  Tbi» 
assertion  has  been  so  well  placed  beyond  doubt,  by  the  nume- 
rous experiments  detailed  in  my  Treatise  on  Poisons,  that  it 
would  be  superfluous  to  adduce  here  any  further  examples  for 
its  support.  Any  one  will  be  easily  convinced,  on  reading 
what  I  have  written  on  this  subject:  l^,  that  a  phys.ician 
charged  to  make  a  report  on  a- case  of  poisoning,  would  be 
blameable  if  he  did  not  know,  the  means  for  discovering  poi*^ 
sonous  substances  mingled  with  coloured  liquids ;  since,  in  the 
greater  number  of  cases,  those  substances  have  been,  either 
designedly  or  accidentally,  mixed  with  the  coloured  drinks  or- 
dinarily used  in  domestic  economy;  2°,  that  the  processes 
/nitherto  known  to  determine  beyond  doubt  the  existence  of 
mineral  poii^ons  in  such  mixtures,  differ  considerably  for  each 
of  those  poisons;  S^,  that  the  chemical  operations  by  which 
they  are  constituted,  are  almost  always  very  complicated,  and 
are  often  but  very  ill  adapted  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  proposed 
object.  Indeed,  is  it  easy  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  me- 
tallic arsenic,  on  calcining  with  potash  and  charcoal  the  dry 
product  of  the  evaporation  of  a  mixture  of  a  grain  of  white 
oxide  of  arsenic  and  one  or  two  pints  of  wine  or  decodiion  of 
coffee  ?  Would  similar  measures  furnish  more  readily  the 
proof  of  the  existence  of  a  small  quantity  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate, of  verdigris,  of  muriate  of  tin,  &c.  f  I  believe  not ;  and 
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thfa  object  appears  to  me  to  bi?  of  so  much  importance,  that  I 
am  induced  to  publish  the  results  of  a  great  number  of  experi- 
ments which  1  thinrk  calculated  to  simplify  the  solution  of  the 
problem  in  question.  The  following  are  the  reasonings  by 
which  I  was  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  process  which  I  am 
about  to  describe. 

Mineral  poisons  mingled  with  deep-coloured  liquids,  act  with, 
the  tests  proper  for  their  discovery  in  a  different  way  from  that 
in  which  they  would  act  if  they  were  dissolved  in  water  :  this  cir- 
cumstance depends  entirely  on  the  presence  of  the  matter  which 
colours  the  liquid  mixed  with  the  poison  ;  on  destroying,  then, 
this  colouring  matter,  the  poison  should  act  with  the  tests  as  iC 
that  matter  were  not  present,  provided  tl)at  the  agent  employed 
to  deprive  the  mixture  of  colour  does  not  decompose  the  poi- 
sonous substance.  Now,  chlorine  dissolved  in  water  (oxymu- 
mtic  acid)  possesses  the  power  of  depriving  of  their  qolqur  red 
'wine,  decoction  of  coffee  and  of  tobacco,  &c.*  and  it  decom- 
poses but  a  small  number  of  the  poisons  of  the  mineral  kind  ; 
and,  consequently,  might  be  advantageously  employed.  Ex- 
perience has  not  failed  to  convince  me  that  such  was  the  case, 
and  that  the  greater  part  of  mineral  poisons  might  be  detected 
by  those  means. 

JVhite  oxide  of  arsenic. — A  mixture. was  made  of  a  solution 
of  white  oxide  of  arsenic  in  water  and  red  wine ;  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  liquid  and  concentrated  chlorine  (strong  oxymuri- 
attcacid)  was  poured  into  it  to  cause  it  to  assume  a  yellow 
colour ;  a  reddish-yellow  precipitate  was  formed,  composed  of 
chlorine  and  the  glutinous  matter  contained  in  the  wine:  this 
precipitate  was  sunered  to  settle,  ahd  the  liquor,  was  filtered. 
A  white  precipitate  was  produced  in  the  filtered  liquor  by  lime- 
water,  a  green  by  the  sulphate  of  ammoniated  copper,  and  a 
yellow  by  hj'dro-suiphuric  acid  (sulphurated  hydrogen  gas 
dissolved  in  water) :  the  presence  of  white  oxide  of  arsenic  was 
then  demonstrated.  It  has  sometimes  happened  ihat  no  preci- 
pitate has  been  obtained  on  mingling  the  tests  just  mentioned 
with  the  filtered  liquor,  because  the  quantity  of  oxide  of  arsenic 
contained  in  the  mixture  was  too  small,  or  because  the  chlo- 
rine, instead  of  being  concentrated,  was  diffused  in  a  largQ 
proportion  of  waier.  From  these  two  circumstances  it  hap- 
pened that  the  solution  of  oxide  of  arsenic  was  too  weak  to  act 
with  the  tests  in  a  sensible  manner :  in  this  case,  it  became 

*  In  stating  that  chlorine  deprives  red  wine,  coffee,  ^isc  of  their  colour,  it  iff 
not  meant  that  they  render  those  liquids  colourless,  but  only  that  it  destroys  their 
red  or  brown  colour:  indeed,  the  mlictnre  obtained  is  of  a  yellow  colour.  This 
is  of  but  little  importance;  for  this  shade  of  colour  does  not  prevent  the  principal 
tests  acting  on  mineral  poisons  as  they  would  i\o  if  those  poisons  were  merely 
dissolved  in' water. 

NO.  205^  2  O 
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oec«s8ary  to  evaporate  the  liquid^  to  conceetmbs  it^  ati4|  wh^a 
it  faa^  been  reduced  to  a  third  of  its  original  rdum^,  lit  has 
constantly  fu relished  the  white,  green,  and  yellov  precipital»8 
above  mentioned.  These  considerations  shoiy  tba>t  it  isiaaporv 
tant  that  concentrated  and  recenily^repared  i/ilorine  sboiild  be 
employed  in  inquiries  of  this  kind.  Analogoi^  iesperioiMita 
were  made  with  white  oxid^  of  arseiiic  dissolFed  in  ivjiiter,  and 
aiixed  wiih  various  quantities  of  decoctioii  of  so&e :  t^  action 
of  the  chlorine  and  the  tests  was  the  same. 

Arsenic  acid, — ^Wben  a  mixture  of  red  wine  oiuf  arsenic  a«id 
U  made,  and  it  is  discoloured  by  concentrated  chlorine,  a  yel« 
low  precipitate  is  formed:  if  the  liquor  be  fikered^  '^  isfouad 
to  redden  the  tincture  of  turnsole,  and  to  give  rise  voAwkiie 
precipitate  with  lime-water  ;  a  light-blue  precipitate  wkh  the 
acetate  of  copper,  especially  if  a  few  drops  of  ebloriae  are 
poured  into  the  liquor ;  and  a  rose-coloured  predpic^te  wfitb  the 
hydro-chlorate,  hut  slightly  acid,  of  cobalt :  which  prove  that' 
arsenic  acid  may  be  discovered  by  those  tests  as  if  it  «ere 
merely  dissolved  in  water.  The  same  piriCUAi stances  were  ob<- 
served  when  coffee  was  substituted  for  wine. 

Acid  arscniaie  of  pofa^s.'^-The  mixture  eomposed  jof  this 
substance  and  red  wine  or  decoction  of  coffee,  anay  be  readiiy 
discoloured  by  chlori^ie.  The  liquor  when  filtered,  after  the 
deposition  of  the  precipitate,  give  rise  to  a  u)MU  precipitate 
with  lime-water,  a  light-blue  with  acetate  of  copper,^  and  fi 
rose-colour  with  the  hydro-cbiorate,  but  slightly  a^id,  of  cobak. 
If  it  should  happen,  by  chance,  that  the  last  test  does  not  pro* 
duce  any  precipitate,  the  excess  of  its  acid  should  be  saturated 
with  ammonia,  {liquor  ammoniiei  Pfaarm.  Lond.)  and  liha  l^qtior 
will  then  soon  T>e  found  to  become  opaque.  It  foilo^vs  from 
those  experiments,  that  chlorine  will  serve  for  the  detection  of 
the  existence  of  arsenic  acid  and  the  soluble  arseniates,  wbeQ 
mingled  with  red  wine,  coffee,  &c. 

Corrosive  sublimate, — A  mixture  of  corrosive  sublimate  aad 
wine  was  discoloured  by  concentrated  and  recently  fyepare4 
chlorine;  it  was  likered  ;^fter  the  precipitate  of  the  chlorine 
afid  the  vegeto-animal  matter  had  settled  ;  the  filtered  liquor 

*  Sojnetiiii£8  iKe  4^rje.cipitate,  ijost/eacl  of  heing  ^f  s|  Ijgkt-^luf  ^Qjlpuij  19  flif^^* 
b\i]e,  Of  ^  hi^  versing  towa,r<4$  jgreen  :  tli,is  h^p^t^  V^jix^ip  the  .q,uaiiti;y  gf  ciiiorii^ 
employed  for  the  discolouration  of  the  wine  or  tiie  coffee  has  not  been  siiffic^eot. 
In  tliis  case,  tlic  c&Ionr  of  the  precipi-tate  may  be  c4»anged  to  a  iight-liine  by  the 
a4<iU4oii  oi  a  few  dtw^  xxf  chlorine.  This  ci rrnin8.tap.Cfi  bae  bff  ii  Dbsfiry^jd  hi  ijb^ 
greater  part  ofthe  mixtures  of  po)«9A8  ai\d  coU>|i.r€^4  ^f^^wi^  vUic^  «ief:poa^ered 
in  Am  jnemoir;  «o  tdat  Ih^VHs^p  Jmay^tate,  tl»»it  in  general  it  js  ^Ju$cU'A<^ 
to  add  a  lew  drops  of  cblorloe  to  the  aeveral  precipit^Ae^  p|l>/L9ined  W  n^^iWif  9f 
the  LcbUj  to  communirate  to  th^m  th^  8ha<ie  jpf  colour  w^^  i^  pr<)per  t^  l\vs^i 
^^  Ibat  vbieb  they  pjre«ent  wbon  tlu&y  reaoM  h^m  tk^  action  of  ijofi  t#M  ^Vk  iU» 
poisun  merely  dissolved  in  water. 
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ptMikt^A  ft  ydyttf  precfpitate  m%k  potaBb^  a  whitt  li'kb  ain^ 
monia,  and  a  biack  with  the^  bydm-sulphuFets,  as  if  the  stibli- 
ihUiie  bffd  been  dissolved  in  watcfr.  A  imxture  was  made^  of 
«tedeietloa  of  cdfeo  and  an  aqticoos  sotntiori  of  corrosive  suWi* 
rilz^ie ;  thb  oonibinaiiofi  was  treated  with  chlorine  and  the  tests 
ib^t«  mentiofied,  and  precipitates  of  the  same  colour  were 
6bt4iffed.  Itf  bdth  ea»esy  tlie  liquor  discoloured  by  chloriile 
bad  slCled  on  ai  plate  trf  copper  deprived  of  its  polished  surfadef, 
il#  a  fiWtotion  erf  coTrosive  sublimate  in  water  would  do*  It  is, 
then,  possible  to  discover  the  presence  of  this  substance  ia 
Ivfiie  atld  ooSee^  by  the  tfieans  which  I  have  indicated.  Never- 
th^Iessy  1  think  it  is  preferable  to  have  recourse  to  the  following 
process?  Th^  fliixtore  of  subitmate  and  wine  or  coffee  is  put 
into  ailask  \  tWtyoK'  three  drachms  of  sulphuric  ether  are  poured 
cm  k^  the  flask  is  to  be  corked  y  and  gently  shaken  for  ten  or 
fc^'^lve  fiilntttes^  soj  bolrever,  that  the  eftber  liiay  be  several 
titified  in  cotitactJ  with  every  part  of  the  liquwr*  The  ether  takes 
ittstik  Ch6  wine  a^nd  the  odffee  the  greater  part  of  the  sublimate, 
and  ibe  )iquor  separates  into  two  strata^  when  we  cease  to  shake 
it  i  the  upper  stratatn  is  fdrmed  by  the  ethei^  holding  in  solution 
the  dorro^ive  i^ttbliamte.  The  whole  is  poisired  into  a  tiini^ety 
the  ej^irettiity  of  the  pipe  of  tirhich  is  closed  by  the  fore-finger. 
Aft^r  tk  few  ins^tanits,  when  the  ^eparatiou  of  (be  liquor  into  the 
t#6  l^tfata  abo^ve  ftieritioryed  is  seen  to  ba  effected  in  the  bod^  of 
the  tunnely  the  ittfefiot  colorured  liquor  is  sutfered  to  flow  put, 
by  partly  teindvihg  the  finger  ffbm  the  end  of  the  pipe  \  when 
the  le^wei^  strattltti  of  the  liquor  is  just  flown  out,  the  opening  of 
the  pipe  of  thd  tutinel  is  again  closed  by  the  Bnger ,  to  prevent 
tbi  escape  of  th^  etheriat  stratum,  which  is  now  to  be  poured 
iato  a^eu^p  or  liny  other  vessel  presenting'an  extensive  surface: 
the  ether  evaporates,  at)d  the  ^blifnate  is  left  in  a  solid  state. 
This  i^  then  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  distilled  water,  and 
a  edivfeentrated  a(^aeoas  soltition  is  thus  obtained^  in  which  the 
yellow,  white,  and  black  precipitates,  which  it  furnishes  with 
peta^y  att)monia,  andthe  hydro-selphurets,  are  easily  recog- 
ni^d«  The  sacne  process  might  be  employed  with  success, 
where  the  sublimate  has  been  dissolved  in  alcohol,  or  so  large 
a  quantity  of  water  that  it  is  in  such  a  state  impossible  to  detect 
its  presence  by  the  tests.  Indeed^  experience  has  proved  to 
6»e  that  we  iway  easily  discover  it  when  it  exists  in  the  pro- 
porti6n  of  only  one  grain  te  four  thousand  grains  of  distilled 
water.  I  think  it  Useful  to  remark,  that  if  the  two  liquors  are 
shaken  too  violently,  and  for  a  very  long  time,  and  if  the  etlififfr,, 
employed  is  not  sufficient  in  quantity,  the  experiment  will  fail: 
indeed,  the  etbef  in  this  case  would  be  entirely  dissolved  by 
the  water  or  by  the  coloured  liquor  mixed  with  tiie  poison,  and 

2,D  « 
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ure  should  not  obtain  the  two  strata  of  different  specific  ^atity^ 
on  which  the  success  of  the  whole  operation  rests. 

It  was  known  long  since  that  corrosive  sublimate  was  muqh 
more  soluble  in  ether  than  in  alcohol  and  in  water.  Mr.  Cbaus- 
sier  announced,  in  18 1 1,  from  some  experiments  made  by  Mr. 
Henry,  that  ether  took  corrosive  sublimate  from  water;  but  I 
do  not  know  that  any  person  has  yet  spoken  of  the  experiments 
I  have  just  related,  relative  to  the  use  of  ether  for  the  separation 
of  corrosive  sublimate  from  coloured  liquors  which  have  not 
decomposed  it. 

Acetate  and  sulphate  of  copper :,  artificial  verdegrii  dissolved 
in  water* — Mixtures  of  red  wine  and  various  quantities  of  the 
salts  just  mentioned  were  made:  chlorine  dissolved  in  water 
and  concentrated  •(strong  oxy muriatic  acid,)  was  added  to  the 
mixture,  until  it  became  of  a  yellow  or  greenish-yellow  colour. 
A  precipitate  formed,  composed  of  chlorine  and  vegeto-animal 
matter.  The  liquor  was  filtered:  a  brown^marran  coloured 
precipitate  was  produced  by  the  addition  of  prussiate  of  potash 
(hydrocyanate  of  potash  and  iron),  a  green  by  arsenite  of 
potash,  and  a  black  by  the  hydro-sulp.hurets,  or  by  the  hydro* 
sulphuric  acid.  Now,  these  characters  appertain  to  the  salts 
of  copper  dissolved  in  water.  Ammonia  and  potash  acted  on 
the  mixture  of  wine  and  sulphate  of  copper  discoloured  by 
chlorine,  as  they  do  on  the  aqueous  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  though  it  was  not  thus,  with  a  mixture  of  wine  and 
acetate  of  copper,  discoloured.  This  is  of  but  very  little  im« 
portance,  because  the  brown^marronj  green  ^  and  black  precipi- 
tates, obtained  by  the  prussiate  of  potash,  the  arsenite  of 
potash,  and  the  hydro-suJphates,  permit  us  to  affirm  that  the 
solution  contains  a  salt  of  copper.  Sometimes  the  mixture  of 
wine  and  cupreous  salt,  discoloured  by  chlorine,  contains  so 
small  a  quantity  of  the  poison,  that  the  tests  do  not  render  it 
manifest:  the  solution  must  here  be  concentrated  by  evapora- 
tion, as  I  stated  when  speaking  of. the  oxide  of  arsenic.  .  Coffee 
rapidly  decomposes  the  salts  of  copper,  and  produces  a  preci- 
pitate so  abundant,  that  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  the  possibi- 
lity of  such  a  mixture  in  the  liquid  state. 

^cid  tattratt  of  potash  and  aniiinonj/y  (antimonium  tartariza- 
tum,  Ph,  Loi.d,) — Tartar  emetic,  being  decomposed  and  pre- 
cipitated by  chlorine,  should  be  ranged  amongst  the  small 
number  of  poisons  which  do  not  remain  in  solution,  when, 
alter  having  been  mingled  with  wine  or  coffee,  they  are  treated 
with  chlorine*  The  process  under  consideration  is  not,  tlien, 
applicable  to  this  particular  case. 

Conrpositions  of  lead. — If  it  be  incontestible  that  the  soluble 
salts  oi.  lead  cannot  be  mingled  with  red  wine  or  decoction  of 
coHee,  because  they  are  decomposed  by  those  liquids,   it  is 
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eqtsaily  true  that,  under  certain,  circumstancesj  wine  w6lch 
has  stood  on  htharge,  or  tobacco  which  has  been  packed 
in  leaden  boxes,  combine  with  a  proportion  of  lead  sufficiently 
considerable  to  produce  deleterious  effecte  on  our  system :  it  is 
of  importance,  then,  that  the  means  for  the  detection  of  the 
saturnine  preparation  should  be  indicated. — Red  wine.  Acid 
wines  which  have  been  for  some  time  in  contact  with  litharge 
in  small  particles,  may  still  preserve  their  red  colour ;  they  ac- 
quire an  astringent  and  slightly  sweet  taste*  When  they  are 
mixed  with  concentrated  chlorine,  they  become  discoloured  ; 
and,  if  they  are  filtered  after  the  pr(icipita]te  of  chlorine  and 
vegeto-animal  matter  which  forms  is  suffered  to  settle,  it  is 
Ibund  that  the  liquor,  when  filtered,  of  a  yellow  colour,  hardly 
furnishes,  with  the  proper  tests  of  lead,  any  sensible  precipitate; 
the  want  of  it  depending  on  the  small  quantity  of  salt  of  lead 
contained  in  the  wines.  But,  when  the  liquor  is  evaporated 
until  it  is  reduced  to  one-third  of  its  original  volume,  we  con^ 
stantly  observe  that  the  sulphate  of  potash  gives  rise,  to  a  white 
precipitate,  the  hydro-sulphates  to  a  blacky  and  chromate  of 
potash  a  bright  yellow  ;  from  which  it  follows,  that  the  process 
under  consideration  should  be  employed  in  preference  tp  any 
other  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  lead  in  wines  imbued  with 
litharge.  The  measure  proposed  by. authors  to  accomplish 
this  end,  and  which  I  h^d  myself  indicated,  is  certainly  very 
conclusive,  since  it  consists  in  separating  the  metallic  lead  by- 
calcination,  but  it  is  a  much  longer  and  much  more  difficult 
process. — Tobacco.  If  tobacco  has  been  packed  in  leaden  boxes, 
and  it  contains  oxide  or  subcarbonate- of  lead,  it  should  be 
boiled  for  ten  or  twelve  minutes  with  a  mixture  composed  of 
equal  parts  of  distilled  water  and  distilled  T^inegar,  to  change 
the  saturnine  compound  into  a  soluble  acetate  ;  it  is  to  be  fil- 
tered: the  filtered  liquor  will  be  of  so^rown  a  colour,  that  it 
will  not  be  possible  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  the  metal 
by  the  aid  of  the  tests  above  mentioned ;  but  this  will  be  easily 
effected  if  the  liquor  is  discoloured  by  means  of  chlorine,  and 
treated  as  I  have  described  when  speaking  of  wines  imbued  with 
litharge. 

.  Acid  nitrate  of  bismuth. — ^The  acid  pitrate  of  bismuth  may  be 
united  with  such  a  quantity  of  wine,  that  the  inixture  may  pre- 
serve the  transparency  and  red  colour  of  the  wine :  when  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  concentrated  chlorine  is  poured  into  it,  it 
becomes  discoloured,  and  at  the  same  time  a  p;*ecipitate  of  a 
yellowish-white  colour  is  formed;*  a  few  drops  gf  hydro-chloric 
acid  (muriatic  acid)  are  sufficient  to  make  the  prjscipitate  dis- 

*  Cblorine  precipitates  the  acid  nitrate  of  bismuth  in  a  wliit^e  powder.  . 


appear)  ttdd  th«n  cto  Itqaor  is  tf  ft  yelloi^  ccdrai-.  Waidt  and 
potash  pf bdiicd  a  wAiti^  ptedipitatd  from  it,  th^Ugb  the  precipi^ 
t£iltf  foi^tned  by  tte  dlk&ti  becoftied  yeDoit  trheit  it  is  dr j  ^  ind 
th^  hydfd^dulphated  prodoce  a  £//ti:A:  pfecipit&te:  the  ^tmion 
ftGts,  thcsfi^  trith  the  tests  as  if  the  Wine  were  ii6t  predMii^  Whto 
Mixed  With  edflTee,  tb^  Itcid  nltfiite  of  bismuth  is  affected  as  it  is 
When  uniled  with  wirtd,  whcifi  obloritie  is  addiKi  t  bowifireP^  the 
propotDoD  cyf  the  ooff«e  to  the  salt  should  tiot  be  t^Vf  consider^- 
able,  fbf  there  would  then  be  folrtiied  a  r^ry  abatidam  grumoas 
{}fec$lpttaie) 

SuipMit  tf  Btnck-^l^eA  witte  was  mingled  with  ft  solution  of 
sulphate  6f  Siny  in  pure  watier ;  a  qua&tUy  of  dotieemrated 
solution  of  cblc^fine^  sufficient  to  disdOiouc  it,  was  add^  :  tbd 
precipitate  of  cbloritio  Md  vegeto-aniinal  maltet'  Wbieh  theft 
forihdd  Was  permitted  to  settle,  and  the  liquor  was  Altered  :  it 
Waa  of  a  J^ellow  colour,  and  furnished  a  wfnti  pffccipitito  tm  tha 
addition  of  potash  j  a  white  and  slight li/^i/eltow  with  the  hydros. 
i»ulpbutets.  The  tests^  then,  have  aeiad  oti  It  As  if  the  sulphala 
of  2itic  Were  dissolved  orily  in  water.  A  niiiltur^  was  ftiade  of 
ft  decoctioil  of  toffee  and  |k  solution  of  pure  Sulphate  of  s&ifiec 
it  Was  discoloured  by  means  of  ehlorino ;  tlie  liqilor  was  filtefed^ 
And  furnished  a  peAb ;^eilmi?isti^t0hite  precipitate  with  th6  hydroi. 
sulphurets^  a  whit6  with  the  hydro^dhiofate  of  barytes  (muriate 
of  barytes)  j  and  a  brown  with  potash :  but  this  last  ^recipitai^ 
becsime  ivAuS  when  a  feW  drops  of  Solution  of  chlorine  (oxyge^ 
l)ated  inurifttic  acid)  were  poured  on  iu 

Nydro-'chliDrdte&t  goldi  (muriate  of  gold.)--A  tttikture  of  red 
wtne  aild  hydro-chlorate  of  gold  was  discoloured  by  (heUn^  tif 
ehlorine :  the  filtered  liquor  furnished  a  Aeep^pUrpU  pfOcipitate 
with  the  prGto^hydrochlorate  of  tin,  a  deep-^i/dloTHf  with  ammo-^ 
nia,  and  a  blAcktsh^brdwn  With  the  proto-sulphate  of  irofi, 
(Common  sulphate  of  iron^  or  purified  gteen  vitHoL)  The 
hydro-chlorate  of  gold,  thehj  mingled  with  wijie  aftd  disco*, 
lowed  by  chlovitiej  fects  With  tine  tests  as  if  it  w^re  simply  dis* 
Solved  in  water.  A  mixture  of  coffee  and  the  salt  unaer  eon* 
siderdtion  was  discoloured  by  meafis  of  chlorine :  the  llquof , 
when  filtered,  furnished  a  blackish- brown  precipitate  with  the 
p#Oto-sulphat;e  of  rron,  a  deep^purple  With  •the  proto-hydro- 
ehldrate  of  tin,  and  a  deep-yellow  with  ammonia :  this  last  bei. 
ranre  of  a  pale^yellow  when  an  excess  of  ammonia  and  a  few 
dirops  of  chloi^ine  were  added. 

Nitrate  of  silver. — The  nitrate  of  silver,  berng  suddenly  de* 
eamposed  by  chlorine,  and  transformed  into  an  insoluble 
ehloride  of  silver  (oxy- muriate  of  silver),  cannot  be  detected  in 
the  liquor  when  it  has  been  mingled  with  wine  or  coffee  and 
the  mixture  discoloured  by  means  of  chlorine. 
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^4  f^  WXfy^i  RPd  f^  quantity  pf  ehjofinf?  *d4ed  ^jiffi^i^Qt  t^ 
4iw§Jo»r  He  tbe  prepipit^te  forjppd  >va9  p^rwitfed  to  settle ; 
t^  fihef^4  Jiquor  was  yellow,  ^c|  f^rni3h|Bd  ft  whiH  prepipjt^ta 
-WHb  poi»#b,  l"^l  *  y^W^tl'  *v4b  the  tiydro-^ulphurets,  ^  if  t!i^ 
dwt9rhy4r<94jk)rftb^  9f  tia  b^d  be^n  §ii«p}y  diss^ly^  \\i  wat^ff 
A  WKtor^  ©f  thif  $ft)|;  Md  i5off§?  apt^  jp  tbe  s^^que  ifjay  fyUJi 

cbterm§  and  ,ih§  .t^s, 

^y^e^i9f;at#  gf  |ip  witb  wjn^,  ftnd  concentrated  ^pj^tiofl  pf 
G^l^i^e  i^  Mdd^  tP  discolp4jr  tbe;  Ijqii^,  H  M  fpufld  jtbat  tbja 
dj^<?plp»mtl(m  is  ^my  diflScaJt  tp  |b«  ^ifceicd:  H  4p<?^  P9lt  lt*V« 
p)§pe  un^l  si:^  Mno^sfts  njucft  Qblprine  has  hpe^  ^Riployi^d  ^^  is 
necessary  for  the  destruction  of  the  cplpu^r  of  wi^^  ||)jng)^ 
lyitb  itbe  ptf^e^  mineral  poi^n^ ;  whence  it  appears  thi^  the 
pro^prbydrpfihJpr^te  pf  tjn  ijaust  be  ip  but  ^,  sp^l)  proppfitjpp  t^ 
t|)^  Uqw>f,  ,^p4  tbat  |:b§  tests  proper  jto  dgte^t  it  dp  ppt  ^t  pa 
X^^  pii^jbure.  B:ut  it  i^  quit^  Qt|ierivi$e  ^^hen  %h&  liquor  is  re^ 
du^^d  to  tbp  §fUepVh  p*rt  of  its  vol^ime  by  cv^porjatipn,  ^p4 
filtered  :  ppt^h  ^n  gives  rj^e  to  ^n  abundant  whit^  prepjpir 
ta^^,  the  flydrpTftulphuretg  to  ^'^dlo^J  the  jnf^isipn  pf  cpchiqeal 
to  g>  fiSarhi,  and  the.hy<lrpph.lipfa,te  pf  gold  dpes  no  J;  rer^J^r  ijt 
9p»qi)^  pr  irpiiblpd,  Npiiy« 'tb!^§  char^Ptef  $  j^ppert^iu  to  ^b« 
prptprhydrochlpf ^tP  of  |i«  S  wh^sflcp  we  wpsk  copicj^dp,  tbfl.t  tb« 
^blpr}i>e  b9^  trftpsfprpied  tlip  prptorbydfpcbjprate  intp  ^  deptp- 
by4rQ$b)pra|e,  ^s  If  n^pe  had  PPt  entered  into  the  cojnbjp^tiopt 
This  prc^fiss,  th^p,  wil)  PP*bte  JJje  pbysici^p  jtp  affir ip  th^t  th^ 
Ji^pr  .epp^aips  a  $alt  pf  tin  (which  i^  pf  tbe  most  impprt^^pe), 
lyi^Kput  p^rmittipg  biin  tp  dpeide  on  |:hp  pMMi*!?  ^f  the  oxid^ 
whiph  ^pl^r^  intp  tbP  cptpppsition  of  thi§  saj^ 

iijfdrorfhlorif^e  qf  Hrvk$9  {p>uri^tp  oiF  b^ry|;es.)-rWben  « 
cppic/eiatr^ted  solution  of  chjorine  is  poured  intp  «i  n)i3?tu re  pf 
red  )vip.e  and  bydrocbLoraip  pf  burytes,  or  of  this  saljt  ap4  dp-? 
9Pctipn  of  cpffepj  tbp  Jiqvipr  is  discolourpd.  If  it  is  filtered  after 
the  precipitate  of  chlorine  and  the  vegeto-animal  matter  fa^ 
settled,  we  find  that  the  filtered  liquor,  having  also  been  heated 
so  as  to  cause  the  excess  of  chlorine  to  be  disengaged,  furnishes, 
vitb  nitratp  of  silver,  a  white  curiy  precipitate,  coinposed  of 
pb]orid.e  of  silver,  insoluble  ip  water  and  in  nitric  acid  ;  and 
produces,  with  sulphate  of  soda^  a  white  precipitate,  composed 
of  sulphate  of  barytes,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  nitric  acidf 
The  tests,  then,  act  with  this  mixture  as  if  the  hydro-chlorate' 
of  barytes  were  alone  present. 

Composition  bfucj  (a  mixture  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
and  indigo.) — It  is  known  that -composition  blue  gives  out  sul- 
phurous gas,  recognizable  by  its  odour,  when  it  is  boiled  with 
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metallic  n^^rcufy ;  a  proof  that  it  contains  siilphttrio  acid:  bnfe^ 
if  we  wish  to  determine  the  presence  of  this  acid,  either  by  the 
tincture  of  turnsole  or  by  the  salts  of  barytes,  we  observe 
phenomena  but  little  qualified  to  enlighten  us  in  regard  to  the' 
real  nature  of  the  liquor.  It  is  not  so  when  this  is  mixed  with 
a  concentrated  solution  of  chlorine:  discolouration  of  it  in- 
stantly takes  place,  provided  that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  chlo- 
rine be  employed,  and  the  liquor  resulting  from  that  combina- 
tion, of  a  yellow  colour,  gives  a  deep-red  colour  to  the  turnsole 
paper,  and  furnishes,  with  nitrate  of  barytes,  a  precipitate 
composed  of  sulphate  of  this  oxide,  which  is  of  a  white  colour 
when  it  is  collected  into  a  heap,  and  which  does  not  dissolve  in 
either  water  or  nitric  acid.  The  tests  act,  then,  as  if  indiga 
made  no  part  of  the  mixture. 

jilum  mingled  with  wine. — It  is  well  ascertained  that  wine* 
merchants  sometimes  add  alum  to  red  wine,  to  communicate  to 
it  a  rough  taste  and  a  deeper  colour:  now,  this  mixture  may 
produce  in  the  system  ill  effects  of  a  more  or  less  serious  kind. 
Several  means  have  been  proposed  for  the  discovery  of  the  fraud 
in  question,  but  many  of  them  might  be  shown  to  be  ineffec- 
tnal :  none  appears  to  me  to  be  proper  for  the  discovery  of  the 
presence  of  the  alum  but  the  following :  The  wine  is  to  be  dis- 
coloured by  means  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  chlorine  ;  the 
mixture  is  to  be  evaporated  until  it  is  reduced  to  nearly  the 
fourth  6f  its  original  volume ;  the  liquor  is  to  be  filtered,  and 
we  then  find  it  to  possess  the  following  properties  when  it  con- 
tains alum: — 1,  it  has  a  sweetish  astringent  taste ;  2,  it  furnishes 
a  white  precipitate  (sulphate  of  barytes)  with  nitrate  of  barytes, 
insoluble  in  water  and  in  nitric  acid ;  3,  caustic  potash  gives 
rise  to  2i  j/el/owish-whtte  precipitate  of  alumine,  soluble  in  an 
excess  of  potash  ;  4,  the  subcarbonate  of  soda  produces  a 
yellowish^white  prec\p\i2Xe  (subcarbonate  of  alumine),  decom- 
posable by  fire  into  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  alumine  easily  re- 
cognizable by  its  characters. — {Nouveau  Journal  de  Midecine^ 
Juillet  18£0.'} 


Some  Observations  on  Injuries  of  the  Brain,  By  C.  C.  Wallis, 
M^ber  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  Licentiate  of  the 
Society  of  Apothecaries,  of  London. 

FACTS  which  have  a  tendency  to  elucidate  pathological  ob- 
scurities, are  at  all  tinnes  worthy  of  our  best  considerations ; 
and  it  is  therefore  to  be  regretted  that  rare  occurrences  in  sur- 
gical practice  are  not  more  minutely  attended  to,  or,  rather, 
that  their  knowledge  is  not  more  generally  diffused.  This 
circumstance  may  arise  from  a  want  of  zeal  on  the  part  of  the 
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pjPactitton6r9<»froin  too  fastidious  conceptions  of  his  own  capa<» 
city, — from  dread  of  public  criticism, — or  from  his  time  bemg 
too  exclusively  required  by  other  more  immediate  and  less 
avoidable  professional  duties.  Every  member  of  the  profession^ 
however,  were  h.e  actuated  by  so  desirable  a  spirit,  and  that 
spirit  not  opposed  by  the  intervention  of  insuperable  barriers^ 
would  unquestionably  have  frequent  opportunities  of  contribute 
ing  largely  to  the  advancement  of  science ;  and  it  would  then 
be  imperative  on  him  to  give  all  possible  publicity  to  every 
extraordinary  or  uncommon  case  that  might  lall  under  his  cog- 
nizance. 

Accidents  and  diseases  occurring  to  the  brain  are  not  the 
most  unfrequent  affections  that  claim  the  assistance  of  surgery, 
and  are  at  all  times  subjects  demanding  the  practitioner^s  mature 
and  deliberate  investigation.  Much  obscuritj^  for  a  long  time 
prevailed  respecting  the  effects  of  injuries  of  this  organ;  and 
the  uncertainty  of  the  diagnosis  of  compression,  concussion,  2pc« 
was  a  reason  for  many  of  the  French  surgeons  (among  them 
Bich&t  and  Dessault)  for  renouncing  the  trephine.  Definite 
discriminations  and  symptoms  characteristic  of  each  state  have^ 
however,  been  lately  made  with  much  success  by  our  justly- 
oelebrated  countryman,  Mr.  Abernethy.* 

Injuries  of  the  head  are,  generally  speaking,  dangerous  from 
the  undue  pressure  produced  on  the  brain  by  depression  of 
bone;  and  extravasation  of  blood,  or  the  formation  of  matter^ 
within  the  cranium;  each  of  which  causes  will  finally  produce 
the  same  symptoms, — viz.  insensibility,  weak  pulse,  dilated 
and  immovable  pupil,  stertorous  respiration,  &c.  and  can  be 
relieved  only  by  the  timely  application  of  the  trephine.  Before, 
however,  such  an  application  is  made,  it  is  of  the  utmost  mo- 
ment to  know  which  of  the  several  causes  alluded  to  is  exerting 
the  baneful  influence  we  are  called  upon  to  remove. 

Depression  of  bone,  then,  is  characterized  from  either  of  the 
other  two  states,  by  the  symptoms  supervening  immediately 
after  the  infliction  of  the  injury ;  by  there  having  been  no  in* 
terval  of  sense,  nor  time  suihcient  for  the  completion  of  sup-» 
puration. 

It  will  be  necessary,  also,  to  distinguish  depression  of  bone 
from  a  state  of  an  equally  alarming  nature— ^concussion.  This 
li;iod  of  injury  is  denoted  by  a  sudden  stunning  or  insensibilitjr; 
the  patient  is  cold,  the  pulse  slow  and  intermitting,  and  respi* 
ration  scarcely  perceptible.  In  proportion  as  the  stupefaction 
^oes  off,  increase  of  pulse  and  respiration  take  place,  the  pupil 
is  contracted,  the  patient  is  sick,  and  vomits.     Ifrousea,  he 

*  Surgical  Works,  vol.  ii. 
XO.  265.  2  £ 
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will  answer  peevishly,  and  thdn  fall  asleep  a^ain.  As  the  dis- 
ease advances,  febrile  action  is  manifested ,  and  phrenitis  rapidly 
ensues. 

I  have  been  led  to  the  foregoing  remarks  by  a  recent  occur- 
rence in  this  neighbourhood,  which  will  undergo  judicial  inves- 
tigation at  the  ensuing  assizes.  It  was  a  case  wherein  the 
operation  of  trephining  was  performed  about  a  fortnight  after 
the  receipt  of  external  violence ;  and  it  was  stated  in  evidence 
at  the  coroner's  inquest,  that  the  patient  followed  bis  accus- 
tomed bodily  labour  for  five  days  after  the  infliction  of  the 
injury ;  but  that,  on  opening  the  head  after  death,  the  skull  was 
found  to  be  extensively  fractured,  and  that  several  spiculse  of 
bone  had  actually  been  driven  into,  and  produced  disorganiza- 
tion of,  the  substance  of  the  brain  itself,  although ^wr^^ew  daj/s 
had  elapsed  before  the  usual  symptoms  manifested  themselves. 

These  facts  present  forcible  contradictions  to  the  doctrine* 
hitherto  promulged  on  this  interesting  and  important  topic ;, 
and  society  will  be  benefitted^  and  myself  much  obliged^  to  any 
of  your  readers  who  will  explain  this  apparently  irreconcilable 
contrariety.* 

Lemgport;  January  Qih,  1^21*       ' 


*  We  insert  this  paper  because  it  contains  an  useful  lesson  that  may  be  re- 
peated from  time,  to  time,  without  disadvantage,  to  many  practitioners.  The 
irecords  of  Surgery /and  especially  ex  projtaao  treatises  on  the  subjects  of  Medical 
Jurisprudence,  abound  with  cases  analogous  to  that  above  related  by  Mr. 
tVALLis  ;  .whose  query,  we  suspect,  cannot  be  replied  to  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
Between  the  fatal  consequences  from  as  slight  a  blow  on  the  head  as  that  received 
by  the  girl  whose  case  is  related  by  Hippocrates,  and  the  retention,  for  years,  of 
a  bullet  in  the  midst  of  the  brain  without  apparent  harm,  we  commonly  fiud  many 
varieties  of  results  from  similar  modes  and  immediate  consequences  of  external 
violence;  but,  of  the  causes  of  those  varieties  pathologists  are.as  ignorant  as  they 
are  of  the  reason  why  one  man  is  salivated  by  a  grain  of  calomel,  whilst  others 
will  take  a  drachm  of  the  same  mineral  without  such  an  effect  being  produced. 
I)r.  Male's  £lements  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  will  show  the  views  that  are  to- 
be  taken  of  such  cases  as  that  of  Mr.  Wallis,  in  relation  to  jurisprudeoce* — 
£oiT. 
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ANECDOTES,  FACTS,  EXTRACTS,  ILLUSTRATIONS,  &o. 

Relating  to  the  History  or  the  Art  of  Medicine,  and  the 
Auxiliary  Sciences, 


Floilfefis  nt  apes  in  saltibos  omnia  libant. 
Omnia  noft  itidem  depascimor  aarea  dicta. 


Extracts  of  the  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 

Commons  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Contagion  of  the  Plague,  in  181 9« 

Veneris,  19°  die  Bfarty,  1819. 

Sir  John  Jackson,  Baronet,  in  tbe  Chair. 

Dr.  Augustus  Bozzi  Granville,  called  io ;  and  Examioed. 

ARE  you  acquainted  with  the  plague,  and  have  you  formed  any 
opinion  as  to  its  being  contagious  :  favour  the  Committee  with 
your  opinion  respecting  it  ? — I  have  seen  the  plague,  and  I  have  no 
iloubt  that  it  can  be  conveyed  by  an  individual  infected  by  it,  to  an. 
other  iu  perfect  health. 

Where  have  you  seen  the  plague  ? — In  various  parts  of  Turkey, 
Greece,  Asia,  Syria,  Egypt,  &c.  and  in  Constantinople,  where  I  re- 
sided two  years. 

What  are  the  symptoms  and  characterifitics  of  plague  ? — The  symp. 
toms  are  permanent;  and,  during  the  time  the  plague  raged  in  Turkey 
in  1812,  they  were  permanent  throughout  the  country.  It  is  a  sud. 
den  dizziness,  great  pain  in  the  head,  great  prostration  of  strength, 
affections  of  the  nervous  system  particularly  ;  (there  are  no  symptoms 
of  Inflammation  whatever,  not  such  as  attend  inflammatory  diseases 
during  their  first  attack;)  sickness  of  the  stomach  occasionally,  and 
the  invariable  appearance  of  glandular  swellings,  if  it  goes  beyond 
£ix(y  hours. 

Is  it  not  also  attended  with  carbuncles  ? — With  carbuncles  and 
other  pestilential  eruptions,  particularly  livid  spots  on  the  body,  par- 
tial mortification  of  the  body. 

What  do  you  consider  the  cause  of  the  plague  in  Turkey  ? — It  is  H 
question  no  practical  man  can  answer;  it  is  cntirefy  unveiling  the 
mystery  in  which  all  diseases  are  enveloped  :  I  can  only  answer  that 
it  does  exist,  and  is  conveyed  in  the  way  I  have  stated. 

To  what  do  you  ascribe  our  not  having  it  in  Great  Britain? — ^To 
the  regulations  of  the  quarantine  laws.  It  appears  to  me,  as  far  as  I 
can  judge  of  the  nature  of  a  disease  without  knowing  its  origin,  that, 
being  endemical  at  certain  parts  of  the  globe,  it  might  explain  why  it 
is  not  peculiar  to  this  country  unless  imported. 

Docs  it  not  often  appear  in  places  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  the 
quarantine-laws  are  severely  rigid? — Never,  except  in  lazarettos,  ot 
where  a  violation  of  those  laws  has  taken  place. 

2e2 
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Then  yon  conceive  it  mnst  be  imported,  and  ibat  it  cannot  originate 
in  those  places  % — It  does  not  originate  ;  certainly  not. 

What  precautions  are  taken  to  prevent  infection,  by  the  Frank  \m*  . 
habiliants  of  Smyrna  and  Constantinople,  and  other  places  visited  by 
the  plague? — If  they  can  afford  it,  shutting  themselves  up  in  the 
houses  before  communication  with  persons  infected;  if  they  are  ob- 
liged to  go  abroad,  as  some  are,  such  as  physicians  who  have  their 
livelihood  toget,  some  wear  oil-skin  dresses,  oil.skin  gloves,  and  other 
medical  precautions  to  prevent  breathing  the  infected  air;  others 
anoint  themselves  with  oil,  and  avoid  contact  as  much  as  possible, 
under  a  strong  persuasion  that  contact  produces  disease.  In  Egypt 
and  Syria  they  shut  themselves  up  as  soon  as  there  is  a  rumour  of  the 
plague,  and  never  quit  till  the  dews  fall,  that  is,  till  St.  John's  day; 
then  they  come  out,  and  proceed  to  church  in  order  to  sing  Te  Deum« 

During  the  prevalence  of  great  disease  in  any  of  these  towns,  did 
you  ever  know  the  plague  destructive  in  the  families  of  the  Franks 
ivho  avpid  contact  with  diseased  persons  ? — No  one  instance,  where 
contact  or  some  other  conveyance,  by  goods  or  other  articles,  could 
^ot  bt  ascertained.  If  the  Committee  will  allow,  I  will  state  a  cir- 
cqmstance  as  to  the  house  in  which  I  lived  myself.  The  house  was 
one  of  the  chief  houses  of  the  hospadar  of  Wallachia,  Prince  Suzzo  ; 
that  was  the  house  where  I  lived  for  eleven  months,  during  which 
time,  at  one  period,  in  1803,  the  plague  prevailed ;  the  precaution  of 
•hutting  up  the  family  immediately  on  the  appearance  of  the  plague» 
was  never  omitted ;  and  no  one  case  was  on  record  in  the  family^  of 
any  plague  having  occurred  within  the  walls  of  it. 

Could  such  a  circumstance  possibly  have  occurred,  provided  the 

Slague  had  been  an  epidemic  disorder:  could  the  shutting-np  of  one 
ouse  iq  an  infected  city  save  the  family  ?— Certainly  not.  But  the 
plague  is  not  epidemic.  I  can  bring  cases  in  support  of  the  assertion 
with  regard  to  the  plague  not  being  an  epidemic  distemper,  and  that 
it  does  not  depend  on  atmosphere  or  ventilation. 

Do  you  not  conceive  that,  in  the  case  of  contagion,  the  state  of  tho 
air  may  have  the  strongest  effect  in  stopping  or  promoting  the  effects 
of  the  disorder,  as  you  have  instanced  in  the  case  of  the  procession  oQ 
St.  John's  day  ?-— It  may  render  the  person  exposed  to  the  contact 
more  or  less  liable  to  feel  its  effect,  but  will  not  operate  in  checking 
the  disease. 

To  what  do  you  attribute  the  periodical  appearance  of  the  plague 
In  the  spripg  and  aptumn  ?  — Because  the  seasons  have  an  influence  on 
the  character  of  the  disorder,  the  same  as  in  this  country  :  in  winter 
you  are  more  likely  to  catch  ^  cold  or  catarrh. 

Can  you  gupss  hpw  plague  was  originally  produced  ? — I  should  pre* 
mise  by  stilting  that  the  impossibility  of  ascertaining  the  ocigin  of  a 
disease  does  not  do  away  with  its  enisteiice.  Every  medical  man  has 
attempted  to  form  an  opinion  ;  and,  I  should  slate  iu  answer,  it  is  most 
probably  an  epidemic  disease  at  some  particular  parts  of  Egypt.  The 
^r0t  mention  of  it  is  as  coming  from  that  country. 

What  authors  do  yop  refer  to?— First  to  Thucydidcs ;  though  I  am 
pyself  of  opinion,  that  the  plagim  of  AthcnS^^  mentioned  by  him,  wft? 
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aet  the  plague  of  the  present  day.    The  other  aulhorsh  are  Mttratorf, 
Gnastaidi,  Foder^,  Nacquart,  and  Tery  recently  Jourdan  and  Valli. 

Are  cases  of  plague  pretty  frequent  in  the  division  of  Constantino- 
ple called  Pera  ? — Not  so  frequent,  of  course,  as  in  Constantinople^ 
because  every  Frank  takes  precaution  against  the  disease. 

Is  the  suburb  of  Pera  differently  built  from  Constantinople? — It  is 
a  little  more  eierated,  and  is  a  long  narrow  street.  As  to  the  houses, 
many  of  them  arc  of  stone,  whereas  in  Constantinople  they  are  chiefly 
vood ;  and  the  streets  are  wider  at  Pera  than  they  are  at  Constant!* 
ii(^!e,  generally  speaking. 

Is  Pera  upon  the  whole,  from  its  situation,  a  more  airy  place  than 
Constantinople? — More  than  some  parts. 

Do  you  think  Pera  is  a  less  likely  situation  for  the  production  of 
any  disorder  peculiar  to  the  climate,  than  Constantinople  ? — I  should 
say  that  there  is  no  difference,  except  with  regard  to  the  crowded  state 
of  the  houses ;  the  topographical  difference  wbuld  not  make  much« 
The  street  leading  from  Constantinople  to  Pera  is  one  of  the  dirtiest 
streets  in  Constantinople. 

Have  you  been  at  Aleppo? — I  have  been  at  Aleppo. 

Do  you  know  that  caravans  proceed  very  frequently,  for  the  coiu 
Teyance  of  goods  from  Aleppo  eastward,  through  the  continent  of 
Asia  ?— Certainly. 

Have  you  ever  heard  that  the  plague  was  conveyed  by  those  cara« 
Tans  eastward,  so  as  to  establish  itself? — Not  except  some  of  the  few 
thinking  Christians;  the  mass  of  the  people  never  think  of  the  disease 
at  all.  I  have  heard  it  among  a  few  persons  I  have  conversed  with, 
and  who  thought  the  plague  could  be  carried. 

Has  it  actually  been  carried  eastward  ?'— I  have  no  knowledge  my- 
self. 

Do  you  believe  it  ? — I  do  believe  it; 

Have  you  heard  so?— I  have  heard  so,  but  I  do  not  know  it. 

In  cloth  carried  eastward  ?— -In  the  caravans  leaving  Aleppo,  I  have 
so  knowledge  myself  of  the  fact. 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  city  to  which  the  caravans  proceeded, 
becoming  the  seat  of  the  plague  ?— Damascus,  in  1804 ;  it  was  carried 
by  the  army  of  some  pashwa,  who  had  been  on  the  coast  to  assist  ia 
the  reduction  of  Jean  d'Acre.  Bagdad  is  often/and  has  been  lately^ 
infected  with  the  plague. 

Have  you  heard  of  any  other  instance  ?— None  from  Aleppo., 

And  none  of  the  plague  carried  eastward  ? — Not  to  my  own  know^ 
ledge. 

You  have  not  heard  of  the  plague  establishing  itself,  and  destroying 
the  inhabitants,  in  any  of  the  interior,  cities  of  Syria,  except  in  Da* 
mascus  in  1804  ? — I  have  had  no  means  of  investigating  that. 

Have  you  ever  been  in  Smyrna  ?'^I  have  been  in  Smyrna. 

At  the  time  of  the  plague? — Not  when  it  was  very  prevalent;  but 
when  a  few  cases  were  reported  to  the  different  consuls,  so  as  to  indues 
them  to  give  to  the  vessels  a  bill  of  health,  which  is  called  a  Suspicious 
pill,  touched:  that  is,  infected. 
:  iiave  yon  ever  heard  of  the  plague  being  communicated  from  Smyrna 
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to  the  ioterior  cities  of  Asia  Minor?'—!  hare  not  heard  any  particn* 
lars. 

Have  you  erer  heard  of  the  plague  being  at  Brnsa  tn  Bjthinia,  east* 
ward  of  Constantinople  ? — I  will  not  take  on  myself  to  say. 

Have  you  beard  of  the  plague  being  communicated  westward  of 
Constantinople,  over  land,  to  Adrianople  and  other  cities  ? — I  ha?e» 

To  Adrianople  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  know  instances  of  the  plague  being  destructive  at  Adriaoo* 
pie] — I  believe  the  plague  raging  in  1812  was  nearly  as  fatal  as  it 
proved  at  Constantinople. 

Have  you  heard  of  the  plague  being  communicated  from  Tcssels  from 
Smyrna  to  many  parts  of  the  Levant? — Continually. 

What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  infectious  nature  of  the  plague  to  be 
carried  in  bales  of  merchandize? — If  the  word  infectious  is  to  stand  \vt 
my  examination,  I  beg  leave  to  qualify  it.  The  plague  Is  not  infec.^ 
tious,  as  the  yellow  fever  is;  but  it  is  contagious,  which  explains  the 
way  in  which  it  is  carried ;  for  infection  cannot  be  carried. 

£jic plain  the  difference  between  infection  and  contagion?— Con ta«. 
gion  is  a  mere  mode  of  action  resulting  from  the  habit  of  certain  dis* 
cases  to  aifect individuals;  it  is  not  a  principle,  such  as  the  electric 
fluid  and  such  kind,  as  many  persons  give  an  idea  of  in  their  writings^ 
flying  about  the  air.  Contagion  expresses  this :  during  such  a  disease 
33  the  plague,  there  are  certain  animal  emanations  which  partake  of 
the  morbid  state  of  the  body  from  which  they  issue ;  when  these  are 
applied  by  direct  contact,  or  by  any  mediate  contact,  namely,  objects 
o^n  which  these  emanations  rested,  to  an  healthy  body,  it  will  contract 
the  disease.  Infection  is  this:  infection  is  a  peculiar  state  of  the  at* 
mosphere,  which  has  been  rendered  unfit  for  the  healthy  exercise  of 
life,  by  the  crowding  together  of  a  number  of  persons  ill  of  the  same 
fever  in  a  given  place,  and  during  a  given  time  ;  thus  an  epidemic  may 
become  Inlcctions* 

You  mean  epidemic  infiuenee.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  conta. 
gious  nature  of  the  plague  to  be  carried  in  merchandize  from  ono 
country  to  another } — The  answer  is  included  in  the  one  precedcntly 
given :  1  stated  that  the  plague,  and  two  or  three  other  contagious 
diseases,  seem  to  give  out,  as  the  body  does,  certain  emanations,  which 
must  partake  of  the  same  disease  as  the  body*  If  these  are  applied  to 
goods  liable  to  receive  and  nurse  it,  even  then  the  principle  of  the  dis- 
case,  (if  yoii  call  it  the  principle,  but  I  am  averse  to  such  ailame,)  may 
be  conveyed  by  such  articles  containing  the  emanations  being  carried 
about. 

Do  yon  think  that  articles  so  contaminated  by  the  matter  of  tho 
plague  would  retain  the  matter  for  a  long  time,  so  as  to  communi'cate 
the  disorder  upon  being  touched? — There  are  examples,  ^and  thoso 
very  authentic,  proving  that  this  matter  of  the  plague  can,  if  applied 
to  an  healthy  body,  cause  the  disease  to  break  out  even  at  a  very  long 
period  after;  and  I  should  mention,  several  months.  There  is  one 
instance  in  point  among  the  most  recent,  and  it  rests  on  the  highest 
authority.  During  the  plague  at  Corfu  in  1815,  one  of  the  Tillages, 
which  had  boen  infected  several  months^,  had  for  some  time,  I  believe 
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for  forty.fhree  day's,  exhibited  no  sign  of  the  plague,  bi/ving  io  the 
measures  of  segregation  adopted  hy  Sir  Thomas  Maitland  ;  the  village 
was  reported  to  be  released,  and  fumigation,  preparatory  to  its  re. 
ceiWngpraft^ue,  ordered.  The  officer  who  had  the  surreillance  of  the 
Tillage,  during  the  three  or  four  months  had  resided  in  the  church, 
from  there  being  no  house  that  was  not  thought  infected ;  in  which 
ehurch  the  people  and  the  priest  had  been  crowded  just  before  the 
laws  oi  segregation  were  ordered  by  Sir  Thomas  Maitland:  some  of 
these  died  subsequently,  for  the  church  was  ordered  to  be  shut  the  in- 
stant the  plague  begun.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  purify  the  churck 
before  the  people  could  go  in  again,  as  well  as  the  village  altogether. 
Leave  being  granted,  the  priest  went  in,  and  touched  the  cloth  of  i\\^ 
great  altar,  so  as  to  shake  it  to  purify  it,  when  he  was  seized  with  the 
plague,  beginning  with  the  head.ach,  so  as  to  cause  him  to  fall  on  the 
steps  of  the  altar  almost  immediately ;  and  in  three  hours,  before  he 
could  be  carried  to  the  lazaretto,  he  expired,  with  buboes  under  the 
arm  and  livid  spots  over  the  body. 

I  thought  you  said,  in  a  former  part  of  your  evidence,  that  the  bu- 
boes only  appeared  when  the  disorder  continued  certain  hours  ?«^ 
"When  it  continues  sixty  hours,  they  are  sure  of  coming,  but  they  may 
be  earlier.  I  merely  said  that  the  glandular  swellings  must  appear  if 
the  disorder  goes  beyond  sixty  hours. 

Do  you  think,  from  your  general  knowledge  of  physiology,  that 
the  priest  then  took  for  the  first  time  the  infection  of  the  plague,  and 
sickened  on  the  spot,  so  as  to  die  of  the  plague  in  three  hours  from  the 
time  of  touching  the  cloth  of  the  altar? — From  analogy  to  the  rapiel 
action  of  other  poisonous  substances  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  £ 
should  think  there  was  not  the  least  doubt  as  to  the  priest  having  been 
infected  for  the  first  time. 

And  do  you  think  he  took  the  disorder  by  contact  through  the  skin 
of  his  hand  with  which  he  touched  the  cloth,  or  by  any  cfiiuvia  from 
the  cloth  which  he  might  have  inhaled  at  the  time,  when  he  went  s« 
near  as  to  touch  it  with  his  hand? — Certainly  through  the  skin;  be- 
cause, if  the  effluvia  had  arisen  from  the  cloth,  there  is  no  reasoii 
why  the  officers  who  had  resided  there  two  months  shut  up  in  th« 
church,  should  not  have  felt  the  effect. 

Did  he  fall  down  upon  the  steps  of  the  altar,  immediately  after 
touching  the  doth?— He  was  seized  with  a  dizziness  of  the  head; 
touched  with  the  plague :  there  came  on  dizziness,  and  he  fell  in  a 
fainting-fit ;  he  was  seized  with  the  plague.  It  is  the  usual  expression. 
The  case  is  stated  thus:  he  was  seized  with  the  plague,  and  died  m 
three  hours  afterwards. 

Do  you  believe  the  case  to  be  exactly  as  you  have  reported  it  ?-^ 
From  my  own  knowledge  of  several  facts,  such  as  i  can  have  no  he-^ 
sitation  in  believing. 

Have  you  seen  such  instances  yourself? — I  have  not  seen  them  my- 
self; but  I  have  had  them  from  such  good  authorities,  where  I  met 
with  them,  that  I  cannot  doubt  their  truth. 

And  snch  an  event  is  agreeable  to  your  general  knowledge  of  phy. 
siology  ?-— Certainly ;  I  do  not  see  any  law  in  physiology  that  can 
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prereiit  ike  belief  that  Tirnleat  pdisons  can  be  earned  Into  drcokfioii^ 
and  go  tbroagb  the  Ijmphatic  system  in  less  time, . 

Then,  according  to  yovr  opinion,  the  plfigne  must  be  brovght:  the 
contagious  matter  of  the  plague  must  be  brought  either  hj  persons  or 
in  bales  of  goods  on*board  ship  from  the  Levant  to  England;  and 
persons  touching  the  infected  portion  of  merchandize  packed  in  these 
bales,  must  exhibit  such  phenomena  in  the  lazarettos  in  England  aa 
jou  hare  described  to*  have  been  reported  to  you  to  have 'happened  in 
the  village  in  Corfu? — Without  the  smallest  doubt,  that  is  my  firm  be^ 
lief.  Cases  in  point  have  happened  at  the  lazaretto  at  Leghorn,  since 
1814 ;  at  Marseilles  within  fifteen  years,  fwice;  and  recently,  accord, 
ing  to  the  dispatches  of  Mr.  Hoppncr,  the  British  consul  at  Venice,  in 
October  1818. 

But  you  have  not  heard  of  such  instances  in  the  lazaretto  Hi  Eng- 
land ?-«No« 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  plague  being  caught  by  any  of  those 
persons  appointed  to  see  the  quarantineJaws  put  in  execution  in  the 
lazarettos  in  England,  and  who  in  discharge  of  their  duty  must  be^ 
liable  to  such  communication  with  goods  and  persons  as  would  expose 
them,  one  would  think,  to  the  contagion  ? — I  have  not  heard  of  any 
cases  of  the  kind  happeniog  in  England,  to  my  personal  knowledge; 
but  I  have  never  made  inquiry  in  England. 

Do  you  think  it  extraordinary  that,  in  the  lazarettos  in  England, 
none  of  the  officers  appointed  to  carry  the  quarantine-laws  into  exe- 
cution should  not  have  caught  the  plague? — In  order  to  answer  whe* 
therit  is  extraordinary  or  not,  I  ought  to  know  whether  a  vessel 
arriving  at  a  lazaretto  has  performed  any  quarantine  or  made  any  stay 
in  the  Mediterranean  ports  ;  whether  they  have  come  direct;  whether, 
before  the  bales  have  been  touched,  there  has  been  purification  and 
other  means  of  precaution  observed. 

You  have  stated,  that  the  contagious  matter  of  the  plague,  being 
entangled  in  goods  fit  to  preserve  it,  may  remain  in  a  state  to  commu. 
Dicate  the  disorder  for  many  months  7 — 1  do  think  so. 

Do  you  not  think  it  likely,  that  by  some  accident  in  a  long  series 
of  years,  from  the  contagious  matter  of  the  plague,  and  from  the 
nature  you  think  it  to  be,  it  might  have  been  introduced  into  England 
from  the  ports  of  the  Levant] — I  should  humbly  conceive,  that  its 
non-appearance  in  England  does  not  do  away  with  the  contagious  na^ 
ture  of  the  disease:  it  must  be  supposed  that  the  goods  had  the  plague; 
I  should  say,  then,  that  the  expurgafors  could  not  avoid  having  the 
plague. 

Then,  as  they  never  had  the  plague  in  our  lazarettos,  yjou  naturally 
•conclude  that  those  goods  which  arrived  were  not,  on  their  arrival,  in. 
fected  with  the  plague? — Certainly  not,  if  they  had  been  touched  by 
several  individuals  on  their  arrival  before  purification^  and  they  bad 
not  excited  symptoms. 

Are  you  aware  that,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  plague  in  the 
Levant,  goods  are  in  general  not  allowed  to  be  shipped  for  England, 
under  the  quarantine-laws,  till  after  the  disease  has  ceased?— I  aq^ 
perfectly  aware  of  it. 
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WouJd  not  the  length  of  time  after  such  goods  verc  shipped,  atid 
the  length  of  the  road  to  England  being  so  great,  be  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  the  contagion  being  coifsiderabiy  weakened  f*-If  the  lengih 
of  time  is  rery  great  between  the  tinoie  of  shipping  and  unloading,  and 
if  certain  circumstances  hate  takeo'  place,  either  on  the  remo?al  of 
the  cargo  during  the  Toyage,  or  in  altering  it,  or  the  vessel's  meeting 
with  bad  weather  and  being  washed  orer  acid  over  agatn^,  it  is  not  inf- 
probable  to  suppose  that  part  of  the  plague-matter,  if  any  existed  ia 
the  cargo  or  attached  to  any  part  of  the  Tcssel,  may  have  been  weak^ 
ened  in  its  virulence :  but  I  beg  to  gi?e  that  as  a  supposition,  and  not 
fts  my  belief,  because  we  know  that  all  poisons  may  be  qualified  hf 
many  circumstances,  so  that  the  strongest  may  not  have  efkcL  A. 
barrel  of  gunpowder  may  not  take  fire  with  a  red.hot  poker,  under 
certain  circumstances ;  that  is,  if  by  moisture  you  render  it  Incapable 
of  combustion. 

Are  not  different  persons,  in  different  climates,  more  or  less  sus- 
ceptible in  various  degrees  of  contagion  ?— No  doubt:  the  pretatence 
•f  certain  circumstances,  both  with  reepect  to  individuals  and  cHmattes 
or  seasons,  would  very  much  forward  Or  diminisli  the  diance  of  the 
person  receiving  the  effect  of  contact. 

Would  not  these  circumstances,  and  the  length  of  fitne  which 
elapses  in  a  voyage  between  the  Levant  and  England,  account  for  the 
very  rare  degree  of  contagion  which  has  taken  place  in  England,  with- 
out supposing  the  impossibility  of  it? — I  should  think  it  scarcely 
probaBle,  that  if  what  I  have  called  a  contagious  matter  is  in  tfre  bales 
of  goods,  nnlesfl  the  period  of  time  is  very  greaty  i^t  it  would  fail  id 
excite  the  disease. 

Would  that  account  for  its  not  baring  t^ken  pla^e  during  thd  la^it 
134  years  ?-^The  only  way  I  can  account  for  its  not  hftving  taken 
place  is,  that  it  was  never  shipped  from  the  Levant ;  for,  though  I  admit 
there  is  a  probability  that  circumstances  will  diminish  the  virulence,  I 
do  not  admit  that,  if  the  disease  is  shipped  on-board,  any  circumstances 
wiil  prevent  its  spreading. 

Is  not  the  fact  of  its  never  having  occurred  for  154  years  sufficietiit 
io  inspire  the  confidence  that  it  cannot  exidt  in  a  British  atmosphere  I 
— Neither  154  years,  nor  six  or  seven  centuries,  can  give  such  hope, 
when  we  know  that  such  a  diseaise  existed  before. 

Was  tike  plague  of  i665  the  plague  of  the  LetantT^No  donbt^  ftc« 
cording  to  Dr.  Mead. 
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<*  I  vroold  have  men  know*  that,  thoaffh  I  repreliend  the  ea»le  passing  over  of  the  causes  of  thioffs 
'*by  ascribing  them  to  secret  and  hidden  vertues  and  properties ;  (for  this  hath  arrested  and  lai<f 
*'aitleepe  all  troe  enquiry  and  Indications;)  yet  I  doe  not  understand  but  that,  in  the  practical- 
**  part  of  Icnowledge,  much  will  be  left  to  experience  and  probation,  whereanto  indication  cannot 
'  **  so  fully  reach :  and  this  not  only  in  specie,  but  in  individuo.  Yet  it  was  well  said,  f^ere  scir€ 
*  esse  per  cmuoi  #cire/»— BACON. 


Practical  Observations  on  the  Colchicum  Auiumnakj  as  a  general 
Remedy  of  great  Power  in  the  Treatment  of  hiflammatorif  Diseases^ 
both  acute  and  chronic;  and  therefore  as  a  Substitute  for  Bleeding, 
in  Disorders  which  are  connected  with  increased  Action  of  the 
Heart  and  Arteries*  By  Charles  Tuomas  Haden,  Esq.  Surgeon 
to  the  Chelsea  and  Brompton  Dispensary;  late  Surgeon  to  the 
Derbyshire  General  Hospital;  Member  of  the  Medico.Chirurgic^l 
and  other  Societies.  8vo.  pp.  84.  Burgess  and  Hill,  LondoD. 
1820. 

THE  powerful  agency  of  colchicum  in  gout  and  rheuma-* 
tism,  has  for  some  years  been  so  generally  admitted  by 
medical  practitioners  in  this  part  of  the  world,  that,  however 
common  it  may  be  to  write  what  has  been  better  written  be- 
fore, few  persons,  we  believe,  w^ould  think  of  gravely  announc- 
ing its  utility  in  these  complaints,  as  a  matter  of  novelty.  Mr. 
Haden,  accordingly,  lays  claim  to  originality  on  different 
grounds :  first,  as  having  introduced  a  new  form  of  exhibition ; 
and,  secondly,  of  having  discovered  in  colchicum  the  power  of 
producing  certain  effects  on  the  sanguiferous  system.  *^  In 
both  these  particulars,  therefore,  the  writer  claims  for  this 
pamphlet  the  praise  of  containing  something  that  is  new  and 
useful." 

Occassional  mention  is  made  of  colchicum  by  the  ancient 
writers  both  of  Greece  and  Rome,  by  whom  it  was  ranked 
among  the  poisons;  but,  we  believe,  the  earliest  particular  ac- 
count of  its  properties  was  given  by  Paulus  ^gineta,  who 
regarded  it  as  a  remedy  of  great  efficacy  in  gout,  the  symptoms 
of  which,  he  asserts,  were  generally  removed  by  it  within  two 
days.  He  goes  on  to  say,  '^  I  also  knew  a  man  who  prescribed 
hermodactylus,  not  according  to  the  usual  forms  and  in  sub- 
stance, but  he  boiled  the  plant  with  anise  and  parsley,  and  gave 
the  decoction  to  be  drank."     Demetrius  Papagomenus,  who 
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wrote,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  likewise  particularly  mentions 
it;  a  translation  of  one  of  whose  formulsD  we  subjoin : 

R.  Aloes    .    .^    .    .    3j. 
Hermodactyli      .     Jss. 
Cinnamoini     •     .     Sj^^* 
Scammoniae     •     .  '  gr.  x. 
Ex  lis  fiant  pilulae,  dentar  pro  Yiribus  materice  copia. 

Mr.  Kerr  (to  whose  *«  Medical  Sketches"  we  refer  our 
readers  for  some  curious  information  on  the  early  historv  of  this 
cjrug,)  goes  on  to  remark:  **  In  this  prescription  we  have  no 
ajccount  of  the  exact  preparation  of  each  of  the  ingredients, 
nor  of  the  medium  to  be  used  in  forming  them  into  pills.  Most 
probably,  the  drj'  root  of  the  hermodactylus  was  powdered,  and 
some  simple  addition  made  to  the  aloes,  that  the  whole  might 
be  made  into  a  ductile,  mass.'' 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  a  translation  of  Wertzung's 
^* Praxis  Medicinae  Universalis"  was  published,  in  which  a  parti- 
cular description  is  given  of  this  plant,  and  very  favourable  men- 
tion made  of  its  virtues.  More  recently  we  find  it  enjoying  its 
reputation,  and  entering  into  the  **  Pulvis  x\rthriticus"  of  Sir 
Theodore  Mayerne,  m  whiqh  it  was  combined,  among  other 
et  catera^  with  the  powder  of  unburied  skulls,  (cranii  numant 
insepulii;)  an  ingredient  which,  it  would  appear,  M'as .  not 
much  relished  by  his  Majesty  Kjng  James  the  First;  for  it  is 
added  in  a  note,  **  N.B.  In  caau  D.  N.  Regis  qui  ec\/b^otao^y}ii 
odit,  cranium  humanum  poterit  in  ossium  bubuiorum  rasuram 
permutari."  What  alteration  the  efficacy  of  the  nostrum  suf- 
fered from  this  change,  we  are  not  informed. 
.  From  the  foregoing  remarks  and  quotations,  it  appears  that 
colchicum  has  been  used  in  medicine  from  a  very  early  period, 
and  genej^ally  in  the  solid  form;  so  that,  if  there  be  any  novelty 
in  our  present  practice,  it  consists  in  our  having  discontinued 
its  exhibition  in  that  state  :  and  Mr.  Haden  has,  therefore,  the 
merit  of  recalling  our  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  this 
drug  was  given  in  former  times. 

So  much  for  the  form  of  exhibition.  A  more  important 
question,  however,  is  to  ascertain  whether  Mr.  Haden  be  or  be 
not  right  in  regarding  colchicum  "  as  a  remedy  of  great 
efficacy  in  controling  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  and 
therefore  as  a  substitute  for  the  lancet  in  the  treatment  of  in- 
flammatory diseases,  and  of  thbse  acute  and  chronic  complaints 
which  are  designated  diseases  of  excitement.'*  We  have  heard 
it  objected,  that  a  reviewer  cannot  fairly  argue  against  a  re- 
medy he  has  not  tried ;  and  we  acknowledge  that  we  have  not 
seen  this  df  ug  given  in  the  form  of  powder  sufficiently  often  to 
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jodg6  of  its  e(fectS4  But^  against  this  imagined  necessity  of 
pitching  experience  agrainst  experience,  and  ease  against  case^ 
we  must  protest,  and  beg  to  remind  those  geatlemen  who  use 
this  shallow  argument,  that  when  any  one  is  happy  enough 
to  discover  a  new  remedy,  or  new  virtues  in  one  already 
known,  that  the  (m2i5prtf^;i{2ilies  entirely  with  such  discoverer, 
and  it  b^omes  the  duty  of  the  reviewer  to  examine  carefully 
the  evidence  by  which  the  pretensions  to  novelty  are  supported, 
and  to  point  out  wherein  it  is  deficient. 

It  is  true  that  we  possess  certain  remediei$  which  do  cora- 
itiand.  to  a  great -extent,  the  actions  of  the  sanguiferous  system, 
-^such  are  digitalis,  antimony,  perhaps  elaterium,  and  prussic 
^cid  :  it  seems,  too,  that  when  Mr.  Alcock  publishes  his  pro- 
mised work  on  Mucous  Membranes,  we  are  to  be  made  ac« 
quainted  that  the  same  power  is  liliewise  possessed  by  ipecacu- 
anha. It  appears,  however,  that  the  power  of  a  remedy  in 
controling  inflammation,  is  not  in  the  ratio  of  its  command  over 
the  heart  and  arteries ;  for  no  other  medicine  possesses  so 
marked  an  influence  on  these  organs  as  digitalis,  yet  its  power 
of  lessening  inflammatory  action  is  by  no  means  equal  to  that 
of  antimony,  although  antimony  cannot  be  made  to  govern  the 
pulse  with  nearly  so  much  ceriainty  as  foxglove :  and,  consei- 
queotly,  we  regard  Mr.  Haden's  reasoning  as  inaccurate,  when 
he  argues  that  colchicum,  possessing  great  power  in  controling. 
the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  is  "  therefore**  capable  of 
subduing  inflammatory  action.  None  of  these  remedies,  we 
suspect,  however,  is  capable,  at  least  in  this  country,  <rf  being 
substituted  with  safety  for  blood-letting;  and  a  medicine  capa- 
ble of  really  fulHHing  this  indication,  is  still  a  great  desideratum 
in  physic*  We  must  confess,  however,  that  we  scarcely  be- 
Keve  any  such  medicine  exists ;  and  stili  less  do  we  expect  to 
see  any  individual  drug  controling  the  various  forms  of  inflam- 
matory action,  modified  as  it  is  in  ail  its  phenomena  by 
the  structure  it  attacks  and  by  other  adventitious  circum- 
stances. 

The  author,  however,  seems  to  think  differently;  and  his 
own  opinions,  as  well  as  those  of  his  father,  will  best  appear 
ffom  tne  following  quotations : 

<^  I  intead,  in  this  essay,  to  offer  ta  the  profession  the  colchiciim 
aatnmnale  as  a  most  powerfal  means  of  subduing  increased  or  irregular 
action^  or  what  we  call  ioflammation  in  the  consdtation ;  and  to  show 
kg  powers  of  Jessening  the  necessity  for  employing  more^  hurtful  re- 
mediefly  such  as  bleeding,  in  acute  cases  of  disease.** 

<<  If  it  be  given  every  four  hours,  uottl  it  produce  an  abundant 
purgative  ^ect,  the  pulse  will  become  nearly  naturaf,  from  being 
tidier  quick  and  hard^  or  slow  and  full.  This  frequently  happens 
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etto  before  purging  lim  token  place;  and  the  effect  is  »o  certalOi  tbat 
I  nerer  bleed,  unless  inflamoiation  eiists  taan  alarmiog  degree  ift  a 
Tital  part,  add  tbon  nerer  more  than  once. 

^'  Fevers  and  iirflammatioDS  so  removed  never  require  the  me  of 
tonic  oiedicihes  during;  convalescence:  tl^e  patientS|  indeed,  geaeralljr 
appear  to  be  as  well  as  though  they  had  not  been  at  all  the  subject  of 
disease;  and,  although  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  reeurrenoe  of 
s^mptpms  take  place,  it  is  in  a  much  milder  degree,  and  the  new  dis* 
order  is  alwajs  immediately  removed  in  a  few  bours»  hj  a  very  littlo 
of  the  same  treatment." 

In  order  to  ithistrate  these  doctrined,  several  eases  are  re* 
lated,  both  of  acute  and  chronic  diseases,  .treated  with  this  me« 
dicine;  soaieof  which  are  good^  but  scarcely  any  unexception* 
able,  as  there  is  very  seldom  such  a  detail  of  symptoms  as  to 
enable  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself  of  the  complaint ;  and, 
in  most  instances,,  the  drug  was  Gombined  with  other  remedies 
of  acknowledged  power.  Besides,  there  are  many  of  these 
cases  so  indefinite  that*  as  they  lead  to  no  conclusion  for  or 
against  the  argument,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  object  of 
their  insertion.  At  pages  42  and  43,  the  three  following  cases 
appear  in  succession. 

**  Mrs.  E.  aged  30,  was  suffering  from  a  conmoa  catarrh.  She  tooift 
six  five-grain  doses,  and  a  small  quantity  of  common  opening  medicine, 
hi  the  mornii^,  for  a  few  days :  after  which,  she  took  a  bitter  open, 
lag  draught  darPy,  on  account  of  an  old  srtomacfa  affection ;  but  was 
otherwise  well. 

*<  October  llM. — Mrs*  L.  aged  SS^  a  corpulent  person,  who  had 
suffered  for  some  time  from  a  slight  degree  of  general  feverisbness, 
attended  by  heat  at  the  stomach,  and  an  itching  eruption  on  the  skin 
similar  to  nrtiearia.  A  tligki  mereurial,  with  ipecaeiutnka,  was  or- 
dered for  bed.time  ;  and  five  grains  of  colehicum,  with  a  drachm  of 
sttlphat  of  potash,  in  warm  water,  for  the  morning.  A  restricted  diet 
was  also  recommended. 

*^  96M.--She  has  confmued  to  take  the  medicine^  and  is  now  urearfy 
well. 

((  Oeioher  12^A.— Mr.  P.  An  old  case  of  deranged  digestive  organs, 
with  a  white  furred  tongue,  some  heat  of  the  skiff,  and  considerable 
itching  when  warm  in  bed.  Seven  grains,  with  sal  polydrrest,  were 
order^  to  be  taken  every  morning. 

'<  i6th. — He  was  better,  bat  far  front  reeovered  :  he  lad,  however, 
net  taken  his  medidae  very  regnlaify  .** 


<^  Mr.  B.*s  servant,  aged  l6»  This  wa»  a  steilar  ease  t»  the  last 
The  patient  was  geingloiM)  the  eowntry,  and  eight  p«wd«rs  #s«b  givw 
te  bin,  with  dlrecttons  t*  ttvke  one  three  tioies  in  the  day.  N0  nf9n 
has  been  received  of  hb  pt ogresi^ 
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''  Mr.  G/s  servant.  Foar  powders  were  here  giteuj  for  a  uMt^ 
iaw.;  bat,  as  the  abscess  was  freely  opeoed,  the  writer  does  not  lay 
much  stress  on  them  as  being  the  efficient  means  of  relief.". 

<<  Mr.  P.  a  baker,  aged  30,  applied  for  a  swelled  faecj  produced  by 
the  irritation  of  a  portion  of  decayed  tooth  acting  on  the  gum,  in  Con- 
sequence of  the  habit  being  predisposed  to  ferer.  The  piece  was 
remoTed;  bat  his  tongue  was  much  furred,  and  in  the  erening  he  had 
a  se? ere  attack  of  fever.  Calomel  and  purging  medicine  were  giren  ; 
but,  as  he  was  very  little  better  on  the  succeeding  day,  the  colchicum 
was  ordered.  On  the  day  but  one  after,  he  was  met  wheeling  his  bar- 
row along  the  street;  and  had  discontinued  his  medicine  after  the 
fourth  dose.     He  was  quite  well  on  the  sixth  day.'' 

Now,  we  can  have  no  objection  to  the  author  prescribing 
colchicum  in  whitlow  and  tooth-ach;  and,  provided  opeAing 
the  abscess  and  extracting  the  carious  tooth  be  premised,  as  in 
the  examples  just  quoted,  we  have  little  doubt  of  the  treatment 
being  found  efficacious. 

Several  cases  are  given  of  what  is  called  **  common  fever," 
treated  with  colchicum;  but  the  symptoms  are  not  detailed. 
Mr.  Haden,  however,  does  not  trust  entirely  to  colchicum  in 
idiopathic  fever,  but  gives  an  instance,  which  we  shall  quote^ 
of  this  disease  cured  by  that  remedy. 

*^  For  a  reason  which  is  mentioned  afterwards,  I  have  not  hitherto 
trusted  to  (he  single  use  of  colchicum  in  what  we  call  idiopathic  fevers; 
but,  in  the  following  case,  it  cured  the  complaint,  and  acted  the  part  of 
an  opiate^  after  calomel  and  common  purging  medicine  only  gradually 
and  imperfectly  relieved  the  symptoms.  The  colchicum,  however, 
was  pushed  rather  too  far. 

^<  Case  of  simple  fever  treated  by  colchicum, — Mr.  Coates,  aged  35, 
and  weak,  applied,  with  symptoms  of  common  fever,  on  ^ept.  28, 
1819.  Had  had  it  for  some  days.  The  excitement  was  not  fully  de- 
veloped, and  the  chief  symptom  was  head-ache,  which  was  rather 
severe.  Ordered  calomel  and  antimony,  followed  by  black  dose. 
Tongue  was  covered  with  a  dull,  dirty,  brownish.grey,  but  smooth, 
slimy  coat. 

^'  29.^ Was  somewhat  easier;  had  been  purged.   Rep.  pil.  et  hanst. 

^<  30.^Head  not  much  better;  tongue  beginning  to  clean  at  the 
edges;  had  been  purged.     Colchicum  et  sal  polychrest.  ter  die. 

**  October  1. — Much  better ;  was  tranquillized  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner.  Tongue  much  cleaner  at  the  edges;  great  sweating  pro« 
duced ;  had  been  purged.     Continue. 

''  2if.— Stilt  better.  .  Continue. 

.  "3<f.— -Not  quite  so  well,  the  medicine  beginning  to  disagree:  it 

had  created  sickness  and  general  uncomfortable  feelings.    Sweating 

and  purging  continued.    Stool  dark,  and  in  pieces ;  tongue  with  a 

small  quantity  of  the  dirty  appearai^ce  In  the  centre,  but  the  cjejin 
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«dges  bocomidg  coTered  witk  a  thin  white  scurf,  certainljr  from  irrita- 
tion on  account  of  the  orer-dose  of  colchicum. 

^  **  This  patient,  from  this  time,  required  small  doSes  of  opening  me- 
dicine for  some  days ;  when  he  was  able  to  resume  his  common  occttt. 
pations/' 

Now,  in  perusing  this  case,  the  reader  cannot  but  be  struck 
with  the  very  unsatisfactory  detail  of  symptoms  j  for,  though  it 
is  stated  to  have  been  fever,  there  is  no  mention,  from  first  to 
last,  of  the  state  of  the  pulse;  and  of  the  skin  we  are  only 
informed,  that  sweating  followed  the  exhibition  of  the  col- 
chicum. With  regard  to  the  treatment,  the  medicine  said 
to  have  cured  the  disease  was  not  begun  till,  by  repeated 
doses  of  calomel,  with  antimony  and  purging  draughts,  the 
tongue  had  begun  to  clean  ;  a  state  of  matters  certainly 
very  promising  for  any  favourite  remedy  to  play  its  part ; 
and,  had  bread-pills  been  exhibited^  the  patient*s  recovery 
would  probably  have  gone  on  without'  interruption^  But, 
on  the  contrary,  colchicum  was  ordered,  which  in  three 
days  had  produced  such  general  derangement  as  to  require  its 
discontinuance ;  after  which,  the  patient  got  well.  Similar  to 
this  are  some  cases  published  by  Mr.  Rice,  in  the  London  Me-^ 
dical  Repository  for  January,  as  a  kind  of  supplement  to  Mr; 
. Haden*s  pamphlet:  in  all  of  these,  except  one,  calomel  and 
other  powerful  medicines  were  exhibited ;  and  in  some  bleed- 
ing, both  general  and  local,  had  recourse  to«  Nothing  can 
show  more  strongly  bow  unfit  medical  men,  who  have  taken  any 
particular  remedy  under  their  especial  protection,  are  to  judge 
of  its  real  effects.  We  beg  not  to  be  misunderstood :  we  have 
ourselves  employed,  and  seen  others  employ,  colchicum  largely, 
and,  in  certain  complaints,  with  unequivocal  advantage ;  and  it 
is  only  when  the  author  seriously  proposes  it  as  a  i^ubstitute  for 
bleeding,  and  other  powerful  means,  in  acute  inflammation, 
that  we  must  refuse  our  concurrence  in  his  opinions,  because 
they  are  iiot  supported  by  sufficient  evidence.  We  fear,  too, 
lest  the  reputation  of  this  excellent  medicine  should  sufier 
from  having  virtues  ascribed  to  it  which  will  not,  we  believe, 
stand  the  test  of  experience. 

^  There  is  another  question  of  some  importance  in  the  thera- 
peutic  history  of  this  drug:  we  mean,  whether  its  purgative 
operation  be  or  be  not  connected  with  its  curative  effect,  Mr. 
Haden  argues  in  the  affirmative;  and  on  this  bead,  also,  we 
differ  from  him.  We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  prescribing 
colchicum  during  the  last  three  years,  and  have  lately  wit- 
nessed its  exhibition  on  an  extensive  scale  at  one  of  the  public 
institutions  in  this  town.  The  result  of  our  observations  has 
been,  tbat^  wben  uncombined  ivith  laxatives,  it  does  not  induce 
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purging  nearly  m  oftm  ai  seems  to  be  geaerally  aupfjfioced  $ 
and,  as  we  never  couid perceive  tbat  the  occurrence  of  this  cir- 
enmstanee  was  attended  with  greater  relief  than  when  no  sach 
effect  was  produced,  we  are  now  in  the  habit  of  immediateiy 
checking  it.  We  must  be  understood  as  speaking  only -of  the 
Tinous  tincture,  not  of  the  powder  ^  but  we  presume  that  tlie 
fact  qf  purging  being  connected  or  unconnected  with  the  pecii-* 
liar  effects  of  the  remedy,  must  apply  equally  to  either  form* 
In  generali  we  are  in  the  habit  of  begioning.with  twenty  drops 
three  timeaa^^ay,  and  increasing  thje  dose  five  drops  .each  day 
till  the  patient  takes  two  hundred  or  upwards  in  twenty^four 
boars;  and»  while  we  dailv  witness  good  effects  under,  tbia  plan 
in  gout,  rbecunatisnii  and  affections  qf  the  mucojus  membrane 
of  the  air^assages,  we  seldom  see  any  considerably  purging 
induced  by  itt  When,  however,  this  does  occur^  we  have 
found  a  few  grains  of  insgnesia»  night  ainl  morning,  of  Rfeait 
use  in  coml»aediag  it ;  and  the  same  advantage,  weareinfJined 
froiB-  save  recent  trials  to  beUeve,  may  be  obtained  from  small 
doses  of  ipecacuanha. 

While  speaking  of  the  action  of  this  reaieidy>  we  may  here 
rcuuark,  that  the  two  writers  who  have  volunteered  as  its  adva« 
o«tes  diffisc  soiaewbat  in  their  opinions;  for,  while  Mr.  Haden 
fegaids  it  as  particularly  useful  in  cas^s  of  excitement^  Dr^ 
WiUiamA  of  Ipswich,  w  the  other  band,  regards  it  as  beneficial 
ehiefl^  ie  complaints  of  the  asthenic  kifid^ 

it  IS  but  justice  to  Mr.  Haden  to  say,  that  he  does  not  seem 
quite  satisfrsd  with  his  own  work.  ^*  It  appears/'  he  says^ 
<^  that  this  is  a  very  io^rfect  account  of  the  medicinal  effect 
c^  the  colchisum  autnmnale.  It  fails  in  discriminating  accu-i 
f acely  the  forms  of  acute  disease  in  which  the  remedy  ^ts  most 
effioscioaaly ;  it  does  not  point  out  those  in  which  it  is  useless  | 
it  refers  aliiaost  eutireiy  to  the  i^se  of  .the  remedy  when  given 
oniy  in  one  stats  and  in  oiie  combij^ation ;  and,  therefore,  the 
advantages  which  may  doubtless  be  derived  in  many  forms  of 
complaint  by  giving  it  in  cot^unction  with  other  kinds  of  medi«i 
oine»  are  scarcely  hinted  at"  Were  authors  in  general  to 
point  out  the  errors  of  their  works  with  as  much  fidelity  as  is 
done  here^  it  wciukL  oft^n  save  the  reviewer  an  ungracious 
fana* 
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Sm&al  Eiements  of  PatMogjf,     By  Whitlock  Nicboll^  mt.d; 

M^R.T.iiu  F.L.s;;  of  the 'Rojal  College  of  Physicmns,  Lotidoo^ 
.    Member  of  the  Medicftl  and  Chtrurgical  Society;  Correspondmg 

Member  of  the  Assoeiation  of  King's  aod  Queen's'  College  of  Phy- 
;    siciansy  Dublin.     Svor  pp«233.     Callow^  London^  1830. 

E/CA91  twJUi  i^y^fAtiyrt  hfhfjdet  iiVAi  ra^SfAe^iiy  &kXet  ve&rt»  of*Ucti  a^y^Hi^  le^l 

o^oim;  Ttf  0-fl^jbcaTo;.— Hippocrates  de  Locis^  S^c,  cap.  i. 

,  This  work  has.  neither  'f  Preface/'  **  Introduction,''  nor 
'*  Preliminary  Observations }"  buty'in  compensation  for  the  loss 
of  these  fashionable  preludes,  the  author  adduces,  as  an  epi* 
grapb,.  an  extract  from  the  writings  of  Baglivi,  in  which  he 
Exposes  his  intentions,  and  designates  pretty  well^  we  thiak, 
the  merits  and  utility  of  the  book* 

^^  Hoe  opusculum  tit  in  publicum  ederem^  non  fecit  pnfeeto  inanis, 
m  papular i$  aurce  captandre  cupiditas^  sed  to  adduetus  sum,ut  multii 
mecrum  teqtutUum  hinc  inde  errantibus  viam  mamtratem^  ef  aliqUauL 
iulum  muniremP 

We  like  so  well  th6  abrupt  manner  in  which  the  work  com- 
tnences,  and  we  have  been  of  late  so  heartily  nauseated  by  the 
jejune  and  trite  exordia  which  most  of  our  modern  critics,  esi 
peciaify  tho5re  of  a  nergtrbouring  continental  nation,  append 
to  theit  ^^  Reviews,"  and  lavish  in  a  way  that  might  alone  lead 
a  man  of  ordinary  shrevvdness  to  anticipate  their  inanity,  and 
suspect  that  they  must  be  constructed  at  no  great  degree  of 
expence,  that  we  are  glad  to  have  so  good  ad  apology  a^  the 
exampte  given  us  by  our  present  author,  for  omitting  a  pre- 
amble abou't  the  utiKty  of  systematic  works  on  science ;- — the 
relattive  value  of  those  constructed  solel}'  of  precise  inferences 
from  acknowledged  facts,  and  those  framed  by  adopting,  in  the 
first instaiice,  partly  on  analogy,  some  general  principles  under 
trbich  the  requisite  facts  may  be  arranged  with  tolerable  grac6 
and  facility; — some  congratulations  with  our  contemporaries 
onr  the  estaibfishment  of  the  inductive  mode  of  philosophizing 
now  in  vogue,  and  on  the  discredit  of  speculative  reasoning; 
wrtii  a  few  complacent  bints  that  we  are  the  6nest  specimens  of 
human  nature,  and  that  our  forefathers,  especially  the  "  an- 
cients," knew  not  how  to  lise  their  intellectual  faculties  ;-rwe 
are  glad  that  we  have  so  good  an  apologyfor  omitting  all  this, 
and  for  entering  at  once  on  an  exposition  of  the  work  before  iis. 

The  book  commences  with  an  **  outline  of  the  hzwian  eco~ 
noiny.^^  fn  which  I  he  author  gives  only  a  simple  demonstration 
of  sensible  phenomena,  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur,  as  the 
functions  are  gem^rally  performed  in  the  healthy  state  of  the 
system,  without  entering  on  any  considerations  respecting 
tlieir  causes,  or  the  means  by  which  they  arc  effected,  neyond 
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such  data  as  are  evident  to  the  senses,  or  obviously  exist  in  the 
methanism  of  the  organs  by  which  those  phenomena  are  dev6^ 
Joped.  He  begins  by  saying,  that  ^'  Living  man  consists  of 
an  organized  'body,  to  which  are  attached  life  and  intellect. 
The  organized  body  may  be  described,  as  consisting  of  a  sys- 
tem of  supply  and  waste ;  of  a  nervous  system ;  of  various 
assembla|;es  of  contractile  fibres,  which  are  called  muscles ;  and 
of  \L  fundamental  structure,  which  consists  of  bones,  of  carti- 
lages^  and  of  the  varieties  of  membrane.  The  system  of  supply 
and  waste,  consists  of  the  vascular  system,  and  of  its  two  ap- 
pen dages,-* namely,  the  alimentary  canal,  and  the  pulmonary 
air«.cavities,  (air-ce*^/^.)  The  vascular  system  consists,  of  the 
heart;  of  the  arteries;  of  exhalants;  of  secreting  vessels,  with 
their  several  ducts,  reservoirs,  and  outlets ;  of  sinuses  and  veinsT; 
and  of  absorbents." 

Having  described  the  distribution  of  the  vascular  system,  the 
author  then  treats  of  the  course  of  the  blood,  (which  fluid  is 
Dot,  we  cannot  discern  wherefore,  mentioned  amongst  the  con- 
stituents of  ^'  living  man,^')  and  the  changes  produced  in  it  in 
the  lungs,  and  by  means  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  functions  of  the 
systems  of  supply  and  waste.  The  phenomena  of  digestion,  and 
the  functions  of  the  absorbents,  kre  next  described ;  when  the  au- 
thor remarks  that,  *'  although  the  office  of  all  absorbing  vessels  is 
so  far  the  same  that  they  all  take  up,  or  receive,  various  kinds 
of  matter  throughout  the  body  general!}',  yet  may  they  be  con- 
sidered as  performing  three  sets  of  offices.  In  the  first  place, 
they  take  possession  of  fresh  supply,  which  is  for  the  first  time 
entering  the  system  ;  as  when  fresh  matter  is  absorbed  from  the 
internal  surface  of  the  alimentary  canal,  or  from  the  pulmonary 
air-passages,  or  from  other  passages  having  external  outlets,  or 
from  the  surface  of  the  body.  In  the  second  place,  they  take 
possession  of  fluids  which  form  a  part  of  the  waste;  as  when 
exhaled,  or  secreted,  'fluids  pass  into  absorbents.  In  the 
third  place,  absorbents  take  possession  of  matter  which  has  pre- 
viously been  deposited  from  the  vascular  system,  and  which  has 
Tormed  a  portion  of  the  structure  of  the  body;  as  when  the 
more  solid  pans  of  the  body  are  removed  by  absorbing  ves- 
sels.'*. 

As  the  author,  in  this  part  of  the  work,  treats  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  body  in  the  state  of  health  alone,  it  is  obvious  that 
he  asserts  that  the  solid  structures  of  the  body  are  in  that  state 
undergoing  mutation :  a  proposition  which  is  not  at  alt  satisfac- 
torily established,  as  the  observations  and  reasonings  of  Win- 
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sufficiently  indicate. 

As  this  work  is  constituted,  almost  exclusively,  of  a  series  of 
aphoristic  sentences  that  can  be  of  utility  only  by  furnishing 
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the  means  by  tirhicb  a  reflective  roan  may  attain  to  some  ^ene- 
t^al  views  of  the  functions  of  the  human  economy,  it  might, 
with  reason,  have  been  expected  that  the  materials,  wliich  w^e 
in  fact  but  the  **  Elements**  of  a  system  of  pathology,  had 
been  only  such  a^  are  of  undisputed  validity,  or  that  the  author 
had  more  strictly  distinguished  the  positive  facts  he  adduces, 
from  inferences  which  are  merely  probabilities.  There  are, 
however,  but  few  specimens  of  the  fault  here  designated,  though 
this  section  of  the  work  contains  another,  where  it  is  said  that 
**  some  of  the  extreme  branches  of  this  artery  (fhe  aorta)  ter- 
minate in  exhalants.**  It  has  never  been  demonstrated  that  the 
arteries  any  where  terminate  in  exhalants:  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  rendered  highly  probable,  by  the  experiments  and  observa- 
tions of  Leuwenhoek,  Cowper,  Malpighi,  Spallanzani, 
RuYscH,  De  Graaf,  Vieussens,  and  many  othe^  able  anato- 
mists, that  the  extremities  of  the  arteries  are  every  where 
continuous  with  the  veins,  and  that  the  exhalants  are,  exclu- 
sively, given  off  from  the  sides  of  the  arteries  throughout  the 
greater  part  or  the  whole  of  their  course:  a  view  of  the  subject 
that  is  not  at  all  opposed  by  the  results  of  the  experiments  of 
Cruickshanks,  I^aller,  Muck,  and  several  other  anatomists, 
who  have  filled  the  lymphatics  of  a  part  by  ah  injection  of  the 
arteries  of  it. 

This  section  goes  on  to  treat,  in  a  very  general  way,  (the 
author  referring  to  a  work  which  be  published  a  short  time 
since,  entitled  *•  A  Sketch  of  the  Economy  of  Man,'*  for  de- 
tails respecting  the  physiology  of  the  body,)  of  the  phenomena 
of  respiration,  the  action  of  the  heart,  the  properties  of  the 
arteries,  and  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system ;  and  this  short 
section  concludes  with  the  first  of  a  series  of  remarks  that  are 
illustrative  of  the  motto  to  the  work. 

<^  Thus  it  appears  that  tbe  several  parts  of  the  body  are  intimately 
connected  with,  and  dependent  upon^  each  other.  For>  the  functions 
of  the  f  ascuiar  system  would  cease,  if  those  of  the  nervous  and  mas* 
cular  systems  were  suspended ;  the  functions  of  the  Dervous  system 
would  cease,  if  the  offices  of  the  vascular  system  were  suspended;  and 
the  muscular  system  would  be  inert,  were  it  not  for  tbe  influence 
which  it  derives  from  the  vascular  and  from  the  nervous  systems." 

Having  thus  treated  of  the  phenomena  of  tbe  human  eco- 
nomy in  the  state  of  health,  the  author  proceeds  to  consider^  ir» 
a  similar,  though  more  particular,  manner,  those  which  occur  m 
the  deviations  from  that  state;  and  be  discusses  them  in  an 
order,  in  regard  to  their  origin,  correspondent  with  that  which 
he  has  adopted  in  passing  in  review  the  subjects  of  the  former 
section.     The  first  relates  to  tbe  "  quantity  of  the  blood.'* 

It  being  part  of  our  duty  to  give  a  specimen  of  the  author*s 
manner  of  treating  the  subjects  of  his  disquisitions,  we  shall 
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transcribe  the  whole  of  the  present  section  :  it  isone  of  the  most 
concise  ones  in  the  book,  and  it  will  enable  the  reader  to  forna 
an  adeqi^te  idea  of  the  general  character  of  the  work  ;  for  each 
qf  the  subjects  of  it,  to  be  presently  enumerated,  is  treated  on 
in  a  precisely  similar  manner. 

**  If  there  be  ao  iocrease  of  the  ma3s  of  blood,  unaccompaQied  by 
an  increase  of  the  action  of  tb^  heart,  either  as  to  force  or  as  to  fre- 
quency, the  blood,  although  Us  quantity  is  increased,  will  have  Us 
momentum  dimioished. 

^'  In  such  a  case,  the  tonicity  of  arteries  being  less  strongly  op« 
posed^  the  capacity  of  those  Tcssels, — of  the  smaller  ,  arteries  cspcci^ 
ally,  (in  which,'  as  I  have  already  stated,  the  degree  of  tonicity  is 
greater,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  Tessel,  than  it  is  in  the  larger 
arteries,) — will  be  lessened,  so  that  an  increased  quantity  of  blood, 
and  an  increased  proportion  of  the  general  mass  of  that  fluid,  will  be 
contained  in  the  larger  arterial  trunks,  in  the  veins^  and  in  the  cavities 
of  the  heart.  The  whole  round  of  the  circulation  will  be  obstructed. 
A  diminished  quantity  of  blood  will  pass  into  secreting  vessels;  but 
exhalation  may  be  increased,  owing  to  the  lessened  momentuin  of  the 
blood.  The  action  of  the  heart  will  consist  of  slow,  feeble,  contraC'* 
tions,  or  of  ineffectual  flutterings.  The  pulmonic  process  will  be  im- 
perfectly performed,  and  respiration  will  be  laborious  add  hurried. 
The  quality  of  the  blood  will  be  rendered  unnatural. 

^^  The  circulation  of  blood  of  an  unnatural  quality  through  the 
cerebral  blood-vessels,  will  induce  disorder  of  the  cerebral  structure, 
and  of  its  functions.  From  tho  obstructed  statte  of  the  whole  round  of 
the  circulation,  congestion  of  blood;  may  take  place  in  the  cerebral 
veins  and  sinuses,  whence  may  ensue  inordinate  compression  of  the 
cerebral  substance,  and,  consequently,  dis.order  of  the  whole  of  the 
nervous  system.  Or,  should  the. cerebral  exhalants  pour  out  an  in- 
creased quantity  of  fluid,  in  consequence  of  the  obstjructed  state  of 
the  cerebral  veins,  inordinate  comprcsiiion  of  the  brain  may  al&o  be 
produced,  unless  the  exhaled  fluid  be  removed  in  an  equally  increased 
proportion.  The  sensibility  of  nerves  will  be  lessened,  in  consequence 
of  the  smaller  quantity  of  blood  which  circulates  through  the  blood- 
Tessels  in  their  vicinity,  as  well  as  from  the  altered  state  of  that  bIoo(f, 
and  also  in  consequence  of  the  disordered  state  of  the  cerebral  struc- 
ture with  which  their  cerebral  extremities  are  connected.  The  pro- 
duction of  nervous  power  will  be  lessened,  and  the  expenditure  of  it 
will  be  disturbed.  The  generation  of  heat,  and  the  capacity  of  the 
body  for  heat,  may  be  lessened.  Muscular  action  will  be  feebly,  or 
imperfectly,  or  irregularly,  performed.  Sensation  will  be  sparingly^ 
or  imperfectly,  produced.  The  depressing  passions  will  prevail.  Tha 
faculties  will  be  feebly,  or  imperfectly,  exerted.  All  these  altered 
conditions  of  the  several  parts  and  functions  of  the  economy,  will 
pcoduce  disorder  of  the  alimentary  canal;  consequently^  digestion 
and  chylification  will  be  imperfectly  performed,  and  the  supply  will  be 
diminished  and  depraved.  The  per/ormaoce  of  the  pulmonic  process 
will  become  still^more  deranged,  in  consequence  of  tlie  disordered 
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statQ  pf  Uie  ocrTOtts  system  and  of  the  intellect^  omia^^lo  the  direat 
effects  u'hich  such  disordered  states  produce  on  the  respiratory,  luiift- 
cles.  lt\  short,  cause  and  effect  will  act  reciprocally  t^Atighput  the 
whole  ecooomyi  producing  complete  diso/der  of  every  ^ar^  and  oi 
every  function.  / 

*'  if  the  mass  of  blood  be  increased,  and  if  the  action  ojf  the  h^art. 
|ie  also  increased,  so  as  to  propel  the  greater  mass  with  freedom,  the 
momentum  of  the  blood  will  also  be  increased*    . 
.    *'  In, such  a  case,  the  tonicity  of  the  smaller  arteries  being  more 
powerfully  opposed,  these  vessels  will  yield  more  readily  to  the  cur. 
rent  of  the  blood;  they  will  therefore  receive  a  greater  quantity  of 
that  fiuid^  and,  consequently,  an  increased  quantity  niQSt  pass  by  their 
terminatipns.    The  quantity  of  secreted,  and  of  exhaled,  fluids  wiU 
be  increased.    The  blood  will  flow  with  greater  force,  and  in  greater 
quantity,  throughout  the  whole  round  of  the  circulatioo*    As  an  in. 
creased  quantity  of  the  blood  will  pass,  in  a  given  time,  through  the 
pulmonic   circuit,    respiration   must    be  more  quickly    performed; 
otherwise,  that  fluid  will  not  duly  undergo  the  pulmonic  process. 
The  sensibility. of  the  nervous  system  may  be  increased,  and  the  func^ 
tions  of  that  system  may  be  more  freely  performed.    Nervous  power 
may  be  more  freely  produced*     Heat  may  be  generated  in  inereased 
quantity..    Muscular  action  may  be  performed  with  increased  enei^y, 
and  to  a  greater  extent.     The  depressing  passions  will  subside,  and 
the  livelier  passions  will  preidominate.     These  altered  conditions  of  the 
several  parts  and  functions  of  the  econdmy,  will  affect  the  state  of  the 
alimentary  canal^  will  alter  the  processes  of  digestion  and  of  chylifica<* 
tion^  and  will  inflaence  the  action  of  that  canal. 
^    **  It  may  happen  that  the  increased  quantity  of  blood  received  by 
^e  cerebral  blood. vessels^  may  induce  what  I  have  termed  erethism'^ 
of  the  cerebral  substance.;  or  it  may  induce  inQainmatioo  of  that  sub- 
stance.  Or  it  may  happen,  either  from  simple  plethora  of  the  cerebral 
Wood- vessels,  qt  from  erethism  of  the  cerebral  structures,  (whether 
the  state  termed  in Hammation  be  or  be  not  present,)  that  an  increased 
0OW  of  fl.ii.id  from  the  cerebral  exhalants  may  take  place^  producing 
inordinate  compression  of  the  cerebral  S4ibstance.     Or  simple  plethora^ 
of  the  cerebral  blood-vessels  may  cause  the  brain  to  be  inordinately 
compressed.     Such  a  state  of  the  cerebral  structures^  in  what  way  so-^ 
ever  induced,  will  cause  disorder  of  the  whole  nervous  system. 

^*  If  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  vascular  system  generally  be  less- 
ened, the  heart  (having  a  smaller  mass  to  propel,  and  probably  re. 
ceiving  a  slighter  stimulus  than  before,  and  probaBly,  also,  having  the 
tone  of  its  fibres  diminished,  owing  to  the  lessened  quantity  af  blooif 
that  flows  through  the  coronary  vessels,)  will  act  with  less  fdrce  or" 
with  less  frequency,  or  its  actions  may  consist  of  Yeeble  contracl^onA 
quickly  repeated.  The  bloody  then,  will  cither  flow  in  a  languid 
manner^  or  it  will  be  rapidly  hurried  through  the  round  of  the  cfrcu. 

.  *  See  Remttt'ha  en  Affeeivnu  of  the  CranM  Brain  in  hiftints,  Tran»aetioiis  of 
tlie  Associatiott  of  the  King's  aed  Queen's  Colkge  ef  I;*by9ician»  io  Inelaod^ 
vol.  ill.  '"- 
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lafion.  TKe  monenintn  of  the  blood  wfll  be  lessened ;  tonsnqn^ntlf^ 
the  smaller  arteries  will  more  suecessfulljr  oppose  the  entrance  ot  Ibafc 
fiuid  into  theni.  This  increased  resistance  of  the  smaller  arteries  may 
fttiK  keep  np,  in  the  hrger  arteries,  a  quantity  of  blood^ nearly  equal 
to  that  formerly  contained  in  them.  The  quantity  of  secreted  ftnidi 
will  be  dimtnislifed ;  but,  if  the  blood  floir  In  a  feeble  manner,  th& 
usual  quantity,  or  e?e»  an  increased  quantity ,  of  fluid  may  pass  from 
the  open  mouths  of  exhalants.    , 

^^  If  the  bloody  although  its  quantity  be  ranch  lessened,  fiovr  with 
increased  rapidity,  the  Telocity  with  which  it  is  distribotcd  may^  m 
some  respects,  compensate  for  its  diminished  quantity:  still»  as  the  ac. 
tual  quantity  of  it  is  lessened,  the  quality  of  the  iioids  separated  from 
It  In  secreting' vessels  will  not  be  the  same  as  before,  even  supposing 
that  those  iuhls  are  secreted  in  the  usnaLquantities. 

^*  As  a  smaller  qtiantity  of  blood  will,  in  the  case  now  niKler  con- 
sideration, flow  through  the  blood.ressels  of  the  cranial  and  spinal 
brains,  the  functions  of  those  structures  may  ho,  more  of  less,  'svs. 
pended  or  destroyed*  The  nerr ous  power  will  be  sparingly  prodqced^ 
imd  rt  may  be  irregularly  distributed.  The  sensibility  of  the  nerrous 
system,  generally,  will  be  lessened.  The  temperature  of  the  surface 
of  the  bc^y  will  be  lessened.  Sensation  may  be  feebly  ami 
scantily  produced.  The  livelier  passions  may  be  wanting,  and  the  fa- 
culties may  be  feebly  and  imperfectly  exerted. 

^^  It  may  happen,  in  consequence  of  the  langmd  motion  of  the 
blood,  that  an  increased  flow  of  fluid  may  take  place  from  the  cerebral 
•jihalants,  in  which  case  inordinate  compression  of  the  cerebral  sub- 
stance may  arise. 

.  **  All  these  altered  states  of  the  nervons  system,  of  the  muscular 
system,  and  of  the  intellect,  will  react  upon  the  system  of  supply  and 
waste,  and  upon  the  parts  appended  to  it,  increasing  the  disorder  of 
these  scTeral  parts. 

**  The  quantity  of  the  general  mass  of  the  blood  is  dependent  npon 
the  quantity  pf  supply  which  that  fluid  receives  from  absorbing  ¥es. 
sds,  and  upon  the  eitent  of  the  waste  which  it  suflers  from  the  pro. 
cesses  of  secretion  and  of  eahalation.^' 

Amongst  the  objects  (besides  that  already  mentioned)  which 
we  have  had  in  view  in  making  the  foregoing  transcription^ 
one  is  that  of  acquainting  the  reader  that  an  abstract  analysis 
of  this  work  is  not  to  be  expected  in  this  article, — it  must  be 
evident  that  it  will  not  admit  of  suck  a  production;  and  another 
is  that  of  showing  the  grounds  on  which  we  e^^tablish  the  prin-^ 
cipal  critical  remarks  we  have  to  make  on  these  **  Elements^' 
as  a  medium  of  instruction  in  pathology.  We  think  they  are- 
qualified  to  fulfil,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  the  intentions 
expressed  by  the  author  in  the  epigraph  which  we  have  quoted* 
It  is  especially  to  those  who  approach  somewhat  towards 
*^  aquaks"^  of  the  author  that  the  work  will  be  of  much  utility; 
and  it  will  prove  useful  to  them  principally,  by  furnishin|K 
precise,  and,  with  but  a  few  probable  exceptions,  correct,  ideas 
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of  the  pkenomena  of  the  human  economy,  in  its  various  states 
of  disease,  derived,  generally,  from  views  equally  minute,  per- 
spicuous*   and  comprehensive,  with  those  manifested   in  l;he 
|>assage  above  transcribed.     We  do  not  mean  to  state  that  it  is 
not  qualified  to  benefit  tlie  young  student :  on  the  contrary,  we 
earnestly  recommend  a  perusal  of  it  immediately  after  he  has 
attained  a  moderate  degree  of  anatomical  information;  but  a 
student  might  retain  the  whole  of  the  book  in  his  memory,  and 
3*et,  if  he  were  not  otherwise  instructed;  be  at  a  loss  to  know 
the  nature  of  almost  any  one  of  the  diseases  he  would  meet 
with  in  walking  round  the  wards  of  an  hospital,  in  consequence 
of  its  not  presenting  any  thing  like  pictures  of  the  distinct 
groups  of  symptoms  which  ordinarily  accompany  individual 
forms  of  disease.     There  is,  in  the  work,  a  section  devoted  to 
*^  general  Inferences;"  but  these  are  not  calculated  to  supply 
the  deficiency  here  alluded  to.     As  nothing  respectifig  symp- 
tomatology ,  is  advanced,    no  notice,  of  coarse,  is  taken  of 
the    peculiarities    in  the  phenomena  and  effects  of   disease 
dependent  on  peculiarities  of  t lie  structure— as  the  mucous, 
fibrous,  and  serous,  membranes, — in  which  it  b  seated.  We  are 
awai'e  that  the  author  has  not  professed  an  intention  of  adapt- 
ing his  work  for  the  instruction  of  students,  properly;  and  our 
object  in  the  foregoing  remarks  has  only  been  to  express  somc^ 
what  fully  oitr  opinions  respecting  the  extent  of  the  utility  of 
these  ^^  Elements/*     Pursuing  our  intention,  then,   we  may 
further  observe,  that  this  work  is  qualified  to  be  very  useful  to 
the  young  student,  by  supplying  him  with  precise  ideas  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  human  economy,  devoid  of  any  general  ab- 
stract notions  of  disease,  which  can  only  prove  embarrassing  in 
the  first  instance ;  but,  when  he  has  acquired  such  ideas,  Jie 
should  leave  the  study  of  it  forx:linical  closer vation  and  treatises 
comprising  histories  of  individual  diseases,  and  more  abstract 
and  general  notions  in  pathology,  and  reverJt  to  it  wlieq  these 
have  been  duly  attended  to,  as  a  source  of  the  most  important 
of  the  essential  facts  concerned  in  the  origin  and  progress  of 
diseases,  tliat  is  characterized  by  the  qualities  which  we  have 
already  conceded  to  it.     The  study  of  it  will  also  tend  to  gene- 
rate habits  of  more  minute  as  well  as  more  extensive  circum- 
spection^ iu  his  clinical  observation,  than  he  might,  probably, 
fall  into  without  such  a  guide.     Although  it  possesses  such  qua- 
lities, we,  however,  suspect  that  the  book  will  never  become  a 
popular  one,  (and  that  it  should  be  such,  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  the  intentions  of  the  author:)  a  great  proportion  of 
the  medical  men,  to  whom  such  a  treatise  may  prove  useful,  like 
books  that  require  less  mental  exertion  on  their  part,  in  order 
that  inferences  may  be  obtained  from  them  applicable  to  the 
purposes  of  practice.     There  will  not,  however,  be  wanting. 
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4fiosewTiowiH  think  that  Di^.'Nicboll  has  tendered  ati  import 
tanl  service  to  medical  science,  by  forming  a  summary  of  tb^ 
*'  Eliaments  of  Pathology'*  acknowledged  at  the  present  day, 
that,  although  h  wants  the  lustre  and  highly  important  uses  erf" 
general  principles  founded  on  ab*5tra<3t  theory,  has  the  advani 
tage  of  being  almost  wholly  devoid  of  hypotheses.  We  say 
almost  wholly  devoid  of  hypotheses,  because,  besides  the  notions 
tthready  alluded  to  respecting  the  functions  of  the  absorbents,  it 
compfise^J  sofne  opinions  on  the  nature  of  inflammation  that 
have  the  character  just  indicated*  These  will  be  noticed  here- 
after. 

The  work  being,  as  it  appears  to  us,  what  the  author  idterrdcid 
ft  to  be,  it  would  be  impertinent  in  us  to  advert  in  a  particular 
Vnanner  to  the  superior  value  of  treatises  which  comprise  more 
general  or  abstract  notions  of  the  relations  of  morbid  pheno- 
mena J  but,  there  is  one  very  important  related  series  of  sucli 
phenomena,  the  laws  regulating  which  are  really  *'  Elements** 
of  Pathology,  that  is  not  at  all  indicated  in  the  work  of  Dr. 
Nrcholl,  anci  which,  indeed,  could  not,  perhaps,  have  been  con-* 
'sidered  without  a  deviation  from  the  plan  her  has  followed  in  hfs 
dissertations.  We  allude  to  the  phenomena  termed  sympa- 
ihetie,  A  great  deal  of  vague  and  silly  declamation  has  been 
tittered  against  the  use  of  the  word  sympathy  in  pathology,  by 
persons  ignorant  of  its  etymology,  and  of  the  sense  in  which  it 
fias  been  employed  by  medical  writers.  No  intelligent  practi- 
tioner doubts  of  the  occurrence  of  related  morbid  phenomena,  the 
connection  of  which  is  not  explicable  by  any  principles  founded 
l>n  the  anatomy  of  the  body ,  or  by  a  generic  mode  of  function ,  and 
tvhich  occur  too  regularly  to  be  attributed  to  chance  ;  and  the 
term  sympathy  is  applied  to  the  relation  in  question,  not  vnrh 
rt)e  view  of  explaining*  it,  but  merely  to  express  that  relation ; 
as  the  word  attraction  was  employed  by  Newton  to  designate  i 
result y  without  pretending  to  state  whether  its  cause  existed  in 
the  subjects  of  it,  or  in  some  other  bodies  extraneous  to  them. 
We  shall  notice  this  subject  more  particularly  in  an  ensuing 
part  of  this  Journal.  At  present  we  direct  ouV  attention  to  th6 
part  of  the  work  before  us  where  our  last  transcript  terminates; 
for  the  purpose  of  passing  in  review  the  rest  of  it,  though  we 
know  not  what  more  we  can  do  than  designate  the  particular 
subjects  of  the  several  sections*  of  which  it  is  constituted,  and 

^  TbU  word  is  here  nscd  in  its  ordinary  sense,  though,  in  fact,  explanation  is  ' 
but  the  assimilation  of  phenomena  of  which  we  ienow  but  little^  to  others  with 
t^hich  we  think  we  are  better  acquainted  :  thus,  after  having  ascertained  that  tho 
centripetal  force  of  the  nioon  and  weiglU  were  conformable,:  in  thi'ir  effects,  vntH 
the  sane  laws,  Newton  afidrmed  their  common  cause  to  be  gravUtUion,  Wo 
&«cy  we  have  some  ideas  of  gravitation;  and  so,  by  tliis  explanation^  we  think 
we  arc  enabled  to  nnderstaud  in  .Some  degree  the  cause  of  the  centripetal  fo  rce 
«f  the  DKron*  .       . 
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point  out  the  opinions  contained  in  them  that  are,  more  or  less 
precisely,  peculiar  tp  the  author:  and  we  wish  to  have  it  un- 
derstood, that  when  we  cite  the  title  of  a  section  without  mak- 
ing any  remarks  on  it,  that  section  contains  no  such,  opinions  as* 
those  just  designated ;  the  characteristics  of  them  being  the 
same  with  those  of  that  6n  the  *'  quantity  of  the  blood." 

The  next  section  treats  of  the  "  acticm  of  the  heart :"  then 
ensue  others  on  ^^  secretion y'^  ^^  exhalation ^^^  the  action  of  the 
**  veins y^  and  of  the  ^^  absorbents J*^  From  that  on  the  latter 
subject  we  extract  the  followini^  remarks,  as  the  doubts  they 
involve  of  the  direct  influence  of  certain  medicines  on  the= 
action  of  the  absorbents,  may  be  regarded  as  notions  proper  to 
the  author.  The  best  alternatives,  in  the  way  of  inferences, 
that  we  are  acquainted  with,  on  this  point,  are  stated  by  Mr. 
pRiNG,  in  his  essay  on  the  absorbent  system,  (pp.  33 — 45.) 

**  It  is  eajy  to  comprehend,"  says  Dr.  Nicholl,  *'  how  medicines, 
which  are  admitted  into  the  alimentary  canal,  may  get  into  the  mass 
of  circulating  blood;  anil  bow  they  may,  conseq gently,  affect  the 
condition  of  that  fluid,  and  the  state  of  the  vessels  in  which  that  fluid 
is  contained.  But  we  cannot  well  conceive  how  such  medicines  can 
act  upon  absorbents,  unless  wc  suppose  that  they  are  poured  forth 
from  exhalants,  and  that  they  then  act  upon  the  mouths  of  the  ab- 
sorbing vessels,  or  that  they  act  upon  absorbents  through  the  tuediuoi 
of  the  nervous  system.  Digitalis  and  squill,  when  ad.mitted  into  the- 
alimentary  canal,  cause  an  increased  secretioq  o(  urine,  as  do  other 
medicines  belonging  to  the  class  diuretics,  which  also  produce  the  re-^ 
moval  of  dropsical  accumulations.  But  neither  digitalis  nor  squill, 
nor  other  diuretic  medicines,  procure  the  decrease  of  dropsical  accu. 
muiations,  unless  they  cause  an  increased  production  of  urinary  fluid, 
or  produce  an  evacuation  of  watery  fluid  by  some  other  outlet.  It 
seems  probal^Ie,  therefore,  when  the  exhibition  of  digitalis,  of  squill, 
or  of  any  other  diuretic  medicine,  is  followed  by  a  decrease  of  any 
dropsical  accumulation,  that  such  remedy  must  produce  this  effect  by 
causing  a  suspension,  orji  diminution,  of  the  process  of  exhalation^ 
either  by  its  direct  effect  upon  exhalants,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  by 
causing  an  increased  separation  of  fluid  by  the  kidneys;  in  conse. 
quence  of  which,  exhalation  is  diminished  or  suspended.  For  it  i& 
plain  that,  if  exhalation  be  diminished  or  suspended,  ^hile  the  ab« 
sorption  of  the  effused  fluid  continues  to  the  usual  extent,  a  diminutioa 
of  the  quantity  of  accumulated  fluid  must  ensue.  In  short,  we  seem 
to  be  warranted  in  considering  that,  when  diuretic  medicines  procure 
the  removal  of  dropsy,  they  produce  this  effect  by  their  direct  influ.' 
ence  on  the  process  of  secretion,  and  by  their  consequent  influence  on 
exhalation,  rather  than  by. their  influence  on  absorbents." 

The  author  does  not  altogether  deny  that  stimulants  may  di- 
rectly influence  the  absorbents,  and  thus  increase  absorptiojnj 
for  he  says  (in  his  aphorisms  respecting  absorption)  that  it 
seems  probable  ttiat  those  vessels  possess  a  contractile  structure; 
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aod  ^t  lifi^  i^f^ic^tipp.Qf  ^tip).i4ants  may  c^ufe  iucreaisp^  cod- 
trac^iom  of  th^t  structure. 

The  ensuing  .Ejections  relate  to  the  "  alimefiiarif  ^anal,'^  th§ 
*^  pulmonic  fTocess^'\\i^  i^  crfntal  irxii^**  Jn  the  laftt-men- 
tioned  sectipn,  the  author,  after  BohRdeu  ai^d  sqwieqther  writers, 
employs  the  (erm  er^ihis^n  in  the  same  siense  sls  excUe^ment  bas^ 
ordinarily  been  used  by  the  generality  of  pathologists.  &e-  ' 
tbi^m.of  the  braip,  l^e  conjjders,  may  exist  .without  any  alterii-, 
tioii  of  the  state  of  the  yascula^r  system  x)f  the  part  j  but  it  is 
disposed  to  cause  an  increased  quantity  of  blood  to  £io^ 
tfarpugb  those  arteries,  and  this  combinatipn  of  j^hen^^ei^,  i^ 
believesp  constitutes  inilamniatioo.  This  is  a. point  of  flocUiojgf 
that  wants  confirmation :  it  is  by  no  means  proved  t.^at  an  la- 
creased  quantity  qf  blood  flows  (in  a  giv;en  time)  thrx^ugl?  ^ 
arteifies,of  ^.p^rt  in  a  state  of  inflammation ;  and  ther^  areppt 
wanting  forcible  arguments  for  a  converse  inferepce  j  for.^o^e 
of  which  we  piay  refer  to  our  review  of  Pr.  Hastijigs'  Trej^tjij^ 
on  Bronchitis. 

The  author  then  treats  on  the  "  spiiMl  brainP  and  tl^e  i<  s^n-, 
sibiliij/  qf  nerves,^^ 

'<  There  ar^/'  he  says,  *'  two  lunds  of  habits,  or  Umpemvaents,  in 
.  each  of  which  there  is  an  unusual  degree  of  sensibUUy  c^  the  nerTOus 
isystem  generally.  In  the  one,  t^iere  is  a  great  dt&po»ition  to  the  pro- 
duction of  heat ;  in  the  other,  there  is  a  great  dispiosition  to  a  diminu.» 
iioo  of  temperature.  In  the  one,  any  sudden  alsurtn,  or  agitation  of 
mind,  or  bodily  pain,  Induces  great  increase  of  temperature,  uhich  ia 
attended  with  dryness  of  the.sisin  and  with  quickened  action  of  the 
heart:  in  the  other,  such  mental  affections  are  attended  wiib  great 
coldness  of  the  body,  diminished  action  of  the  heart,  and  profuse 
perspiration.  In  the  one,  the  skin  is  s^carcely  ^ver  moist,  and  jthe 
piilse  is  rarely  slow:  in  the  other,  the  skin  is  generaUy  4amp,  ^nd  ^a 
puheis  rarely  frequent.  In  the  one,  there  is  great  muscular  atrengtih 
aiQd  activity;'  while  the  other  Is  delicate  and  feeble.  In  the  one,  there 
is  generally  an  active,  acute  mind,  whose  energies  are  called  fgrih  by 
jpafesions  or  by  pain:  in  the  othery  ibere  is  rather  a  feeble,  d.ispirUefl- 
state  of  mind,  which  by  .powerful  passions,  or  by  pain,  is  rendered 
inert." 

The  *<  nervous  power,**  "  temperature,**  and  "  muscular  ac^ 
*  tipn^^  are  next  drscussed,  (the  last  subject  in  a  very  extensive 
manne^r ;)  and  then  the  dissertations  of  thif  cjass  conclude  witl^ 
one  on  *^  intellect ;"  aft^r  which  fpllows  a  section  devote^  to 
^^  gener/fl  ifp^erencesJ**  The  author  here,  in  tjie  first  place,  ad- 
duces a  series  of  remarks,  the  chief  object  of  which  is  to  ^ow 
the  mutual  influence  of  the  various  phenomena  of  the  economy 
,  on  each  other, — ^^or,  in  other  words,  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of 
%l\%  motto:  '  It  appears  to  me,  (says  Hippocrates,)  that  no  ouei 
ofthe^henotfitnaofthehunian  body  cm  be  regarded  as  the  prin^ 
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tiple^  ^  smhce  ^  &ff^iP,  of  tJ^  rysi;  Su^  tfktk  Mt  dffi^e^^l^ 
principles  andal^Jt/idl  f^dsttltis.  We  cttnri^  matk  outy  iff  a  fc'hcdr 
^jrrfe,  any  point  at  'Ofh&hii  Begins.  Bf.Nibholl'tHdii  afttt 
some  refiectibns,  6f  s^gWrierar  character,  on  the  nature?  of  dis- 
ease; the  tendency  6ir  which  is  to  show  tWe  impossibility  of 
Constructing  any  nosological  system  that  is  not' qualififecl,  to  d 
certain  extent,  to  lead  .  to  error,  by  confimng  our  views  to 
merely  partial  assemblages  of  the  phenomena'  o|  morbid 
states,  and,  using,  the  metaphor  of  Galen,  by  leading  us  to 
n^istake  shadows  for  the  objects  to  which  our  attention  should  be 
directed.  He  then,  alluding  especially ,  it' would  appear,  to  the 
arrangemedts  of  Sei^kerT  and  his  followers,- and  Pim£i«,  ob« 
8e?rVes  that — 

"  There  aWtwb  Mf^ysiii  whitfh  the  bddily  sftucture  of  matt  may 
Ife  d«icribed.  We  rnkf  8p6ak'  of  it'  a»^  beifagt'  ccfmpdfea"  ctf*  diiftinct 
sets  of  strtictnr«b«  a^'  of  thosb  which  arb*  comprlsi^d  ubdefr  this  tferms 
Tascular  system  (atidMts  appendages),  n^rvotis  sykte'm,  mt^dolar  sys- 
tem,  an^'bdsal  stimctiire;  which  iattbr  tefrm*  cbtiipreheiids  the  bdiies, 
the  li^tnents,  and  the  varietiA^of  mfembtahe:  or  wcf  may' tl:eat' of  it,  , 
after  the  manner  of  geogr^pherk^  a^  cbdiistid^  of  the'  hfead,'  of  th^ 
neck,  of  the'thoraz>  of  the  abdomen',*  and  of  th6  upper  and  lowc^  ex- 
tremities ;  sabdif  iding  ench  of  these  parts,  and  entimerating  the  s^re- 
ral  contents  of  e^ch.  An  equal  degree  of  mischief  may,  result  from 
each  of  these  modes  of  considering  jour  stractute;  for,  whichever  mode 
we*  adopt,  we  acquire  a.  h^bit  of  considering  each  portion  which  wd 
^numerate,  as  a  distinct  and  insulated  part.  Theconse^i^ence  is^  that 
when  any.deviatioii  from  the  healthy  state  occurs  in  any  one  of  the 
sub-divisions  vrhicti  we  have  made,  our  attention  is  fixed  lipon  the 
diseased  condKion  of  this  particular  portion  of  th'e'bodjr,  vvhile  every 
other  portion  is  supposed  tb'preserv'e  its  flormeir  healthy  state. 

*  *  Thus,  those  who  have;  adopted*  the  first  mode  dfcbhsiderln^ '  d<ir 
b'o'dily  fiti^ucture^  speak  of  disease's  of  the  nervoti^  system,  diksS^bf 
the  vaircufar  system,  and  diseases  of  the  mdscufar' system.  In  sd  do- 
ing; they  are/  in^'orrcrctV  in'  alr'diuifh'a^  a^  cfiqo^clered  s'tate  of ^  either  df 
these  systems  implies  alsb  a  di^eailU  cbil9ltion  of  eacK  of  the  btheV 
systems. 

'(  Thosd,on  the  otheV  hahdj  who  ado)^ftWe1Mt«^m6de  of  regarding 
oorbodily  fabric,  spealL  of  dis^al^  of  ^the^1i6)ttl;  of  the  chest,  of  the 
abdomen,  of  th^  skih,  ^c.  Th^y  subdivide'  th<»sci  fa  to  diseases 'of  the 
craniam,  of  the  cranlat.  brain,  of  theiubgs,  of  the  liekrt,'of  the  livery 
of  the  stomach,  of  the  bowels,  of  the  spleen,  of  the  pancreas,  and  so 
on.  These  persons  act  incorrectly,  afso,  because,  in  as  much  as,  in 
each  part  which  they  enumerate,  there  are  portions  of  the  general 
nervous  system  and  of  the  general  vascular  system,  it  is  evident  that 
each  part  cannot  be  considered  as  a  distinct,  insulated  republic,  but  as 
a  constituent  portiou  of  the  general  commonwealth,  whose  health  is 
dependent  upon  a  certain  condition  of  every  portion  of  the  body. 

"  As  the  several  animated  beings  of  our  globe  have  been  reduced 
into  classes,  orders,  genera)  and  species,  in  which  they  have  had  their 
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aereral  places^  assigQed  to  them,  from  some  leadiag  characterlsde  in 
tKeir  form,  their  habitation,  or  their  economy,  so  has  an  attempt  been 
made  to  form  a  similar  arrangement  of  diseased  states. 

.  '<  If  we  examine  the  different  arrangements  which  have  been  framed 
by  no'sologists,  we  shall  find  that  each  class,  and  indeed  each  sub- 
division of  each  class,  is,  for  the  most  part,  founded  upon  some  leading 
syidptom,  or  upon  the  preponderance  of  the  deviation  from  the  healthy 
state  occarring  in  one  particular  part,  or  in  one  particular  function. 
Since,  then,  such  symptom,  or  such  preponderating  deviation,  may,  as 
we  have  seen,  be  the  result  of  an  altered  condition  of  any  part  or 
function  of  the  economy,  it  follows  that  no  one  of  such  classes,  nor  any 
one  of  the  sub-divisions  of  either  class,  can  comprehend  the  result  of 
any  peculiar  primary  deviation  from  the  healthy  state;  for  the  same 
primary  deviation  from  the  healthy  state  may  induce  conditions  of  the 
economy  which  are  comprehended  under  each  of  the  classes,  and  pro- 
bably under  each  of  the  sub-divisions  of  each  class.  .  In  other  words, 
diseased  states  which  are  arranged  under  a  variety  of  distinct  heads, 
may  alike  be  the.  consequence  of  the  same  primary  deviation  from  the 
healthy  state :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  each  diseased  state  contained 
in  each  class  may .  alike  arise  from  an  altered  condition  of  any  one 
part,  or  of  any  one  function,  in  the  economy/' 

The  nosology  of  Cullen  is  then  more  particularly  examined, 
in  purstjance  of  the  foregoing  views;  and,  finally,  the  ills  that 
arise  in  practice  from  a  devotion  to  such  classifications,  are 
J)0urtrayed  with  equal  force  and  precision. 

Three  Appendices  are  attached  to  the  work :  the  first  of  which 
consists  of  an  analysis  of  the  phenomena  of  fever,  constituted 
after  the  manner  of  the  sections  in  the  body  of  the  work,  and, 
consequently,  is  riot  adapted  for  an  abstract  exposition  ;  nor  is  it 
a  fit  subject  for  any  other  judicial  remarks  than  such  as  we  have 
inade  on  the  author's  dissertations  in  general.  We  may  refer 
to  the  Proemiitm  to  the  present  volum*e  of  this  Journal,  for  de- 
tails on  this  subject.  The  second  Appendix  comprises  a  dis- 
quisition on  inflammation,  of  a  similar  character  to  the  fore- 
going one,;  only  that  this  comjprises  the  hypothetical  opinion 
respecting  the  state  of  the  circulation  in  an  inflamed  part, 
noticed  on  a  former  occasion.  The  last  is  constituted  of  a  series 
of  **  Aphorisms  respecting  Absorption."  Of  the  merits  of  this 
part  in  particular,  we  could  only  express  the  same  opinions 
with  those  we  have  adduced  respecting  the  work  in  general. 
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Pn^incipes  gcneraux  Ae  Pht/siologie-Pathologiquey  coordsnnSs  faprtp 
ia  Doctrine  de  M.  Broussais,  Par  L.  J.  b£gin,  Chirurgien  Aide- 
Major  a  rH6pital  Militaire  d^ Instruction  de  Metz.  6vo.  pp.  390^ 
Mequignon-MarViSy  k  Paris,  1821. 

ABOUT  a  year  since,  we  noticed  a  book  professing  to  be  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Lectures  of  Dr.  Broossais,  and  of  which  we  pro. 
mised  to  pfesent  a  particular  account  to  the  readers  of  this  Journal; 
but,  on  further  consideration,  we  determined  not  to  do  the  Professor 
at  the  Val-de«.Grace  so  much  injustice  as  to* promulgate  such  yague, 
imperfect,  and  desultory  statements,  under  the  title  assumed  for  them* 
Dr.  Broussais  has  himself  published  only  a  Treatise  on  Chronic  In- 
flammation, a  work  entitled  an  *'  Examination  of  the  Medical  Doc- 
trine generally  adopted/'  and  some  Memoirs  ia  the  Journal  Universd 
des  Sciences  Medicalesy  and  other  Journals ;  of  the  whole  of  which 
an  abstract  has  been  given  in  the  Exposition  of  his  Doctrine  inserted 
in  some  late  Numbers  of  this  Journal,  and  the  Historical  Sketches  of 
the  Progress  of  Medicine:  so  that,  on  perusing  the  work  of  Mr, 
B6gin,  and  finding  him  say,  in  the  Introduction,  if  there  is  any  thing 
good  in  it,  it  must  be  attributed  to  Dr.  Broussais,  we  are  obliged  to 
infer  that  the  Professor  has  developed  many  views  in  his  Lectures  that 
are  not  to  be  found  in  his  printed  publications.  Yet,  even  admitting 
this  supposition,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  modesty  of  Mr.  B6gin,  in 
claiming  for  himself  so  little  merit  as  he  has  done  on  this  occasion. 
The  work  is  composed  in  so. methodic  and  perspicuous  a  manner,  and 
presents  such  a  w^lUarranged  exposition  of  the  principles  in  physio- 
logy  that  are  of  most  essential  importance  in  regard  to  pathology, 
4hat,  as  a  mere  compilation,  it  might  obtain  no  small  degree  of  credit 
to  a  writer  who  had  even  acquired  so  much  estimation  as  had  already 
been  attained  by  Mr.  B^gin.  This  work  is  not,  indeed,  a  mere  expo- 
sition of  the  doctrines  of  Broussais ;  for  the  author  has  advanced 
objectionable  criticism  to  his  opinions,  and  has  in  some  instances  de- 
viated from  his  principles  in  the  theories  be  endeavours  to  establish; 
and  he  has  himself  shown,  in  a  very  favourable  point  of  view,  the 
benefits  that  will  arise  to  pathology  from  the  further  application  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  human  economy  in  the  state  of  health  than  had 
hitherto  been  effected. 
Amongst  the  reflections  contained  in  the  '*  Introduc(ion/'  (which  \% 
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full  of  jadicioos  considerations^)  the  author  adduces  some  good  re- 
marks on  the  utility,  and  indeed  sibsolbtb  necessity,  of  theory,  which 
he  concludes  with  saying,  that,  /^  notwithstanding  their  continual 
declamations  aeainst  theories,  the  eidpirics  always  suffer  themselves  to 
be  guided  by  the  ideas  they  form  of  this  nature  of  the  disease ;  and^h'ey* 
constantly  appropriate,  in  spite  of  themseWes*  their  remedial  measures 
to  that  supposed  nature.''  An  English  author  (whose  writings  we 
haTe  so  often  qboted  of  late,  when  some  of  the  most  interesting  and 
difficult  questtonr  relating  to' medicine  hare  come  before  us,)  had 
previously  remarked,  in  his  '^  View  of  the  Relations  of  the  Nervous 
System,'*  that  general  conclusions  are  made  ^^  by  none  more  fre. 
quently  than  by  those  who  profess  to  hold  theory  in  contempt,  but 
irho^  in  fact>  practise  more  upon  theory  than  any  others,  and  in  g^^ 
neral  upon  that  of  the  very  worst  kind, — namely,  that  founded  upon' 
the  loosest  analogies  ;  upon  that  made  with  no  care,  with  no  trouble; 
upon  that  which  they  would  be  offended  to  hear  called  theory':  unh 
aware  of  the  processes  of  their  own  minds,  they  fancy  that  inferences 
are  Tisible  things;  they  are  perpetually  meeting  with  solitary  facts, 
and  as  often  generalizifig  them,  tintll  they  meet  with  opppsite  facts; 
and  it  is  highly  probable'that  they  would  generalize  them  too;  or  else 
iHey  are  at  their  ne plus  ultra,  and  conclude  it  is  all  a  datk  businciss.^ 
•  The  first  chapter  in  the  work  before  us  relates  to  **  the  Vital'Pro- 
Je'rlies."  The  author  here  exposes  the  errors  of  conduct  of  those 
who  have  regarded  the  results  of  the  properties  of  organization'  ajs 
«Ienientary  existences  independent  of  such  organization,  and  who  have 
talked  of  changes  of  the  Tital  properties  ad  if  it  were  possible  that' 
alteration  could  take  place  in  them  without  any  change  of  the  struc- 
ture on  which  their  existence  depends*  But  his  own  notions  on  this 
aubject  are  not  free  frohi  much  obscurity,  and  even  positive  contra- 
flictions.  He  says,  ^^  For  the  physiologist  who  embraces  at  one  view 
the  whole  series  of  organized  beings^  there' exists  no  other  vital  proper- 
iies  than  those  which  are  inherent  with  all  bodies  endowed  with  Itjiy  at 
sJt'tKe  epochs  of  their  existence^  and  which  are  absoltitely  indispensa- 
ble for  their  preservation^  In  proportion  as  the' organization  becomes 
eomplicated.  Us  acts  become  more  numerous ;  but  it'  is  not  because 
those  properties  are  multiplied^ — it  is  because  the  organs  are  more  vn. 
Tied  and  execute  more  difficult  fundi  ons^^^  If  the  vital  properties  are 
regarded  as  the  causes  of  organization,  there  must  be'  a  diversity  in 
them  consonant  with  the  diversities  of  the  orgaiiization  produced,  or 
effects  must  take  place  without  causes.'  If  they  are  considered  as  the 
effects  of  organization,  we  only  shift  the  difficulty,  as  will  be  presently 
shown.  It  might  be  supposed  that  IVlr.  Begin  may  regard  the  vital 
properties  as  the  properties  c^  a  principle  that  is  attached  to  organized 
Ibiodies,  on  which  they  act* as  with  machines  variously  constructed;  but 
that  such  are  not  Kis  notions,  will  appear  by  his  definition  of  irrita. 
bility.  He  says,  '*  Thus  defined^  the  vital  properties  are  reduced  to 
one  single  power,  or  rather  to  brie  single  fact,  which  J  call  irrita^ 
BiLiTY,  after  Glisson  and'  Gorter."  (Here  he  couTerts  his  obscure 
inferences  into  a  pact.)  Irritability  he  defines,  **  an  aptitude 
PO&3fiSSE0  BY  certain    BODIES  TO  RECfitV^  THE  IMPRESSION 
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/•JF.OjTHEa  BODIES  WHICH   AEJR   FOREIGN    TO    THEM,   AND  T<> 
MOVE  THEMSELVES   IN   CONSBQUfiNCS    OF  THIS    IJlIPJ^ESSioii/.' 

_((  irritability/ y^^  he  then  immediately  Bdds,  "  is  0  quality^  a  co^dim 
Hon^  an  inkermUproperfjf^  pf  aU  matter  endowecLwith  life :  it  depend^ , 
fin  the  argcmizatifin  pf  ih(f.i  matter;  it  arises y  is  developed,^  ana  dis^ 
apfearSi  with  ^  organic  texture;  but  its  nature  is.  as  inconceivably 
as  gravity,  extent^  and  all  the  other  physical  properties  of  bodies." 

According  to  this  reasQqing,  it  appears,  tbeii»  ^that  all  the  vital  prof 
perties  are  redaced  to  irritability ;  are  biitirritahility;  that  irritability 
is  dependent  :on  organi^aticyi,  and  that  it  is  identical,  though  the  pr- 
ganizatioa  is  various,  and  executes  yariqus  functions,  l^he  onij^ 
means,  then^  of  accounting  for  this  diversity  of  functigins  ar^^  eith<e( 
diyer$ities  of  the  mechanism  of  the  part,  (the  validity  of  ythiph  pcop^ 
sition  Mr^  Begin  does  ,npt  admit,)  or  the  existence  of  some  other pt;af 
perties.  These  other  properties  are  considered  by  ^Ir;  B^gip  a^  tfa^ 
results  of  the  laws  of  the  living  fhemistry  ^ chime .  ^tvo^e^  pjf 
Broussais:  and  thus  he  satisfies  himself  with  mere  words,,  instead  of 
ideas  or  precise  inferences.  As — and  the  proposltipn  is  jadipitted-^th^ 
laws  of  this  living  chemistry atc,  different  fi-Qm  ^hpse  of  the  chemistry 
of  inorganic  bodies,  that  in  which  the  difference  consists,  and  whicl^ 
is  peculiar  to  life,  must  be  either  a  peculiar  entity  which  is  a  ca^sc  pf 
life,  and,  being  a  cause,  must  therefore  enter  into  Ufeaso^e  of  itf 
(Constituents,  and  consequently  must  becqme  a  property  xiif  life ^-r;0^ 
it  must  be  the  effect  of  life,  and,  being  an  effect  proper  to  life,  itvi^i^^ 
b^^ve  its  proper  or  peculiar  causes;  which  peculiar  causes  (in  s^i^  «^ 
^n  abuse  of  terms,)  must  be  properties  o(  life,,  ox  vit<U  properties^ 
Thus,  by  this  mode  of  reasoning,  a  diversity  of  vital  properties  ii| 
demonstxated* 

It  is  true  tha.t  Mr.  B^in  assumes  a  distinction  betweei^  functitn^ 
and  the  mere  development  oj  vitality^  and  he  sin^pLific^  the  ide^  ^i\\t^ 
so  far  as  to  im^ke  ,it  QOjidst  in  "  an  aptitude  possessed  by  (;ertain  bo^ 
dies  to.  receive  the  impressions  of  other  bodies  wjiich  are  foreign  tq 
them,  and  to  move  themselves  jq  consequence,  of  this  impres$|o;n.", 
But  he  canno.t,  by  this  assumption,  get  o,ut  of  the  dilemma  ^  whicj^ 
we  have  shown  him  to  be  placed.  This  simpJi6cation  pf  life  is  an. 
untenable  assumption  :  it  is  a  gross  absurdity.  Hq,w  can  aJi  aptjitu4c. 
to  move  on  the  receipt  of  certain  impressions,  combit\ed  with  any  mcj 
chanism,  account  for  any  one  proper  vital  act?  I^e^ides  this,,  hi^ 
distinction  of  functions  smd  the  simple  act  jof  vitality y  su^po^es.effe^t| 
to  exist  of  which  there  are  not  the  caus<^s«  For,  as  the  diversities  of 
{unctions  a,re  not  explicable  either  by  diversities  of  mechq/iism/ or  py 
diversities  of  vital  properties^  and  (as  it  has  bee?  above  shown)  hi^ 
living  chemistry  being  referable  to  vital  properties ^  there  reraaius  npiy. 
thiqg  that  can  be  the  causes  of  those  diversities  of  funct)on$:  thcr^ 
fore,  according  to  his  own  reasonings,  they  must  originate  from 
nothing. 

That  Mr.  B^gin  should  have  got  into  such  a  dilemma,  by  attempting" 
to  reduce  the  vital  properties  to  one  single  principle^  does  not  mac$ 
surprise  us.  These,  however,  are  but  uninteresting  topics  to  most 
iceadcrs;  and  wc  should  not  have  dwelt  so  lopg  on  this  part  of  tbe 
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-work,  bad  it  notb^en  the  production  of  sach  a  ph jsiologkt  as  one  of 
the  writers  of  the  artrcJe  *^  Irritability,"  in  the  Dictionnaire  de^ 
Sciences  Medicaies, 

The  second  chapter  of  the  work  before  ns,  is  on  <^  the  Varieties  of 
the  Animal  Organization  ;"  a  title  somewhat  too  comprehensive,  s(sr 
the  disquisition  relates  only  to  what  hare  ordinarily  been  termed  di^ 
▼ersities  of  temperamenty  and  idiosyncraciea.  Mr.  B^gin  employs  the 
latter  term  in  a  new  sense,  and  he  makes  a  distinction  between  tem- 
peraments and  idiosyncrasies^  that  he  has,  perhaps,  derived  frony 
BoRDEU.  He  proposes,  besides  marking  the  temperaments  of  indivi. 
duals, — which  should  be  characterized  by  the  relative  prevaletice  of  tho 
sanguineausj  nervous,  or  lymphatic  systems,  throughout  the  body  ge« 
nerally ;  that  we  should  designate  the  organs  or  functions  which  pre- 
dominate in  the  economy,  and  regard  such  a  predominance  as  desig. 
natire  of  the  idiosyncracies.  Thus,  a  person  may  be  said  to  have  t^ 
sanguineous  temperament  and  pnlmonary  idiosyocracy ;  or  a  nervous 
temperament  and  an  hepatic  idiosyncrasy:  or  a  lymphatic  tempera- 
ment and  a  roucons  (from  a  predominance  of  activity  or  irritability  of 
the  mucous  membranes)  idiosyncrasy ;  or  one  of  the  above-mentioned 
temperaments  with  fibro-articular  idiosyncrasy,  (in  which  the  Irga<« 
ments  of  the  joints  are  especially  disposed  to  disease;  and  which 
idiosyncrasy  constitutes,  according  to  Mr.  Begin,  what  has  been  catlec) 
the  gouty  diathesis  :)  and  so  with  the  other  combinations  of  the  threp 
(above-eriumeratcd)  general,  and  the  more  numerous  particular,  vari-> 
eties  of  the  organization  in  individuals.  There  seems  to  be  nothing 
objectionable  in  this  proposition,  whilst  it  is  qualified  to  favour  coH'* 
ciseness  in  the  narration  of  particular  histories  of  disease. 

The  importance  of  the  influence  of  peculiarities  of  temperament  pn 
particular  cases  of  disease,  has  not,  perhaps,  been  sufficiently  consi- 
dered of  late,  by  the  generality  of  English  practitioners.  Darwin 
probably  carried  this  doctrine  too  far»  as  well  as  his  sympathetic 
theory;  and  hence,  very  likely,  the  improper  discredit  into  which 
ttiey  have  both  fallen  :  for  the  abuse  of  principles,  however  good,  by 
excess  in  their  application,  very  commonly  leads  to  an  unmerited  de- 
gree of  neglect  of  them.  The  fate  of  Darwin  and  his  medical  writings 
Bas,  however,  been  someivhat  extraordinary.  He  obtained  an  over- 
-whelming  reputation  during  his  life,^  and  he  is  already  almost  forgot- 
ten ;  and  his  works  have  contributed  much  to  the  unjust  odium  of 
medical  theory  that  is  now  prevalent,  whilst  they  present  many  of 
the  roost  admirable  examples  of  its  utility* 

Mr.  B^gin  says,  ^*  the  doctrine  of  the  temperaments  is  one  of  the 
most  important  parts  of  medical  theory.  It  is  the  foundation  of  the 
most  valuable  indications  for  medical  practice.  Men  dilfer  so  much 
according  to  the  diversities  of  their  constitutions,  that  the  otherwise 

*  And  this  not  merely  with  the  public,  but  with  the  profession  also;  many, 
proofs  of  which  might  be  adduced.  As  one  instance,  we  may  mention  that  the 
physician  who,  next  to  Darwin,  had  obtained  the  greatest  celebrity  in  the  West 
of  England,  carried  his  daughter  to  Derby  to  place  her  under  Darwin's  care, 
with  a  cojitident  expectation  that  he  eoiiid  cure  her,  though  she  wis  in  the  las^ 
stage  of  taiiercufair  consuniption.  ^ 
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1»e8t-narra(ed  hiltories  of  disease  would  be  incomplete,  an^  barren  to 
oar  contemporaries  and  to  posterity,  if  we  neglected  to  d^ignate  the 
peculiar  organization  of  the  subjects  of  them,  before  we  described  the 
causes,  the  symptoms,  and  the  termination,  of  the  maladies  to  whick 
they  relate." 

Amongst  the  temperaments  and  idiosyncracie»,  some  are  born  with 
ns, — at  least,  the  predispositions  to  them  are  transmitted  by  genera^ 
tion  ;  others  are  produced  either  by  the  reTolutious  which  ordinarily 
take  place  at  different  epochs  of  life,  or  result  from  certain  modes  of 
living,  climate,  &c«  To  overthrow  an  unfavourable  temperament,  and 
correct  a  ricious  idiosyncrasy,  and  replace  them  by  more  advantageous 
conditions,  are  the  objects  of  physical  education  and  medical  gym- 
nastics, rather  than  of  the  ordinary  practice  of  medicine ;  and  are, 
therefore,  not  considered  by  Mr.  B^gin  in  this  work.  He  directs  his. 
attention  to  the  exposition  of  the  consequences  of  the  particular  con- 
ditions above  alluded  to;  when  they  actually  exist,  and  endeavours  to 
draw  some  practical  indications  from  his  views.  The  sanguineous 
temperament,  he  says,  always  accompanies  the  muscular  idiosyncrasy,- 
and  it  is  commonly  accompanied  with  gastric  and  genital  idiosyncra. 
eies.  Inflammation,  in  the  subjects  of  it,  but  rarely  passes  into  the 
iShronic state,  or  affects  secondarily  i\i%whitt  vessels,*  The  heart  is  par* 
ticularly  liable  to  be  affected  by  sympathy,  and  it  is  one  of  the  condU 
tions  in  which  the  most  precise  indications  may  be  drawn  from  the 
state  of  the  pulse;  the  most  important  of  which  are  passed  in  review 
by  Mr.  B^gin.  He  dwells  especially  on  the  important  fact,  that  a 
▼ery  high  degree  of  excitement  of  the  capillary  vessels  and  pain,  in. 
stead  of  increasing  the  action  of  the  heart,  **  chain''  the  motion  of 
that  organ,  which  then  becomes  tumultuously  agitated,  and  dilates 
with  diHiculty :  in  which  state,  blood-letting,  abstinence  from  food, 
and  cold  drink,  serve  to  develop  its  movements ;  a  result  which  is  fre- 
quently found  to  take  place  in  a  very  sudden  manner,  after  the  reduo* 
tion  of  a  strangulated  hernia.  On  discussing  the  question,  *^  What  is^ 
the  cause  of  the  fullness  and  largeness  of  the  pulse  observed  in  certain 
cases  of  irritation;  whilst  others  render  it  small,  hard,  contracted,  and* 
almost  convulsive?"  he  says,  <^  when  the  inflamed  parts  are  soft,, 
spongy,  easily  dilatable,  and  not  abundantly  supplied  with  nerves,  the 
pulse  is  full,  developed,  the  artery  pulsates  forcibly,  and  raises  the- 
finger  applied  to  it :  such  are  the  pulsations  which  characterize  inflam.: 
mation  of  the  laminous  tissue  of  the  lungs,  the  liver,  the  spleen,  and  all  the 
parenchymatous  organs."  The  occasional  deviations  from  this  cOndi*' 
tion  have- not  escaped  his  attention,  and  are  afterwards  considered.' 
Broussais  supposes  that  the  larger  congeries  of  capillary  yessels,  when 
irritated,  establish  an  obstacle  to  the  circulation  which  renders  the 
pulse  full  and  hard.  This  explanation  is  opposed  by  Mr.  B6gin;  be- 
cause we  find  such  a  pulse  when  no  particular  obstacle  to  the  circula*: 
tion  can  be  supposed  to  exist,  as  after  vigorous  exercise,  and  in  one 
arm  alone  when  this  member  is  exclusively  exerted  ;  and  because  such 

^  See  the  exposition  of  the  Docrine  of  Broussais  in  this  Journal  for  January 
1819,  for  an  explanatiou  of  this  expression. 

NO.  265.  ^  I  .  * 
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a  pnlte  is  preseat  with  aUght  degrees  of  Mamnitioa  of  the  ««€0«tf 
nembraoe  cf  the  stomach  and  small  intestioeSy*  when  no  considerahJo 
obstacle  can  be  supposed  to  eiist;  whilst  the  pulse  becomes  small, 
hard,  aad  contracted,  when  the  inflamfflation  has  acquired  a  greater 
degree  of  extent  and  violence.  Mr.  B^gio  thinks  that  the  diversities  of 
the  character  of  the  palse  should  be  attfiboted  to  relative  diversities  of 
ajBfMith J  with  the  organs  affected,  from  which  the^  arise;  and  ibis 
eai^anation  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  facts  that  a  full  soft 
^ulse  ordinarily  accompanies  inflammation  of  loose  parenchjrinatoua 
structures,  and  a  small  hard  pulse  that  of  firm  extended  membranes^ 
la  the  former  case,  there  is  butUttle  pain,  and  the  capUIarj  Teasels  are 
freely  dilated;  circumstances  which  sympathetically  afieot  the  hearty 
80  aa  to  excite  and  develop  its  movements.  In  the  latter^  there  is 
severe  and  often  intense  pain ;  the  free  dilatation  of  the  capillaries  it 
prevented,  aad  the  heart  and  arteries  are  affected  so  that  the  dilata* 
tion  and  contraction  of  the  former  are  impeded  by  the  intensity  of  the 
auffering ;  and  the  latter  are  contracted,  by  a  sort  of  erethism,  on  ih% 
column  of  blood  whkh  traverses  them.  *  Every  part,  Mr.  B^gia 
•further  argues,  has  its  peculiar  sympathetic  relations  with  the  heart ; 
and  hence  the  connection  of  particuUr  states  of  the  pulse  with  diseases 
of  particular  organs,  and  even  particular  forms  of  strociuro.  Hence, 
different  kinds  of  pulse  accompany  inflammation  of  the  mucous,  mus- 
cithir,  and  serous,  tunics  of  the  intestines. 

On  treating  of  the  nertous  temperament,  the  author  digresses  some* 
what  from  his  proper  coarse,  and  advances  some  suppositions  respeet* 
iog  the  cause  of  (he  first  inspiration  of  the  infant,  and  the  feelings 
%hioh  lead  him  to  take  food.  He  attributes  the  former  to  the  uneasy 
sensation  excited  in  the  lungs  by  the  presence  of  blood  in  them  that 
has  not  undergone  the  modification  it  had  received  in  (he  placenta  ; 
and  he  thinks  that  spirituous  frictions  on  the  skin  only  tend  to  establish 
the  act  by  rousing  the  brain,  and  rendering  it  sensible  to  the  call  made 
on  it  by  the  lungs.  He  exercises  his  imagination  in  a  similar  manner^ 
to  account  for  the  instincts  and  passions  of  animsls.  We  are  all  ae. 
<|uainted  with  Darwin's  attempts  in  this  way,  especially  with  his 
reasonings  on  the  pleasure  with  which  men  regard  the  breast  of  a 
pretty  young  woman ;  to  which,  however,  there  happens  to  be  this 
objeciioB,  that  a  man  who  had  been  brought  up  by  hand  has  no  such 
sensations  on  looking  at  a  spaen. 

Mr.  B^gin  discusses,  also,  in  this  section,  the  nature  of  eoasciou^ 
Tiess  and  of  delirium  ;  and  then  treats  of  the  influence  of  the  nervous 
system  on  die  rest  of  the  body  in  the  ordinary  actions  of  life.  In  this 
part  of  the  work  there  are  several  erroneous  indications,  or,  at  leasts 
several  assumptions  which  are  not  at  all  well  established.  He  says,  the 
tendom,  ligaments,  cartilages,  and  bones,  are  not  penetrated  by 
nerves  ;*  and  he  adds,  that  ^'-the  free  communication  of  the  nervous 

*  Tills  statement  is  so  much  in  opposition  to  the  most  probable  inferences 
from  known  facts,— as  the  occnrpence  of  pain  in  ligaments,  &c. — that  we  think 
it  prndent  to  adduce  Mr.  B^gin's  own  worda  on  this  occasion :  lie  says,  **  Les 
parties  ^m  sont  passives  dans  reconomie,  et  qui  ne  sont  ntile  qii'a  raison  de  la 
resistance  de  lenr  texture,  ne  sont  pas  p^n^tr^s  par  les  uervos ;  tels -sent  its  ten^ 
donsy  les  ligaments,  lei  cartilages,  les  os." 
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exiremities  with  <1ie  cerebral  centre,  is  not  indispenstWe  to  the  nutrh 
tioQ  of  the  organs  In  which  these  extremities  are  expanded.  The 
enalogicttl  proof  (this  is  Mr.  B^gin's  expression)  of  this  fact,  is  fur- 
niched  by  animals  entirely  devoid  of  nerves,  and  by  the  ttssaes  whicH 
in  others  want  thero,  the  natrition  af  which  is  complete  and  very 
actlre.  The  direct  demonstration  of  it,  consists  in  the  continuance  of 
the  phenomena  of  nutrition  after  all  the  nerves  of  a  part  have  been 
destroyed,  or  after  they  have  ceased  to  perform  their  functions,  as  is 
seen  in  some  cases  oi  paralysis  of  the  limbs  with  total  loss  of  sensa. 
tion.''  Whether  nervous  infiaerice  is  necessary  for  nutrition  in  anL 
mals  supplied  with  nerves,  is  a  matter  of  doubt;  but  we  are  surprised 
to  find  Mr.  B^gin  neglect  some  of  tlie  plainest  points  of  anatomical 
demonstration,  and  talk  of  the  continuance  of  nutrition  in  a  part  after 
the  total  destruction  of  its  nerves.  It  is  not  possible  whoUj  to  de- 
stroy the  nerves  of  a  part,  or  even  to  interrupt  their  commnnieatioii 
with  their  respective  centres,  without  making  a  similar  destruction  of 
the  arteries;  for  the  ganglionic  nerves  are  so  intrnialely  blended  with 
the  coats  of  the  arteries,  that  it  is  impossible  to  divide  them  and  leave 
the  vessels  continuous.  The  fact,  too,  from' which  Mr.  Begin  infers  a 
proof  of  nutrition  without  nervous  influence,  only  warrants  an  infer- 
vence  that  the  nerves  serving  for  sense  and  motion  are  not  necessary 
for  nutrition.  The  notion  that  this  function  is  subservient  to  the 
ganglionic  nerves,  is  not  at  all  opposed  by  it. 

Before  a  man  attempts  to  frame  a  theory,  he  should  be  wetl  ac« 
^uainted  with  the  grounds  of  human  knowledge,  or  he  may  possess  a 
liigh  degree  of  intellectual  power, — as  a  talent  for  acute  and  original 
/Observance,  a  great  facility  of  comparison  of  Ideas,  and  a  very  exten- 
sive range  of  abstract  reflection, — and  yet  produce  nothiiig  that  will 
bear  the  touchstone  of  truth,  whilst  he  is  himseff  unable  to  discern  the 
difference  between  hypothesis  and  theory.  We  recommend  Mr. 
Bigia  to  peruse  a  book  which  is,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  becom- 
ing pretty  well  known  in  Paris,— the  ^^  General  Indications'*  of  Mr. 
pRiNG ;  a  work  which  is  interesting  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  the 
pursuit  of  natural  science  ;  to  metaphysicians;  and  to  moral  philoso- 
phers; as  it  develops  a  system  of  Principles  and  Indications  which 
cannot  fail  to  promote  the  attainment  of  truth,  and  whieh  must  be 
particularly  interesting  to  physicians,  in  consequence  of  the  author 
having  applied  those  Principles  1o  the  subjects  of  Physiology  and 
Pathology  la  a  particulaj  manner,  and  hence  determined,  with 
a  degree  of  precision  that  admits  of  no  disputation,  the  extent 
of  our  real  knowledge  in  those  sciences;  whilst  his  Indications-— 
which  are  the  production  of  a  fertility  of  thought  and  originality  of 
views  as  extraordinary  as  the  solidity  of  the  judgment  by  which  his 
principles  are  established, — mark  out  new  routes  for  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  that  may  occupy,  for  ages  hence,  the  most  active  Spirits 
of  our  kind  in  their  development. 

Mr.  B^gin  seems  to  be  unacquainted  with  some  very  important  and 
well-known  facts  in  physiology :  after  noticing  the  return  of  sen- 
sibility in  a  part  which  had  been  deprived  of  that  faculty  by  a  division 
of  the  nerve  distributed  to  It,  he  says,  <<  we  cannot  suppose  that  re- 
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union  of  (he  divided  oervo  takes  place.**  He  uses  but  lery  littb 
reserre  io  drawing  such  inferences  as  suit  his  purposes;  for  he  says 
that,  eve^  supposing  that  a  re-union  of  the  nerve  did  take  place,  "  a 
multitude  of  facts  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  necessary  communicatioa 
could  not  be  effected  through  the  cicatrix." 

'  The  rest  of  this  section  comprises  nothing  proper  to  Mr.  B^gin, 
nor  any  opinions  of  Broussais  that  have  not  been  already  noticed  in 
this  Journal. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  section  on  the  lymphatic  temperameni^ 
is  occupied  in  arguing  against  the  opinion  that  the  lymphatic  system  is 
in  a  state  of  relatiYe  debility  in  individuals  of  this  temperament.  Mr. 
B6gin  infers,  from  its  being  especially  developed,  that  its  vitality  is 
particularly  developed ;  and  hence,  iq  conformity  with  a  generally, 
received  axiom  in  physiology,  that  it  is  particularly  liable  to  disease. 
Mr.  Begin  remarks,  that,  in  subjects  of  this  i&ind,  not  only  is  the  lym- 
phatic system  particularly  developed,  but  tjiat  this  is  the  case  also  with 
all  the  tissues  supplied  only  with  colourless  fluids,  as  the  cellular  tissue^ 
&c.;  a  thing  which  must  readily  be  preconceived,  if  what  is  very 
probable  be  admitted,  that  the  whole  of  the  soft  structures  of  the 
body  are  constituted  merely  of  congeries  o(  vessels  containing  either 
red  or  white  fluids. 

One  of  the  most  common  and  most  remarkable  of  the  coincidences^ 
of  a  morbid  kind,  with  the  lymphatic  temperament,  is  a  want  of  due 
solidity,  and  even,  in  some  instances,  a  softening  of  the  bones.  Mr. 
Begin  only  ventures  to  give  some  hints  respecting  the  etiology  of  this 
afiection,  by  remarking  the  wclLknown  fact,  that,  whenever  a  spot  of 
ossification  appears,  there  are  vessels  containing  red  blood  running  to 
that  point;  and  he  infers  that  red  blood  is  necessary  for  the constitu. 
lion  of  bone.  But,  as  animals  which  are  devoid  of  red  blood  have 
bones  as  firm  as  those  which  have  such  a  fluid,  (a  fact  which  Mr.  Be- 
gin denies,)  this  inference  is  not  very  probable,  though  it  does  not 
want  the  support  of  several  facts  which  seem  to  indicate,  in  a  slight 
degree,  such  a  notion  :  thus,  ligaments  and  periosteum  ossify  on  being 
kept  in  a  state  of  inflammation  for  a  certain  length  of  time. 

The  same  causes,  the  author  observes,  that  excite  intense  inflamma., 
tioti  in  sanguineous  subjects,  and  in  those  of  the  nervous  temperament 
what  arc  called  nervous  diseases,  give  rise  to  hardly  sensible  inflamma- 
tion in  persons  of  the  lymphatic  temperament,  and  the  sympathetic 
phenoniena  of  such  inflammations  are  but  feebly  developed.  Hence, 
in  the  first,  the  same  external  causes  wi|l  produce  a  degree  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestines  that  will  give 
rise  to  fever  $  and  in  the  last  only  a  mucous  diari:hGea,;Without  fever. 
In  these  individuals,  the  lymphatic  vessels  have  the  greatest  tendency 
to  become  the  especial  seat  pf  irritation  ;  and  hence  arise  the  lesions 
of  structure  described  on  a  former  occasion*  in  this  Journal. 

The  next  chapter  is  on  the  idiosyncracies ;  but  nothing  is  adduced 
here  but  such  obvious  inferences  from  what  has  already  been  stated  in 
this  article,  as  render  any  detailed  extracts  unnecessary.     There  are, 
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lioweTer,  some  further  remarks  respecting  the  temperaments,  that  in* 
dicatea  multitude  of  truths  that  may  not  be  so  readily  discernible  by 
erery  reader.  Mr.  B6gin  says^  *^  the  temperaments  above  enumerated 
are  remarkable  in  this,  'that  any  one  portion  of  either  of  the  three 
several  systems,  to  the  development  of  which  they  relate*  cannot  be 
irritated  without  all  the  parts  of  the  same  system  being,  for  that  rea. 
son,  more  disposed  to  contract  that  same  irritation.  An  intimate 
sympathy  unites  with  each  other  each  of  the  vascular  and  nervous  ex-» 
tremities  of  the  body ;  and  they  cannot  be  much  affected  in  one  orgaa 
without  being  similarly  affected  in  every  other  organ.  Thus,  when  a 
sanguineous  subject  has  inflammation  in  any  part,  the  whole  circula* 
tory  system  is  deranged,  and  the  disposition  to  take  on  inflammation  is 
increased  in  every  organ.  If  several  tumefactions  take  place  in  the 
lymphatic  system  in  a  person  in  whom  this  system  is  particularly  de. 
▼eloped,  the  lymphatic  glands  throughout  the  body  will  thence  be 
particularly  disposed  to  irritation;  and  what  are  called  nervous  diseases 
in  any  organ,  in  nervous  subjects,  increase  the  general  susceptibility 
of  the  nerves,  and  they  become  affected  with  diseases  similar  to  the 
one  primarily  established  more  readily  than  ordinarily.  It  may,  then^ 
be  inferred,  as  a  general  law,  that  the  appearance  and  renewal  of  in. 
flammations,  of  neuroses,  and  of  lymphatic  tumors,  communicate  a 
new  activity  to  the  system  especially  affected  in  those  diseases  respec* 
tively,  and  augment  the  predominance  of  the  sanguine,  nervous,  and 
lymphatic,  temperaments.  The  history  of  morbid  diatheses  constantly 
furnishes  proofs  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion  ;  and  it  is  in  conformity 
with  this  law  of  the  economy,  that  lesions  which  are  primitively  local 
become  repeated  in  diverse  parts  of  the  body." 

The  third  chapter  treats  on  the  mucous  membranes.  These  struc* 
tares  constitute  a  very  important  series  of  organs  in  the  pathology  of 
Broussais ;  and,  as  it  is  through  them  and  the  skin  that  all  extraneous' 
matters  mu^t  obtain  admission  into  the  system,  there  can  be  no  hesi* 
tation  in  allowing  them  to  perform  a  very  essential  part  in  the  produc* 
tion  of  the  greater  proportion  of  diseases.  They  are,  however, 
regarded  in  too  exclusive  a  manner  in  the  work  before  us;  for,  after 
noticing  their  oflices,  and  giving  some  examples  of,  their  sympathetic 
relations,  Mr.  B^gin  enters  on  the  consideration  of  diseases  in  general, 
without  treating  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  functions  of  the  other 
structures  of  the  body  besides  the  sanguineous,  nervous,  and  lynipha* 
tic  systems,  any  further  than  in  a  very  partial  way,  as  the  phenomena 
which  they  develop  are  brought  forward  in  connection  with  those 
dependent  on 'the  properties  of  (he  mucous  membranes.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Begin 
regards  the  structure  under  consideration.  It  is,  he  says,  "  the  fun- 
damental part  of  the  living  economy;  all  the  others  are  in  a  manner 
modelled  on  it ;  their  functions,  and  consequently  their  organic  forms, 
vary  according  to  the  wants  of  which  it  is  the  source,  and  the  more  or 
less  complete  manner  in  which  it  prepares  the  nutritive  substance/'  It 
is  true  thdt  all  the  soft  parts  of  the  body  are  probably  constituted  of 
nothing  more  than  developments  of  nerves,  vcssqIs,  and  the  n;ost 
simple  animal  fibre,  which,  pcrl.aps,  caters  as  a  cout)tit^cat  into  the 
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whdie:  but,  whether  or  D«t  this  be  the  case,  It  ieems  certain  fhail 
each  of  what  Bichat  chose  to  regard  as  the  elementary  tissues  of  the 
bodj,  as  the  cellular,  serous,  and  fibrous,  brides  those  already  enu. 
tterated,  has  pecoliar  rdafions  wHh  other  parts  of  the  system  in  states 
of  disease  as  well  as  in  that  o(  health ;  and  the  exposition  of  thei^ 
laws  should,  consequently,  form  part  of  a  General  Treatise  on  Phy« 
tioiogical  Pathology,  The  sympathies,  too,  are  not  treated  on  is  so 
complete  a  manner  as  we  might  hare  expected :  some  of  those  of  the 
tnucous  membranes  are  stated  in  this  chapter,  and  others  are  noticed, 
fn  a  casual  Way;  in  silbseqnent  parts  of  the  work.  It  would,  we 
think,  hare  been  better  to  hare  adduced  what  is  known  respectii^ 
their  laws  in  one  distinct  section;  and  thus  the  particular  illustrations 
of  them  brought  forward  in  the  consideration  of  particular  diseases, 
would  hare  been  more  perspicuous.  Barthez,  the  late  Professor  of 
Medicine  at  Montpellier,  took  a  very  lucid  view  of  this  subject;  and 
the  inferences  he  drew  from  it  present  many  very  important  indica* 
lions  for  the  treatment  of  disease.  We  shall  deviate  a  little  more  thatt 
usual  from  our  analytical  course,  in  order  to  give  an  exposition  of  the 
view  of  Barthez,  which,  we  suspect,  will  be  new,  as  Well  as  intoresi* 
ing,  to  a  considerable  proportion  of  our  readers. 

As  all  the  parts  of  the  animal  economy  have  a  more  or  less  inthnate 
degree  of  vital  relation  with  each  other,  it  is  necessary  to  mention,  |n 
the  first  instance,  the  sense  in  which  the  term  sympathy  is  here  cm- 
ployed  :  it  is  considered,  then,  that  «  sympathy  takes  plate  hetwepn 
jUto  ergans  when  an  affection  of  one  sensibly  and  frequently  occasiofii 
«  correspondent  affection  of  the  other,  without  this  succession  bein^y 
with  probability,  imputable  to  chancty  to  the  mechanism  of  the  organsy 
or  to  their  concurrence  of  action  tn  a  generic  mode  of  function  or  f/"- 
fectipn  of  the  living  body.  This  definition  excludes  from  the  class  of 
sympathetic  actions  several  which  Wuttt,  and  subsequent  writers, 
have  generally  confounded  with  them,  and  which  are  termed,  by 
Barthez,  synergiee.  Thus,  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles  accompa- 
nies the  contraction  of  the  bladder  in  the  expulsidn  of  the  urine  ;  qitd 
this  connection  has  usually  been  called  sympathetic,  but  it  is  syn^T^e^ 
tic*  There  is  a  concurrence  of  action  in  the  abdominal  muscles  ^nd 
the  bladder,  havitog  a  common  and  especial  object,  which  is  a  natural 
function  of  the  body, — the  expulsion  of  the  urine.  A  similar  cpn- 
ireetion  of  active  power  exists  between  the  abdominal  muscles  and  (be 
large  intestines ;  between  the  same  muscles  and  the  glottis,  exerted  in 
coughing,  certain  efforts,  &c.  A  similar  synergy  (co-operation)^  for 
the  fulfilment  of  an  especial  function,  sometimes  exists  in  disease;  and 
hence  some  morbid  actions  may  be  classed  amongst  the  synergies. 
This  distinction  of  synergies  and  sympathies,  is  not  a  mere  scholastic 
prolusion :  it  is  qualified  to  establish  some  important  practical  indica. 
tlons;  for,  as  the  secondary  affections  of  the  former  class  have  a  spe* 
cilie  tendency  to  the  fulfilment  of  some  object,  it  is  obvious  that  no 
attempts  should  be  made  to  remove  them  when  the  accomplishment  of 
siicK  an  object  is  desirable:  whilst  those  of  the  latter  class,  being 
merely  an  extension  of  disease,  and  having  no  such  specific  tendency, 
atay  commonly  be  removed  with  advantage  ;  though  they  sometimes 
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are  ceimeeled— and  probablj  as  eoiMt-- with  adkappeafunea  •f  tha 
frisury  affection  ;  and  wben  this  happens^  and  tha  secondary  affection 
occurs  ra  a  part  the  health  of  which  is  of  less  importance  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  patient  than  that  of  the  primary,  it  may  notbe  advisable 
to  attempt  their  remoral,  at  least  not  without  some  pre^utionary 
measures ;  as  the  primary  affection  sometimes  recurs  on  the  disappear* 
ance  of  the  secondary,  and,  apparently,  as  a  related  consequence  of 
its  disappearance* 

The  sympathies  are  arranged  by  Barthes  in  the  following  orders  : 
1%  1ko9e  €f  orgoMs  having  no  particular  aemible  or  material  connec* 
tMn  :  2°»  thoue  of  organs  which  resemble  each  other  in  their  Hruciwre 
MndfimcHons ;  3^,  ^se  of  organe  having  particular  connectnom^^-^ 
that  is  to  say,  connections  formed  between  two  or  more  organs  by  aa 
intermediate  testure,  as  ?essels  and  nerres  common  to  them ;  or  of  a 
membranons  or  muscular  structure  which  unites  and  renders  continu- 
ous several  adjacent  organs ;  and  those  of  organs  assembled  together 
in  one.system,  which  differs  in  its  structure  or  functions  from  the  othet 
parts  of  the  body. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  sympathies  of  the  first  order,  is  that  of 
the  organs  of  voice,  the  neck,  and  the  thyroid  gland,  with  the  genitals. 
The  change  which  takes  place  in  the  timbre  of  the  voice  at  the  epoch 
of  puberty,  and  which  does  not  happen  in  eunuchs,  is  generally  weQ 
knownt  The  diapason  of  it  commonly  falls  an  octave  at  this  peri^i^ ; 
and  hence  many  who,  when  boys,  were  qualified  to  sing  the  contr'aUa 
in  concert,  are  calculated  only  for  the  bass  after  they  have  arrived  at 
puberty.  The  neck  of  women,  and  especially  the  thyroid  gland,  en- 
larges much  and  rapidly  at  the  same  epoch,  particularly  after  the  in. 
dulgence  of  the  venereal  passion  ;  and  hence  the  obserration  in  the 
verses  of  Catullus: 

Non  illam  ntitrix  orienti  luce  revisens, 
Mestemo  coUam  peterit  circuradare  filo : 

and  the  experiments  commonly  resorted  to  by  the  people  in  Italy,  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not,  as  they  say,  a  girl  is  a  virgin. 

A  similar  sympathy  is  observed  in  some  diseases,  as  the  muinps,  and 
'  perhaps  in  some  ulcerative  affections  of  the  genitals. 

Other  sympathies  of  this  order  are  often  manifested  in  disease  of  the 
liver  consequent  on  some  injury  of  the  head :  pain  concentrated  in  a 
spot  in  the  head  in  some  affections  of  the  uterus ;  but  the  most  fre- 
quent of  this  kind  are  those  of  the  stomach  with  several  remote  parts, 
which  were  treated  on  and  illustrated  by  Dr.  Richard  Harrison,  in 
one  of  bis  Gulstonian  Lectures,  inserted  in  a  late  Number  of  this 
Journal:  next  to  these,  are  those  of  the  intestines ;  instances  of  which 
are  so  common  and  well  known,  that  (he  production  of  eiamplcs  Is 
unnecessary. 

The  sympathies  of  the  second  order  are,  also,  very  frequently  wit. 
nessed ;  as  in  the  general  occurrence  of  inflammation  in  one  eye  when  it 
has  been  established  in  the  other:  and  Utchter  mentions  having  seen 
amaurosis  of  an  eye,  previously  perfectly  healthy,  succeed  to  the  same 
affection  in  the  other,  when  it  happened  in  this  as  a  consequence  of 
exterD|l  injury.    The  sympathetic  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the 
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pupils  In  the  healthy  state,  is  generally  known.  MoRGiU^NX  relates 
the  case  of  a  child,  twehe  years  of  age,  who  had  suffered  con?nlsioQai 
in  several  parts  of  the  body,  which,  at  lengthy  became  confined  to  one 
of  the  bands,  the  fingers  of  which  were  contracted.  When  an  attempt 
was  made  to  extend  these  fingers,  the  otherwise  healthy  hand  was  in- 
stantly affected  with  conyulsions,  and  became  violently  contracted. 
If  only  a  single  finger  of  the  diseased  hand  was  extended,  the  corre- 
sponding finger  of  the  other  hand  was  affected  with  convulsions,  which 
continued  as  long  as  the  attempt  at  extension  was  continued.  Thedeit 
(in  his  Neue  Bemerkungen  und  Erfahrungen,  u.  w.  s.)  relates  the 
following,'  somewhat  analogous,  story.  A  vesicatory  was  applied  to* 
the  right  arm  of  a  woman  that  was  paralytic.  The  plaster  produced 
no  apparent  effect  in  the  part  to  which  it  was  applied,  but  it  excited 
redness  and  severe  pain  in  the  corresponding  part  of  the  other  arm; 
during  the  whole  time  it  remained  on  the  paralytic  bne.  The  paraly. 
sis,  however,  now  disappeared  from  the  right  arm,  and  affected  the* 
left.  A  vesicatory  was  then  applied  to  this  extremity,  the  action  of 
-which  was  manifested  on  theTight,  causing  redness  and  pain,  as  on  the 
former  occasion.  On  the  paralysis  being  cured,  vesicatories  were  not 
found  to  be  attended  with  any  such  particular  effects.  The  character 
and  talents  of  Theden  are  such  as  to  claim  credit  for  this  story. 

Frank  (a  son  of  the  Professor  at  Vienna)  mentions  having  seen  the 
case  of  a  woman  who  had  paralysis  of  one  of  the  arms,  and  who  de- 
termined to  use  efforts  to  move  this  arm  at  the  same  time  that  she 
iiioved  the  healthy  one :  she  soon,  apparently  by  this  means,  recovered 
the  power  of  motion  in  it.  Frank  says  that  he  has  tried  the  same 
practice  with  other  patients,  and  that  it  has  sometimes  been  attended 
with  success. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  when  one  of  the  symmetrical  members,  has 
attained,  by  habit,  increased  facility  in  the  execution  of  certain  move, 
ments,  the  corresponding  member  has  acquired  a  similar  facility  in  the 
execution  of  movements  in  the  contrary  direction,  and.  not  in  the.samft 
direction.  No  plausible  explanation  has  hitherto  been  given  of  thi& 
curious  fact. 

Other  sympathies  of  this  order  are  frequently  manifested  between 
parts  which,  without  being  symmetrically  placed  in  thc^two  lateral  di- 
visions of  the  body,  have  a  similarity  of  structure  and  function. 
These  are  commonly  witnessed  in  the  skin,  and  in  the  fibrous  and 
mucous  membranes.  Fanton  mentions  the  case  of  a  man  having  acute 
fever,  in  whom  the  portions  of  the  i»kin  on  which  there  had  recently 
been  blisters,  but  which  were  quite  healed,  became  again  inflamed, 
and  suppurated,  when  other  and  distant  parts  had  blisters  produced  on. 
them.  The  occurrence  of  inflammation  of  fibrous  membranes  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body  when  it  has  been  produced  in  one  part,  even 
by  causes  acting  merely  locally,  as  mechanical  violence,  is  a  very 
frequent  phenomenon.  Willis  mentions  having  seen  enlargement  of 
the  lymphatic  glands  in  the  neck  occur,  in  consequence,  he  thought, 
of  very  great  compression  of .  the  inguinal  glands  by  a  truss.  Cases 
similar  to  this  are  related  by  6ARTnoLii>r  and  Le  Deian.  The  disor- 
dered  state  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue  which  attends 
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H^ai^  of  jEhiat  of  ^tie  It6mach|  is  anolBer  fnstapc^  of  sjinpaflij  it 
Vhis  kmd.  . 

Wfien  sereiral  successive  alternations  of  afTectiohs  liave  bieen  esta- 
blished between  two  organs,  naturally  not  particularly  sympathizing^ 
by  any  accidental  causes,  those  organs  contract  a  habit  of  c6rre« 
^pondence  of  such  affections. 

,  The  sympathies  of  the  ^ third  order  are  very  numerous^-^  we  shall 
merely  giVe  an  etamplc  of  each  species  of  them,  hy  "way  of  illustra. 
tion.  The  most  remarkable  instances  of  those  dependent  on  particular 
liervoujs  and  yascular  connection,  o^cur  in  the  abdominal  and  thoradic 
Tiscera,  as  between  the  liTerand  the  stomach  and  small  intestines ;  the 
stomach  and  the  heart,  ^c. ;  which  seem  to  be  explicable  by  the  com- 
m on  origin  anil  close  alliance  of  the  neryesjof  those  organs.  Tbose 
from  the  continuity  pf  membranes,  in  Tomiting  produced  by  irritation 
of  the  fauces;  in  the  pain  at  the  extremity  of  i^e  urethra  from  stone 
in  the  bladder ;  itching  of  the  nose  from  worms  in  the  intestines ;  ta- 
Tious  aVections  of  the  skin  from  disorder  of  the  mucous  membranes. 
The  progressive  extension  of  diseases  of  the  skin,  as  well  as  of  mucous 
And  serous  membranes,  seems  often  to  be  dependant  on  the  same 
laws.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  a  sympathetic  connection  between 
the  skin  and  some  internal  parts,  that  is  not,  apparently,  accountable 
Tor  on  this  basis :  thus,  titiilation  about  the  ribs  causes  violent  action 
of  the  diaphragm,  which  is  not  produced  by  titiilation  in  other  parts; 
and  BafTthez  says,  ihiat  an  ointment  in  use  in  France,  called  Unguent 
d'wrthantttn^  (composed  of  violent  purgatives,)  produces  vomiting  wheb 
It  is  applied  to  the  skin  about  the  region  of  the  stomach;  purges  when 
applied  about  the  navel ;  and  causes  a  great  flow  of  urine  when  rubbed 
on  the  loins.  .  . 

The  sympathies  of  the  whole  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  of  the 
system  of  urinary  organs,  are  examples  of  the  species  last  enumerated. 
It  did  not,  however,  constitute  any  part  of  our  intentions  to  enter  into 
many  details  on  this  subject.  We  have  adduced  examples  sufficient  io 
show  how  the  whole  of  the  phenomena  of  this  kind  may  be  arranged 
in  conformity  with  the  views  of  Barthez,  and  we  shall  have  occasion 
hereafter  to  notice  many  others  of  the  most  interesting  kind  to  the 
medical  practitioner,  as  we  proceed  in  our  analysis  of  the  work  of 
JiVfr.  B6gin,  who  notices  several  which  will,  probably,  be  novel  to 
many  English  readers,  although  this  subject  has  been  treated  on  by. 
Whytt,  Darwin,  and  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson,  in  an  extensive  manner* 

We  should  remark  here,  that  the  foregoing  view  of  Barthez  is  not 
adduced  as  one  that  is  free  from  obscurities.  Some  of  the  phenomena 
regarded  as  sympathetic,  may  be  really  synergetic,  according  to  the 
Uoiihitions  of  those  terms  givenabpve  :  the  alterations  that  take  place 
in  the  neck  and  voice  at  the  epoch  of  puberty,  may  tend,  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  organs  of  generation,  to  the  fulfilment  of  some 
bommon  object ;  though  we  cannot  discern  what  that  object  is,  nor 
discover  the  train  of  relations  to  it.  A  person,  by  exercising  his  ima- 
gination, might  conceive  that  the  change  to  the  grave  and  sonorous 
voice  In  man,    is  only  in  conformity  with  other  of  his  diatioctive 
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chaneterhtlcB  from  woman :  bnt  wfa j  thero  slioald  be  to  mioh  greater 
a  defelbpitient  of  the  cellular  textnre  aboat  the  neck  thao  in  other 
partB  of  the  body  in  woman,  is  not  so  ob? ious.  It  is  not  enongh  to 
Mj  that  it  contributes  to  what  is  called  beaaty^  because  what  is  mo- 
rally beautiful  is  generally  found  to  tend  also  to  some  relati?e  physical 
good ;  and  it  is,  probably,  because  certain  objects  t^nd  to  such  good, 
that  Uiey  are  regarded  as  beantifttl. 

We  return  from  this  long  digression  to  the  work  of  Mr.  B^gin,  and 
resume  our  analysis  of  it  whefe  he  treats  of  the  sympathetic  relatione 
of  the  mucous  membranes.  Mr.  B6gtn  makes  no  distinction  of  sym- 
pathies and  synergies,  and  therefore  comprises  under  the  former  ap- 
pellation many  phenomena  which  relate  to  the  latter*  We  shall,  if 
we  produce  in  our  course  any  obser? ations  of  this  kind,  be  content  to 
use  the  terms  employed  by  the  author,  and  leave  those  readers  to 
make  the  distinction  above  mentioned  that  think  it  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  engage  their  attention. 

Mr.B^giA  first  notices  the  sympathetic  relations  of  several  parts  of 
the  mucous  membranes  and  the  brain,  by  which  painful  impressioBS 
originating  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces  when  there  is 
want  of  drink,  from  that  of  the  stomach  when  there  is  want  of  food, 
and  from  that  of  the  lungs  when  there  is  want  of  air,  are  perceived  by 
the  sensorium,  and  by  this  medium  determine  the  actions  proper  for 
their  removal.  What  has  been  called  spasmodic  asthma,  he  says, 
arises  from  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lungs,  which 
produces  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  glottis,  and,  by  this  means, 
the  great  difficulty  of  inspiration  which  attends  that  disease.  The 
organic  lesions  of  the  lungs,  hearty,  and  pulmonary  arteries,  connected 
with  itf  and  found  after  death,  are,  Mr.  B^gin  adds,  consequences,  not 

'  causes,  of  the  asthma.  This  etiology,  though  it  is  but  hypothetical, 
has  much  appearance  of  probability. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  sympathetic  effects  of  irritation 
of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  stomach,  oesophagus,  and  pharynx, 

'  h  the  production  of  the  act  of  vomiting.  Mr.  Begin  argues  that  the 
membrane  of  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus  has  the  sympathetic  relation 
with  the  abdominal  muscles  necessary  for  the  production  of  the  act  of 
Tomiting  independent  of  the  stomach,  because  the  proper  actions  of 
those  muscles  are  excited  by  irritating  tiiose  portions  of  membrane  in  an 
animal  whose  stomach  has  been  removed,  and  when  the  eighth  pair  of 
nerves  has  been  divided  on  each  side;  which  division,  he  remarks^  is 
followed  by  paralysis  of^the  stomach.  Mr.  B^gin  thinks  that  the  only 
sensible  action  the  stomach  is  capable  of,  is  a  peristaltic  motion  similar 
to  that  of  the  intestines ;  and  that  the  course  of  this  action  b  reversed 
in  vomiting,  as  well  as  in  what  may  be  termed  regurgitation:  (to 
distinguish  it  from  voiiiiting  properly,  which  b  attended  with  action  of 
the  abdominani|u8cles,  which  does  not  accompany  regurgitation^  as 

owe  may  readily  observe  in  children,  in  whom  this  act  is  very  common.) 
What  has  been  terthed  elective  vomiting,  (in  which  substances  not  fit 
for  digestion  are  thrown  from  the  stomach,  whilst  such  as  are  adapted 
for  that  process  are  retained,)  seems  to  be  only  a  sort  of  regurgitation; 
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^  Btbrnach  being  exiiM  to  antLperisCaltie  action  only  jast  b  ihoN^ 
parts  where  some  improper  and  irritftting  substances  are  present* 

The  sympathy  of  the  mucous  roembraoe  of  the  stomach  and  Intes. 
tines  with  the  skin,  is  next  noticed  by  Mr.B^gin.  **  At  the  instant/ 
he  says,  **  when  irritation  is  deyeloped,  and  when  congestion  is  esta. 
blished,  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  parts  above  mentioned,  the 
cutaneous  surface  becomes  cold,  a  general  shivering  affects  the  patient^ 
the  vital  actions  seem  hardly  to  extend  to  the  external  parts  of  the 
body :  such  is  the  onset  of  the  greater  part  of  idiopathic  fevers,  which 
are  only  phlogoses  of  those  membranes.  But  this  state  of  debiUt'y  and 
torpor  is  soon  dissipated :  the  irritated,  organ  re-acts  on  the  external 
p2LTts;  the  vital  actions  are  then  roused  in  them,  and  are  soon  raised 
above  their  habitual  standard ;  the  skin  becomes  burning;  it  is  dried 
by  an  arid  heat  or  covered  with  an  abundant  sweat,  according  as  the 
organs  of  digestion  or  of  respiration  are  especially  affected."—*^  The 
sympathies  of  the  mucous  membranes,"  he  adds,  **  are  more  pro. 
nounced  with  the  portion  of  the  skin  which  corresponds  with  themp 
than  with  the  other  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  body.  We  observe 
Chat  the  heat  is  greater  in  the  throat,  the  neck,  the  thorax,  the  epi. 
gastrium,  the  umbilical  organ,  the  hypogastrium,  according  as  the 
membranes  which  line  the  pharynx,  the  larynx,  the  trachea,  the 
bronchiae,  the  stomach,  the  intestines,  the  bladder,  and  the  nterns^ 
are  the  exclusive  seat  of  irritation."  These  extracts  develop  the 
principal  points  of  some  views  that  were  more  fully  exposed  in  the 
Exposition  of  the  Doctrine  of  Broussais,  inserted  in  some  late  Num. 
bers  of  this  Journal,  and  in  the  first  of  the  Gulstonian  Lectures  of 
Pr.  Harrison*  The  rest  of  this  section  is  occupied  with  some  consi. 
derations  on  the  sympathies  of  the  mucous  membranes  with  the  ner- 
vous system;  but  nothing  is  adduced  that  had  not  been  noticed  under 
the  heads  <^  Physiology*'  in  the  Historical  Sketches  of  the  Progress 
of  Medicine,  lately  inserted  in  this  Journal. 

The  fourth  chapter  treats  on  diseascM  in  general;  but  we  have  ar- 
rived so  near  the  limits  of  the  present  Number,  that  we  must  defer  an 
abstract  of  it  till  the  next^  when  we  shall  complete  the  analysis  of  this 
work* 
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JOOYJL  SOCIETY  of  Ijmd<m.-^Jan.  18.  A  paper  by  Dr: 
Davt  was  read,  giving  an  atcount  of  his  inquiries  relative  io 
the  urinary  organs, .  and  secretion  of  two  species  of  common  ranain 
Ceylon :  from  which  it  appears,  firsts  that  the  bladder  of  the  bulUfrog 
and  brown-toad  (the  two  species  in  question)  is  a  genuine  receptacle 
of  urine,  which  it  receives  from  the  cloaca,  in  which  the  ureters  ter-* 
minate ;  and  secondly,  that  their  urine  is  not  at  all  analogous  to  that 
of  otbe^ animals  of  the  order  amphibia,  being  very  dHate,  containiiip 
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iii:6fi  ^d  certain  salts,  but  no  appreciable  ^Aiantity  c^  Hfhic  aciid^ 
"^his  peculiarity  of  urine,  so  well  adapted  to  the  size  anci  structure 
of  the  Ij|Iadder,  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  favourite  food  of  tbcs6 
animalt  is  the  same  as  that  of  small  lizards,  wlio^e  urine  is  of  a  biitj- 
raceous  consistence,  and  nearly  pure  lithi'c  acid.  Hence,  and  from 
other  facts  mentioned  by  the  author,  he  adduces  the  conclusion  that 
the  nature  of  urine,  in  every  instance,  depends  much  more  on  the  pe- 
culiar action  and  structure  of  the  secreting  organs,  than  on  peculiarities 
of  diet  or  of  the  circulating  fluids. 

Dr.  FouQUiER,  of  Paris,  to  whom  we  owe  the  introduction  of  nux 
vomica  into  use,  has  lately  been  trying^ the  efficacy  of  another  power^ 
ful  remedy — the  acetate  of  lead^  when  gi?en  in  larger  doses  than  tbos^ 
in  which  it  had  hitherto  been  administered.  ''  When  a  physician  must 
renounce  all  hope  of  curing  his  patients,"  says  Dr.  Fouquier,  *' there 
often  yet  remains  for  him  this  consolation,  that  of  alleviating  their 
sufferings  and  prolonging  their  existence/'  The  profuse  sweats  in 
phthisis  contribute  much  to  exhaust  the  patients  of  that  disease^  an4 
hasten  the  fsttal  termination,  especially  when  accompanied  with  colli- 
quatiTe  diarrhosa.  Dr.  Fouquier  thinks  that  he  has  found  in  the 
acetate  of  lead  a  mean  of  repressing  this  debilitating  evacuation,  fie. 
first  employed  that  medicine  in  the  solid  form,  in  pills  of  a  grain  each  \ 
but  he  has  since  found  it  more  convenient  to  administer  it  in  splutionj^ 
in  a  mucilaginous  mixture.  He  relates  the  histories  of  twelve  cases^ 
arrived  at  the  last  stages,  in  which  this  medicine  was  used,  in  one  to 
ihe  extent  of  twelve  grains  as  a  dose,  without  finding  after  death,  in 
the  patients  who  died  in  the  hospital,  any  affection  of  the  intestines 
which  might  be  attributed  to  the  mineral.  In  one  or  two  individuals 
only  were  some  slight  colic  pains  manifested  ;  and  these  did  not  ap* 
pear  to  be  owing  to  the  medicine,  as  they  were  accompanied  v;\i\\ 
diarrhoea,  and  did  not  vary  whether  or  not  the  iise  of  it  was  continued. 
In  a  few  cases  there  was  constipation,  for  the  removal  of  which  glys* 
ters  l)ecamc  necessary. 

We  give  following  abstracts  of  two  cases,  related  with  spver^V 
others  of  more  or  less  interest,  by  Dr.  Venturi,  first  physician  ddla 
cittd  di  Sanaeverinoy  that  seem  to  us  to  present  some  very  inlierestin^ 
facts  for  the  consideration  of  theoretical  pathologists,  as  well  as  mcdi. 
cal  practitioners. 

A  girl,  twenty  years  of  age,  was,  in  l8l2,  suddenly  affected  with 
Tery  severe  rheumatic  pain  in  the  upper  and  middle  part  of  the- back. 
A  physician  prescribed  a  spirituous  embrocation.  When  this  had 
l^een  nsed'two  or  three  times,  the  pain,  disappeared  from  its  first  seat, 
and  fiiced  just  about  the  union  of  the  last  dorsal  and  first  lumbar  vertex 
brae.  The  use  of  the  embrocation  was  continued ;  but  the.  pain  soon' 
becdme  almost  insupportable^  and  seemed  to  be  deeper  seated..  After 
a  few  dayV  vary  severe  suffering,  the  patient  began  to  experience  a 
sense  of  formication  in  the  lower  limbs,  that  was  soon  foUowved  by  » 
Sfinse-  of  v^ei^ht,  and  then,  gradually,  complete  loss  of  sense  and 
jl^ower.  of  m^iion  in:tiici|i.:   Dr.  Vcnturi  saJiv  her  first  after  the  lapse^ 


^  fwp  bi#b4)|8  frami  the  oecoffence  of  tb«  paraplegia.  The  patieot 
iiac)  then  a  ekioroiic  aspect)  aitd  had  aat  mcofitraated  for  fi^uv  monihs; 
tli»  urine  and  feces  pas»ed  uttcooscionsiy  and  iBToluotartljr;  and  the 
IcKwer  limb^  were  fiaecid,.  emapiaM*,  ifisenjsifatlev  and  oioitonless.  A 
dull  and  deep  pain  rematae<|  im  (be  part  of  tbe  spine  abo?e  designated. 
The  pulse  becaipe  accdiefated,  and  presented  a  vibrating  character^ 
iowarda  the  eteniog,  wheii  thevewas  an  increase  of  heat  over  tbe 
sprfaqe  of  tbe  bodj^  generaUy,  escepting  in  the  paralytic  limbs ;  the 
lemperatnre.  of  which  was  always  below  the  natural  standard.  A 
l^entie  sweat  came  on  towards  iporntng,  with  which  (he  fever  disap- 
peared. There  was  a  psciodical  discharge  of  a  large  fuanUty  of 
mucus  from  the  uterus,  accompanied  wUh  a<  sense  of  heat  iiiithe  par^, 
H^  if  $l^e  uterus  w.?re. affected  with  a  sort  of  catarrh.  Dr.  Veiifturi ' 
comWeoced  the, cure  by  the  abstiraiQtian  of  about  tea  onnceso^  blood 
liioip  the  baqk.)  i(l  the  regiioaof  tbe  part  affected,. by  means  of  leeches, 
and  tljifiadinipislpatlon.  of  tbree  grains  of  kermes  mineral,  ia  sixdeaes^ 
daily,  ^which  were  aaeompaaled  by  a  draught  of  infusion  of  arnica* 
flowvrs^  After  Uwee  days,  the  state- of  tbe  patient  having  suffered  no 
change,  the  dosq  of  tfaje  kermes  mineral  was  doubled,  ani(  two  sera-* 
'pl^s  of  mcfcuriai*  ointment  ware  rublied  along  the  spine.  Thiaffiction 
was  repeated  nineteen  times,  in  thirty.four  days.  The  warm  batb 
was  also  emj^ioyed.  After  the  fiftb  frietioo.  with  tUe  ai«toieDt^  tba 
patiebt became  conscious  of  the  passing  of  her  ucin^  and  fe«es^  and  in 
|wO  or  three  days  more  the  evacuation  of  thetfi  was  onticely  un4erth« 
dominipa  of  the  will.  .After  the  ninth  friction,  the  pi(ticnt  tejt  pain 
about,  tk^  great  toe  of  the  right  foot^  like  that  foom.  a  recent  blistetj 
Uiis  sort  of  pain  then  extended  over  the  foot,  and  was  soon  followed 
by  a  reiuro  of  sensibility  to  external  ifnpressions  over  the  whole  lirab^ 
Two  days  afterwards*  the  retura  Of  sensibility  occurred,  in  a  siniilac 
way,  in  .the.  leCt  extremity  ;  and .  in  a  few  days  more,  the  power  oC 
motion  in  both  of  them.  The  mercurial  inunction  was  now  omitted. 
Some  <^ccasionaI  painful  spasmodic  contraciioos  of  the  affected 
limbs  now  occurred,  wJiich  were*  the.only  inconveniences  experienced 
by  tbe  patients  These  soon  subsided,  under  the  use  of  the  warm  batb 
and  the  infusion  (Of  arnica.  It  was  thought  proper  to  treat  tbe  patient 
for  another  month  with  steel  medicines  and  infusion  of  gentian ;  at 
the  end  of  which  tiine  not  the  least  vestige  of  tbe  disease  remained^ 
>  The  other  case  above  alluded  to,  was  one  ot^  amaurosis., 

A  youth,  thirteen  years  of  age,  of  a  slender  habit  of  body,  haci 
been  subject,  from  time  to  time,  from  his  infancy,  to  ophthalmia.  In 
theyear  1813,  he  had  a  new  attack,  but  slight  to  external  appear^ 
ance,  and  confined  to  the  right  eye,  but  accumpanicd  with  deep  and 
very  acute  pain,  which  ceased  during  the  whole  of  the  night,  but  re- 
turjicd  towards  morning,  and  continued  without  intermission  till  tha 
j^yening.  During  the  paroxysms  of  pain,  the  affected  eye  appeared 
unusually  injected  with  blood,  the  tears  flowed  copiously ;  the  tempO'* 
ral  artery  on  that  side  beat  with  violence,  and  the  corresponding^ 
venous  ramifications  were  tumid.  At  first  there  was  intolerance  ol 
light,  but  afterwards  the  eye  became  more  and  more  insensible  in  thi^ 
respect  f  and  on  the  lapse  of  about  two  months  the  sight  of  theaffected 
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eye  wai  entirely  lost^  tbe  pidn  lit? itig  ceased,  and  no  olber  morbU  apu 
pearance  of  the  eye  being  manifest  than  a  little  inordinate  dilatatioii 
of  the  pepif.  At  this  time  the  same  inflammatory  symptoms  occurred 
in  the  other  eye,  and  it  was  feared  that  they  woald  be  followed  by 
similar  results,  and,  conseqaentfy,  that  total  blindness  would  ensue; 
the  sttmnlos  of  light  pfodncing  at  length  bat  a  feeble  impression  on 
the  ^ye  secondarily  affected.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  patient  when 
be  was  first  seen  by  Dr.  Venturi,  which  was  ^re  months  'from  the 
commence^nent  of  the  disease.  Many  and  opposite  kinds  of  medical 
measures  had  been  employed ;  as  purgatit es,  sarsapariila,  cMna«root, 
▼alerian,  ether,  mnslK,  camphor,  opium^  f»dmi»  coUyria,  Tesieatories 
to  the  arms,  and  a  seton  in  the  neck. 

Dr.  Venturi  remairked  a  great  disposition  to  morbid  excilement 
abottt  the  head  :  a  slight  degree  of  bodily  exercise  was  sufficient  to 
produce  great  heat  in  it,  with  copious  sweating.  He  determined  to 
treat  the  case  by  sedatives.  Ten  leeches  were  appUed  about  the  ten* 
pfe  and  external  angle  of  the  left  eye.  During  the  paroxysm  of  paiiif 
a  pledget  wetted  with  iced  water,  frequently  renewed,  was  kept  on 
the  eye.  A  spare  diet  was  ordered  ;  and  the  intern^  administratiott 
of  oxide  of  zinc  and  extract  of  cicuta,  In  quantities  of  four  grains  of 
the  former  and  eight  of  the  latter  daily.  The  quantities  were  grado* 
ally  increased  to  fifteen  grains  of  the  ainc  and  twenty  Of  the  cicuta  : 
but  then,  after  a  little  time,  vomiting  being  excited,  they  were  redoced 
to  the  original  extent.  The  paroxysms  of  pain  soon  ceased,  and  Ml 
the  eye  last  affected  in  the  natural  stale.  At  this  time  a  faTourabla 
change  took  place  in  the  right  eye ;  the  sense  of  sight  began  to  re. 
appear,  and  it  was  after  two  months  perfectly  re-establbhed.  The 
patient  presented  for  some  time  the  curious  phenomenon  of  a  transadaip 
tion  of  blood  in  the  spot  occupied  by  the  cicatrix  of  the  seton,  whe^ 
erer  the  excitement  in  the  head,  above  mentioned,  took  places 

IVs  have  received  the  following  acconat  of  two  Interesting  Cfp^nem 
tions  from  Mr.  Richard  Walker,  of  Oxford.  . 

The  modern  operation  for  the  cure  of  aneurism  by  the  api^icttioB 
of  a  single  ligature,  has  been  very  adroitly  perforaad  here  lately  in 
two  instances:  one,  in  which  the  external  iliac  artery  was  tied  fpr  aa 
aneurism  of  the  femoral  artery,  toward  the  upper  part  of  the  th%h; 
and  another,  in  which  the  femoral  artery  was  tied  for  the  pojpUteal 
aneurism. 

The  first  subject,  being  an  old  man  of  sixty,  in  a  very  weak  ema* 
elated  state,  promised  but  small  hopes  of  success :  his  Ufe,  however, 
I  may  veature  to  say,  has  been  preserved  by  the  operation,  thf  aneui^ 
lism  being  in  a  very  advanced  state ;  but  the  circulatioD  was  too  lao<^ 
guid.  to  preserve  the  leg,  which  was  amputateid  below  the  knee;  % 
direct  line  of  separation  between  the  living  and  dead  parts  having 
there  taken  place. 

The  latter  instance,  being  in  a  heafthy  young  man,  succeeded  com* 
pletely^  without  the  occurrence  of  the  least  untoward  circumstance. 
The  ligature  became  perfectly  detached  and  was  taken  away  on  the 
twentieth  day.    The  aneurismal  tumor  is  much  diminished^  ^d  tba 


liaHtat  -enjbjrs  tlte- perfect  me  of  his-  limb)  whicli  U  ffae  Cnmi  aensa* 
tiona  of  numbness  -or  coldness. 

I  menlion  these  cases,  ocenrring  in  a  provincial  situation,  princi- 
pnlljr  to  iooiloate  additional  confidence,  if  needful,  in  such  operations, 
beio^  wolt  assured,  from  my  knowledge  of  operations  in  general,  tli&t. 
In  instances  of  the  former  kind,  proYidied  the  subject  be  a  tolerably 
fMT'  one,  the  operation  being  judiciously  performed,  with  due  atten«« 
tioii  afterwards,  there  can  belitUe  doubt  of  complete  success;  neither 
mortification  nor  hemorrhage  from  ulceration  being  to  be  apprehended» 
In  cases  of  the  latter  kind,  under  the  before-mentioned  favourable  clr. 
cnmstaaces,  scarcely  any  doubt  of  success.  . 

It  unfortunately  happens  that  some  persons  are  particular^  predis* 
posed  aattirally  to  aneurism:  such  is  the  case  in  the  latter  instance; 
there  being,  at  the  time  of  the  operation,  an.  aneurism^^  in  a  recent 
atate^  in  the  other  ham:  but  this  was  justly  copsidered  .no  sufficient 
objection  to  the  operation;  which,  will  probably  b.e  required,  a^dsomc 
time  hence  may  be  performed,  for  this  affection  in  the  other  haou 
t  N^B.— It  is  well  known  that,  in  the  old  way  .of  qp^atjng.  fpr  ih§ 
.poplitoal  aneurism,  mortification  and  death  were  so  commonly  the 
consequence,  that,  latterly,  amputation  in  the  first  instance  wasdeem^ 
the' better  aitematiTo. 

I  have  ventured  thus  promptly,  as  a  professional  spectator,  to.  tra^e^ 
mit-the  above  aocount.of  these  operations :  it  is  not  improbable  that# 
more  cirenmstantiat  account  of  the  case  in  which  the  iliac  artery  was 
4iM;may,  some  time  hence,  appear  from  tbe  operator  himself. 


A  JouiiNAL  has  just  been  established  at  Pari^,  by  Dr.  MAGE!f0ti^ 
^[fir  Experimental  Physiology, ^^  With  such  a  title,  however,  the 
Number  that  has  been  published  contains  articles  of  a  strictly  analog 
mical  nature,  and  some  histories  of  cases  of  diseases,  as  well  as  papers 
relative  to  vegetable  chemistry  and  pharmacy.  There  existed  already 
an  excellent  Journal  for  Physiology,  (the  Deutsch  Archiv  fur  die 
Physiologie  of  Professor  Meckel,)  which  comprises  papers  collected 
from  the  literature  of  Europe  in  general,  as  well  as  original  articles 
by  the  conductors;  but  that  of  Dr!  Magendie  is  intended,  it  appears,, 
to  contain  only  original  papers;  and,  as  he  has  taken  up  the  cultiva. 
tion  of  this  part  of  medical  science  with  so  much  seal,  he  may  conti- 
nue, as  he  has  done  in  the  Number  that  has  been  published^  to  suppfj 
his  Journal  to  a  great  extent  by  the  results  of  his  own  researclies. 
There  are  several  very  good  articles  in  the  present  Number ;  am!,  as 
it  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers  to  know  with  what  auspices  this 
Journal  has  made  its  first  appearance,  we  shall  give  an  abstract  of  the 
whole  of  its  contents;  but  we  have  vacant  space  left  in  the  present 
Number  only  for  one  of  the  shortest  articles,  which  is  that  relating  a 
novel  experiment  respecting  rabies  in  the  dog.  After  an  account  of 
the  notions  that  have  been  entertained  of  the  nature  of  this  disease. 
Dr.  Magendie  expresses  some  doubts  of  the  success  of  any  attempts 
to  cure  it  by  ordinary  means,  for  the  following  reasons.  ^'  The  most 
acliTe  substances,  the  most  powerful  narcotics^  have  no  action  on 


•IdMMT  num  or'  Miimais  affocitd  willi  rabiei;'    «^  1  ^p  not  if^s^ 

merelj.of  saJbist^Dces  introduced  into  the  stomach,  the  a<}tion.(lf  wl^ch 
nii^ht.bc  preyeDted  or  attenuated  by  so  many  ciromnstances/'  pr^ 
Maigenidie  adds  :  ^^  I  speak  of  substaoccs  injecte4  Into  the  veiAs,  fh^ 
effects  of  which  shottld  be  equally  prompt. aed  eoergeUc.  For  exam*, 
pie,  I  hav«  -screral  tiines  introduced  opium,  in  large  qoantitii^s  (tei 
grains),  into  the  veins  pf  rabid  dogs,  without  produciog  the  least 
narcotic  influence ;  whilst  a  single  grain  of  the  aquebu^  extract  pasid4 
into  Che  veins  of  a  dog  in  health,  itnmcdiateiy  produces  sleep,  Wbicii 
often  contimios  for  eight  or  ten  hours,  ^^he  saiae  phenomena  arie  ob- 
served in  our  own  species.  Mr.  Duppytreh  and  myself  haV^  injected 
about  €ight  grains  of  the  watery  extract  of  opiuni  id'to  the  crura]  Vein 
of  a  young  man  having  hydrophobia^  without  any  kip]^af«nt  r&ult.* 
Rabid  dogs  have  also  supported  the  intrpduction  of  prussic  hcid  in 
their  veins,  without  experiencing  an  instant  of  relaxaUon  in  the  pr6. 
•gfress  of  their  disease.    . 

''If  substances  as  active  as  those  above  mentioned  remain  witiuiiit 
%fiect,  what  hopes  can  reasonably  be  foaiided  on  vc^etibtei  wliich 
perhaps  have  no  action  oh  the  animal  economy,  even  in  the  state  «tf 
kealth?" 

These  and  other  reflections  led  Dr.  Magendie  to  attempt  some  na«r 
expeiriineAts,  and  to  put  in  practice  the  folloiving  one.  A  largo  dQgj 
of  the  mastifl*  kind,  which  had  been  decidedly  mad  at  lestst  two  da^ 
^as  QouzKled  and  tied  down  on  a  table* 

''  1  laid  bare  the  jugular  vein,''  says  Dr.  Magendie,  ^<  and  cbm^ 
ncnced  by  taking  blood  from  it  to  the  extent  of  about  a  pound ;  after 
which  I  tntrodiiced,  by  means  of  a  syringe,  about  «ixty  ounces  of 
water,  at  the  temperature  of  40°  centigrade,  (105^  Fahrenheit.) 
Towards  the  middle  of  this  injection,  the  vessels  were  much  distended; 
80,  reckoning  from  this  moment  to  the  end  of  the  injection,  I  suffered 
the  blood  to  flow  from  the  superior  extremity  of  the  Vein,  while  I 
continued  to  introduce  the  water  by  the  inferior.  <  There  escaped,  in 
this  manner,  about  ten  or  twelve  ounces  of  blood  mingled  with 
water. 

^'  The  injection  being  concluded,  I  had  the  dog  carried  to  his  place^ 
taking  ihe  greatest  precautions;  but  these  had  become  useless:  the 
animal  was  calm  ;  he  laid  down  in  a  circle  as  it  were  to  sleep,  as  soon 
as  he  was  left  to  himself,  which  he  had  not  done  since  the  commence* 
nent  of  his  disease.  lie  no  longer  growled ;  his  eye  had  become  calm, 
and  there  was  nothing  menacing  in  his  aspect:  he  only  showed  his  teeth 
when  attempts  were  made,  by  a  long  stick,  to  take  away  the  straw  on 
which  he  laid.  I  watched  him  for  an  hour;  after  which  I  went  away» 
leaving  one  of  my  assistants  to  take  charge  of  him. 

<^  When  I  had  terminated  this  experiment  and  had  time  to  reflect 
respecting  its  consequences,  some  degree  of  regret  accompanied  tho 

.  *  l>r.  Breschet  and  myself  inocnlattd  a  dog,  nnder  the  skin  of  the  forehead^ 
with  the  saliva  of  this  patient,  and  tbe  auimal  became  rabid  at  the  end  of  about 
a  month.  Two  dogs,  who  were  bitten  by  this,  also  became  mad  after  forty  day«. 
l*be  latter  bit  several  other  dogs,  but  witliotit  any  ill  consequences. 
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pleasure  I  felt  on  seeing  tlie  symptoms  of  the  disease  so  perfectly 
calmed:  I  feared  that  I  had  tntroduced  too  large  a  quantity  of  water 
iota  the  Yiejns.  I  koew  that,  if  the  injection  had  been  carried  tpofur^ 
laceration  of  the  palmonary  yesseis  would  take  place,  and  the  animal 
would  die  from  an  infarction  of  the  lungs,  similar  to  that  whieh  so 
often  causes  the  death  of.  man.  However,  I  was  a  little  disposed  to 
hope  that  the  great  size  of  the  animal  would  permit  his  blood«.ires8eU 
to  coiitain,  without  bursting^*  sa  large  a  quantity  of  fluid.  But  it  wjui 
Dpt  so  :  to  iny  ^eat  regret,  my  assistatnt  came,  in  the  course .  of  the 
day,  to  tell  me  that,  tn  about  fi?e  hours  after  the  injection,  the  animal 
began  to  suffer  great  difficulty  of  respiration,  which  continued  to  in- 
crease for  half  an  hour,  when  he  died.  To  this  time  the  dog  had  been 
▼ery  calnj;  he  had  not  growled,  and  he  had  continued  to  lie  as  it  were 
in  a  state  of  quiet  sleep/^ 

'^  The  dog  was  dissected  with  the  utmost  care.  No  lesion  of  the 
b#aiii,  or  of  the  spinal  marrow,  was  found ;  the  digestive  organs  wiere 
a1s9  in  the  healthy  state,  except  that'  the  salivary  glands  wc!re  red  and 
*ppefared  to^  be  more  volnroinoue  than'  ordinary.  The  lungs  Were  in  a 
stale  of  Infarction ;  that  is  to  say,  their  tissue  was  filled  with  aqueoott 
blood :  the  bronchis?  and  the  trachea  were  filled  with  a  brownish 
spume;  their  mucous  membrane  seepaed  ia  be  inflamed." 


Some  carious  and  very  interesting  observations  h^ve  recently  been 
published  by  Dr.  Kerker,.  of  *^ur(emberg,  respecting  the  probable 
existence  of  a  species  of  animal  poison  not  hitherto  known.  Dr. 
Keroer  says  that  the  smoked  sausages,  which  are  so  favourite  a  iqod 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Wurtemberg,  often  cause  fatal  poisoning. 
The  effects  of  the  poison  occasionally  manifest  themselves  every  spring, 
in  the  month  of  April,  in  a  more  or  less  alarming  manner.  He  states, 
that  of  76  persons  who  became  ^ick  from  having  eaten  those  sausages, 
37  died  in  a  short  time,  and  several  others  remained  ill  for  years.  The 
sausages  made  with  liver  appear  to  be  the  most  daiigerous.  He  is 
about  to  publish  a  tract  on  this  subject.  At  present  he  remarks,  that 
the  poison  which  is  generated  in  raw,  minced,  and  seasoned  flesh, 
smoked  after  having  been  stufil'd  }n  membranes,  &c.  is  diflerent  from 
most  others  in  not  affecting  the  brain  and  the  spinal  marrow;,  whilst  its 
influence  is  exerted  on  the  lymphatic  system,  and  sometimes  the  pa. 
ticnt  does  not  feel  his  heart  beat  for  several  months,  although  the  pnU 
sation  of  the  arteries  is  unaltered. 

Mr.  Cadet,  of  Paris,  says  that  he  has  been  required  by  the  police 
anthorities,  five  or  six  times  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  to  analyze 
meats  bought  at  the  sausage.shops  at  Paris.  Those  meats  had  proved 
poisonous,  according  to  the  statements  of  several  physicians,  and 
evety  means  was  taken  by  the  legal  authorities  to  discover  the  cause 
of  these  results.  Mr.  Cadet  analysed  all  the  meats;  examined  all  the 
•vosela  in.  which,  they  had  been  prepared;;  analysed  the  o^atte^s  vo- 
iblted^. or  found  iu  the  stomachs  of  the  patients  after  death;  withoujt 
being  able  to  find  any  trace  of  mineral  poison  by  any  of  the  tests  in 
use.    There  was  ikoi  an  atom  of  copperj  arsenic,  or  aatimonj-;  nor 
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any  evidence  of  malevc^ence  or  negligence.  Tlic  shopkeepers  Wert 
never  brought  into  a  court  of  justice;  but  similar  accidents  have  recur, 
red  from  time  to  time  at  Paris.  The  police  officers  have  visited  the 
pig.dealers,  and  have  been  satis6ed  that  the  pigs  were  fed  with  nothing 
but  wholesome  substances ;  the  use  of  poison  for  rats,  with  which  animals 
the  places  abounded,  was  interdicted,  and  every  precaution  taken  that 
could  be  suggested.  *«  What  then,"  adds  Mr.  Cadet,  «  is  this  poison 
which  is  found  in  saasage-meats?  Is  it  prussic  acid  ?  Is  it  a  new 
matter?  It  is  not  the  result  of  decomposition^  or  at  least  of  putrefao- 
tiod^  because  it  exists  in  meats  perfectly  well  preserved.'' 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Journal. 

MY  DEAR  SIR, 

You  are  aware  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  transmission  to 
Mr.  Brande  of  the  annexed  Reply  to  an  Article  contained  in  his  Jour- 
nal for  January  last,  purporting  to  be  a  review  of  my  work  on  Prussic 
Acid.  The  result  of  my  application  to  that  gentleman  for  the  inser. 
tion  of  this  Reply  in  the  next  Number  of  that  Journal,  will  be  best 
shown  by  the  following  laconic  correspondence. 

SmUU'roWj  Wednesdatf  evening ^  7th  February, 
Dear  Sir^ 

I  send  you  a  Reply  to  the  Article* contained  in  your  last  Number j 
purporting  to  be  a  review  of  my  work  on  the  Prussic  Acid,  Dr. 
Hutchinson^  a  particular  friend  of  mine^  has  been  kind  enough  to  iiit« 
dertake  to  deliver  it  into  your  own  hands,  to  prevent  mistakes  ;  and  he 
is  instructed  to  request  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  name  an  hater  in 
the  evening  of^  to-morrow,  when  he  may  call  for  your  decision  as  to 
whether  you  will  admits  or  not,  the  said  Reply  for  insertion  in  your 
next  Number.  In  case  of  your  declining  to  insert  it  (a  circumstance 
which  I  am  far  from  contemplating),  I  have*  requested  my  friend  to 
bring  back  the  MS.  without  anyfirther  comment. 

I  have  the  howmr  to  be  your  humble  servant, 

A.  B.  Grasfille. 
W.  T.  BroxlLe,  Esq.  F.R.Sf. 

Two  days  afterwards,  Mr.  Brande  returned  me  the  manuscript  of 
my  Reply,  with  a  short  note,  of  which  the  following  is  the  beginning: 

HuaradaUi  (not  deUoered  till  Friday  night,) 
My  dear  5ir,  - 

You  must  surely  be  quizzing  me  to  suppose  that  I  should  insert  the 
inclosed,  Sfc. 

lam  always yoursy  faithfully^ 

W.  T.  Brands. 
I}r.  GratmUe,  SaoUle-rbw. 

How  far,  by  the  refusal  of  an  act  of  justice  and  impartiality  de- 
manded of  hii^,  and  by  the  language  In  which  that  refusal  is  conveyed, 
Mr.  Brande  has  or  has  not  identified  himself  with  my  reviewer,  and 
thereby  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  all  and  each  of  the  charges  I 
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fiare  broaght  forward,  and  proved^  agaiiost  the  latter, — I  leave  you 
to  determine.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  observe,  that  Mr.  Braode's 
coodact  as  the  Editor  of  the  Quarterly  Journal,  in-  this  affair, 
is  tome  a  matter  of  great  astonishment ;  and  that,  as  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Institution,  I  shall  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  protesting, 
either  at  a  general  meeting,  or  to  the  board  of  managers^  against  that 
Society  lending  its  name  to  a  Journal,  in  which  an  attack,  inTolving 
matters  of  personal  consideration,  is  admitted  ;  and  the  reply^  showing 
the  Injustice  and  unfairness  of  that  attack,  rejected. 

Under  these  circumstances,  yon  will  perhaps  allow  me  the  opportu- 
nity of  giving  publicity  to  my  Reply  through  the  medium  of  yonr 
Journal ;  and  I  remain,  my  dear  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

A,  B.  GRANVILLE. 
Sarilk-row  ;  Friday  evening,  9ih  February, 

A  Reply  to  an  Article  inserted  in  the  ^Oth  Number  <^  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science, 
edited  at  the  Royal  In^itution ;  purporting  to  be  a  Review  qf  Dr,  GtanviU^a 
Treatise  on  the  internal  Use  of  the  Hydrocyanic  Add, 

In  a  Letter  to  W.  T.  BrahdEj  Esq.  F.  R«8.  the  Editor. 

DEAR  SIR, 

Tou  will  readily  remember,  that,  when  you  Informed  me  of  having  received  a  **  severe" critique 
on  my  work  on  Prussia  Acid  for  insertion  in  your  Journal,— of  which,  however,<you  assured  me  tnat 
no  use  would  be  made,  if  I  no  longer  entertained  the  opinion  1  expressed  respecting  the  acid  pre- 
pared at  Apothecaries'  Hall,— 1  instantly  replied,  that  you  were  welcome  to  admit  and  insert  the 
article  in  question,  if  you  thought  proper ;  for,  as  my  opinion  of  the  acid  prepared  at  the  Hall,  at 
the  specific  period  at  which  1  was  writing,  had  been  formed  upon  such  ocular  and  experimental 
demonstration  as  would  have  warranted  still  stronger  expressions  of  disapprobation  on  my  part,  I 
could  not  tamely  surrender  my  humble  judgment  to  the  termor  of  any  review  of  my  book,  however 
severe.  The  only  concession  1  claimed  in  return  was,  that  any  reply  that  1  might  think  it  necessary 
to  write  to  the  article  vou  mentioned  should  be  eaually  honoured  with  insertion  in  your  Journal ; 
and  to  the  justice  of  this  claim  you  readily  acceded.* 

In  order  to  bring  these  circumstances  more  particularly  to  your  memory,  it  will  be  well  to  men- 
tion that  the  conversation  above  referred  to  took  place  on  the  evening  of  the  lith  of  December, 
182(),at  Somerset  House,  a  short  time  before  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  :  and  that  it  was  again 
repeated  by  you,  in  a  more  cursory,  yet  impressive,  manner,  immediately  after  the  Society  had  ad- 
journed, as  we  were  both  in  the  act  of  leaving  the  meeting-room. 

Had  the  review  been  *sevete,>  yet  just,  correct,  and  candid,  I  should  have  preserved  a  becom- 
ing  silence,  and  endeavoured  to  profit  by  the  admonitions  bestowed  on  me,  however  harshly  ;  but, 
jas  It  possesses  none  of  the  latter  qualities,  1  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  sufier  it  to  pass  unnoticed. 

When  1  state  that  the  review  is  the  reverse  of  being  just^  correct,  and  candid,  1  am  advancing 
what,  I  trust,  1  shall  fully  prove  to  yourself  and  the  pubhc;  and  this  circumstance  induces  me  to 
declare;i4i  Umimy  that  although,  by  designating  that  review  as  **  severe,"  you  implicitly  acknow- 
ledged Tnat  you  had  read  it,  yet,  from  my  acq uahitance  with  your  character  and  urbanity  of  man- 
ners, I  am  tree  to  assume  that  you  had  not  paid  any  very  particular  attention  to  the  structure  of  that 
article,  and  the  assertions  it  comprises;  or  it  would  never  have  appeared  in  your  Journal,  to  which 
I  am  proud  in  having  been  one  of  the  earliest,  and  certainly  not  the  least  zealous,  of  it>  contri- 
butors. 

My  observations,  therefore,  can  in  no  way  whatever  apply  to  you  as  the  editor  of  that  Journal, 
except  where  it  is  expressly  so  stated ;  but  are  directed  to  the  writer,  of  whom  the  letter  O  stands 
as  the  representative. 

To  render  my  reply  as  perflpicuoos  and  as  concise  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  will  admit,  I  shall, 
whenever  I  have  an  o^ortunitv^  adopt  the  form  of  ti^sitivt  answer  to  the  assertions  of  the  reviewer 
rather  than  argumentative  discussion,  fur  which  1  have  neither  the  necessary  talent  nor  any  very 
particular  inclination.  No  answer^  ur  reply  will  be  given  to  which  I  am  not  prepared  to  append  a 
proof  in  support  of  its  meaningi'this  being,  in- my  opinion,  the  surest  mode  of  conducting  a 
(lefence. 

The  circumstances  which  Induced  the  reviewer  to  notice  my  work  are  stated  bv  him  to  be  these.— 

1.  **The  first  part  of  it  (the  work)  affects  scientific  arrangement;  and  the  subject  of  which  It 
treats  tpas^rft  brought  before  the  Brituh  public  in  this  Journal. 

2.  **  We  wish  to  point  out  an  error  or  two  into  which  the  Doctor  has  fallen. 

3.  '*  And  to  advertise  him  of  two  or  three  samples  of  bad  taste  which  have  probably  escaped  his 
notice .»  r  /         f 

To  which  I  then  reply,  feriatim, 

REPLY  I.— I  he  purely  scientific  part  of  the  subject  of  Hydrocyanic  Acid  was  not  first  brought 
ticfore  the  British  public  m  the  Cluarterly  Journal  of  Science }  neither  was  its  application  to  the  pur* 
poses  of  medicine  first  adverted  to  in  that  Journal. 

JProoft.-^A  masterly  account  of  the  discoveries  and  investigations  of  Gay-Lussacon  that  subject 
was  given  in  the  Annals  of  Philosophy  for  December  1BI5,  at  which  epoch  the  Cluarterly  Journal 
was  not  in  existence !     And  a  paper  specificaUy  written  for  the  J^riiieh  public^  respecting  the  use 

»  The  reader  will  have  seen,  from  Mr.  Brande's  reply  to  my  leitex  given  abovetin  what  manner 
be  has  redeemed  his  implied  pledge. 
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of  Pnmio  Acid  as  aiTiediciiie,  wM  inKrted  in  the  Medical  Bepository  two  yetrt  and  a  batf  heiii»r# 
the  subject  was  noticed  in  the  duarterly  Journal.  '  «-  *  .  -'^'^ 

Corollary.— 0*8  first  asseveration,  there^et  «•  *  incontct,' 

REPLY  II.— Of  the  o"ne  or  two  errors  into  which  1  am  said  to  haye  fallen  by  the  reviewer,  one 
<MQf  isifaenflone.d,  after  all,  by  him  in  the  course  of  his  critique,  at  page  403,  respecting  the  apecifiq 
gravity  of  orussic  acid }  and  that  is  not  an  error  of  the  author,  but  a  typographical  faulL 

Proof.— Set  the  errata  corri^e  prefixed  to  my  work,  in  which  that  fault  is  actually  rectified. 
,  Corollnry,^Q*s  first  accusation  against  me,  therefore,  is  *  unjust.' 

REPLY  uJ..-Of  the  two  or  three  samples  of  bad  taste  of  which  O  was  anxioas  to  *  advertise 
me,»  one  only  is  brought  forward  by  him  in  his  review;  and  that  one  sample  of  bad  taste  is  oalx 
made  to  appear  as  such  by  artfully  coupling  together  twp  short  garbled  quotations  firom  my  book. 

Proof, ~^The  anecdote  related  in  my  bo6k,  from  whioh  the  quotations  of  the  reviewer  are  taken, 
relates  to  ajnatter  of  facti  which  .he  has  not  dared  to  repeat;  or  what  he  has  called  *  bad  taste' 
woultf  have  appeared  to  be  *  pliin  truth.' 
CoroUary.—0*9  conduct,  therefore,  is  *  wanting  in  candour.'  , 

After  sketching  a  short  and  rapid  account  of  the  histdry  of  prussic  acid,  taken  in  some  instances 
verbatim,  tbougb  without  acknowledging  it,  from  my  work,  the  reviewer  pio^eds  to  assert  ((lage 
4pl)  that— 
1 , 1  have  adverted  to  the  history  of  that  substance  tuperflcimlfy, 

2.  That  I  have  given  the  different  processes  for  preparing  the  scid  without  n{ffieierU  remarie 
upon  their  principles,  v    r     ^  -w  ^. 

,3..TbatIiiave  passed  jvidgment  upon  the  merits  of  .those  procesaes*  »ot  always  tempered  with 
mercy. 
To  which  assertions  I  beg  to  apply  the  following  tnswers :         . 

ANSWER  I.— The  chemical  history  of  Prussic  Acid  is  not  adverted  to  superdcialty  tin  my  treatise. 
It  is  more  fully  given  than  in  many  recent  works  on  chemistry.  It  is  a  hundred  times  more  extend- 
ed than  that  substituted  by  the  reviewer  for  the  edification  of  his  readers.' 

^  Proo/s.—My  chemical  history  of  Prussic  Acid  begins  from  the  discovery  of  Prussian  blue, and  ter- 
minates with  the  latest  researches  respecting  the  coinponent  parts  and  real  nature  of  the  acid  itself, 
bv  Gay  Lussac,  whose  notions  and  atomic  theories  are  fullv  given  j  while  the  intermediate  epochs 
or  this  interesting  history  are  duly  noticed ;  the  labours  of  several  emiivent  chemists,  particularty- 
those  of  Morveau,  Scheele,  BerthoIIet,  &c.  as  well  as  those  of  M.  Porrett  in  this  country,  are  mea- 
tioned ;  and  continued  reference  made  throughout  the  section,  as  well  as  at  the  concltision  of  it, 
to  various  works  in  which  the  subject  has  been  treated  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  The  his- 
torical account  above  alluded  to  occupies  twenty-four  printed  pages  of  my  work ;  while  not  one- 
third  of  that  space,  in  the  most  approved  modern  works  on  chemistry,  has  been  dedicated  to  thai( 
atibject^  excepting  in  the  laborious  and  classical  System  of  Chemistry  by  Dr.  Thomson.  The  chemi- 
cal histpry^of  the  same  substance  substituted  by  the  reviewer  himself,  occupies  just  twenty  nine 
lines. 
.  Cprollary.—0'4  assertion,  therefore,  respecting  my  superficiality  is  incorrect. 

Answer  II.— it  xtwtt  true  that  I  have  given  the  different  processes  for  preparing  the  aclct 
'  without  any  sufScient  remarks  upon  their  principles.'  ' 

Proofs.— Uj  description  of  Scheele's  process,  written  with  what  perspicuity  1  could  master,  U 
followed  up  by  a  complete  rationale  of  the  various  steps  of  that  process,  which  had  been  ainbigti- 
ously interpreted  by  others.  Of  Vauquelin's  process  i  observed,  that  its  simplicity  would  render 
any  remark  of  mipe  upon  it  an  act  of  supererogation  ;  and  on  the  third,  or  Magendie's  procesi^ 
eonsistina  in  the  mere  dilution  of  the  concentrated  acid  with  water,  I  made  enough  remarks  to 
attract  the  notice  of  the  reviewer,  who  has  grounded  upon  them  a  whole  and  lung  paragraph  con- 
cerning their  pretended  incorrectness; 
Corollary.— 0*»  assertion,  therefore,  is  again  in  tliis  instance  *  unjust.' 

ANSWER  111.— The  judgment  I  passed  on  the  different  processes,  is  so  far  from  being  *  not  tens* 
pered  with  mercy^'  that  in  two  cases  it  is  given  in  a  strain  of  eulogium ;  and  in  the  third  no  jvdgr 
vent  is  given  at  all  t 

/'ro^.!— Speak  ing  of  that  of  Scheele,  I  state,  *By  this  metliod  the  acid  is  obtained  at  an  uniform 
degree  of  ooncentratton  ;'  and  again,  *  this  acid  is  perfectly  good  for  the  purpose  ot  practice  -,'  whil^» 
on  the  aubject  of  that  of  Vauquelin,  I  a&rm  *  that  the  acid  prepaied  according  to  his  method  is  of  i 
proper  strength  for  medicinal  purposes.' 
Corollary ^.r-0*^  assertion,  therefore,  in  this  case,  is  again  wanting  in  candour. 
And  here  I  caoziotbelp  observing  to  you.  my  dear  Sir,  that  this  advocate  for  mercy  so  far  foi^e^ 
his  own  precepts,  that,  throughout  the  review  of  my  work,  sentiments  are  uttered,  and  expressions 
^iatiAy  that  are  very  distantly  allied,  indeed,  to  that  hea  vea-born  virtue.  As  a  proof  of  tins  assertion', 
I  needoiUy  mention  that  the.  very  processes  of  two  such  eminent  chemists  as  Scheele  and  Vauque- 
lin, wliich  he  afifects  to  defend  from  my  unmerciful  judgment,  are  by  him  dismissed  in  the  most 
peremptory  language  of  condemnation;  the  one  as  furnishing  an  acid  of  *  variable  composition  j*  th6 
other  for  being  *  extremely  objectionable.' 

Speaking  of  the  very  curiuui}  but  difficult  branch  of  chemical  inquiry  respecting  the  formation  of 
prussic  acid  by  the  combination  of  animal  matter,  contained  in  the  third  section  of  my  bpok,  th^ 
xeyiewer  says  that  *  1  should  either  cot  have  meddled  with  it,  or  given  a  clear  epitome  of  wliat  ta 
known  upon  the  subject.'   In  answer  to  whichl  have  to  observe— 

1st.  That  I  have  not  meddled  with  the  subject,  which  is  stiU  involved  in  absolute  obscurity,  anv  • 
further  than  by  repeatipg  an  uncontroverted  tact,  which,  instead  of  being  quoted  in  a  garbled 
manner,  shoula  have  been  fairly  transcribed  by  the  reviewer}  and,2dly.  That  the  whole  of  what  is 
known  on  the  subject  of  the  formation  of  prussic  acid  by  the  combination  of  animal  matter,  is  de- 
tailed in  the  said  section,  although, that  all  be  but  little,  and  betray  *■  a  poverty  in  the  land,'  as  the 
reviewer  }x>etically  expresses  it.  Aiid  I  challenge  him  to  point  out  aiiy  book  on  cliemistry  in  which 
more,  or  even  as  much)  is  to  be  found  on  that  subject,  that  is  not  conjectural. 

PrcNi^«.— The  very  paragraph  with  which  the  section  in  question  of  my  work  begins,  and  which  the 
jrpvie.wc  imperfectly  quotes  as  unintelligible,  is  given  in  the  identical  language  of  Bertbollet,  fron| 
whose  Essai  de  Statigue  Chimique  it  was  collected.  Neitbe r  Thomson,  nor  Murray,  nor  Henry,  nor 
Klaprothf  nor  Oriila,  nor  Lagrange;  no,  nor  even  yourself,  in  your  manual;  have  alluded  to  the  inquiry 
in  question  in  the  slightest  degree*  so  that  the  'epitome  of  wh;tt  is  known' may  be  well  compre^ 
licnded  in  the  two  pages ihat  1  have  dedicated  to  that  subject. 

Corotlary.—Ihe  reviewer,  therefore,  is  on  the  present  occasion,  as  on  all  the  preceding  ones, 
wanting. in  justice  as  well  as  candour. 

*  BUt  I  tiave  doiie  more.  I  have  given  an  extract  from  my  hotes  taken  while  attending  a  courfie  of 
lectures  on  animal  chemistry  delivered  by  Vauquelin,  in  whidi  an  endeavour  is  made  to  place  thef 
woye  subject  in  a  somewhat  clearer  light.   Yei  wltat  is  the  confiact  of  O  on  tliis  occasicn  *.    W itti 
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the  wm^tm€h9lm§e  with  which  he  had  fftttbetart  talked  of  «h«  wdoMUgiWitf  of  twopotfegraphs 
borrowed  from  BeitheUetaad  Theoerd,  De  Miuret  hb  readers  that  the  exfraet  tTom  VaaqueKn^ 
J^ecturea  iana*  a  tittle  »a»e  ioteUiRible ;  and  dismiaaea  it  without  any  quoution  in  supporc  of  hia 
affirmation.  Nov,  aa  I  mean,  throughout' thialetteri  to  aubstantiate  by  proofs  what  I  advance  on  thie 
acare  of  0*s  candoar  and  ju^n«e;  and  aa  I  heaitate  not  to  aaseit  that  the  charge  of  uninteUigibtlity 
against  Vauquelio*  '%•  aa  groaa  a  defection  from  truth  aa  that  which  characterizea  the  charge  broufht 
•gainst  his  pfooeas  for  preparing  the  hjrdfocyanic acid,  I  ahatl  bag  leave  toqaote  once  more  the 
passage  in  qnenion,  in  order  that  the  reader  ma«  judge  whether  or  not  it  be  uninieliigihie,  *■  When 
animal  sulwtanees  are  exposed  to  heat;  with  a  mixture  of  alkaliea*  hjdrof^ne,  earboretted,  awi 
oarbonie  gas^  are  obtained,  beaidea  a  reaidumn,  which,  if  washed  in  water,  will  be  found  to  contain 

Snssicaeid.  The  alkali  therefore  seems  neeeasary  to  form  the  pruastc  acid,  by  attraotine  logedwr 
e  prineiples  of  which  it  ia  constitwted,Ni^  if  this  oe  untotelligiUe,  then  plain  language  ta  not  at* 
Cbieof  expreosin^comaionideaa;  but  if,  on  tlie  contrary,  the  passage  be  fouad  perfectly  coaftpr<*> 
astble,  And^nch,  indeed,  aawill  be  meti«  sattstaace  in  the  vorkaof  most  men  of  eainenctt 
who  have  written  on  the  saifie  aubject^  then  the  conclusion  retarding  the  revtewerls  candour  is 
UBBvoidafate. 

The  vevieweria  diatge  (at  page  kfiS)  tiX  my  havinji:  unneceaatrilf  separated  the  account  of  the 
^yaical  propertieaof  thepnisaicacid(ronita  chemical  hiatory  and  prepacatioo,  iaofioo  trivial  p 
Mature,  and  absurd,  to  need  sefutation.  Every  Uook  on  chemiaUy  ia  foU  of  cxamplca  of  au«h  pn»> 
ticoj  aftd'  Cay  Luaaae  himtelf  baa  followed  no  other  method  in  taia  admirable  caaay  on  Hydrocyanic 

In  the  aacceedlng  paragraph  of  his  erittque^  relating  to  the  phyaiological  experiments  made  with 
tl»e  |wr«  hydrocyanic  aci<r  by  aeveml  auchora  and  myself,  the  reviewer  remarks,  that,  *  aa  Mr. 
Brodie's  ioTCstigatioaa  up(m  thii  sufy'ect  are  the  most  satisfactory  that  have  hitherto  been  made,  and 
as  they  are  not  even  alluded  to  by  me,  he  shaH  decline  troubling  his  readers  with  thoae  i  base  de* 
tailed.*  To  which  this  ia  my  reply : 
I     1.  Mr.  Bfodie  never  made  any  experiment  with  the  pure  hydrocyanic  acid«  .     . 

8.  Previous  and  subsequently  io  Mr.  Brodie's  ipvestieation  respecting  the  action  of  various poiaoDf 
on  animals,  CooUon,  Cmmert,  Magendie,  and-6ther8,nad  and  have  instituted  experiments  withth6 
pare  hydrocyanic  ac\d.  or  with  aubatancea  containing  it,  not  only  upon  animals,  but  upon  the  hur 
man  systemj  which,  in  a  work  of  practical  utility,  and  not  simply  of  philosophical  apeculattoa, 
could  not  but  foe  preferred  to  every  other  experiment. 

.  Either,  therefore,  O  knew  all  thia;  and,  in  such  a  case,  where  is  candour  and  truth  In  ooncesUng  ' 
It  ?<~«r  he  knew  it  not ;  and  in  that  case  it  waa  his  duty,  ere  he  undertook  to  criticise  the  book,  to 
have  made  himself  master  of  its  subject. 

The  eighth  section  of  the  work  relates  to  theifieans  of  detecting  prussic  acid,  and  hre venting  itt 

S»iaonous  effecta:  *  in  neither  of  which,'  says  the  candid  and  just  reviewer,  <do  we  remark  ant 
ing  either  very  new  or  very  important^'  but  respecting  which  I  must  beg  leave  to  ask  him  two 
questiona, 

1.  If  it'i>ot  nerj/  important  to  determine  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  this  acid,  and  to.  ascertain 
the  best  means  for  counteracting  its  deleterious  effects r  These  objects  have  been  accomplished^ 
as  far  4S  thoy  could  be,  in  the  said  eighth  section. 

SU  Is  it  not  verjf  important  to  be  acquainted  with  the  means  of  detecting  (he  presence  of  pruastc 
acldi  par^icul^rl^y  in  cases  of  death  from  that  subsuncef  And  have  these  means,  or  the  mode  of 
conducting  t^e  investigation,  ,beeo  pointed  out  to  the  public  before  the  appearance  of  my  work,  bjr 
aoychemiat,  Eneliah  or  foreign?  Is  not  that  new,  wnich  is  Hot  to  be  found  elsewhere  {  Is  anf 
thing  of  the  kind  contained  in  the  works  of  Foureroy,  Chaptal,  Thenard,  Thomson,  Murray, 
Qrflla,  Henry,  ChiJdreu,  or  even  in  your  own  Manual  of  Chemistry;    No. 

I'ben  what  becomes  of  the  j  ustice,  correctness,  candour,  and,  1  may  now  add,  the  knowledge  (in 
these  mattera)  of  the  reviewer  *  Perhaps  some  evidence  of  all  these  qualities  is  to  be  foundin  tho 
remaining  part  of  the  Review,  relating  to  the  most  important  aa  well  aa  to  the  largest  portion  of  mf 
work,  which  is  diamisaed  in  ten  lines  and  a  half  I 

1  am  now  arrived  at  that  part  of  my  reply  upon  which  I  enter  with  feelings  of  great  reluctance;) 
hecaiise  it  alike  involves  charges  of  a  heavy  nature  against  the  reviewer,  and  obligee  me,  from  4 
aenae  of  wh^t  is  due  to  truth,  publicly  to  deny  the  correctness  of  opinions  said  to  bejour  own. 

My  chargea  against  the  reviewer  are,  !•  Misrepresentation,  or  concealment  of  facts.  3.  Ifpt^ 
ranee  of  the  subject  on  which  he  has  undertaken  to  pronounce.  3*  Unworthy  insinuations  agamat 
the  author  wliose  book  he  reviews.  Each  and  all  of  which  chargea,  in  pursuance  of  the  plan  I 
have  followed  throughout  this  Reply,  I  shall  proceed  to  substantiate  by  i«ositive  pKooftr;  leaving^ 
Koweverj  to  the  public,  the  task  of  drawing,  in  this  instance,  the  corollariea  that  muat  necesaaciiy 
follow. 

The  first  charge,  or  that  of  misrepresentation  or  conceahnent  of  facts,  is  supported  by  fhe  follow- 
log  evidence :— 1.  The  reviewer  tells  his  readers  that  the  formuU  of  Dr.  Magendie  for  diluting  Gay 
Lttsssc'k  acid  is  not  given  in  my  book.  (p.  402 ; )  whereas  the  fact  is*  that,  at  p.  20  of  my  Treatise, 
1  have  inserted  tl»t  formula  thus:  *tx.  Magehdie  dilutes  the  concentrated  acid  of  Guy  Lussac  with 
six  times  its  volume,  or  eight  times  and  a  half  its  weight  of  distilled  water.'— —4.  The  reviewer,  in 


the  same  paragraph,  informs  hia  readerathat  the  number  9*20563  is  quoted  Lyme  as  the  'mediuia 
*    tsity' of  Magiendie's  diluted  acid:  whereas  the  truth  is,  that  I  distinctly  used    '  '" 


which  lam  made  absurdly  to  atate  the  specific  gravity  of  the  acid  to  be  70*5^;  whereas  in  the 
errata,  which  every  candid  reviewer  would  bave  turned  to  on  seeing  such  an  absurd  mistake,  th^ 
printer'a  error  is  actually  rectified,  and  the  specific  gravity  correctly  civen  thus— •70583..— -4.  Th» 
reviewer  states,  Mhat  the  Doctor  insinuates,  though  he  must  know  oetter,  that  the  acid  sold  all 
Apothecaries'  BaUisa/tra^a  turbid,  yellowish,  and  impure,*  This  is  not  true.  The  Doctor  ncvef 
expressed  such  an  insinuation;  nor  did  he  use  the  two  words  *  always  and  Mmpure,'  which  the 
reviewer,  with  utter  disregard  to  propriety,  has  attributed  to  him,  and  has  even  marked  in  italics, 

■  .  . ■ — '    ■"'  ■'  '  ■  '  — ^ 

*  It  ia  not  a  little  curious  that  one  of  the  most  important  works  on  Chemical  Science  writteit  itr 
H»  English  language,  should  contain  a  passage  nearly  similar  in  import  to  die  above,  on  the  subject 
•f  Frassic  Acid.  Having  descriiied  the  piuoess  of  heating  blood  and  alkaliea  to  procure  the  acid, 
Ike  author  proceeds  to  give  the  following  explanation  of  that  process :—' This  process  constats  essew 
tially  of  twooperatione ;  one,  the  impregnation  of  the  alkaU  with  tliat  peculiar  principle  Gonhunsd 
i»  the  blood,  which  gives  tlie  power  of  striking  a  blue  colour  with  iron,  and  i»  caUedi  tm  pniMiq 


»62         Dr.  GrzmfiMsXetter  to  W.  T.  Brande^  Esq; 

The  followhiK  U  the  only  patufte  in  which  I  puted  any  detree  of  condemnattoir  on  the  add  pre^ 
pared  at  Apothecaries^  Hall:  *  1  know,  besides,  that  the  acid  thus  prepared  is  of  a  turbid  yelloFisb 
-colour,  inMead  of  beings  colourless  aod  transparent,  and  that  it  depoiiis a  considerable  sedimtnt; 
both  which  circumstances  seem  greatly  to  militate  against  its  purify.* 

The  second  charge  against  the  reviewer,  or  that  of  ignorance  of  the  subject  on  which  he  has  un« 
dertaken  to  pronounce,  is  thus  substantiated.  1.  The  reviewer  states,  at  p.  400,  that  he  is  ^not 
-quite  dear'  whether  GsvLussac  gave  the  mmc  of  cjfanogene  to  the  base  of  hydrocyanic  acid* 
*  because  it  burns  with  a  bluish-purple  flame,  or  becavse  it  is  essential  to  the  production  of  Prus- 
sian blue }' whereas  GajrLussac  is  posiiive  as  to  the  latter  reason;  and  every  jchemist  acquainted 

with  the  subject  knows  it  to  be  10. 'Z.  The  reviewer  asserts,  that  the  acid  obtained  by  Scheele^ 

method  *isof  ▼ariable  composition,  because  Prussian  bine  is  notalways  of  equable  pnrityj>  but  this 
•is  not  true  in  practice.  Mr.  Garden  has  prepared  prussic  acid  according  to  this  method  for  the  last 
three  years  anci  a  half,  with  an  invariable  precision  ot  result  and  equality  of  strength,  which,  to  jodge 
of  its  constant  specific  gravity,  is  stronger  tha^a  that  preyiaredat  Apothecaries' HaU.(— 3.. Ilie  re- 
vie  ver  has  acknowledzed  his  inability  of  obtaimng  pum  pru«icacid  by  Vanqueli n't  method,  which 
he  asserts  to  have  tried  frequently.    But  the  want  of  success  in  his  case  must  be  ascribed  to.  liia 

Ignorance  in  chemical ' '^  — "  * ' * *'— ■ '''  — 

pared  according  10   ' 
-paasage  of  my  work,.  _ 

.equal  to  their  volumea ^ ,      _  ,    _  ,  ^  ,,     .  .      _ 

Mranger  to  matltematical  language,  he  has  only  to  refer  to  Dr.  Young's  Lectures  on  Natural  PhiL.. 
^hy,  or  Biof^  or  Brisson*!,  or  any  otiier  author's,  work  on  the  same  subject :  in  all  of  which  4hat 
irery^axiom  it  mentioned  and  explained.  In  the  instance  above  alluded  to.  the  passage  was  traui* 
lated  verbatim  from  a  note  in  Dr.  Magendie'd  pamphlet  on  the  subject  ,of  which  I  was  commenting. 
^—-5.  The  reviewer,  malting  htm;ieirquite  merry,  and  rioting  in  the  pleasure  of  the  diacoverr  of 
*  the  Doctor's  sad  errors.'  asserts  that  the  specific  gravity  of  a  mixture  of  six  volumes  qf  water  at  I, 
and  one  Tolume  of  acid  at  0<70a83,  such  as  Magendie  employs,  must  be  0  9900;  whereas  any  per- 
•on  acquainted  with  the  common  rules  of  alligatiooi  would  know  that  <SX  i-fo-TflSi  ^,0.3579.  To. 

xvhich  1  add,  that  such  is  nearly  the  actual  specific  gravity  of  the  mixture  in  question,  ascertained 
l>y  repeated  experiments ;  the  '  increase  of  density  resulting  brom  the  mixture  of  the  pure  acid  with 
water'  not  being  so  *  great'  as  the  reviewer  bbldly  asserts. 

The  third  charge  against  O.  namely  that  of  Uirowing  out  unworthy  and  unwarrantable  insinuation! 
against  me.  will  be  best  substantiated  by  a  quotation  of  his  own  expressions.  *  We  should  have 
conceived  It  more  decorous  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Granville,  finding  the  above  preparation  objection- 
able, as  he  has  asserted  it  to  be,  to  have  stated  the  objections  to  the  Apothecaries'  Company, 
instead  of  publishing  their  process  with  a  view  to  depreciate  it^  and  to  employ  it  as  a  vehicle  qf  « 
puff^liaue  in  favour  of  the  doctot^s  chemist,  Mr.  Garden.-  1  despise  too  much  the  individual, 
who,  without  the  slightest  degree  of  evidence  in  support  of  them,  can  assume  and  publish  two  such 
inferences,  and  direct  them  against  the  moral  rectitude  of  an  author— to  be  disposed  to  take  any 
other  notice  of  the  above  disgraceful  insinuations  against  my  character,  than  10  express  my  utter 
astonishment,  that  you  should  have  suffered  it  to  appear  in  your  Journal  I  Did  you  know  of  an/ 
thing  in  my  conduct  during  the  six  or  eight  years  of  our  acquaintance ;  or  any  passajfc  in  my  work 
which  could  have  led  you  to  admit,  for  one  instant,  the  propriety  of  the  aspersions  of  my  reviewert 
The  only  passage  that  relates  to  Mr.  Garden,  the  chemist,  and  which  is  contained  in  the  same  pa* 
ngraph  of  my  work,  which  seems  to  have  given  such  mortal  oflfence  to  O.  is  this  **  I  have  not  had  slU 
opportunity  of  iryiifg  this  acid  (the  apothecaries'),  as  I  itm  satisfied  wjth  that  which  Mr.  Garden  pre* 
fares  for  my  patients."  Is  truth,  then,synoniroous  with  puff-obli^  in  the  moral  lexicon  of  my 
reviewer  ?— As  to  its  being  or  not  "  more  decorous^  for  me  to  have  stated  the  objections  I  enter- 
tained against  their  acid,  tp  the  Apothecaries'  Company  themselves,  instead  of  publishing  those  ob- 
jections ;  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  that  worshipfiit  body  have  any  claim  to  the  services  of  any  physician. 
Let  them  look  to  their  own  business,  and  see  that  their  own  officers  do  their  duty.  O  gives  a  sort 
of  manifesto  in  his  review,  from  the  Apothecaries'  Company,  in  which  they  declare,  that  they  **  hav^ 
no  secrets;**  if  so,  why  should  he  feel  sore  atjny  having  published  their  process  of  preparing  the  hv- 
drpcyanic  acid  ?  and  how,  I  would  furthermore  ask  him,  can  the  publication  of  such  a  process,  **  de» 
predate  i7,*as  he  rather  aukwardty  states,  if  the  process  be  inherently  perfect? 

A  few  more  words  on  the  subject  of  certain  opinions  ascribed  by  the  reviewer  to  yourself;  and  on 
the  defence  set  up  by  that  gentleman  in  favour  of  the  apothecaries'  acid  of  1619  and  1820,  and  I 
conclude.  ^ 

You  are  said  in  the  Review,  to  have  reported  to  the  Laboratory  Committee  of  the  Apothecaries' 


with  common  precaution,  yields,  by  far,  the  most  equable  and  the  purest  acid  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses, of  a  specific  gravity  inferior  to  that  quoted  by  you  as  the  density  of  the  acid  prepared  accord- 
ing to  your  own  formula,  and  which  instated  to  be  0*995,  although  I  have  found  it  to  be  as  high  aa 
Ov98in  two  specimens  procured  at  the  Hall  a  few  weeks  bacU— whereas,  0.993  is  the  invariable  den- 
sity of  Scheells  acid  at  an  uniform  temperfiture.     2.  That  by  Vauquelin's  method,  prussic  acid,  po»- 


procured  by  me  at  two  different  times,  since  your  assertion  to  the  contrary  has  been  published  by  the 
reviewer.  You  have  not,  1  suppose,  forgot,  that  on  the  evening  of  the  18th  ultimo,  I  shewed  you,  at 
the  table  of  the  Royal  Society,  a  specimen  of  the  acid  so  prepared  by  me,  as  well  as  another  pre- 
pared, according  to  Scheele'*  process,  by  Mr.  Garden,  which  you  admitted  to  be  *  as  good  specimens 
as  could  be  desired,  qnd  the  purity  of  which,  to  judge  of  their  specific  gravity  marked  on  the  phiala 
containing  them,  seemed  to  be  quite  unobjectionable.'  It  was  on  that  same  occasion,  that  I  re- 
marked to  you,  that  the  accuracy  of  Vauquelin  was  too  well  established,  to  allow  us  for  a  moment 
to  suppose,  that  he  would  have  recommended  a  process  which,  according  to  your  expressed  opinion, 
*is  uncertain  in  its  products,'  and  the  specific  gravity  of  which  Ms  always  greater  than  that  of  distilled 
water.'  1  o  the  justice  of  this  remark  you  then  assented.  The  specimens  alluded  to  were  shewn  that 
same  evening,  and  in  the  same  place*  to  Dr.  Holland  and  Messrs.  Phillips  and  Faraday,  to  whom,  as 
well  as  to  you,  1  exhibited  two  other  specimensof  the  acid,  procured  at  Apothecaries'  Hall  in  4819 
and  ID80.  One  of  these,  presented  a  fluid  of  a  dark-brown  colour— turbid  when  shaken— but  trans- 
parent when  atifTered  to  rest  so  as  to  give  time  to  a  copious  blackish  sediment  to  subside:  the  .other 
offered  a  fluid  of  a  muddy  coloured  appearance,  though  by  og  means  so  striking  aa  ia  the  foipaec 
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case.  From  tliese  tnro  specimen!,  obtained  at  two  different  period!  from  the  Hall,  I  then  declared  to 
you,  and  to  the  other  gentlemen  above  mentioned,  what  I  again  repeat  on  the  present  occnion,  that  the 
descrimion  of  the  Apothecaries*  add,  contained  in  the  second  edition  of  my  work,  was  Uken;  and  I 
AaTf  I  think,  call  upon  yoa  to  say,  whether  under  such  circumstances,  I  should  not  have  been  justi- 
fied ta  passing  a  s^tfrtfr  judgment  upon  the  meritsof  that  acid,  than  that  which  my  reviewer  has  qua- 
lified bv  the  expression,  *not  tempered  with  mercy  ;'  and  to  which  I  omitted  to  advert  io  another 
part  of  this  reply,  because  I  considered  the  present  as  a  fitter  opportunity  for  so  doing. 

The  fact  is,  that  both  you  and  (he  reviewer— the  one  verbally,  in  conversation  with  me— the  other 
in  writing,  at  page  4t)4  of  his  Review,  have  admitted  the  justice  of  my  remark  as  to  the  appearances 
of  the  acid  prepared  at  Apothecaries'  Hall ;  and  it  remains  only  for  me  to  say.  in  conclusion,  that  if 
m^teviewer  can  assert  as  he  has  done  at  page  404,  that  *the  occasional  yelitywnets  and  turbid  ap- 
pearance of  that  acid  is  rath&r  an  indication  ofiU  purity  than  otherwise^*  his  logic  will  cenainn^ 
tail  to  convince  his  readers,  ss  it  failed  to  convince  myself.  If,  however,  by  the  admission  that  the 
acid  is  occasiunallv  yellow  and  turbid,  and  presents  moreover,  a  sediment,  its  decomposition  is  also 
adariited  (which  tlie  reviewer  has  virtually  done) ;  then  a  preparation  liable  to  such  fatal  objections, 
ouiht  not  to  have  been  defended  asa  *  very  uniform  and  very  pure  producr;*  nor  sold  ztpurepntstte 
acid  by  the  Apothecaries' Com  pan  v,  to  supply  *  the  occasional  demand'  for  that  article,  as  they  have 
un^aestienabiy  done  in  the  case  of  the  two  specimens  in  my  possession,  which  were  nearly  as  objec- 
tionable  in  thetr  appearance  when  first  procured,  as  they  |are  now,  when  *  age'  and  *  purity,'  say* 
the  reviewer,  are  to  be  considered  as  the  two  causes  of  those  objectionable  appearances.  For4he  in- 
formation and  caution  of  every  medical  practitioner,  I.publicly  exhibited,  last  night,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society*  the  two  latter  specimens,  as  well  as  those  alluded  to  in  the  course  of 
this  letter ;  which  have  been  prepared  agreeably  to  Scheele*s  and  Vauquelin's  methods-^aod  will 
sbe#  them  to  any  other  member  of  the  profession,  who  may  be  desirous  of  inspecting  them.* 

As  u>  the  tone  and  style,  gienerally,  in  which  O's  review  is  written,  I  can  only  assent  to  the 
judgment  passed  upon  them,  tn  a  scientific  circle,  by  one  of  the  fiitt  philosophers  m  the  ceuntryif 


_-., •— ,  --      , « ^ sheen 

admitted.  1  have  the  honour  to  be  your  humble  servant, 

A.  B.  GRANVILLE. 
Saoille-rtntft  fTednesdap^Vh  Feb.  1821. 

*  The  relative  value  of  the  acid  prepared  by  Mr.  Garden,  and  at  the  Hall,  agreeahly  to  Mr.  Branded 
formula,  will  be  further  illustrated  by  the  following  facts.  A  pupil  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital 
assured  me,  the  other  day,  that  the  Apothecaries  acid  had  been  administered  to  patients  in  that  hosoi- 
lal  in  doses  of  twenty-four  drops  atattme,  without  the  slightest  obvious  effect.  Mr.  Travers  mentioned, 
at  the  Medico-Chemical  t>ociety,  a  few  nights  since,  that  a  servant  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  havine 
inadvertently  swallowed  a  mixture  containing  from  ten  to  twenty  drops  of  acid,  which  he  mistook 
for  an  aperient  draught,  fell  down  on  the  floor,  as  if  shot  by  a  cannon-ball,  and  continued  it  for 
several  days.   Tlie  acid  used  in  this  hospital  is  prepared  at  Mr.  Garden^. 

f  This  last  paragraph  has  undergone  a  trifling  verbal  alteration,  since  the  manuscript  was  sub- 
mitted to  Mr.  Brandfe,  and  rejected— in  consequence  of  that  gentleman  having  erroneously  inter- 
preted its  original  meaning,  and  with  a  view  to  avoid  any  such  misinterpretation. 
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whole  of  the  cited  Authorities^  under  their  nominal  Characters^  Sfe\ 
and  forming  an  indispensable  AippESnix  to  the  Journal;  in  one  large 
^vos  volume, price  2ls. 


Oft  Vaccine  Inoculation.    By  Dr.  Kinglark, 

IT  is  much  to  be  deplored  that  objections  are  cursorily  taken 
up,  and  urged,  against  the  anti«variolous  power  of  vaccine 
disea^e^  in  a  way  that  is  far  too  capricious  and  illogical  to  be 
in  any  degree  conclusive  on  the  question.  Every  instance  pf 
apparent  failure  of  vaccine  inoculation  in  preventing  small-* 
pox,  is  regarded  as  bearing  additional  testimony  araiust  the 
influence  of  cow.pox  in  subdajing  the  natural  habiTity  to  the 
variolous  disease*  Instead  of  investigating, the  casies  which  are 
said  tp  have  failed  with  an  earnest  and  duigent  endeavour  to 
detect  the  real  state  of  the  fact,  too  much  credit  is  given  to  ra- 
mours  on  the  subject,  which,  on  close  inquirv,  are  almost  inva- 
riably, found  to  be  either  wholly  groundless  or  to  rest  on 
gratuitous  assumptions. 

The  prevailing  reputation  of  the  insufficiency  bf  vaccine 
inoculation  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  instituted,  is  in  this 
neighbourhood  Bucb  as  almost  to  challenge  the  possibility  of 
defending  its  efficacy  from  the  wide^spreading  opposition  with 
which  it  is  assailed.  It  is  obvious  that  those  who  are  chiefly 
occupied  in  opposing  the  vaccine  practice,  are*persons  who  are 
not  competent  to  examine  the  subject  on  any  scheme  that  could 
confer  validity  on  the  unfavourable  opinion  that  is  adopted  re« 
specting  it.  Popular  feeling  on  a  medical  subject,  is  more 
likely  to  be  erroneous  than  correct;  and,  whatever  may  be  the 
current  of  general  belief  on  these  occasions)  it  can  scarcely  be 
restrained  by  reasoning  or  counteracted  by  facts. 

The  vaccine  practice  had  to  contend  originally  against  pre- 
judices of  long  and  established  growth.  The  general  feeling 
was  in  favpi^r  of  inoculated  smaTUpox,  which,  compared  with 
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the  natural  disease,  was  a  greatly  diininished  and  a  very.  m»« 
nageable  affection.  It  was  hardly  probable  that  this  great 
pfacticable  benefit  would  be  relinquished,  to  substitute  in  tts^ 
Utead  a  novel  and  an  untried  mode  of  effecting  a  similar  object 
of  security  by  means  apparently  far*fetched  and  arbitrary,  or, 
at  least,  not  intelligible  to  the  public  understanding.  In  this 
state  of  change  and  abandonment  of  an  old  acquaintance,  it 
was  not  extraordinary  that  disappointment  should  be  antici- 
pated, and  that  occurrences  at  all  savouring  of  uncertainty  or 
indecision  should  be  precipitately  regarded  as  proofs  of  failure 
and  insufficiency.  Thus  is  the  popular  feeling  at  the  present 
moment  disposed  to  condemn  and  reject  the  vaccine  practice, 
and  to  accumulate,  in  the  most  vague  and  questionable  manner, 
testimonies  against  its  anti-variolous  influence. 

The  rumours  of  insufficiency  in  the  vaccine  disease  as  a  per« 
manent  security  against  the  infection  of  small-pox,  are  exten* 
sive,  and  propagated  with  a  degree  of  confidence  that  will 
require  the  utmost  address  of  the  medical  faculty  to  repress  and 
overcome.  These  reports  have  certainly  originated  in  mis- 
apprehension of  the  nature  of  the  disease  that  has  imposed  itself 
for  smalt-pox.  It  has  been  erroneously  imagined  that  the  vac- 
cine disease  was  to  afford  an  exemption  from  almost  every 
variety  of  herpetic  complaint:  whenever,  therefore,  anerupi- 
tive  distemper  has  occurred,  it  has  been,  by  the  aid  of  the  most 
equivocal  and  fanciful  resemblances,  misconstrued  into  small- 
pox. Essential  differences  as  to  the  appearance,  stages,  and 
duration  of  the  disease,  have  been  excluded  from  consideration, 
for  the  purpose  of  deciding  on  the  identity  of  variolous  affec- 
tion. In  the  persuasion  that  every  cutaneous  eruption,  whether 
confluent  or  distinct,  must  be  small- pox,  scarcely  a  disease  of 
the  skin  can  occur,  whether  affecting  the  general  health  or  not, 
or  however  dissimilar  m  progress  may  be  to  that  of  small-pox, 
but  it  is  indiscriminately  held  to  be  variolous ;  for  no  better 
reason  than  that  the  patient  had  been  vaccinated,  and  yet  the 
skin  retains  a  susceptibility  for  eruptive  malady ! 

The  delusion  into  which  the  public  mind  has  been  betrayed 
by  the  occurrence  of  eruptive  maladies  in  vaccinated  persons, 
affords  ho  sort 'of  warranty  for  the  opinion  beginning  to  pre- 
vail, that  the  alleged  vaccina  preventive  is  fallacious  and  un- 
worthy of  confidence.  The  instances  of  the  reputed  failure  df 
the  ariti-variolous  power  of  vaccination,  muist  be  cited  with  the 
utmost  minuteness;  all  the  attending  circumstances  should  be 
stated  ;  and  an  analogy  be  made  out,  of  the  most  strict  nnd  un- 
deniable description,  before  either  llie  want  of  vaccine  efficacy, 
or  the  identity  of  variolous  disease,  can  be  justly  recognized  and 
admitted. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  to  see  many  of  the  cases  affirmed  to  be 
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Tariolou«  after.  Taccination>  but  in  no  one  instance  has  the  af« 
fectioq  appeared  to  be  sufficiently  .genuine  to  authorize  a, 
conclusion  that  it  was  really  soaall-pox.  The  resecnblance  y^s^. 
but  very  faint  in  any  particular  circumstance ;  if,  indeed,  it, 
could  be  considered  as  presenting  an  outline  of  the  disease,  the 
filling-upy  so  as  to  agbrd  it  a  cognizable  likeijiess,  would  be  a 
work: of  imagination,  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  natural  ap-. 
pearances  sought  to  be  imitated.*  Things  which  are  naturally 
aiiferent  cannot  be  identified  5  the  subsisting  dissimilarities  will 
be  shown  in  corresponding  aspects,  which  never  can  assuine  a 
similitude  amounting  to  sameness. 

It  is  probable  that  the  vaccine. disease,  supplied  as  it  ist>y  a 
mprbid  process  taking  place  in  the  animal  economy  of  the  cow^. 
is  in  reality  of  the  same  kind  as  the  variolous  affection  occurring 
in  the  human  species  oif.  animal  life,  and  that  the  two  vary  only, 
in  the  temperaments  of  the  different  animal  organizations  in 
which  they  are  respectively  gienerated.  The  variolous  disease 
may  as  well  originate  in  the  cowj  or  any  other  animal,  as  in  the 
human  frame,  whether  its  source  be  in  any  relative  conditions 
of  the  atmosphere,  or  in  any  latent  properties  connected  with 
the  standard  health  of  the  vaccine  animal.  The  disease  may 
also  be  extended  to  the  cow  by  contagion.  The  warm  head  o^ 
a  person  infected  with  the  smalUpox  might,  in  the  act  of  milk- 
ing, impart:  the  disease  to  the  cow ;  or  it  might,  in  turn,  be 
communicated  to  the  milker  of  that  animal.  In  either  case  a 
disease  results,  which  in  the  cow  is  called  cow-pox,  and  in  the 
human  species  small-pox.  A  difference  fully  equal  to  what 
is  present  may  be  supposed  to  arise  in  th^  same  disease,  occur- 
ring in  animals  so  dissimilarly  constituted,  nourished,  and  habi- 
tuated, as  the  human  and  brute  kinds  of  organic  life  are.  Jf 
the  diseases  be  essentially  alike,  differing  only  in  accideiital 
circuQastances,  then  it  is  natural  that,  if  the  one  could  be  trans- 

•  December  the  lO/A. — A  case  of  varioloid  disease  after  vaccination  has  beeu 
jast  shown  to  me  in  this  town,  that  approaches  nearer  to  the  true  variolong  cha« 
xacter  in  its  confluent  form  than  any  1  had  previously  seen.  The  eruptions  on 
the  face  had  every  where  ran  into  each  other,  and  had  induced  as  large  and  as 
unsightly  an  intnmiscence  of  the  whole  countenance,  as  occasionally  happens  in 
the  xnost  violent  degree  ef  natural  sinall-pox.  The  pnstules  on  other  parts  ef  the 
l>ody.«Mrece  distinct,  less  than  the  true  vjariolons  size,  apd  without  any  central  de- 
pression. The  contents  of  t^e  eruptions  were  pnriform,  apd  even  the  parts  in 
Doth  anus  where  vaccine  inoculation  had  been  some  years  before  performed,  were 
clustered  with  pustules.  Tlie  throat  also  had  been  sore,  and  loaded  witti  an  in- 
ordinate  secretion  of  mucus.  But^  with  this  aspect  of  real  variolous  disease,  the 
constitutional  excitenient  wjbir  not  seriously  disturbed.  The  febrile  action  was 
restrained,  and  the  whole  of  the  morbid  proems  exhibited  a  mitigated  and  al« 
'tered  character  ^om  that  wliicii  would  have  attended  unvaccinated  small-pox. 
Violent  as  this  case  appeared  to  be^  it  still  seemed  to  be  divested  of  the  genuine 
variolous  virulence,  which  probably  had  been  so  subdued  or  modified  by  vaccine 
influence  as  to  have  rendered  a  disease  coniparatively  devoid  of  danger,  which, 
in  the  natural  and  unchanged  state,  would  have  been  iiumi'neiitly  baialdoas,  if 
|iot  almost  inevitably  destructive  of  life. 
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ferred  from  die  brute  to  the  iiumatt^raei  it  wofiikl  neutndke 
ct  destroy  the  inherent  susceptibility  for  subseqaently  taking 
the  kindred  afFection^  and  tbas  prove  an  isffectuttl  preventive^ 
ffuch  as  the  vaccine  disease  is  held  to  be* 

It  probably  would  be  impossible  to  induce  in  ibe  anhnal  ex- 
citability of  the  cow  a  disease  closely  resembling  the  variolous 
ailndenty  the  nature  of  the  animal  bemg  such  as,  perhaps,  to  be 
insusceptible  of  the  aggravated  form  which  that  affection  a»« 
sumes  in  the  human  species ;  yet  the  attenuated  and  mild  form 
Under  which  the  disease  appears  in  the  cow  may  be  neverthe* 
less  the  peculiar  malady  that  constitutes  small- pox ,  atid,  in  as 
fkr  as  it  is  communicable,  it  avails  in  securing  against  either  its 
spontaneous  or  artificial  production  in  the  virulent  aspect  under 
which  it  is  apt  to  show  itself  in  the  human  frame.  If  tiie  dis- 
eases called  vaccine  and  variolous  possess  radical  identity,  of 
which  there  appears  to  be  much  probability,  the  only  Question 
as  to  the  preventive  power  that  the  one  has  over  the  other,  of 
practical  importance,  is,  whether  the  vaccine  disease,  or,;  in 
other  words,  the  smalUpox  occurring  in  the  ceW,  is  nbt  too 
mild,  too  destitute  of  virulence,  permanently  to  destroy  the  sus- 
ceptibility existing  in  die  human  frame  for  being  affected  by 
the  variolous  disease. 

*  If  the  natural  capability  for  being  infected  by  small-pox  caji 
only  be  subdued  or  extinguished  by  a  degree  of  morbid  im- 
pression that  could  never  wear  out,  then  it  may  be  reasonably 
supposed  that  an  highly-attenuated  or  weakened  state  of  the 
disease,  whether  resiuting  from  the  animal  economy  of  the  cow 
or  any  other  animat,  might  furnish  an  insufficient  security 
against  future  infection.  The  diseases  would  appear  to  be,  in 
radical  quality,  one  and  the  same ;  if,  therefore,  the  milder  or 
vaccine  form  be  preferable  to  the  human  t>r  variolous  character, 
it  de^rves  to  be  adopted  under  such  precautions  and  obser- 
vances as  would  be  likely  to  render  its  desired  influence  in- 
fallible. 

^  The  utmost  caution  is  necessary  in  the  practice  of  vaccina- 
tion, to  ensure  the  preventive  influence  against  small -pox  that 
is  intended  to  be  produced.    If  the  vaccine  disease  has  only  a 

i>ower  of  destroying  susceptibility  for  variolous  affection  when 
t  is  applied  in  its  most  genuine  state,  it  behoves  the  advocates 
and  promoters  of  the  substitute  to  look  narrowly  to  that  real 
quality  by  which  alone  the  object  in  view  can  be  accomplished. 
It  should  be  sedulously  noticed  if  there  be,  in  the  affection  that 
bas  been  indiiccd,  any  variations,  discrepancies,  or  incongru- 
ities that  did  not  accord  with  the  customary  and  characteristic 
form  of  the  vaccine  disease.  The  matter  that  is  furnished  by  a 
y^e^m  pusnile  might,  when  inserted  under  the  skin,  induce 
inflammatory  excitement,  and  that  too  of  tlK  aredonscbaracteri 


^toA  wottld  hav«  mrry  iii«di  Aie  aspect  of  the  real  diietsQ}  fdk 
it  may  tiot  cotne  up  to  the  ttaftdm  for  liesttoytng  the  inbereat 
tiasceptibihty  for  smalUpox )  or,  to  be  more  explicit,  h  Diay 
DOt  be  the  ▼aocine  modnfica^im  of  HmalUpox  that  wiU  prevent 
the  human  form  of  that  malady  from  subsequently  oceurrm^. 
>  Much  assiduity  and  nice  discrimination  nave  been  eakfioyed 
in  delineating  the  precise  state  and  character  of  the  va6cine 
disease,  that  would  counteraet  or  resist  a  future  appearance  of 
variolous  affection ;  and  the  directions  given  on  this  subject  are 
suflicientiy  copious,  practical,  and  efficient,  to  answer  every 
useful  purpose.  The  limpid  state  of  the  ftbid  resulting  from 
vaccine  inflammation,  is  that  in  which  the  mosts^ctive  and  most 
anti- variolous  quality  of  the  disease  is  exerted.  If  the  fluid  be 
suflfered  to  advance  to  the  purulent  state,  the  specific  properties 
en  which  its  genuine  influence  depends  are  either  deteriorated 
or  wholly  annihilated,  infectious  fluids  acquire  the  power  of 
communicating  infection  from  a  precise  arrangement  of  their 
constituent  parts.  The  vascular  action  of  organic  life,  under 
circumstances  issuing  from  the  combinti^  and  arrangiiig  pro- 
cesses  of  animal  chemistry,  will  furnish  material  power  capable 
of  producing  a  specific  effect ;  and  this  power  can  only  be  knowa 
by  the  peculiar  influence  which  it  is  enabled  to  exert. 

Vaccine  matter,  from  tbe  time  of  its  insertion  under  the 
skin  until  its.  final  exsiccation,  mayi  be  capable  of  producing  a 
vast  variety  of  disease,  if  eni^oyed  at  all  the  diflereot  stages 
of  maturation ;  hut  it  is  well  ascertained  that  it  is  enly  at  a 
particular  period  of  this  process  that  the  produet  has  the  power 
of  exciting  the  peculiar  disease  that  eradicates  the  native  susr 
ceptibility-  for  taking  variolous,  .affection.  The  numerous 
failures  and  anomalies  that  have  occurred  in  the  practice  of 
vaccination,  have  chiefly  resulted  from  the  inoculation  having 
been  performed  with  matter  destitute  of  the  specific  properties 
necessary  for  generatii^  the  real  disease.  Local  inflammation, 
auppuration,  and  eschar,  have  been  tbe  demonstrable  signs  of 
ifinai  vaccination;  but,  unhappily,  in  many  instances,  they  have 
not  eventually  proved  the  true  criteria  of'^eflBcient  vaccination. 
The practicaldifficulty,  and  indeed  objection, attending  vacpine 
inoculation,  is  the  precise  and  limited,  though  in  diflfereat 
constitutions  often  variable,  period,  at  which  matter  possessing 
the  specific  quality  of  the  disease  should  be  taken.  The  pro- 
gress of  inflammatory  action  at  the  place  of  insertion  is  not  in 
all  temperaments  the  same  :  in  some  it  is  earlier  ihan  in  others, 
which  requires  that  an  experienced  and  discriminating  obser.. 
vatipn  of  the  actual  state  should  at  all  times  be  made,  to  obviate 
the«  fallacies  that  would  be  likely  to  result  from  an  imperfect 
oonditioR  of  that  fluid.  To  provide  against  the  degeneracies 
to  which  all  specific  arrangements  of  animal  substances  are 
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liaUq,  when  detached  from  the  circumstances  in  which  tbejr 
originate,  it  would  appear  to  be  advisable  not  to  rely  for  an 
indefinite  period  on  the  vaccine  matter  that  had  been  transfer*  - 
red  through  a  very  extended  succession  of  human  subjects^ 
The  diversity  of  temperamental  infltience  that  may  have  been 
exerted  on  it,  may  possibiy  disturb  aod  lessen  the  precise  con- 
dition of  activity  and  power  on  which  its  anti-variolousefEciency 
depends.  Recurring,  therefore,  at  short  intervals  to  the  cow, 
the  genuine  source  of  supply,  for  fresh  and  unaltered  matter^ 
would  be  the  best  security  against  the  diminished  power,  and 
eventual  insufficiency^  of  a  fiuid  that  may  have  become,  in 
some  measure,  effete  and  inert,  by  having  been  too  long  em^ 
ployed  in  human  inoculation. 

I'he  reports  of  failures  of  the  protecting  influence  of  cow- 
pox  against  small-pox,  have  been  so  extensive  and  so  various 
as  to  have  ideally  furnished  almost  every  conceivable  diversity 
that  could  occur  in  the  variolous  disease  ensuing  the  vaccine 
inefficacy  •  It  has  been  affirmed,  that  unmitigated  and  unaltered 
small-pox  has  presented  in  all  its  terrors  ;  that  the  worst  forms^ 
and  most  inveterate  symptoms,  of  that  disease  have  arisen  after 
vaccination.  Hear^^say  authority  on  medical,  as  well  as  on  all 
other  subjects,  is  questionable,  and  should  never  be  cited  in 
justification  of  what  is  merely  asserted  to  be  true.  It  has  not 
occurred  to  me  to  se»  an  instance  in  which  vaccine  influence 
had  been  exerted  in  the  system,  where  the  aspect  of  the  vari- 
olous disease  that  afterwards  shewed  itself  sufficiently  resembled 
the  genuine  character  of  that  affection,  to  admit  of  regarding 
it  as  that  a'rlment.  That  an  approach  may  be  made  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  given  disease,  is  very  probable:  indeed,  the 
radical  similarity  of  most  diseases,  and  the  apparent  affinity  of 
many  of  them,  must  necessarily  furnish  the  sort  of  general 
similitude  that  might  go  to  particular  instances  of  sameness ; 
but  this  is  not  the  identity  that  is  insisted  on,  as  obtaining  be- 
tween original  small-pox  and  that  affection  which  occasionally 
happens  ai'ter  vaccination.  Vaccinated  small-pox,  if  the  phrase 
may  be  allowed,  is  so  modified,  so  reduced  in  virulence,  and 
so  circumstanced  in  appearance,  as  to.  be  essentially  different 
from  the  primary  and  unneutralized  disease^ 

If  small-pox,  in  its  natural  and  unadulterated  character,  can 
either  be  prevented,  or  so  changed  in  its  nature  as  to  be  divested 
of  its  virulence  and  rendered  comparatively  mild  and  harmless^ 
the  great  object  aimed  at  in  substituting  for  it  vaccination  is 
answered;  and,  although  the  cutaneous  surface,  and  even  an 
irritable  temperament,  may  .  not  be  secui^  against  $ubsequei>t 
variolous  excitement,  yet  it  will  be  unaccompanied  with  dan- 
ger, and,  of  course,  not  deserving  any  serious  apprehension^ 
It  could  not  be  justly  imagined  that  a  disease  like  that  of  ^maH?* 
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pi^z  couM  6Ter  be  8C» annihilated  in  its  power  as.to  be  incapabte 
of  exciting  the  irritable  coitdieiona  of  vital  action  ;  but,  if  that 
excitement  be  devoid  of  risk  and  attended  with  no  considerable 
iiiconrenience,  the  affection  has  been  disarmed  o£  its  malignitjr, 
and  mankind  have  derived  all  the  exemption  from  its  destruc*- 
tive  ravages  that  vaccination,  or  any  other  substitute,  co^ild 
have,  reasonably y  been  expected  to  afford* 
<  The  anti* variolous  power  manifested  by  vaccine  disease,  has 
succeeded  to  an  extent  that  evinces  a  certain  force  of  that 
power,  and  proves  that,  were,  it  applied  in  all  the  relative  cir- 
cumstances necessary  to  render  It  efficient,  it  would  be  ins 
nearly  infallible  in  its  influence  as  the  variable  nature  pf  dis- 
«ased  action  will  admit.  If,  in  a  majority  of  instances  nearly 
reaching  the  whole^  the  vaccine  disease  be  found  to  prevent  the 
^occurrence  of  small-pox,  can  it  be  justly, held  that  it  is  an  in^ 
sufficient  and  an  insecure  substitute;for  that  affection  ?  It  oaay 
be  undeniably  affirmed,  that  the  examples  of  entire  failure  of 
the  vaccine  over  the  variolous  disease  are  so  few  and  so  equivo« 
cal,  as  to  afford  no  valid  objection  to  the  practice  of  vaccina- 
tion.  The  benefit  derived  from  substituting  cow-pox  for 
small-pox,  is  that  of  having  a.miid  disease  instead  of  one  that 
is  in  its  nature  virulent,  and  occasionally,  attended  with  extreme 
clanger.  If,  then,  this  amelioration  can  be  obtained  in  a  morbid 
excitement  to  which  there  is  a  natural  liability,  is  it  not  a  po- 
sitive <ad  vantage,  a  comparative  good,  worthy  of  preference, 
And  deserving  of  fearless  adoption  i 

Vaccine  disease  may  not  "exempt  the  skin  from  eruptive  af- 
fections, nor  does  it  seem  capable  of  altogether  extirpating  the 
inherent  susceptibility  for  varioloufii  excitement,  but  it  fails  not 
to*  lay  the  disease  under  such  restraints,  and  so  to  modify  its 
power,  as  almost  to  annihilate  its  force  and  character.  When  it 
supervenes  vaccine  disease^  its  onset  is  slight,  its  duration  shorty 
and  the  attending  pustcrlar  inflammation  is  in  general  insuffi- 
cient for  the  suppurative  process.  The  eruptions  appear  in 
diminished,  size,  remain  ^visible  only  for  a  few  days,  and  then 
fihiilly  vanish.  There,  is  but  little  or  no  concomitant  fever  ; 
indeed,  hardly  sufficient,  generally  speaking,  to  disturb  either 
the  healthy  sensation  or  function  of  any  vital  organ.  ^  The 
alarm,  then,  would  appear  to  be  groundless  concerning  the  in- 
competency  of  vaccine  to  subdue  the:natural  susceptibility  for 
variolous  disease.  It  is  fully  equal  to  that  effect  with  regard  to 
all  that  can  be  correctly  considered  as  specific,  peculiar,  and 
exclusively  constituting  the  orip:iiia|  nature  and  form  of  that 
affection.  Persons  who  have  undergone  the  morbific  process 
of  vaccination  are,  with  respect  to. the  variolous  disease,  in  a 
state  of  security  very  similar  to  that  of  those  who  have  been 
subjected,  to  inoculation   for  small-pox.      The  efficiency  of 
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9«iJolms  ioocnktioii^  Uke  that  of  TacciQft(ioil|.iriil  mucliiit^ 
jKod  on  the  specific  properties  of  the  nuitter  emploj^  for 
cotnmaQiGxtiDg  the  diseaae  ;.atid»  when  the  afiieetiou  tHwfeiljr 
taken  place,  a  new  infection,  to  a  limited  extent^  »ay  pocaibly 
occur.  The  skin  will  take  on  the  vacioloiis  excitement  in  tvo 
or  more  instanoes;  but  then,  as  after  vaccination i  it  i»  in  so 
subdued  a  form  as  not  to  exhibit  the  genuine  character  of  orir 
l^iiial  diaefiise.  Much  obscurity  exists  in  the  laws  by  which 
laiierent  fiusceptibility  for  being  only  once  afii^cted  by.ceartaio 
cpecific  diseases,  is  governed.  It  seems  to  be  the  property  id 
aJl  substances  exertiog  a  stimulant  agency  in  the  aotmal  eco-» 
aottiy,  to  beeoBie  diminished  in  power  by  repetition  and  long 
cositio nance.  Diseased  excitement  of  every  variety  evinces 
this  property  to  a  given  extent,  but  in  particular  instances,  as 
cmalUpoxi  cow-pox,  measles,  iirhooping;*cough)  &c»  it  is  more 
strikingly  and  positively  exemplified.  The  primordial  aptitude^ 
therefore,  for  taking  on  disease,  as  shown  in  the  innate  suseep*- 
tibilky  for  smalUpox,  would  appear,  if  not  wholly  extinguished 
by  either  vai*ioious  or  vaccine  affection  having  once  actually 
occurred,  to  be  atieast  so  reduced  and  altered  as  not  to  admit 
of  a  state  of  disease  that  could  assume  any  serious  d^ree  of 
constitutional  violence. 

Enough  has  been  noticed  of  the  nature  and  character,  of  vac*, 
cine  disease  tojremove  all  doubtas  toits  efficacy  in  preventing 
jraaalUpox.  Indeed,  the  proofs  of  this  power  have  been  so 
abundantly  conclusive^  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  insist  on 
a  fact  sa  obvious. and  undeniable*  That  which  has  occurred, 
thcKfore,  in  a  manner  so  indubitable,  will  take  place  again  in 
similar  circumstances ;  so  that  natural  correctness  will  be  found 
to  be  perfectly,  steady  and  undeviating,  whatever  may  be  the 
vacillation  and  inconsistency  of  speculative  opinions.  Were 
the  laws  of  nature  to  yield  to  the  unreflecting  impatience,  to 
the  prejudiced  aotious,  and  to.  the  erroneous  calculations  of 
isan,  instability,  and  disorder  would  soon  predominate  over 
fixation  and  harmony.  Knowledge  can  only  be  acquired  by 
patient  and  accurate  observation.  When  the  closest  attention 
to  facts  has  ascertained  unqu'estionable  truths,  neither  surmises 
nor  rumours,  however  speciously  authenticated,  can  invalidate 
the  verity  of  such  intelligence*  The  inadequacy^  of  vaccine 
disease  to  supplant  the  inherent  liability  to  small-pox,  may  be 
affirmed  and  maintained  under  a  large  share  of  apparent  proof; 
but,  if  the  natural  law  that  governs  the.  question  at  issue  should 
oppose  such  a  conclusion,  it  will  be  unavailing  to  attempt  to 
withstand  its  irresistabie  validity. 

The  varioloid  aflection  that  has  occurred,  in  numerous  ixw 
stances,  after  vaccination,  as  well  as  after  smalUpox  itself, 
differs^ widely  in  appearance,  and  pro^iably  alsgin  reality,  Crosx 
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^nuine  variolous  disease.  The  opinion  that  varicella^  or 
thtcken^pox,  has  the  same  origin  as  smali-'pox,  or  that  they  are 
only  different  modes  of  the  same  malady,  is  not  warranted  by 
the  one  form  of  ailment  preventing  that  of  the  other.  The 
most  violent  degree  of  small-pox  does  not  incapacitate  the 
system  for  being  affected  by  chicken-pox;  nor  does  the  latter 
destroy  the  natural  susceptibility  for  assuming  the  former. 
They  cannot  interchange  and  become  a  substitute  for  each  other, 
as  might  be  effected  if  they  were  one  and  the  same  disease,  and 
drew  their  respective  existence  from  the  same  source.  Unlike 
the  vaccine  fluid,  the  vesicular  lymph  of  the  chicken-pox  will 
not,  by  inoculation,  at  all  affect  the  natural  liability  for  taking 
small-pox.  Were  the  diseases  identical,  that  would  be  the 
case ;  for,  wbether  the  one  or  the  other  form  be  brought  into 
effect,  the  ground  or  nature  of  the  affection  would  be  similar. 
The  influence  of  vaccination  in  obviating  a  subsequent  acces- 
sion of  variolous  disease,  justifies  the  inference  of  there  being 
at  least  an  analogy  subsisting  between  the  diseases,  approach- 
ing so  nearly  to  identity,  if  not  positively  the  same,  as  to 
render  an  attempt  to  distinguish  them  extremely  difficult,  and, 
ifi  a  practical  consideration,  unimportant. 

If  there  be  any  varioloid  quality  in  chicken-pox,  it  is  too 
ineffective  to  produce  any  of  the  characteristic  appearances  and 
influence  of  the  variolous  disease^     The  intensity  and  quality 
of  excitement  necessary  to  generating  the  specific  powers  of 
small-pox  have  not  existed  in  chicken-pox  ;  it  is,  therefore,  a 
state  of  disease  varying  too  widely  from  variolous  affection  to 
admit  of  being  correctly  denommated  a  milder  form  of  the 
same  ailment.    The  vaccine  malady  has  strikingly  furnished  a 
substitute  for  variolous  disease,  that  either  wholly  supersedes 
the  natural  disposition  to  that  complaint,  or  so  lessons  its  origin 
nal  violence,  as  to  change  it  into  a  disorder  of  no  comparative 
danger.     The  pustular  and  vesicular  characters  of  variolous 
and  varioloid  affections,  whether  ensuing  vaccination,  chicken- 
pox,  or  small-pox  itself,  evince  the  different  degrees  of  inflam* 
roatory  excitement  attending  those  dissimilar  forms  of  disease. 
The  pustular  inflammation  of  the  small-pox  is  of  the  phlegmo-  * 
nous  kind,  and  is  sufficiently  powerful  to  induce  suppuration, 
and  to  furnish  the  purulent  fluid  contained  in  the  pustules:  in 
the  vacciolous  and  varicellous  vesicles,  the  concomitant  inflam- 
matory action  is  of  an  erysipelatous  nature,  and  terminates  in 
a  limpid  effusion  under  the  cuticle,  and  not  in   maturation. 
These  differences  are  strongly  marked,  and  demonstrate  a  vari- 
ation in  the  force  and  condition  of  the  morbid  action  obtaining 
in  tile  several  cases,  that  proves  a  very  dissimilar  state  of  dis- 
ease.    Were  there  a  radical  identity  subsisting  between  the 
three  different  forma  of  disease  distinguished  oy  the  several 
NO.  26().  *2  N 
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names  oC  variola,  vaceidai  and  varnrella,  and  thfe  mildest  ol^ 
them  could  be  substituted  for  the  most  violent^  it  i/irould  be  (aa 
appears  iu  the  adopted  practice  of  Taccination)  an  enviable  ad-^ 
vantage,  to  prefer,  in  a  choice  of  evils,  that  which  would  be; 
least  injurious  in  exerting  a  preventive  influence  against  a  se* 
verer  form  of  disease. 

..If  varicellous  affection  were  as  unequivocally  influential  ii> 
subduing  the  innate  susceptibility  for  smalUpox  as  vaccine  dis-^ 
^se,  whether  happening  naturally  or  induced  by  iBOculation, 
it  would  bp  just  to  regard  it  as  another  modification  of  variolous 
makdy  ;  and  it  would  be  immaterial  which  of  the  two  should 
be  adopted  as  a  substitute  for  the  more  violent  disease  sought 
to  be  prevented.  Whether  chicken<-pox  be  in  its  nature  ai% 
original  and  distinct  disease,  or  whether  it  be  an  offspring  ol 
SQaalUpox,  is  but  of  small  moment,  compared  with  the  decisive 
fact  01  its  not  being  capable  of  counteracting  the  usual  occur- 
rence of  that  affection.  If  it  really  possesses  an  affinity  to. 
small-pox,  it  is  too  remote  and  inoperative  to  admit  of  being 
an  effectual  obstacle -to  that  disease,  and  must  therefore,  witb 
reference  to  any  protecting  power  that  it  may  have  against 
sAall-pox,  be  considered  as  an  independent  distemper.  Vac*^ 
dne  disease  is  characterized  by  the  strongest  kindred  resem- 
blances to  small-pox,  and  has,  in  a  degree  equally  extensive 
and  gratifying,  proved  either  an  adequate  bar  against  that  a£^ 
faction,  or  has  so  altered  and  modified  the  naturalsusceptibility 
to  it,  as  to  have  rendered  its  eventual  occurrence  exceedingly 
moderate,  safe,  and  manageable. 

Considering  vaccine  inoculation   both  retrospectively  aild 

Eospectively,  looking  to  its  merits  and  demerits  from  all  that, 
s  yet  occurred  on  the  subject,  its  iust  claims  would  appear  to? 
be  imperative  on  the  intelligent  and  humane  advocates  of  that 
salutary  practice,  not  to  suffer  their  well-founded  confidence  to 
be  in  any  degree  shaken  by  the  prevailing  clamours  and  pro^ 
phecies  concerning  its  inefficacy  in  lastingly  preventing  the 
accession  of  small-pox.  If  popular. doubts  and  alarms  shoukl, 
be  in  any  measure  countenanced^  or  even  connived  at,  by  rae-^ 
dical  practitioners,  the  result  will  soon  be  irreparably  rnjmrioas 
to  the  just  pretensions  of  vaccine  inoculation.  Happily  for  the 
vital  interests  of  mankind,  the  real  anti-variolous  power  of  the. 
vaccine  disease  has  not  yet  been  impugned  in  a  way  to  prove 
that  efficient  vaccination  is  not  almost  invariably  preventive  of 
small-pox  ;  and  that,  when  it  does  not  altogether  counteract 
the  occurrence  of  that  diskease,  it  so  changes  its  character,  and 
so  divests  it  of  virulence,  as  to  cause  it  to  appear  under  a  form 
too  mild  and  tractable, — in  fact,  too  slightly  varioloid, — ^to  war* 
rant  any  anxiety  for  its  termination* 
The  contributions  made  to  the  general  amount  of  mortality 
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bgr  the  deslroctivie  ravage*  of  smalUpox  pi'eviously  to  theiritrb^ 
TOction  of  the  vaccine  preventive,  arie  truly  appalling,  and 
$iicMild  elevate  the  best  feelings  of  pbilosophy  in  defence  of  a 
practice  tbat  either  wholly  supersedes  the  small-pox,  or  modifies 
that  mortiferous  disease  into  a  comparatively  safe  and  harmless 
malady. 

Medical  practitioners  have  vast  power  in  controlling  and  di* 
jrecting  public  feeling  on  the  momentous^ubject  of  vaccination. . 
All  difficulties,  all  anomalies,  occurring  in  die  practice,  should 
be,  if  possible^  satisfactorily  explained.  No  questions  of  un-^ 
certainty  and  solicitude  should  remain  unanswered.  Ample 
Experience  has  been  already  afforded  of  the  preventive  power 
of  the  vaccine  over  the  variolous  disease,  and  its  title  to  unsus- 
pecting  confidence  would  appear  to  be  too  well  established  to 
justify  any  reasonable  distrust  in  its  capability  of  either  wholly 
resisting  the  occurrence  of  small-pox,  or  o\  ^o  mitigating  its 
virulence  as  to  render  it  an  affection  of  scarcely  any  calculable 
importance. 


Some  Remarks  on  Mr.  Smith's  Statistical  Inquiry  respecting  ike 
frequency  of  Stone  in  the  Bladder  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland* 
By  Cornelius  Tejpe,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeony 
in  jLoiidon. 

IN  the  first  part  of  the  eleventh  volume  of  tlie  Medico-Chi- 
rurgical  Transactions,  there  appears  a  statistical  inquiry 
into  the  frequency  of  stone  in  the  bladder  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  by  Richard  Smith,  Esq.  senior  surgeon  of  the  Bristol 
Infirmary. 

The  substance  of  this  paper,  as  it  relates  to  the  frequency  of 
the  disease,  has  been  derived  from  the  different  county  hospi-^ 
tab.  through  the  United  Kingdom,  in  consequence  of  circulars^ 
which  were  addressed  by  Mr.  Smith  to  the  surgeons  of  those 
establishments  upon  this  subject.  The  information  thus  derived 
is  erroneous  to  a  very  great  extent. 

Mn  Barnes,  one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  Devon  county  hospi^ 
tal,.  in  replyiog,  for  himself  and  his  colleagues,  to  the  inquiry 
which  was  addressed  to  the  surgeons  of  that  establishment^ 
states  the  number  of  calculous  patients  which  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  operations  in  thatliospital,  in  the  interval  between 
]t»Otf  and  I816,  to  be  sixteen  or  eighteen  cases;  in  the  interval 
between  1811  and  1818,  nine  cases*  Mr.  Barnes  also  observes 
a$  follows,  <<  This  hospital  may  be  considered  as  embracing 
very  nearly  all  the  stone-cases  amongst  the  poor ;  for  in  this 
county,  and  some  part  of  the  adjoining  counties  of  Somerset^' 
I)fti:se.t,  aad:  particularly  Cornwall,  operations  for  the  stone  out 
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of  the  hospital  are  very  rareJ*^  He  says  again^  *'  The  pop^ 
lation  of  Devon,  in  1811,  was  383,000:  one  may  fairly  calcu- 
late the  hospital  to  have  within  its  circle  the  stone-operations, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  of  a  population  of  600,000-5  the 
population  of  Cornwall  exceeding  200,000,*^ 

Within  the  last  ten  years,  I  have,  in  my  private  practice^ 
operated  for  the  stone  on  thirteen  subjects  of  varioiKJ  ages ;  one 
of  whom  was  a  female,  a^cd  twelve  years.  The  greater  num- 
ber of  these  patients  were  mcapable  of  rendering  any  pecuniary 
return  for  the  operation  ;  and  all  of  them  were  cured,  except- 
ing my  last  case,  a  boy  twelve  years  old,  who  died  in  forty- 
eight  hours  after  the  operation,  of  consecutive  inflammation. 
I  have  very  lately  sounded  two  male  children,  and  shall,  ac- 
cording to  every  probability,  ere  long  operate  on  them^  I  have 
also  known,  within  the  last  ten  years,  of  two  male  adults  who 
have  died  of  the  disease,  without  any  operation  having  been 
performed:  the  existence  of  the  disease  was  proved  by  dis- 
section. 

Mr.  Hammick,  the  principal  surgeon  of  the  Royal  Naval 
Hospital,  whose  name  must  be  sufliciently  familiar  to  the  pro- 
fession, and  from  whom  (I  feel  a  pride  in  stating  it,)  I  derived 
the  earliest  principles  of  my  professional  education,  first  drew 
my  attention  to  this  subject  a  few  days  since.  He,  having 
witnessed,  with  my  other  friends,  all  my  operations,  was,  in 
consequence,  struck  with  the  inaccuracy  of  Mr.  Barnes's  re- 
port, which  he  had  then  just  read  in  the  volume  which  has  been 
referred  to.  He  has  aJso  requested  me  to  state,  that  he  is  quite 
certain  there  has  been  in  these  towns,  within  the  last  ten  years,> 
a  number  of  cases  of  stone  performed  on  by  diflerent  surgeons, 
which,  taken  together,  quite  equal  those  which  I  have  enume^ 
rated  in  my  practice.  ... 

-  Thus  it  will  appear,  that  the  number  of  stone-operations  m 
the  private  practice  of  an  individual,  during  the  last  ten  yearsj 
as  far  bs  we  can  judge  by  Mr,  Barnes's  report,  is  equal  to  the 
number  of  cases  which  have  been  operated  on  at  the  county-* 
hospital  within  the  same  period.  Add  to  this  the  cases  operated 
on  by  other  surgeons  in  these  towns,  and  the  total  will  then 
double  the  number  which  have  been  o^rated  on  in  that 
hospital. 

To  say  the  least  of  Mr.  Barnes's  report,  it  exhibits  a  defi- 
ciency of  necessary  caution  in  reporting  for  the  whole  county 
of  Devon,  as  he  has  done,  without  previously  "instituting  an 
inquiry  on  the  subject,  of  some  one  or  other  of  those  profes- 
sional gentlemen  who  are  practising  in  so  important  a  part  of 
the  county  as  this  is.  The  towns  of  Plymouth  Dock,  and 
Stonehouse,  being  very  near  each  other,  contain  together  about 
70^000  inhabitants  \  and  they  are  surrounded  by  an  extensive 
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.jGonntry,  spreading  into  Cornwall^  from  whence  diseases  which 
are  of  an  extraordinary  character  are  constantly  arriving,  to 
x>btain  professional  assistance.  Had  he  condescended  to  make 
this  inquiry ,  be  would  never  have  assigned,  as  he  has  done,  to 
the  institution  of  which  he  is  a  surgeon,  the  almost  exclusive 
merit  of  treating  this  disease  ;  stating  that  the  Devon  hospital 
.embraced  nearly  all  the  stone-cases  for  the  counties  of  Devon, 
Cornwall,  &c«  and  that  such  operations  any  where,  except  in 
that  hospital,  were  extremely  rare  in  those  counties. 

May  not  some  of  the  reports  which  have  been  furnished  from 
<fther  places  be  marked  with  similar  want  of  caution  ^  I  would 
therefore  submit,  with  deference,  the  impossibility,  under  the 
view  of  the  error  which  has  been  taken,  and  the  suspicion 
which  such  a  circumstance  is  capable  of  casting  over  the  reports 
in  general,  of  any  just  opinions  or  inferences  being  drawn 
from  the  inquiry,  as  it  at  present  stands. 

•  I  beg  I  may  not  be  misunderstood  as  insinuating  a  suspicioif 
that  any  individual  who  has  contributed  to  that  inquiry  could 
be  guilty  of  intentional  omission.  But  it  appeurs  to  me,  that 
the  surgeons  of  county- hospitals  may  not  be  aware  to  what  ex* 
tent  the  improved  science  of  surgery  has  become  diffused,  in 
the  present  day,  over  the  face  of  the  country  ;  and  therefore  I 
would  suggest  that  hereafter,  if  information  be  required  by  any 
member  of  the  profession,  who  may  be  actuated  with  such 
laudable  motives  as  Mr.  Smith  has  evinced,  jn  addition  to  the 
mode  of  inquiry  which  he  has  adopted  at  the  different  county^ 
hospitals,  an  invitation  should  be  inserted,  in  the  periodical 
Journals,  to  ihe  profession  in  general,  to  contribute  the  results 
of  their  experience  on  the  subject  required. 

I  will  only  add,  that,  instead  of  the  opinion  prevailing  here 
tliat  the  disease  has  become  more  rare,  the  question  is  frequently 
asked,  *^  How  is  it  that  the  stone  in  the  bladder  has  become  so 
frec^uent  an  occurrence,  compared  to  former  times?"  We 
answer,  that,  to  the  best  x)f  our  belief,  the  disease  is  not  more 
frequent  now  than  it  has  hitherto  been,  but  that  such  cases  were 
formerly  not  noticed,  or  were  sent  to  the  county-hospitals  for 
cure ;  and  hence,  also,  .probably  arises  the  difference  in  the 
comparative  number  of  cases  which  we  have  seen  published 
from  that  institntion. 


.   Letter  addressed  to  the  Medical  Profession  generallj/,  relative  to 
Vaccination.    By  Dt*  Edward  Jenmeu. 

PRESUMING  that  you  are  conversant  with  the  practice  of 
vaccine  inoculation  according  to  the  instructions  which  I 
h^ve  formerly   published^  and  that  you  may  have  seen,  in 
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addition  lo  my  general  observations,  tho$e  which  I  have  sinca 
made  and  promulgated,  respecting  the  *^  Varieties  and  Modift* 
cations  of  the  Vaccine  Pustule,  occasioned  by  an  herpetic  and 
other  eruptive  states  of  the  skin/*  I  take  the  liberty  ot  reqaest«> 
ing  to  be  informed  whether  the  observations  acquired  in  your 
own  practice  coincide  with  mine  ?  That  is  to  say,  whether  the 
vaccine  vesicles,  under  these  contingent  circumstances^  go 
through  their  course  with  the  same  regularity  as  when  the  skin 
is  free  from  diseases  of  this  description  ? 

Secondlv,  Whether,  on  the  other  hand,  such  individuals  are 
more  liable  to  resist  the  legitimate  action  of  vaccine  lymph, 
when  inserted  into  the  arms,  than  those  who  are  free  from  such 
eruDtive  affections? 

U  hirdly.  Whether  you  have  met  with  cases  of  small-^pox,  or 
what  has  been  termed  the  varioloid  disease,  after  vaccination : 
and,  if  so,  whether  in  such  cases  you  ascertained  those  devia- 
tions at  the  time  of  vaccination  in  the  progress  of  the  pustules 
on  the  arms,  which  I  have  described  as  liable  to  take  place  when 
the  skin  is  aifected  with  herpetic  and  other  eruptions  i 

As  yon  mav  not  have  the  paper  before  you  to  which  I  her« 
allude,  nor  the  short  aeries  which  followed  it,  I  will  point  out 
toe  periods  of  tlieir  publication,  and  where  they  are  to  be 
found*  The  first  was  published  in  the  Medical  and  Physical 
Journal,  No.  66,  for  August  1804,  and  gives  an  outline  of  the 
subject,  of  some  extent.  It  points  out  the  fact,  that  a  isingle 
serous  blotch  upon  the  skin,  existing  during  the  progress  of  the 
vaccine  vesicles  on  the  arms,  may  occasion  such  irregularity 
and  deviation  from  correctness,  that  vaccination,  under  such 
circumstances,  cannot  be  perfectly  depended  on. 

I  have  found  abrasions  of  the  cuticle  to  produce  the  satne 
effect ;  such,  for  example,  as  we  find  in  the  nurseries  of  the 
c^pulent  as  well  as  the  cottages  of  the  poar,  behind  the  ears,, 
and  upon  many  other  parts  where  the  cuticle  is  thin.  Happily 
we  find  no  irregularity  in  the  vaccine  vesicle  in  an  uncontami-i 
nated  skin ;  but  we  find  it  if  the  skin  is  beset  with  these  herpe- 
tic  blotches,  or  even  simple  serous  oozings  from  an  abraded 
cuticle,  *  It  is  not  to  be  considered  as  of  less  consequence  wher^ 
occupying  a  small  space ;  a  speck  behind  the  ear,  which  might 
be  covered  by  a  split- pea,  being  capable  of  disordering  the 
progress  of  the  vaccine  vesicle.  DandrifFe  may  be  considered 
as  a  malady  of  this  class,  the  incrustation  on  the  scalp  being 
formed  from  excoriation  beneath  j  and  however  slight,  for 
there  is  every  gradation  between  a  thin  scurfy  layer  of  a  dirt- 
looking  substance,  or  even  patches  of  this  thin  crust,  and  tinea 
itself.  However,  fortunately  for  the  safety  of  the  vaccine 
practice,  and  fortunately,  too,  for  the  ease  of  the  practitioner^ 
all  these  affections  of  the  skin  may  be  removed  with  very  little 
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t)r6tibie.*  Sore  eyelids  are  also  iaif>edin[ieiit&  to  conistltutioDal 
Vaccination. 

The  second  paper  relating  to  tbis  subject  was  given  by  the 
late  Dr.  Willan,  in  answering  to  the  following  interrogatory^ 
addressed  to  me  by  himself  :t  *'  What  are  the  changes  produced 
in  the  vesicle,  when  a  person  is  affected  during  vacctnatioa 
with  the  shingles,  the  vesicular  ringworm,  or  impetigo  ?" 

To  this  question  I  made  a  full,  and,  I  believe,^a  satisfactory 
reply.  Its  purport  will  be  shown  by  quoting  a  few  sentences 
from  it,  *'  To  answer  this  question  in  its  fiilliest  extent  would 
lead  me  through  a  wide  field  of  observation,  which  I  mean  to 

fo  over  at  a  future  time  ;  but  the  following  answer  may  proba-*. 
ly  convey  to  you  as  much  information  upon  the  subject  as  yoit 
may  now  require."  **  Vaccination,  under,  the  circumstanceii 
you  mention,  usually  produces  a  striking  deviation  from  the 
perfect  character  of  the  vaccine  vesicle  at  some  period  or  otbev 
of  ks  progress,  but  more  frequently  in  its  early  than  in  its  de- 
clining stages;  indeed,  it  is  commonly  perceptible  in  a  day  or 
two  after  inoculation.  It  would  be  difficult,  perhaps  impossU 
ble,  without  the  aid  of  drawings,  to  give  a  correct  description 
of  the  varieties  which  an  herpetic  state  of  the  skin  is  capable  aS 
producing,  from  those  triflifig  deviations  which  prove  no  impe«< 
diment.to  the  vaccine  security,  up  to  that  point  of  imperfection 
in  the  vesicle  which  affords  no  security  at  alL  Perhaps  I  cotti-^ 
mit  an  error  in  saying  *^  no  security  at  all  ;'^  for  it  strikes  ine 
that  the  constitution  loses  its  susceiHibility  of  small-pox  conta^ 
gion,  and  its  capability  of  producing  the  disease  in  its  perfect 
and  ordinary  state,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  perfectinm 
which  tiie  vaccine  vesicle  has  put  on  in  its  progress,  and  that 
the  smalUpox,  taken  subsequently,  is  moditied  accordingly.^ 
When  no  deviation  takes  place  in  the  ordinary  course  of  tlws 
vaccine  vesicles,  or  when  it  is  inconsiderable,  the  herpetic 
blotches  or  vesicles,  of  whatever  kind  they  may  be,  often  assume 
(sometimes  as  early  as  the  third  or  fourth  day  after  the  insertion 
of  the  vaccine  fluid,)  a  new  character,  not  unlike  the  vaccine, 

*  The  most  effectual  application  which  I  know  for  stibdaing  these  ^iiticniiii' 
diseases  thatprodnce  impediment,  is  the  ungnestum  hydrargyrt  nitmtis,  its  Hindi' 
lowered  with  ungaentum  cctacei,  or  any  other  bland  ointment,  as  the  irritability 
of  the  snbject  may  require.  The  dandriffe  demands  a  double  process:  the  first 
consists  in  removing  the  incrustation,  the  second  in  subduing  the  oozing.  Th^ro 
mre  skins  that  will  not  bearnnctuous  applications:  the  desiccative  lotions  may, 
then  be  made  nse  of  two  or  three  times  a-day;  such  as  those  prepared  with  the' 
culphate  of  zinc  or  snj|ieracetat«  of  lead,  Sec. 

t  It  was  pabli&hed  in  the  year  1806,  in  his  TreaUse  on  Vaccine  Inocnliition. 

X  Further  observation  has  confirmed  this  opinion,  and  has  also  developed  much 
<»ther  cnrious  matter  respecting  the  spontaneous  blending  of  the  hcrpietic  with  Ute 
vaccine  fluid,  through  the  medium  of  the  constitution,  when  under  the  Influence 
•f  herpes.  * 
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and,  keeping  pace  in  their   progress  with  the  vesicles  on  tht 
arm,  die  away  with  them,  leaving  the  skin  smooth/' 

These  two  papers  comprehend,  first,  the  simple  fact  of  im- 
portant deviations  being  produced  by  diseases  in  pre-occupa- 
tion  of  the  skin;  and,  secondly,  a  general  account  of  the 
characters  of  these  deviations,  and  their  differing  degrees  of 
influence  upon  the  vaccine  protection. 

Some  further  observations  were  published  by  Dr.  Wilson 
Philip,  of  Worcester,  in  an  Appendix  to  his  work  on  Fe- 
brile Diseases,  who  requested  some  information  from  me  on  this- 
interesting  subject.  This  letter  goes  more  into  detail  than  the 
former,  though  its  purport  is  the  same, — namely,  to  guard  the 
practitioner  against  the  insidious  influence  of  a  diseased  skin^ 
when  he  vaccinates.  It  will  be  an  object  of  future  considera- 
tion to  enter  more  generally  into  the  minutise  of  this  subject ; 
but  a  sketch  like  this  does  not  afford  scope  for  the  completion 
of  such  a  design.  Let  me  advise  every  practitioner  not  to  con- 
fine his  cautions,  nor  to  narrow  my  meaning,  to  one  class  of 
eruptive  affections.  In  short,  every  disease  of  the  skin  which 
may  be  called  serous^  or  one  that  sends  out  a  fluid  capable  of 
conversion  into  a  scab,  has  the  power  of  exerting  this  modify- 
ing and  counteracting  influence ;  and  I  have  also  seen  purulent 
fluids  exert  a  similar  influence  in  producing  deviations.  If  I 
was  asked  what  were  the  Qther^  actual  impediments  to  perfect 
vaccination,  as  a  general  answer  I  should  say,  that  I  scarcely 
know  any  other  except  spurioQs  matter,*  or  impediments  too 
obvious  to  require  my  naming  them  here,  such  as  deranging  the 
vaccine  vesicle  in  its  progress,  by  incautiously  robbing  it  of  its 
contents,  or  producing  a  new  action  by  external  violence.  * 

Berkeley;  Feb,  1821. 


Case  of  Hydrophohia,    By  William  Mines,  Surgeon. 

ROBERT  MERRY,  footman  to  Robert  Sheriffe,  Esq.  of 
Diss,  applied  to  me  for  medical  aid,  December  1st,  1820, 
eight  o'clock,  a.m.  complaining  of  having  had  a  very  restless 
night :  be  could  get  no  sleep,  from  unpleasant  symptoms  about  his 
throat>  with  extreme  difficulty  of  swallowing  even  his  saliva ;  and 
at  times  his  breathing  was  much  oppressed.    His  pulse  was  under 

*  I  am  happy  to  see  that  these  interruptions  are  now  discovered  in  Germany^ 
as  appears  in  Professor  Uiifeland's  Journal  for  June  1819,  an  extract  of  which  is 
given  in  the  London  Medical  Repository,  vol,  xiv.  p.  502. 

In  addition,  see  BatemanV  "  Synopsis  of  Cutaneous  Diseases^"  pp.  222,  223 ; 
Cross's  **  History  of  the  Variolous  Epidemic  at  Norwich,  1820,"  pp.  60  et  wq. 
195  and  288.  I  was  lately  puzzled  to  find  the  cause  of  irregularity  in  a  vaccine 
vesicle,  the  skin  being  free  from  any  apparent  eruption :  upon  minute  inquiry^  I 
discaverad  a  whitlow  qd  the  thumb,  in  which  isuppuration  bad  t^^n  place. 
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70,  soft  jand  regular,  without  fever  and,  apparently,  any  in- 
flammatory action.  A  draught,  with  camphor  julep,  &c*  was 
poured  out  for  him,  which  he  appeared  very  anxious  to  take; 
but  struggled  much  from  every  attempt,  declaring  he  could  not 
swallow.  However,  with  great  difficulty  a  tea-spoonful  or  two 
was  got  down,  which  brought  on  considerable  spasm  about  the 
throat,  so  that  all  subsequent  efforts  to  get  down. food  or  liquid 
of  any  kind  were  fruitless,  as  every  attempt  brought  on  loo^ 
violent  startings ;  and  even  the  name  or  sight  of  water  was  hor- 
rid to  him;  and,  when  poured  from  oue  vessel  to  another^  it 
instantly  threw  him  into  strong  convulsions. 

Full  forty  ounces  of  blood  were  taken  from  the  arm  without 
}>roducing  syncope,  or  even  any  particular  change  or  diminu* 
tion  of  symptoms,  and  the  pulse  varied  very  little  from  the  loss 
of  blood.  During  the  bleeding,  and  for  a  short  time  after,  be 
several  times  called  out  he  thought  he  was'the  better  for  it ;  but^ 
as  the  symptoms  did  not  abate,  and  the  blood  had  not  the 
slightest  inflammatory  appearance,  it  was  not  thought  advisable 
to  repeat  the  bleeding. 

Five  o'cloct,  p.m. — Dr.  Shorting  saw  this  patient;  and, 
after  witnessing  the  symptoms  as  beK)re  described,  believed  it 
to  be  a  true  case  ot  hydrophobia,  and,  although  no  reliance 
could  be  placed  in  any  thing,  was  anxious  that  mercurial  fric-» 
tions  should  be  used  largely,  and  considerable  doses  of  lauda-* 
num  given  by  injections;  neither  of  which  produced  any 
i^ensible  effect. 

During  this  disease  the  patient  was  at  intervals  perfectly  calm 
and  rational,  answering  all  questions,  till  nearly  the  last,  when 
his  convulsions  became  so  strong  that  it  was  thought  ne- 
cessary to  put  on  the  strait-waistcoat  for  safety ;  to  which  he 
made  no  resii^tance.  There  had  been  no  slaver  about  the  mouth, 
till  nearly  the  last,  when,  half  an  hour  before  his  dissolution, 
he  vomited  up  several  spoonfuls  of  froth ;  and  a  few  minutes 
after  died  without  a  groan  or  a  struggle,  (six  o'clock,  a.m. 
Dec.  2d))  labouring  under  this  dreadful  disease  in  its  active 
form  only  twenty-two  hours. 

This  poison  must  have  been  received  about  three  weeks  prior 
to  the  attack,  at  which  tibie  the  servant  had  waited  upon  a 
terrier  that  died  with  the  disease,  having  been  bitten  by  a  mad 
dog  passing  through  this  towfj  the  latter  end  of  July  last ;  which 
terrier  had  likewise  worried  and  slavered  a  spaniel  over,  that  the 
servant  assisted  in  wiping  and  cleaning;  but  from  neither  of 
the  animals  did  ha  receive  any  bite,  nor  had  h^  apparently  any 
abrasion  or  scratch  of  the  skin. 
Din;  JonttoryidSl. 

P.$.-^I  regret  I  am  |iot  ablp  to  add  the  appearances  on  dissection : 
permission  to  open  the  bodj  having  been  denied  by  the  patient'^  re- 
latives. 

NO.  266.  2  o 
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Histcriei  of  two  Caits  of  acute  Inflammation  of  the  Spinal  Marrimr, 
By  Dr.  Pikel  (the  younger).  Originally  read  to  the  Society  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  of  Paris. 

MARY  BRISSET,  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  haying  al- 
ways enjoyed  good  health,  though  of  very  acute  nervous 
susceptibility,  was  accused  of  theft  in  the  house  in  which  she 
lived  as  a  servant,  and  discharged  in  consequence  of  the  false 
suspicions  entertsdned  respecting  her.  Her  menses,  which  had 
flowed  for  three  days,  were  immediately  suppressed^  She  was* 
deeply  affected  by  the  unmerited  treatment  she  had  received. 
On  the  third  day  from  this  time,  she  was  found  inber  bed  in  a 
state  of  complete  suspension  of  the  functions  of  the  sense  and 
the  understanding.  She  was  then  taken  to  the  H6tel-Dieu. 
After  remaining  there  six  weeks,  the  stupor  disappeared  ;  but 
a  state  of  demency  remained,  and  she  was,  consequently,  trans^ 
ferred  to  the  Salpetriere,  August  18,  1818.  At  the  time  of  her 
entry  here,  she  was  in  the  following  state:  Her  look  was  be- 
wildered ;  she  had  difficulty  in  articulating  words ;  her  answers 
ivere  slow,  difficult,  and  but  rarely  appropriate;  there  was 
great  want  of  energy,  but  not  paralysis,  of  all  the  limbs ;  she. 
lay  in  a  state  of  almost  continual  quietude,  though  she  some- 
times burst  into  violent  fits  of  anger  and  impatience.  The 
organic  functions  were  executed  perfectly  and  vigorously.  But 
slight  variations  in  the  state  of  the  patient  were  witnessed  dur- 
ing fifteen  months ;  it  was  only  observed  that  she  became  very 
fat.  On  the  15th  of  January,  1820,  she  was  seized,  in  the 
evening,  suddenly,  with  convulsions.  On  the  following  morun 
ing,  her  mouth  was  found  to  be  enveloped  in  froth  ;  her  eyes 
turned  upwards;  the  jaws  were  spasmodically  closed,  except 
fhatthe  teeth  were  grated  together ;  the  trunk  of  the  body  agi- 
tated with  convulsive  sliocks,  repeated  three  or  four  times  in  a 
minute  ;  the  limbs  were  motionless,  not  at  all  participating  in 
the  convulsions  of  the  body ;  the  pulse  full,  frequent,  irregular, 
and  tumultuous;  respiration  short,  oppressed,  and  precipitate; 
the  alvine  dejections  involuntary  ;  and  the  whole  of  the  body- 
covered  by  an  abundant  sweat,  of  a  strong  and  tenacious  odour, 
rising  in  vapour  from  the  patient.  The  state  of  earns  was 
profound.  For  three  days,  the  convulsions  of  the  trunk  were 
continually  repeated,  appearing  to  increase  in  strength  in  the 
evening,  and  accompanied  then  by  a  febrile  paroxysm.  The 
other  functions  were  similarly  disordered.  The  patient  died 
on  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  January,  without  having  had 
any  intermission  of  the  symptoms  above  designated. 

Examination  of  ike  hody^  ihirty^six  hours  after  death. 

The  exterior. "^Yidhit^  very  lusty.     The  muscles  of  the  face 
not  contracted.  . 

Th%  A^ad.— The  cranium  thick;  and  injected;  the  dura  mater 
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tbin,  almost  di^iphanous;  the  longltudioal  sinus  gorged  with 
hiood ;  the  arachnoid  presented,  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  the  frontal  and  parietal  regions,  traces  of  inflammation  of 
very  ancient  date ;  the  pia  mater  was  thickened  by  layers  of 
coagulated  lymph,  and  imbued  with  purulent  serous  fluid.  The 
cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  though  carefully  examined,  presented 
nothing  particular ;  the  ventricles  contained  but  little  serum ; 
the  cerebral  substance  was  firm  and  tenacious. 

The  spine  presented  nothing  remarkable  in  respect  to  its 
membranes;  but,  after  having  divided  the  dura  mater  of  the 
spinal  marrow  throughout  its  whole  length,  it  was  easy  to  dis- 
cern a  pultaceous  disorganization  of  the  medulla,  commencing 
in  the  situation  of  the  fourth  cervical  vertebra,  and  terminating 
itbout  the  fifth  lumbar.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  extent, 
the  nervous  pulp  was  reduced  to  a  sort  of  yellowish,  diffluent, 
and  inodorous,  porridge;  towards  the  lumbar  region,  it  re- 
sumed its  ordinary  consistence,  and  was  bathed  in  a  little  red- 
dish-coloured  serum..  The  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera 
were  perfectly  healthy  in  their  appearance  ;  the  interior  of  the 
stomach  wjas  of  a  light  rose  colour*;  the  uterus  was  very  small. 

'  Second  Caf^;— Felicia  Lepoigny,  of  a  sanguine  temperament, 
having  menstruated  at  eleven  years  of  age,  had  always  enjoyed 
good  health  until  her  fifteenth  year:  at  this  period,  she  was 
much  terrified  at  the  entry  of  the  Russians  into  the  village 
where  she  resided,  and  at  being  eagerly  pursued  by  one  of 
them,  in  consequence  of  which  she  was  seized  with  a  nt  of  epi- 
lepsy. Paroxysms  of  this  affection  were  afterwards  repeated, 
at  first  only  after  1^^  intervals,  but  these  gradually  became 
shorter,  and' her^^iitellectual  faculties  rapidly  declined.  She 
was  brought  to  the  Salpetriere  in  I8l6,  in  a  state  of  complete 
-  idiotism,  accompanied  with  epilepsy,  the  paroxysms  of  Ivhich 
recurred  every  fourth  or  fifth  day.  During  four  years,  hardly 
any  change  of  her  condition  was  observed.  On  the  7th  and 
8th  of  January,  1820,  the  fits  were  very  frequent ;  but  affer 
this  they  returned  to  their  ordinary  type,  until  the  'i3d  of  Ja- 
nuary, when  the  convulsions  succeecfed  each  other  with  incon- 
.  ceivable  rapidity.  Her  face  was  red  and  tumid ;  the  muscles  of 
the  eye  unequally  and  irregularly  contracted  ;  the  trunk  was 
alniost  incessantly  agitated  by  convulsions,  whilst  the  abd6mi- 
pal  muscles  were  convulsively: contracted  in  an  undulatory 
manner ;  the  limbs  presented  incoherent,  but  not  convulsive, 
movements;  sensibility,  and  the  intellectuial  faculties,  were  to- 
tally abolished ;  the  pulse  was  frequent,  irregular,  and  low ; 
respiration  short  and  laborious.  The  convulsions  and  the  other 
symptoips  persisted,  with  the  same  degree  of  intensity,  during 
th^  ¥4t^h ;  on  the  25tb,  in  the  evening,  the  patient  expired, 
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Ejlamtnation  of  the  body,  thirty  hours  after  death; 

The  e^/emn— The  muscles  of  the  face  convulsively,  but 
equally y  contracted;  the  countenance  is  red,  the  capillaries, 
gorged  with  blood  j  the  hymen  perfect,  and  very  apparent. 

The  head, — The  cranium  thick,  injected,  and  very  firm;  the' 
dura  mater  adherent  to  the  skull  about  the  right  parietal  fossa;' 
the  arachnoid  healthy^  but  injected.  The  cerebral  substance, 
of  the  ordinary  aspect  and  consistence>  presents  nothing  to  be 
noticed,  but  a  general  injection  of  its  blood-vesseIs>  and  a  re. 
markably  small  capacity  of  the  ventricles,  which  contain  a  little, 
serum.  The  cerebellum  is  somewhat  soft,  though  apparently 
healthy* 

The  spine,  on  its  cavity  being  laid  open  in  its  whole  es^tent^ 

S resents  a  very  intense  injection  of  its  venous  vesseU ;  the  me- 
uUary  substance  is  the  seat,  about  the  dorsal  region,  of  a  spe- 
cies of  disorganization  similar  to  that  found  in  the  case  of  Mary 
Brisset:  the  pultaceous  dijiorganization  commences,  superiorly,^ 
in  the  cervical  region  below  the  oriffin  of  the  nervous  plexus 
supplying  the  upper  extremities,  and  it  terminates  inferiorly  iu 
the  lumbar  region ;  between  these  two  points,  the  nervous  mass 
is  reduced  to  a  fluid  and  yellowish  porridge:  in  the  rest  of  its 
extent,  the  spinal  marrow  is  of  the  ordinary  appearance. 

The  thorax*^^The  lungs  are  healthy ;  but  the  right  one  pre- 
sents a  cicatrix  at  about  the  middle  of  its  costal  surface. 
The  abdominal  viscera  presented  nothing  remarkable* 


Ohiirvaiions  an  the  Structure  and  Use  of  the  Thj^roid  Glands  in  the 
Horse  J  and  ou  some  Diseases  of  that  Animal*  By  James  WhitEj; 
late  Veterinary  Surgeon  of  the  1st  or  Rojal  Dragoons;  and  Vete- 
riiiary  Surgeon  to  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Agricultural 
Society, 

IT  had  already  been  supposed,  by  several  anatomists* — ^from 
analogy  founded  on  its  structure,  situation,  and  the  natures 
of  the  fluid  found  in  its  cells,— that  the  thyroid  body  is  a  mu- 
cous gland,  and  that  its  excretory  ducts  open  into  the  larynx 
or  trachea;  but  the  truth  of  this  inference  bad  not  hitherto 
been  demonstrated  by  any  positive  evidence. f     I  have,  how<^ 

♦  See  Galen,  Beusu  Parthm;  and  Mqrgacsm,  Advera,  Anat.  t.  iii.  for  a  full 
acconnt  of  the  opinions  of  anatoftiists  on  this  subject  up  to  the  early  part  of  the 
tast  century. 

t  CuviBR  acknowledges  (in  \m  Lectures  on  Comparative  Anatomy)  that  w« 
are  ignorant  of  its  functions ;  and  the  only  remarks  he  makes  at  all  relative  to 
this  point  tend  to  show  that  it  exists  exclusively  in  tiie  mammalia,  and  is  present 
in  all  the  animals  of  this  class  ftxcepting  the  eelaceaj  Its  absence  in  animals  of 
this  family,  which  appear  to  be  devoid  of  voice,  has  led  to  an  inference  that  it  i« 
connected  with  this  function ;  but  this  iiiference  is  somewhat  opposed  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  present  in  the  porpus^  which  is  not  known  td  possess  the  power  of  voice. 
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evoTt  sflctisfactoriij  ascertained,  by  means  of  injectioBS  mrith  ibk, 
that  it  is  a  mucous  gland,  and  that  its  excretory  ducts  open  into 
the  iarynx:  the  termination  of  them  may  be  readily  seen  as 
minute  papillary  eminences,  especially  on  the  epiglottis  and 
superior  parts  of  the  larynx.  The  excretory  duct^  are  conti^ 
nued  down  orer  the  rima  glottidis  into  the  trachea,  especially 
at  its  posterior  part,  where  the  bronchial  membrane  is  thrown 
off  from  the  cartilages,  and  the  interyening  space  is  filled  up 
with  cellular  membrane. 

These  excretory  ducts  communicate  with  the  c^h  in  the 
substance  of  the  thyroid  gland,  (or,  more  properly  speakings 
glands/  for  it  is  obviously  constituted  of  two  ghinds  united  to- 
gether by  a  band  of  dense  cellular  texture.  The  division  is 
very  evident  in  several  of  the  ape  tribe,  and  in  bats  the  two  are 
completely  separate;)  and  hence  it  is,  as  I  shall  presently 
show,  that  diseases  of  this  gland  often  l^ul  to  troublesome  dis- 
orders of  the  respiratory  organs.*  The  secretion  of  those 
glands  sometimes  becomes  too  abundant,  and  is  also  morbid  in 
its  qualities^  which,  being  poured  into  the  iarynx,  produces 
irritation  there,  and  not  unfrequently  ulceration,  especially  in 
the  edges  of  the  rima  of  the  glottis  ;  and  hence  the  worst,  kinds 
of  roaring  arise. 

*  There  are  several  cases  on  record  that  seem  to  show  that  this  is  equally  the 
case  in  regard  to  the  human  body.  Before  I  notice  these,  I  should  remark  that 
it  is  an  extraordinary  oircnmstance  that  the  observations  of  Bordeu  on  this  snb- 
ject  have  been  «o  little  attended  to  by  anatomists.  Borden  says  (in  hisRechinhes 
AnaiomiqueM  sur  les  GUmd€$,  §  xlii.)  that  the  first  riuf  of  tlie  trachea  is  always 
perforated  by  one,  two,  or  three  foramina,  about  the  middle  of  its  anterior  sur« 
face.  This  was  first  observed  by  him  on  dissecting  a  larynx  before  a  fire :  on  thfe 
thyroid  gland,  which  was  extremely  large,  being  removed,  he  foond  the  ring 
above  mentioned  abnost  osseous,  but  sufiicienUy  diaphooous  to  oermit  him  to 
perceive,  by  means  of  the  fire,  two  foramina,  which  were  covered  by  fipe  mem- 
D.ranes,  easily  separable.  These  foramina;  he  felt  satisfied,  existed  naturally  in 
Hhe  cartilage.:  they  were  situate  one  on  the  side  of  the  otiier,  were  of  an  ovat 
shape,  and  of  about  a  line  in  extent  in  their  shortest  diameter.  After  this,  he 
always  discovered  openings  of  this  kind,  most  ordinarily  two,  though  sometimey 
one  and  sometimes  three  were  found  to  be  present.  'Ihey  are,  he  remarks,  very 
different  tt^m  tlie  small  irregular  holes  dispersed  here  and  there  in  the  trachea  and 
thyroid  cartilage ;  and  be  inferred,  from  their  situation,  that  tljey  were  connected 
with  the  thyroid  glands.  That  such  was  the  case,  he  became  niore  confident 
■ome  time  afterwards,  on  dissecting  the  body  of  a  person  who  had  snfiered  a 
violent  death.  -On  examining  the  internal  surface  of  the  trachea^  in  the  situation 
above  described,  without  having  touched  the  thyroid  gland,  he  fouad  the  mem- 
brane lining  it  full  of  small  holes;  asd  on  passing  bristles,  lighily,  through  five  of 
those  openings,  they  assembled  together,  tfarcie  on  one  side  and  two  on  tiie  other^ 
in  the  Q{)eniag8  in  the  ring  of  the  trarhea  above  mentioned ;  and,  continuing  to 
urge  them  forwards,  in  a  gentle  manner,  they  passed  into  the  substance  of  the 
tliyroid  gland.  Lamujie,  of  Montpellier,  was  present  on  this  occasion.  The 
same  results  were  witnessed  in  several  experimeuts  on  otiier  snbjectSi  He  also 
says,  that  the  thyroid  gland  was  inflated  by  blowing  through  those  openings.  I 
have  been  informed  that  Mr.  Copland  Hutcuison  (in  a  paper  lately  read  to 
the  Medical  and  ChirurgicaL  Society,  on  the  Cure  of  Brondiocele  .by  Seton,)  baa 
stated  that  Mr.  Fou^re  has  mentioned  a  communication  between  the  larynx  and 
this  gland,  which  was  infiated  by  bio  wing  .air  into  the  larynx  properly  secured  by 
ligatures ',  but,  whether  the  inflation  was  produced  through  some  communicating 
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The  disordered  secretion  of  the  thyroid  glands  has  appeared 
to  Originate  from  improper  feeding,  especially  with  bad  bay, 
or  such  as  is  made  too  late,— «that  is,  after  the  seed  has  formed. 
The  tender  shoots  with  which  grass  abounds  at  the  proper  pe- 
riod for  mowing,  and  which  are  richly  supplied  with  saccharine 
juices,  become  then  tough. and  fibrous,  and  the  saccharine  juice 
that  is  not  directed  to  the  seed-stalks  is  Qonverted  into  fecula 
and  neutral  salts.  Such  hay,  then,  abounds  with  materials  for 
forming  acrimonious  secretions,  and  is  greatly  deficient  in  sac* 
charine  or  nutritious  matter.  Betides  this,  such  hay  is  apt  to 
produce  a  depraved  and  inordinate  appetite,  by  which  the  horse 
is  led  to  eat  to  excess ;  and  hence  additional  means  are  establish^ 
for  the  production  of  disorders  of  the  respiratory  organs:  for  the 
secretion  of  the  whole  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchial 
tubes  and  air-cells ^ — as  they  are  improperly  named,  for  they  are 
really  tubes,  though  capable  of  being  dilated  in  certain  parts  by 
injections  or  quicksilver,  and  of  being  made  to  assuoie  an  appear, 
ance  which  has  led  to  this  erroneous  term  for  them, — as  weji  as  of 
the  thyroid  gland,  becomes  too  abundant,  and  probably  also 
morbid  in  quality ;  and  thus  some  are  plugged  up  and  oblite* 
rated,  while  otliers  are  distended  and  ruptured,  and  the  air  is 
effused  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax.  These  consequences, 
with  a  debilitated  state  of  the  muscles  of  respiration,  are  the 
pauses  of  those  symptoms  called  broktfi'-windj  which  may  b^ 

E reduced  solely  by  the  improper  use  of  hay,  and  especially  of 
ad  hay.  It  is  commonly  immediately  excited  by  the  immo^ 
derate  exertions  to  which  the  animal  is  impelled  at  a  time  when 
the  stomach  and  bowels  are  loaded  with  food  and  excrements 
and  the  air-^essels  replete  with  mucus. 

Having  noticed  the  ill  qualities  of  bad  hay,  that  is,  hay  made 
after  the  seed  is  formed,  it  ipay  be  expected  th^t  I  shall  $ay 
something  of  good  hay,  that  is,  hay  which  is  mown  when  the 
grass  is  breaking  out  into  flowers :  (which  is  generally  in  the 
beginning  of  June:)  such  grass  abounds  with  young  and 
tender  shoots,  full  of  saccharine  juices,  and,  when  dried  and 
properly  fermented  in  the  mow,  it  is  of  a  green  colour,  and  con- 
tains various  grasses,,  commonly  called  herbage.  This  is  the 
hay,  and  this  only,  which  should  be  given  to  horses  and  cattle. 

19,  Vineyardsy  Bath;  Feb.  7, 1821. 

ducts,  or  that  the  air  insinuated  itself  into  the  cellular  substance  of  the  part, 
does  not  appear.  He  recommends  that  examinations  of  the  parts  in  cases  of 
monstrosities  and  disease,  should  be  made,  as  tlie  structure  of  parts  has  some« 
times  been  discovered  by  this  means,  nvhen,  from  their  minuteness,  they,  in  the 
natural  state,  dude  our  researches.  Borden,  in  regard  to  thin  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, mention!!  a  case  in  which  an  abscess  of  thisj^land  was  suddenly  evacuated 
through  the  trachea,  without  any  previous  disorder  in  the  respiration  of  the  pa? 
tient;  another,  where  mucous  matter,  in  great  abundance,  was  expectorated, 
and  which  appeared  to  come  from  the  same  source ;  and  several  othef s,  teodiqa 
to  establish,  more  or  less  generally,  the  same  inferences.  «.         -^ 
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Auxiliary  Sciences* 


Floriferis  at  apes  in  saltibas  omQlalibant, 
Omnia  n«8  Itidem  defHweimor  aorea  dicta. 


Extracts  of  the  Report  from  the  Seleet  Committee  of  the  House  of 

Commons  om  the  Doctrine  of  the  Contagion  of  the  Plague,  in  1819* 

JwiSy  25°  die  Jkfar*y,  1819. 

Sir  John  Jackson,  Baronet,  in  the  Chair. 

Sir  Arthur  Brooke  Faulkner,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

STATE  the  opportunities  yon  have  had  of  considering  the  plague, 
and  the  nature  of  contagious  distempers  in  general,  in  the  course 
of  your  practice  ?— The  only  opportunity  I  have  had  of  seeing  the 
plague  was  in  the  island  of  Malta. 

On  what  occasion  ? — ^In  the  year  1813. 

When  the  plague  prevailed? — When  the  plague  prevailed  in  the 
island. 

Wha|  situation  at  the  time  did  you  hold  ?— I  was  physician  to  the 
forces.  I  was  the  only  staff  physician  employed  during  the  greater 
part  of  that  service. 

Was  yon  there  at  the  time  it  broke  out  first  ? — I  was. 

And  attended  as  a  medical  man  during  the  whole  coarse  of  it  ? — Not 
during  the  whole  course.  I  did  not  attend  officially  until  the  army 
became  infected.  I  was  not  permitted  when  the  nati?es  only  were  in. 
fected. 

But  you  was  present! — I  was  present  during  the  whole  period  of 
the  plague. 

And  practised  as  one  of  the  principal  men  of  the  army  ?— After  the 
army  became  infected,  I  practised  as  physician  to  the  forces. 

What  is  your  opinion  respecting  the  mode  in  which  the  plague,  in 
general,  is  generated  and  communicated  ?-— I  believe  it  is  generated  or 
produced  by  a  contagion  sui  generis^  quite  peculiar  and  specific,  and 
that  it  is  communicated  only  by  contact  or  close  association  with  the 
person  or  thing  infected. 

What  are  your  reasons  for  believing  that  it  is  communicated  only  by 
contact  or  association,  and  not  by  a  certain  state  of  the  air  ?— My 
reasons  arc  drawn  from  the  course  the  plague  took  from  its  first  en. 
trance  into  the  island  of  Malta,  until  its  cessation.  It  was  communi. 
cated  in  the  first. instance  in  the  direct  line  of  contact.  It  could  be 
traced  to  have  been  propagated  In  the  direct  line"  of  contact  in  the  city 
of  Valetta,  and  from  the  city  into  most  of  the  cassals  or  villages^  where 
srny  history  could  be  obtained  of  its  introduction. 
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Will  jou  h^ve  the  goodness  to  state  the  instances  of  its  commuDi. 
cation  by  contact,  during  your  own  experience  at  Malta,  from  your 
own  knowledge  ? — The  first  case  of  the  communication  of  the  plague 
was,  in  my  opinion,  from  a  Tessel,  the  San  Nicola,  in  the  harbour,  to 
the  family  of  a  person  of  the.nama  of  Salvator  Boi^g. 

The  vessel  lay  in  what  harbour  I — It  was  lying  in  the  harbour  con^ 
tiguous  to  the  city  of  Valetta ;  the  harbour  is  called  Marsamuchetts. 

State  the  circumstances  ? — To  prove  that  it  was  from  this  vessel  the 
infection  was  received,  I  shall  crave  permission  to  read  a  letter  ad- 
dressed by  myself  to  the  governor.  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  the  verbal 
accuracy  of  the  letter*  After  the  vessel  arrived  in  the  harbour  in 
March,  the  whole  town  became  extremely  alarmed,  and  among  the  rest 
myself.  I  understood,  (but  this  I  csinnot  pretend  to  vouch  for,)  that 
several  merchants  had  remonstrated  against  the  vessel  remaining  in 
the  harbour.  '  Participating  in  the  common  alarm,  I  thought  it  my 
duty,  though  not  called  upon  in  my  official  situation,  to  represent  the 
consequences  that  appeared  inevitable  in  permitting  the  ship  to  lie 
there;  and  therefore,  though  not  solicited,  I  communicated  the  fol. 
lowing  letter  to  the  governor : 

^^  Sir, — Although  in  offering  the  fotlowittg  observations  relative  to 
the  means  of  preserving  this  garrison  from  the  calamitous  distemper 
with  which  it  is  threatened,  f  should  not  be  altogether  able  to  elude  a 
charge  of  intrusion  upon  the  province  of  the  health-officer,  yet,  being 
th£^  only  physician  to  his  Majesty's  forces  on  this  station,  I  trust  yoer 
£xcelledcy  may  be  pleased  to  see  that  the  contribution  of  my  opinion 
at  such  a  juncture  (though  it  has  not  been  called  for),  is  not  unjusti. 
fiably  at  variance  with  my  duty.  It  was  my  intention  to  have  bad  thu 
honour  of  addressing  your  Excellency  on  this  subject  some  time  ago, 
and  previous  to  the  malady  being  reported  to  be  so  close  in  our  vici- 
nity. The  melancholy  fate  of  the  surrounding  countries  which  have 
lately  fallen  a  prey  to  its  ravages,  left  in  my  mind  no  doubt  as  to  the 
expediency  of  such  a  proceeding.  My  purpose  was,  however,  for 
the  present  over-ruled  by  certain  of  my  friends,  who  could  not  be 
brought  to  bslieve  that  the  evil  was  in  the  least  likely  to  approach  so 
near  to  ourselves.  If  credit  can  be  placed  in  the  report  of  the  day, 
these  expectations  have  proved  illusory,  and  therefore  I  can  no  longer 
apprehend  that  my  addressing  your  Excellency  on  this  subject  should 
be  deemed  improper.  I  shall  consequently  hasten  to  submit  for  your 
consideration  a  proposal,  from  which,  obvious  as  it  certainly  is,  I  am 
led  to  think  considerable  advantage  might  still  be  derived  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Malta  against  the  introduction  of  plague.  With  this  view 
I  would  suggest^  that  neither  the  harbour  of  Marsamuchetts,  nor  the 
island  there  usually  allotted  to  quarantine,  should,  upoii  the  present 
emergency,  be  accessible  to  any  arrivals  from  suspected  ports;  and  there- 
fare  that  some  more  distant,  yet  commodiouS)  place  be  sought  out^ 
whichy  after  being  insulated  from  all  intercourse  with  the  population, 
should  exclusively  be  destined  for  the  reception  of  all  persons  with  any 
suspicion  of  the  disease.  Some  information  which  I  have  lately  received 
will  not  allow  me  to  doubt,  sir,  that  such  a  place  may  be  found ;  and 
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tiiai  (he  vessels,  cargoes  and  drews  of  infected  s&ips^  could  be  fisposed 
of  ID  such  a  secure  manner  as  to  allow  of  theleast  poinble  risk.  Unless 
called  open,  I  will  not  trouble  your  Excellency  with  any  detail  of  par- 
ticulars by  which  my  proposal  might  be  carried  iaio  effect.  Whether 
the  apprehensions  aboot  the  existence  of  plague  in  our  ticioity  \e 
siffficiently  founded  or  otherwise,  I  cannot  resist  conyiction  that  the 
measure  I  fa^ve  been  proposing  would,  in  time  of  such  peril,  have  heea 
at  the  first  of  much  impertance.  Assuming  as  «  fact  that  there  exists 
DO  longer  any  reason  to  doubt  that  the  disease  has  made  its  appearancn 
ill  the  neighbouring  quarantine  ground,  the  dangers  arising  from  the 
extreme  proximityof  that  situation  to  so  many  adjacent  shores,  and  ta 
so  verj  populous  a  neigfabourhood  as  this,  are,  In  my  humble  judgw 
ment,  too  obvious  to  require  comment;  since  the  points  of  invasion  by 
so  formidable  an  enemy  are  thereby  so  much  more  multiplied.  How 
awfully  has  the  experience  of  other  times  informed  us,  that  in  this, 
and  in  similar  situations  of  exposure,  the  phigue  has  found  its  way.  In. 
defiance  of  the  most  vigilant  regulations.  It  is  this  reflection  which 
has  chiefly  prevailed  with  me  to  submit  the  above  proposition  to  your 
Excellency;  by  the  prompt  adoption  of  which,  it  appears  to  me,  the 
best  chance  would  be  afforded  of  checking  the  approaches  of  a  eahu 
mity,  which  even  a  little  delay  might  baflle  the  best  efforts  to  oppose, 
rhope,  sir,  the  urgency  of  the  occasion  wilt  atone  for  any  imperfec* 
tions  in  this  letter  attendant  upon  haste  and  anxiety ;  and  that  you 
will  believe  me,  with  the  most  zealous  concern  for  the  interests  of  his 
Majesty's  army  and  the  people  here  committed  to  your  governance^ 
your  Excellency*s  most  obedient,  &c. 

"  A.  Brooke  Faulkner, 

<<  Phyaician  to  the  Forces.* 

Such  was  the  letter  I  had  the  honour  of  addressing  to  the  commander 
16  chief. 

Go  on  with  your  detail? — My  apprehension  of  the  disease  finding 
its  way  into  Valctta,  from  the  lazaretto  and  p]ague.ship,  arose  from 
my  knowledge  that  the  persons  appointed  as  guardianas  were  taken 
from  the  lowest  part  of  the  community,  and  paid,  as  it  appeared  4o  me, 
very  inadequately,  somewhere  from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  a-day  ;  and  having 
recollected,  from  reading  the  history  of  a  plague  that  visited  the  same 
island  in  16/5,  that  it  crept  on  shore  from  an  infected  vessel  nnob* 
served,  I  thought  I  was  justified  in  entertaining  the  same  fears  on  the 
present  occasion.  Accordingly,  on  the  1 6th  of  this  month,  six  days 
after  this  letter  was  presented  to  his  Excellency  Lieut..General  Oaks, 
the  first  infected  case  occurred  in  the  town  of  Valetta ;  it  was  the  case 
61  the  daughter  of  Salvator  Borg.  She  died  with  well-marked  syrap. 
toms  of  the  disease,  I  think  on  the  19th  April.  Two  other  persons  of 
the  same  family  died  on  the  2d  May,  all  with  well-marked  symptoms 
<lf  the  disease. 

Will  you  trace  the  communication  between  them  and  the  vessel? — 
From  the  family  of  Borg  it  made  its  way  in  a  direct  line  into  the  fa- 
mily of  one  Maria  Agius,  a  school-mistress,  who,  together  with  others 
she  immediately  communicated  with,  were  attacked  by  the  plague;  and 
all  of  whom  (with  some  of  her  scholars,  1  heard^)  wete  seioed  or  pe» 
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risked  with  well-marked  sjmptoms  of  fbe  diseaBe.  I  ought  to  reTert 
to  that  part  of  yonr  enquiry  which  is  of  most  consequeocey  namely, 
the  communication  between  the  vessel  and  the  town  of  Valetta.  I , 
hold  it  as  hardly  requiring  proof  that  the  disease  should  hare  found  its 
w^  from  an  infected  ship  in  the  harbour,  when  I  consider  the  appa- 
rent connexion  between  the  cause  and  effect,  arising  out  of  tbo 
arriyal  of  the  vessel  and  the  almost  immediate  verification  of  my  pre. 
diction  to  the  governor ;  and  recollect,  besides,  that  the  island  had  not 
^  been  infected  for  136  years  before.  I  consider  these  circumstances  as 
conclusive.  But,  in  the  next  place,  some  new  linen  was  discovered  in 
the  house  of  Salvator  Borg,  which  was  confidently  rumoured  to  have 
been  brought  from  the  infected  vessel ;  and  it  was  further  stated,  (but 
of  this  I  have  no  certain  authority,)  Uiat  when  the  vessel  returned  to 
Alexandria,  the  infected  place  from  whence  it  came,  there  were  some 
bales  missing. 

Have  yon  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  family  infected,  among 
whom  the  disease  broke  out,  had  direct  communication  with  the  ship  ; 
and  what  means  have  you  of  knowing  it  ? — When  I  consider  what  ap- 
peared to  me  the  imperfect  state  of  the  quarantine  system  at  Malta,  I 
can  only  say,  I  think  it  an  event  not  improbableUhat  some  of  the  fa- 
mily might  have  got  goods  from  this  vessel. 

*  Can  you  state  that  any  communication  took  place,  and  what,  be-, 
tween  the  family  of  Borg  and  the  family  of  Maria  Aglns,  where  the 
disorder  next  appeared  ? — ^The  families  of  Maria  Agius  and  Borg  were 
intimately  acquainted  with  each  other,  and  she  was  constantly  em- 
ployed in  relieving  the  afflictions  of  the  latter  when  taken  ill  of  the 
plague. 

From  the  family  of  Agius  could  you  trace  the  progress  of  contagion 
to  any  other  family  ?«»For  my  own  part  I  dropped  the  inquiry  there: 
thefod  of  contagion  became  so  rapidly  multiplied,  that  it  appeared  to 
me  impossible  to  carry  the  investigation  in  a  direct  line  further  in  that 
populous  city;  but  I  am  in  possession  of  documents  furnished  to  me 
by  one  of  the  captains  of  the  lazaretto  himself,  a  man  of  strict  inte- 
grity^ and  many  years  employed  in  that  official  situation,  showing  that 
the  contagion  made  its  way  in  a  direct  line  from  Valetta  into  most  of 
the  infected  cassals  or  villages :  these  documents  I  can  produce,  if 
required.  In  the  next  place,  in  pursuing  the  course  of  the  disease  by 
contagion,  I  should  beg  leave  to  remark,  as  a  very  important  circum- 
stance, that  the  means  of  its  communication  to  the  small  contiguous 
island  of  Gozo,  at  a  late  period  of  the  calamity,  can  be  distinctly  made 
out.  A  roan  belonging  to  an  infected  family  in  one  of  the  cassals  made 
his  escape  with  a  box  of  clothes  into  a  neighbouring  cottage ;  it  was 
speedily  found  out  that  he  had  escaped,  and  he  was  accordingly  ap- 
prehended and  sent  to  the  lazaretto.  On  his  enlargement  from  the 
lazaretto,  he  returned  to  his  cottage  where  he  took  this  box  of  clothes, 
that  had  ne?er  been  suspected  to  he  there,  but  had  been  concealed ; 
and  he  hired  a  boat  and  carried  this  box  of  clothes  to  the  island  of 
Go%o«  The  first  family  infected  on  the  island  was  the  family  at  whose 
house  he  arrived,  and  to  which  place  he  carried  the  box  of  clothes.  It 
was  a  marriage  present,  I  understood ;  and  a  priest  acquainted  in  the 
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family  was  one  of  the  first  TictiiDS;  he  dted  with  well-marked  8jmp« 
toms  of  the  plague.  I  have  not  had  it  in  my  power  to  trtee  the  direct 
commnniGation  further.  < 

Did  the  individual  who  conveyed  the  clothes  take  the  plague;  was 
he  himself  infected  ?*-^I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  question,  bat 
I  rather  think  he  was.  Many  persons  were  not  infected  by  tlie  dis« 
ease,  that  were  taken  from  the  very  bosom  of  those  families  who  aH 
died  of  it. 

Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  this  person  had  communicatioa 
personally  with  the  individual  who  took  the  complaint,  as  well  as  by 
giving  the  goods?— >He  lived  in  the  family ;  there  was  a  marriage  abont 
io  take  place,  or  had  taken  place  in  it. 

How  long  after  he  got  this  box  of  clothes  was  it  before  the  disease 
broke  out?— Within  a  short  time. 

What  length  of  time  were  the  clothes  locked  up  in  the  box,  between 
the  time  of  their  being  infected  and  the  box  being  opened,  and  the 
clothes  given  to  the  people  in  Gozo? — During  the  term  of  his  quanta. 
tine,  I  believe  somewhere  about  twenty  days;  I  am  not  quite  prepared 
to  answer  when  it  was  opened.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  the  box  was 
carried  by  this  man  to  a  cottage,  and  was  concealed  from  those  who 
went  to  take  him  to  the  lazaretto. 

Do  you  know  whether  any  person  In  the  cottage  where  the  box  was 
deposited,  took  the  plague  ?— I  cannot  answer  that  question. 

Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  communication,  any  thing 
that  could  have  conveyed  the  disorder  from  thj^  ship  San  Nicola  to  the 
family,  except  the  linen  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any  thing ;  I  rest  my 
whole  evidence  on  what  I  before  specifically  staled,  namely,  the  ten- 
dency of  the  disease  to  propagate  in  a  direct  line,  and  the  circum- 
stance of  my  prediction  being  followed  in  four  or  five  days  by  its 
consummation ;  and  the  collateral  consideration  of  the  island  not  hav.^ 
Ing  been  infected  with  the  plague  for  130  years. 

And  yon  conceive  that  to  have  been  a  sufficient  canse  to  account  for 
the  propagation  of  the  plague? — I  should  think  so.  I  beg  to  be  un« 
derstood  in  giving  this  evidence,  that  I  was  not  present  myself,  and 
therefore  I  cannot  speak  with  confidence  as  to  the  linen  being  found 
in  Borg's  house;  I  did  not  see  the  linen  myself.  As  to  the  other  chr- 
cumstance  of  the  disease  propagating  in  a  direct  line  to  the  cassals,  I 
had  the  documents  from  one  of  the  captains  of  the  lazaretto. 

You  have  stated  that,  in  the  family  of  Borg,  and  in  that  of  Maria 
Agins  the  school.mistress,  and  also  in  the  family  in  the  island  of  Gozo, 
the  different  individuals  died  with  well-marked  symptoms  of  the  plague : 
do  you  state  the  well-marked  symptoms  of  the  plague  to  have  appeared, 
from  your  own  individual  knowledge,  or  from  information  derived 
from  others  ? — From  information  derived  from  others.  With  respect 
to  the  first  case,  I  had  official  information  communicated  by  the  head 
of  my  department;  I  received  an  official  letter  from  him  on  the  sub- 
ject. With  respect  to  Maria  Agius,  it  was  a  fact  so  notoriously 
knowo,  that  I  apprehend  any  evidence  on  this  point  would  be  qnne. 
ceasary.  With  respect  to  the  infection  of  the  cassals  in  a  direct  line, 
my  evidence,  as  I  have  stated  above,  rests  on  the  written  statement  of 
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obe  of  the  taptaios  of  the  lasaietto,  employed  in  the  service  during'  thf?- 
plague  of  Malta. 

Is  he  a  medical  man  ?— It  is  not  necessary  he  should  foe  so  to  fill  thaf 
oiBce. 

With  jrespect  lo  Go<o  ?— r-With  respeet  to  Gozo^  I  have  the  informa* 
tion  of  some  respectable  authority^  but  I  do  not  recollect  his  name  i  it 
is,  however*  a  weU-known  fact* 

Then,  in  point  of  fact,  not  one  of  these  cases  in  which  you  state  the 
syrtqplfims  to  have  existed*  was  from  your  own  personal  observation } — 
Not  oKii^.  I  was  not  officially  employed :  I  offered  my  services  in  the 
native  hospital ;  but  they  were  not  received,  on  this  ground,  that  they 
might  be  wanted  for  the  army. 

Had  ydu  any  intermitlent  or  other  fever  at  Malta,  durins  the  plagued 
—I  had  none  under  my  own  immediate  eye  or  care ;  but  I  understood 
there  were  a  feW|  and  those  very  mild,  principally  occurring,  or  indeed 
altogether  occurringj  towfirds  the  autumn  or  the  latter  end  of  the  year 
1813 ;  but,  as  I  have  not  seen  any  of  the  cases,  I  tan  only  s|)eak  from 
hearsay. 

Did  those  instances  occur  before  the  plague  broke  outi — They  had, 
I  understood,  been  occasionally  numerous  in  preceding  years. 

The  instances  you  state  to  have  prevailed  before  tlie  plague  broke 
out,  were  they  the  marsh  fevers  P-^I  am  not  aware  that  any  had  occur* 
red  the  year  before;  i.  e,  I  cannot  specify  myself,  on  my  own  authority, 
that  any  occurred  the  year  before ;  but  1  understood  that  they  w^re  of 
frequent  oecurrence  in  every  year.  ' 

Was  the  plague  particularly  prevalent  in  the  places  where  the  marsh 
fevers  prevailed? — Not  at  all  particularly  prevalent  where  the  marsb 
fevers  were  most  generally  produced. 

Is  tliere  any  similarity  between  the  marsh-fever  in  Malta  apd  the 
plague  ?— 1  never  could  trace  any  series  of  symptoms  that  could  lead 
me,  in  the  slightest  degree,  to  suspect  any  identity  between  them ;  but 
I  have  kvQwn  the  plague  to  personate,  in  certain  symptoms,  almost 
every  possible  forxn  of  fever,  and  I  have  known  it  ^o  be  entirely  free 
from  every  kind  of  fever :  there  is  no  certain  type  to  which  it  can  be 
affixed. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  is  no  distinct  symptom  that  marks 
the  plague  as  distinct  from  every  other  fever  ? — I  do  mean  to  say,  that 
fever  is  not  an  essential  attribute  of  the  plague;  it  is  frequently  mortal 
where  there  is  no  fever.  It  is  an  extraordinarily  anomalous  disease,  which 
defies  (I  should  ratlier  say,  has  almost  defied,)  definition.  Dr.  Culleo, 
1  conceive,  has  defined  it  best;  but  even  his  definition  is  not  a  correct 
one.  In  fact,  I  may  say,  it  has  hitherto  baffled  nosologists  scientifically 
to  define  it. 

Are  there  not  symptoms  that  distinguish  the  plague  In  a  manner  that , 
cannot  be  mistaken  ? — There  are  symptoms  which  are  sometimes  called 
characteristic  symptoms,  but  they  are  not  constantly  present.  The 
most  frequent  and  constant  symptom  was  a  peculiar  cast  of  the  eye, 
and  a  certain  appearance  of  the  tongue;  the  eye  had  the  appearance 
described  by  Russel,  of  a  muddy  duU  colour ;  1  believe  that  to  be  tl^e 
most  frequeut  and  most  characteristic  symptom  of  the  plague.    As  to 
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foiiba^  OjlM*btidck«U  af^d  ^ppfi^a^fP  on  tliie  skif>»  tbey  are  dot  constant. 
In  many  of  tbe  tuo$t  jfataj  case^^  the  patient  perished  before  the  bubo^ 
or  any  other  eruptHm  nijide  tlieir  appearance;  many  ijvitbout  any  oth^ 
appeamnoe  tJian  ttiat  pf  tbe,^y^. 

What  was  tto  at^le  pf  thje  pulse  P-^-The  pulpe  bad'  been  felt  opca- 
sionally,  through  a  toba<%0*leaf;,  and  was  in  mstuy  instances  extremely 
rapid.  The  fine  for  feelmg  a  pulse  was  seversil  days'  quai-antine ;  if  any 
medical  man  had  fek  a  pul^e^  be  was  subject  to  this  quarantine. 

Can  you  show  that  prompt  separation  has  been  effectual  in  securing; 
persons  from  contagion ?—tI  can^  in  ma^y.  instances:  the  instances 
would  be  difiicult  to  detail,  they  are  so  numerous. 

Did  the  diseaiie  extend  to  Sicily,  or  the  neighbouring  islands  ?— It  did 
>  not  extend  to  Sicily^  iu:  ^consequence  of  tb^  prompt  precautions  thsit 
were  adopted  2  and>  bad  there  been  the  same  at  Malta,  my  persuasion 
is  that  tbe  disease  would  have  been  resisted  in  limine^ 

Were  quarantine  restrictions  fiound  effectual  iu  resisting  the  plagqe^at 
Malta?-— Wherever  proper  quarautine  restriQtioBS  were  imposed  witb  - 
firmness,  steadiness,  and  promptness,  they  seemed  to  be  altogetli^r 
«£fectuatin  preventing  the  extension  c^  contagion  ;  but  the  quarantine 
system  seemed  to  me  so  extremely  lax  fro.m  the  beginning,  for  several 
jBOUthSy  that  it  would  have  been  next  to  impossible  the  disease  should 
not  have  been  widely  disseminated  through  the  island.  I  may  ^nunie- 
rate  fis  instances  of  this.  l^iLity  in  our  quar$intine  system  at  Malta,  that 
there  was  no  complete  census  taken  of  the  population,  with  a  view  of 
detectmg  cases  of  infection,  until,  I  think,  the  19th  May,  1819.  Theise 
was  not  a  complete  and  sufficient  corps  of  trusty  guards  until  the  month 
x>f  August ;  tbe  people  were  not  shut  up  in  their  bouses  until,  I  thinks  the 
month  of  August :  that  is«  not  universally  shut  up ;  probably  partially* 
It  is  notoriotis  that  contact  constantly  took  place  in  the  street^  prevaous 
to  tbe  organization  of  this  corps  of  guards,  aiid  the  shutting  up  of  the 
inhabitants  in  their  houses^  I  have  official  documents  to  prove  all  the^ 
points  I  have  been  just  stating. 

Was  the  plague  evar  known  to  be  received  in  Uie  lazarettos  ?— ^It  has 
been  known.  I  have  ^eard  many  inst^eces  related  to  me.  by  the 
Maltese^  and  here  is  evidence  of  one :  I  have  brought  the  title-page  pf 
a  book,  which  represents  a  monument  raised  to  the  memory  of  a  gr^iud 
master  for  having  arrested  the  disease. 

In.  what  year  ? —  1 7  43. 

Do  yon  know  any  thing  of  the  introduction  of  the  former  plague  th^t  , 
rava^gcni  Malta,  and  when  did  it  occur  ? — I  bfg  tg  r^fer  to  a  paper  I 
published  on  the  disease,  during  my  engagement  on  tbe  plague  at 
Malta,  which  was  communicated  to  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgi- 
cal Journal,  and  published  1st  April,  18)4.  The  passage  I. wish  to 
read  to  the  Committee,  is  this:  '*  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  the 
history  of  the  introduction  of  the  plague,  when  it  made  such  great  ra- 
vages on  the  last  occasion  on  the  island,  about  a  century  ago,  was  nearly 
similar  to  what  is  circulated  of  the  present;  being  attributed  to  some 
linen  brought  from  a  Levant  vessel  by  a  Maltese  shopkeeper,  wliicl^, 
after  producing  the  disease  in  all  those  who  fir^t  came  in  contact  wit(i 
it^  ultimately  disseminated  the  malady  throughout  the  whole  population.'' 
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During  the  late  plague  at  Malta  m  18 13,  was  the  disease  arrested 
%vlien  the  quarantine  system  was  rigidly  acted  upon  ? — It  was ;  fl'om  tlie 
inoment  that  an  adequate  and  regularly-organized  police  was  establish- 
edy  and  the  inhabitants  shut  up  ui  their  houses,  and  other  strict  mea* 
sures  of  quarantine  enforced,  (which  was  the  case  at  a  very  late  period, ) 
iu  the  month  of  August,  the  plague  did  rapidly  decline. 

How  was  the  disease  stopped  at  last? — By  what  I  have  just  stated  ; 
by  the  organization  of  a  sulHcient  corps  of  trusty  guards  and  police  re- 
strictions, and  by  shutting  the  inhabitants  up  in  their  houses.  I  could 
name  a  number  of  other  circumstances  connected  with  the  means  of 
preventing  it. 

How  were  the  medical  attendants  preserved? — With  respect  to  the 
military  hospital,  of  which  I  can  speak  from  experience,  the  hospital  in 
which  I  attended,  (the  pest-hospital,)  the^  were,  in  my  opipion,  pre- 
served by  wearing  a  dress  of  oiled  silk,  which  prevented  the  possibility 
of  any  contact  of  infected  matter  with  the  skin,  and  probably  also  by 
Its  promoting  free  and  copious  perspiration,  and  in  consequence  pre- 
^venting  absorption. 

When  was  the  plague  stopped;  at  what  time  ? — I  am  not  quite  sure 
whether  it  was  in  December. 

Can  you  state  when  it  began  to  decline  ?»-It  began  before  the  month 
of  August. 

What  do  you  conceive  the  hottest  period  of  the  year  at  Malta? — I 
am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  question;  1' believe  the  month  of  August. 
I  have  kept  a  thermometrical  table  ;  but,  having  it  pnly  for  one  year, 
the  results  of  my  observations  are  probably  insufficient. 

What  was  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  period  when  yon 
conceive  the  decline  to  have  been  apparent? — The  loth  July  appears 
to  be  the  day  when  the  plague  was  at  its  height ;  sixty-seven  died  that 
day;  the  thermometer  was  at  81  ^t  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon;  in 
(he  morning  at  six  o'clock  at  77,  and  at  ten  at  8 if .  The  next  day, 
thirty-six  died ;  the  thermometer  was  at  8%,  and  in  one  part  of  the  day 
at  83.  On  the  18th  of  the  month,  fifty  died ;  the  thermometer  was  in 
the  course  of  the  day  at  81.  On  the  Spth,  forty-one  died  ;  the  ther- 
mometer was  at  79*     On  the  20th  of  the  month,  forty-three  died. 

State  the  period  at  which  there  was  a  sensible  decrease  1 — I  think 
from  the  l6th  of  July  thctre  was  an  average  decrease,  though  a  very 
irregular  kind  of  decrease ;  but  the  thermometer  was  rather  higher  than 
lower. 

How  far  was  the  fstablishment  uf  the  police  precautions  to  which  you 
have  alluded  coincident  with  the  decrease  of  the  plague,  with  the  visible 
decrease  of  the  plague? — This  qiiestioa  requires  a  cautious  ansvter. 
The  gentleman  appointed  at  the  bead  of  the  police  begun  to  organize 
his  system  on  the  3d  July  ;  the  disease  extended  its  ravages  after  he  had 
organized  his  system  in  some  degree  ;  but  it  was  not  perfectly  organized 
till  the  2d  August, — i.  e,  it  did  not  shut  the  people  up  in  their  houses, 
nor  was  there  an  absolute  prohibition  of  contact ;  but,  as  soon  as  it  did 
enjoin  absolute  prohibition  of  contact,  and  shutting  the  people  iip  in 
their  houses,  the  disease  dechued. 
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•  Tbea  it  appears  the  decrease  was  not  very  visible  till  these  precau- 
tloDS  were  put  strictly  \u  force? — Not  so  visible. 

State,  from  the  period  at  which  they  were  strictly  enforced,  namely, 
the  2d  August,  what  was  the  average  decrease  from  that  time  ? — On  the 
2d  August,  50  |iersons  died ;  on  the  3d  August,  48;  on  the  4th,  27: 
on  the  5th,  47 ;  on  the  6th,  43 ;  on  the  7th,  35  ;  on  the  8th,  37;  on 
the  9th,  24 ;  on  the  10th,  26  ;  on  the  Uth,  28 ;  on  the  12th,  26 ;  oa 
the  13th,  31 ;  on  the  14tb,-^ 

Instead  of  puttiug  the  result  of  every  day,  look  at  your  table,  and  see 
when  the  decrease  became  considerable? — I  have  brought  it  down  since 
the  l6th  July  until  14th  August,  to  less  than  one-half;  I  have  brought 
it  down  to  31  instead  pf  67 ^  in4ess  than  a  month. 

From  the  I6th  August  did  it  go  on  gradually  decreasing,  till  it  dis- 
appeared I — It  went  on  decreasing  on  the  average,  but  not  regularly. 

At  what  period  did  it  finally  disappear? — On  the  19th  October :  in. 
my  note  of  this  day  is  stated  the.  last  occurrence  of  a  case  of  plague  i» 
Valetta. 

Did  it  continue  in  other  parts? — In  some  of  the  cassals  for  a  consi- 
derable time. 

Have  you  any  doubt  whatever,  that  the  decline  of  the  complaint  wa» 
produced  by  the  prohibition  of  intercourse  among  the  patients?— 1  feel 
satisfied  that  it  was  very  much  owing  to  the  prompt  measures  of  police ; 
and  my  reason  is,  that  the  thermometer  rose  inconsiderably  in  point  of 
fact,  while  the  disease  was  decreasing  fast. 

Is  there  any  other  cause  to  which  you  can  attribute  the  decrease  and 
cessation  of  the  plague  ?•— I  really  do  not  see  any  other  cause. 

In  your  observation  of  the  plague,  has  it  appeared  to  you  that  it 
sttbsists'only  in  a  given  temperature,  neither  in  very  great  beat  or  very 
great  cold? — During  my  residence  at  Malta,  it  did  not  appear  to  me 
that  the  temperature  of  the  air  had  any  thing  to  do  with  it.  In  my  own 
opmion,  1  do  believe  that  a  very  high  or  a  very  low  temperature  would, 
check  it. 

Will  you  state  the  opinion  you  entertain,  from  the  best  sources  de» 
rived,  what  degree  of  heat  is  not  consistent  with  the  plague  ? — I  can 
only  speak  from  my  reading  on  that  point.  I  believe  that  materially 
below  60,  or  probably  at  60  degrees  of  heat,  it  cannot  subsist ;  but  it. 
is  bare  conjecture. 

You  had  never  any  opportunity  of  observing  the  plague  except  at 
Malta?— No. 

Was  there  any  thing  remarkable  in  the  state  of  the  thermometer  at 
the  time  the  plague  broke  out  at  Malta? — Nothing,  I  believe. 

What  was  the  temperature  at  that  time? — The  thermometer,  on  the 
day  the  first  case  was  reported  to  have  taken  place,  was  at  64 ;  that 
was  on  the  ]6th  April. 

What  was  the  state  of  health  in  the  island  before  the  plague  broke 
out? — To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  nothing  remarkable.  If  there 
was  any  thing  remarkable  with  regard  to  its  climate,  it  was  that  there 
was  nothing  very  remarkable,  for  the  people  were  wondering  that 
there  was  nothing  remarkable  in  the  state  of  the  air  to  produce  plague: 
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there  was  nothing  anterior  jto  the  breaking  out  of  the  phigae  at  all  \eaA^ 
iDg  to  any  reason  why  it  should  exist,  unleas  by  eontagioa. 

At  what  time  did  the  first  ease  of  plague  appear  aoiong  the  soldiers? 
— Without  referring  to  my  official  letter,  i  cannot  exaetty  state. 

What  month  was  it  l-^ln  Jane. 

Was  the  soldier  who  was  first  attacked  with  plicae,  in  barracks  or 
quartered  in  the  town^— 1  shall  be  vnder  t\ut  necessity  of  conaulting 
iny  medical  register;  but  I  have  no  doubt  he  was  in  barracks. 

Could  any  commuoieation,  personal  commuoici^ioD,  be  traoed  be- 
tween the  soldier  first  kifeeted  and  any  other  soldiers  who  were  after- 
wards infected  ?— I  do  not  know  that  any  had  been  alten^ad  to-  be 
traced ;  for,  when  soldiers  live  in  the  gregarious  manner  ibey  do»  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  make  tlie  inquiry. 

Were  the  soldiers  kept  within  their  barracks  previous  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  plague  among  them,  and  their  communication  with  the  in- 
habitants.  (xrevented  ? — In  some  of  tk^  barracks  it  was  prevented,  m 
some  not ;  and  it  is  material,  in  order  to  prove  the  contagious  property 
of  the  disease,  that,  in  those  barracks  wber^  a  strict  quarantine  system 
appeared  to  be  kept  up,  the  plague  was  excluded,  though  they -were  ia 
an  unhealthy  ^rt  of  tl^  town ;  whereas,  in  other  places  tjiat  were^uore 
elevated  and  airy,  but  where  there  seemed  not  to  be  (he  saine  ppecau.* 
lions  observed,  the  disease  was  brought  in. 

Then  the  soldier  first  infected  was  in  one  of  those  barracks  that  liad 
a  more  free  communication  with  the  town:  iiad  you  the  cbarge  of  the 
sick  in  the  barrack  in  which  the  first  case  ocOurred?  I  had  partly  the 
charge  of  them  in  this  barrack,  but  not  in  the  first  case. 

When  did  your  charge  of  the  plague  patients  commenoe  P-^It  was 
relative  to  that  point  I  wished  to  consult  my  register;  but,  as  far  as  I 
can  state  with  confidence,  I  was  not  employed  <^cially  to  prescribe  tiU 
De  Rolle's  regiment  was  infected.  I  think  I  was  called  in  td  see  some 
other  cases,  but  I  had  them  not  under  my  charge.   . 

Were  you  yourself,  in  attending  the  sick,  those  who  were  ill  of  the' 
plague,  in  contact  with  them? — Personally  close  to  them,  as  nearly  as 
it  was  necessary  for  me  to  approach  them. 

Had  you  the  plague? — I  believe  not;  though  I  have  some  doubt  re- 
jecting that. 

Who  were  the  persons  employed  under  you  iu  the  care  of  the  sick?—-' 
Orderlies  and  such  like. 

Did  any  of  them  catch  the  plague  ? — Not  one. 

Were  they  necessarily  in  contact  with  the  individuals  who  had  the 
plague,  an-l  with  their  clothes  and  bedding? — Necessarily. 

Were  any  precautions  taken  with  the  view  of  preventing  them  from 
catching  the  plague  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  ?--Oiled.silk  dresses 
were  enjoined,  by  command,  to  be  worn  by  every  person  in  attendance 
about  the  sick. 

Was  it  complied  with? — It  was,  I  believe,  in  point  of  fact.  They 
were  also  enjoined  a  prompt  ablution  after  touching  the  infected ;  they 
were  obliged  to  wash  their  hands.  In  short,  every  means  were  adbpted 
to  prevent  their  catching  the  infection,  with  the  addition  of  ablution^. 

Was  one  of  the  precautions  rubbing  the  body  with  oil  ? — It  was;  but 
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thj^re  are  the  best  reasons  for  bupposjog  that  it  had  no  share  in  pre? 
tenting  the  infection.  . 

What  reason? — It  had  been  employed  with  all  the  attention  pos- 
sible in  the  garrison,  but  jet  the  disease  made  its  way.  It  had  been 
employed  by  those  who  attended  in  carrying  out  the  dead,  and  who, 
I  believe,  almost  all  perished  :  there  were  very  few  instances  of  such 
persons  who  did  <not  perish.  . 

When  you  describe  the  plague  as  contagious,  do  you  mean  that  \t  is 
communicated  by  the  breath  ? — i  am  not  prepared  to  say  whether  it 
may  not,  by  closely  inspiring  the  brpath  of  an  infected  person  \  but 
thisy  in  my  judgment,  is  a  kind  of  contact.  My  opinion  is,  tha^  it  is 
principally  communicable  by  the  touch,  but  l  think  it  can  be  commu- 
nicated in  the  former  way  also :  few  would  be  hardy  eqough  to  try  the 
experiment^  - 

'  If  it  can  be  communicated  by  the  breath,  how  can  wearing  oil-skia 
dresses  or  ablution  prerent  the  breath  of  the  infected  persons  getting 
into  the  mouth  or  nostrils  from  the  infected  ? — We  know  that,  at  a 
certain  distance  in  other  diseases,  the  contagion  from  fomites  may  be 
so  diluted  by  the  atmosphere  as  to  become  innoxious. 

Was  ihe  progress  of  the  plague  among  the  trpops  rapid  ?^-It.  was 
nf  t  rapid. 

Not  ,50  rapid  as  among  the  inhabitants? — Not  at  all:  in  all,  not 
above  twenty,  I  believe,  died  up  to  the  middle  of  October. 

The  progress  of  the  disease,  I  mean?— In  some  it  was  rapid,  and  in 
some  it  was  not;  there  was  every  variety. 

What  was  the  per  centage  of  those  in  garrison  attacked  ? — lam  pot 
prepared  to  say. 

Was  it  a  greater  or  less  proportion  than  the  inhabitants?— A  less 
proportion. 

The  precautions  applied  tq  the  trpops  were  more  rigid  than  those 
ihfi  could  be  applied  to  the  population  ? — Certainly.  I  was  going  on 
to  state  some  circumstances  as  to  the  degrees  of  precaution  used  in 
each  .of  the  military  barracks.  The  Sicilian  regiment,  though  situated 
iq[  a  very  infected  part  of  the  island,  a  place  called  Floriap,  escaped 
"bj  the  promptness  and  vigilance  of  Colonel  Rivarolla*  Pe  R.olle's 
regiment,  which  was  in  the  healthiest  spot,  was  invaded  by  the  disease, 
and  evidently,  in  my  opinion,  in  consequence  of  their  barrier  admijb- 
tlng  a  contapt  with  persons  pn  the  outside.  It  was  a  bc^rrier  at  which 
you  could  shake  hands  with  any  body  oathe  outside.  In  the  14th 
regiment,  which  was  near  the  most  unhealthy  part  of  the  town,  there 
was  but,  one  person  suspected^  and  his  disease  was  immediately  ar« 
rested*.  The  public  prison,  and  public  general  hospital, .  escaped* 
The  convents  in  Valetta  escaped,  with  the  exception,  I  belieye,  of 
one;  and  tlie  introduction  of  the  disease  to  that  one  was  accounted 
for.  The  prison  and  these  public  institutions  escaped,  I  conceire^ 
Y^ry  m^ch  by,  the  voluntary  attention  paid  by  their  inhabitants  to  a 
strict  system  of  quarantine*  .  • 

Did  the  plagcip  cease  ii^  the  military  hospitals  before  it, ceased  in  the 
town  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  question. 

Were  t^e  soldiers  Jia  barracks  prevented  from  holding  commuBica. 

NO.  26O.  '  '  2  Q 
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tion  with  the  (own,  after  the  plague  had  ceased  in  the  barracks?—-! 
believe  so:  that  wouid  greatly  depend  upoathe  commanding  officer. 

I  ask  you  whether,  in  point  of  fact,  they  were  1 — Throughout  the 
whole,  they  were  interdicted  as  far  as  possible ;  the  commanders  of 
regiments  issued  orders  to  prohibit  intercourse^  but  they  were  not 
strictly  obeyed. 

Did  the  plag,ue  find  its  way  into  any  of  the  barracks  or  r«gimenlB 
where  these  orders  were  not  strictly  obserred  ? — It  got  into  De  Rollers 
regiment  particularly. 

You  have  stated  that  these  three  cases  of  Salvator  Borp:,  Agfus,  and 
Gozo,  were  causes  you  received  from  information.  Now,,  1  observe,  in 
luany  cases  that  came  under  your  own  knowledge,  it  did  not  commit 
nicate  to  persons.  Do  you  not  consider  that  the  natural  time  of  tbie 
decrease  of  the  plague,  is  the  fall  of  the  year  ? — It  is  my  own  opinioti 
that  it  would  cease  if  the  temperature  was  low :  I  think  that  the 
plague  is  incompatible  with  a  certain  temperature,  high  or  low. 

Then  it  is  not  the  particular  period  of  the  year? — No. 

You  stated  it  to  appear  prior  to  August,  but  the  restriction  wa» 
not  till  the  2d  of  August? — Not  in  its  full  rigour,  but  an  Improved 
system  was  acted  upon  in  July. 

The  ship  Nicola  returned  to  Alexandria  with  her  whole  cargo^  dfti 
she  not  ?— If  I  may  except  those  bales  which  were  rumoured  to  be 
missing. 

She  was  not  allowed  io  land  her  cargo  ? — No. 

Who  navigated  her  back  ? — Probably  the  remaining  part  of  the^ 
crew. 

.Was  she  not  navigated  back  by  Maltese  ?-  She  might. 

Do  you  know  whether  they  took  the  plague  ? — They  arrfred  m 
safety. 

Did  they  who  assisted  in  landing  the  cargo? — I  believe  so. 

Are  there  any  eraptions  in  the  skin,  in  the  plague  > — If  we  caa  catt 
eruptions,  what  are  termed  blains  and  carbuncles. 

Do  yon  consider  a  bubo  or  carbuncle  to  be  an  eruption  ? — I  should 
think  so ;  it  is  freely  applicable  to  the  term  r  its  etymohigy  is  from 
erumpo,  which  is  to  break  forth. 

Does  not  eruption  mean  a  cluster  of  pimples  F — In  common  accep- 
tation it  may. 

Do  you  think  the  plague  comes  under  the  description  of  Exanthe- 
mata  ? — I  think  it  does.  I  belieye  that  Dr.  Cullen  has  given  the  best 
account  of  the  disease. 

You  hate  stated  that  the  contagion  rn  plagnc  is  what  is  called  sui 
generis;  do  you  consider  it  different  from  contagion  in  the  small-poxl 
— Different  from  every  other  known  contagion. 

Have  yon  ever  heard  of  the  plague  iit  England  ? — I  hate  read  of  it; 

In  what  year? — The  last  was  tii  1665.    » 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  plague  since  ?— Never,  as  imported  inta 
England. 

Do  yott  consider  the  plague  can  be  propagated  fpom.  goods  as  welt 
as  persons? — I  think  so. 

Hate  you  any  reason  for  thinking  why  the  plague  has  not  been  in* 
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trodttced  from  good^  ia  the  quarantine  establishments? — Id  the  first 
place,  qoaraotine  restrictions  since  1709  have  been  a  great  deal  more 
rigid;  indeed,  they  did  not  exist  in  England  at  ail  previous  to  that 
period.  I  conceive  that  the  intensity  of  the  contagion  may  have  been 
greatly  blunted  by  the  length  of  the  voyage,  and  the  length  of  time 
that  passes  after  the  shipment  of  goods.  Besides,  we  know  that  other 
countries  have  a  good  system  of  quarantine,  which  is  in  favour  of  the 
plague  not  being  imported  here. 

Do  you  consider  the  plague  of  l665  to  be  the  true  Levant  plague? 
— From  the  description  1  have  read  of  it,  I  am  inclined  to  think  so* 

Do  you  consider  the  reason  why  the  plague  has  not  been  introduced 
in  England,  has  been  more  from  the  length  of^ime  in  the  voyage,  than 
the  quarantine  establishment? — I  mean  both  conjunctively,— viz.  tbe 
tune  and  the  means  used  to  free  goods  from  contagion  and  to  expurgate 
infection. 

How  do  you  account  for  tbe  expurgators  never  having  taken  the 
plague] — ^^I  cannot  account  for  that,  but  by  collateral  considerations. 

What  are  those '^-^Ist.  That  we  have  observed,  in  other  countries, 
the  disease  has  not  taken  place  for  a  long  series  of  years  ;  not  for  130 
years  in  Malta.  9d1y.  We  do  not  know  what  the  circumstances  are 
that  constitute  aptitude  in  the  receiver,  sufficiently,  to  know  why  the 
plague  has  not  been  received  into  the  lazarettos  since  1664.  But, 
3dly,  it  does  not  follow,  because  it  has  not  been  received  into  the  la-r 
zarettos  since  \Q^b^  that  it  may  not,  by  some  fortuitous  concurrence 
of  circumstances,  occur  again  here. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  opinion  of  the  ancients  respecting  the 
plague  ? — I  am.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  ancients  were  not  ac- 
quainted with  contagion,  but  I  'can  adduce  instances,  from  the  medi- 
cal  writers  and  the  poets,  to  the  contrary ;  I  can  produce  instances 
from  both  the  G  reek  and  Roman  writers  and  poets. 

Docs  Hippocrates  mention  it  ?-^(le  does  not.  He  had  nof  the  ex* 
perience  to  determine  the  point ;  but,  with  respect  to  the  authorities 
that  do  speak  of  contagion,  I  shall  beg  to  refer  to  the  following,  viz. 

Zimholp/Cffy  Toic  XM/u«T7tf0'(y  VKW^aMfi  avoXSud-at  ya,^  v.hhn^i^  wT'VCp  ■>^i>^k  Ttvoc  il  % 
4>da\ui»C'— Galen,  lib.i.  cb. 'ii.  de  different.  Febrium, 

Aristotle,  Prob,  lect.  vii.  1. 

Aioc  h  ^vf4,Bi3f  Tf ,  Kan  ^whairaa-Baij  i  /txitov  n  XoifjtS*  oa/ainon{  ykf  I;  /ui7i^e-iy,  ^nC^n 
0a^h. — ARETiBUs  de  EUphantiose, 

Infecti  quasi  valitudine  et  oontactii. — Annul,  Tacit,  b,  C>  and  7. 

Postea  ctiratio  ipsa  et  contactus  aegrorain,  vuli^abat  morbos. — Liv.  25  and  26. 
Contagion  is  clearly  expressed  in  the  last  eight  lines  of  the  third 
Georgic  of  Virgil;  likewise  in  the  first  Bucolic^  verse  52;  wher« 
these  words  occur: 

Nee  mala  vicini  pecoiis  contagia  laedeut* 
There  are  numerous  other  authorities^ 
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*'l  would  have  men  know,  that,  thonch  I  reprehend  t|ie  easie  ivtssing  over  of  the  cansei  of  things 
-  by  aBcribing  them  to  secret  and  hidden  vertues  and  properties ;  (for  this  hatH  arrested  and  laid 
**  avleepe  all  tme  enquiry  and  indications ;)  yet  I  doe  not .  understand  but  that,  in  the.  practical 
**part  of  knowledge,  much  will  be  left  to  experience  and  probation,  whereunto  indication  cannot 
**  so  fully  reach  t  and  this  not  only  in  specie,  but  in  indMduo.  Yet  it  was  well  said,  Fere  scir^ 
*  MM  per  causat  «cir0.»-BACON. 


HwUfry  and  Method  of  Cure  of  the  various  Species  of  Palsy  i  being 

the  first  Part  of  the  second  Volume  oj  a  Treatise  on  Nervous  Dif- 

^  eases.    By  John  Cooke,  m.d.  f.a.s.;  Fellow  of.  ike  Royal  College 

of  Physicians ;  and  late  Physician  to  the  London  Hospital,    ^to. 

'  pp.  31 5.     Longman  and  Co.  London,  18^1. 

THE  intentions  of  the  author  in  the  publication  of  this  series 
of  Treatises  on  Nervous  Diseases,  were  stated  by  us  in  the 
review  of  that  on  Apoplexy;  and  the  judgment  we  then  formed 
of  the  value  of  the  work,  has  certainly  not  been  considered  too 
favourable  on  further  consideration.  We  have  ourselves  fouiid 
the  preceding  volume  of  much  utility,  for  the  purposes  of  prac- 
tice as  well  as  of  pathological  inquiry ;  and,  to  students  espe-. 
cially,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  l)ut  that  it  will  prove  eminently 
useful.  The  most  important  part  of  the  work  is  the  summary- 
it  furnishes  of  the  best  pathological  principles  and  therapeutical 
precepts  respecting  the  subjects  of  it,  that  prevail  in  the  pre-i 
sent  day:  but  the  historical  view  of  those  points  presents  mat-* 
ter  by  no  means  devoid  of  interest  to  those  who  desire  to 
contribute  to  the  improvement  of  medicine.  The  histofy  of 
this  science  displays  a  region  far  too  extensive  for  the  investi-< 
gation  of  persons  of  ordinary  habits  of  inquiry,  and  unless  a 
man  is  acquainted  with*  what  has  already  been  done  and 
thought,  he  is  likely,  if  he  attempts  to  attain  any  thing  that  Is 
f)ew,  to  employ  himself  in  researches  which  have  already  pro* 
duced  every  thing  of  which  they  are  capable;  to  frame  hypo- 
theses which  have  already  been  entertained,  and  overthrown  by 
the  opposition  of  facts  of  which  he  is  ignorant ;  or,  at  'mu6h 
Expense  of  time  and  intellectual  labour,  to  arrive  at'  conclu- 
^ibns  which  he  might  have  seen  demonstrated  in  a  few  words  by 
some  extant  author.  Had  (for  example)  some  of  pur  niodem' 
physiologists  known  merely  what  is  stated  in  the  writings  of 
GALi:N,they  could  have  saved  years  of  fruitless  labour  that  might 
have  been  otherwise  advantageously  exerted.  It  is  not,  however, 
a  mere  train  of  unconnected  notions,  such  as  constitute  the  ar- 
ticles in  the  generality  of  Dictiomfies,  and  even  a  considerablQ 
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fifbpoi^tion  of  those  of  one  of  such  pretensions  as  the  Die itonai re 
des  Sciences  Medicates  ;\t  \s  a  perspicuous  and  methodic,  pr 
(to  use  a  metaphoric  expression,)  a  digested,  account  of  the 
facts  and  opinions  promulgated  in  former  times  that  is  qualified 
to  be  of  ther  utility  above  indicated  :  there  is  as  much  diversity 
in  the  value  of  the  two,  as  well  as  in  the  talents  requisite  for 
their  construction,  as  there  is  between  such  a  use  of  extensive 
Erudition' as  is  nianifested  in  the  works  of  Kaims,  and  the  quo- 
tation of  at  least  a  score  of  authors  in  every  page,  without 
iVhich  the  writers  of*  a  cpntinental  nation  think  their  books 
would  not  make  a  respectable  appearance,  any  more  than  their 
professors  would  without  their  chains  and  ermine.  The  appli- 
cation of  those  l-emarks  will  l>e  perceived  on  a  reference  to  the 
trbrks  under  consideration;  The  present  volume  is,  however, 
even  better  constructed  than  the  preceding  one  :  there  is  in  it  a 
greater  pix>p6rtion  of  original  reflection ;  and  a  more  abstract 
character  is  given  to  the  citations,  by  which  the  conciseness  of 
the  Work  is  increased,  whilst  its  utility  is  not  Jessc-ned. 

In  the  first  chaptfer  the  author  treats  of  the  "  Definition, 
Distinction,  and  general  History,"  of  Palsy.  He  shows  that 
the  ancients  very  generally  considered  apoplexy  and  palsy  as 
diseaseii  of  the  same  nature,  but  different  in  degree  :  apoplexy- 
being  an  universal  palsy,  or  palsy  a  partial  apoplexy  ;  and 
hence,  as  we  stated  in  our  review  of  the  preceding  Treatise, 
Hippocrates  speats  of  apoplexy  in  the  leg,  to.  After  having 
cited  the  definitions  of  palsy  given  by  Aret^us,  Bo£RHAAv£, 
CuLLEK,  Young,  and  Good,  Dr.  Cooke  proposes  tlie  following 
one.  **  It  is  a  disease  in  which  there  is  a  diminution,  or  an 
entire  loss,  of  the  power  of  voluntary  motion,  or  of  seqsation, 
or  of  both,  in  some  particular  part  or  parts  of  the  body,  v^^ith- 
out  coma,"  A  concise  account  is  next  adduced  of  the  precur* 
firo'ry  phenomena,  and  then  the  symptoms  are  thus  detailed  in  a 
general  way, 

'  *^  Palsy  chiefly  consists  in  the  loss  of  the  power  of  voluntary  mo- 
tion, for'sensation,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  generally  remains ;  nay, 
in  certain  cases  it  is  morbidly  increased.  I  have  seen  several  instances 
in  which  paralytic  persons- have  felt  very  violent  pain  in  the  parts 
alfQcted,  particularly  in  the  shoulder  and  arm.  These  remarks  might 
be  confirmed  by  quotations  from  various  authors.  I  never  saw'  a 
case^of  palsy  in  which  sensation  was  entirely  lost;  and' an  eminent 
physician  of  great  experience  asserts  that  a  total  loss  of  feeling  In  this 
disease  is  bxtremely  rare.  The  other  senses  are  often  but  little  in j 
ju.red;  sometimes' they  remain  wholly  unimpaired,  and  several  ihi^ 
stances  might  be  adduced  in  which  they  appeared  to  be  preternaturally 
acute.  Dr.  Hebcrden  attended  a  paralytic  person,  whose  sense  of 
smelling  became  so  exquisite  as  to  fdrnish  perpetual  occasions  of  di&r 
^ust  and  uneasiness ;  and  he  mentions  one  case  in  which  aU  the  senses 
tcpame  exceedingly  acute. 
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^^  The  ?i(al  and  natural  functions  in  palsy  are  generally  but  little 
affected.  The  actions  of  the  heart  and  lungs  are  indeed  sometimes 
more  languid,  and  the  secretions  and  excretions  less  regular  than  in  a 
state  of  health  ;  but  this  is  not  usually  the  case.'' 

It  has  generally  been  considered  that  a  diminution  of  temp^^ 
rature  of  the  atlected  parts,  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  para* 
lysis  ;  and  it  has  been  sup^^osed  that  this  eiFect  has  arisen  frotu. 
Jess  heat  being  developed  in  them  from  want  of  due  nervous 
influence.  Another  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  has  been 
proposed  by  Dr.  Abercrombie  :  be  is  inclined  to  believe  that 
paralytic  parts  do  not  necessarily  become  colder  than  natural^ 
but  that  the  variation  of  temperature  in  them  arises  from  their 
having  lost  the  power  of  regulating  their  temperature ;  so  that 
they  cool  when  exposed  to  a  temperature  less  than  that  of  the 
body,  and  become  heated  when  exposed  to  one  above  it,  mot^ 
readily  than  healthy  parts.  He  says,  according  to  Dr.  Cooke's 
statement,  that  he  had  long  ago  observed  that  paralytic  limbs 
are  sometimes  warmer  than  sound  limbs,  but  without  being  able 
to  account  for  it ;  and  he  relates,  in  support  of  his  views  of  this 
subject,  an  instance  in  which  <'  a  medical  gentleman,  on  visiting 
a  paralytic  patient,  was  astonished  to  find  the  paralytic  arm  sq 
intensely  hot  that  he  could  not  touch  it.  He  was  at  first  very 
much  surprised,  but  found,  upon  inquiry,  that  the  patient  bad, 
by  the  advice  of  a  friend,  applied  to  the  arm  a  quantity  of  very 
hot  bran,  or  something  of  that  kind  very  hot,  which  bad  been 
removed  a  short  time  before  his  visit." 

Dr.  Cooke  remarks  on  this  point,  that,  **  if  Dr.  Abercrombie^S 
notion  be  correct,  that  paralytic  limbs  lose  the  power  of  pre- 
serving their  tenoperature ;  or,  in  other' words,  if  their  power 
of  resisting  changes  of  temperature  be  lost ;  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  temperature  of  such  parts  would  be  less  than  that  of 
other  parts  exposed  to  a  medium  of  heat  inferior  to  that  of  the 
human  body;  which  is  always  the  case  in  temperate  climates.'* 

The  other  remarkable  pbeaomena  in  the  atf'ected  parts,  are 
the  wasting  of  them,  and  the  sense  of  formication  often  expe-. 
rienced.  After  having  discussed  these  points,  Dr.  Cooke  ad- 
verts to  the  depression,  imbecility,  and  sometimes  alnios^ 
annihilation,  of  the  intellect;  and  he  refers  to  severaLof  the 
curious  cases  on  record,  in  which  the  memory  especially  has 
been  defective.  Some  persons  have,  indeed,  not  preserved  th^ 
consciousness  of  self-identity;  and  it  is  a  curious  circumstance 
that  the  forgetfulness  has  especially  existed  in  regard  to  nouns 
substantive  and  the  knowledge  of  languages^.  In  many  cases  of. 
this  kind,  the  patients  have  only  been  unable  to  pronounce  the 
words,  whilst  they  have  remembered  the  names  of  things,  and 
could,  in  some  instances,  repeat  the  letters  of  a  name  distinctly. 
This  was  the  case  with  Professor  Bb,ousspnnj&t  :  he  CQU,ld  nol^ 
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pronounce  the  name  of  his  daughter,  after  an  attack  of  palsy; 
but  he  could  articulate,  in  proper  order,  the  letters  of  which  it 
was  constituted. 

Dr^  Cooke  says,  '*  In  cases  of  perscms  recovering  from  palsy, 
1  have  often  observed  that  the  parts  most  distant  from  the  bead 
are  first  restored  to  sense  and  motion.  In  hemiplegia,  it  almost 
always  happens  that  the  power  of  the  leg  returns  long  before 
that  of  the  arm.  I  have  even  seen  more  than  one  case,  in  which 
the  arm  of  the  affected  side  has  remained  paralytic  fof  spveral 
years  after  the  restoration  rf  the  leg."  Similar  remarks  have 
been  made  by  others,  and  the  facts  they  indicate  are  worthy  of 
the  consideration  of  physiologists.  The  restoration  of  the 
power  of  sense  and  motion  is,  we  believe,  evinced  in  the  same 
way  in  paraplegia :  it  was  so  in  the  case  related  in  the  last 
Number  of  this  Journal,  by  Dr.  Venturi. 

A  very  interesting  fact,  relating  to  this  subject,  has  just  been 
mentioned  to  us  by  Dr.  Harrison.  A  boy  bad  had  nearly 
complete  paralysis  of  one  leg  for  nine  years,  from  a  curvature 
of  the  lumbar  portion  of  the  spine :  as  far  as  related  to  motion^ 
he  could  only  throw  the  limb  a  little  backwards^,  and  had  not 
the  least  power  of  motion  of  the  toes.  The  distortion  of  the 
spine  was  almost  wholly  removed  immediately,  by  one  opera- 
tion, and  the  boy  could  instantly  afterwards  move  bis  toes.  He 
IS  gradually  regaining  the  power  of  motion  in  the  nuiscles  of 
the  limb  generally. 

Dr.  Cooke  treats,  in  the  next  instance,  of  the  distinctimi  of 
paralysis :  he  adopts  that  of  Cullen,  into  hemiplegia,  para- 
plegia, and  partialis.  He  thinks  the  addition  of  the  species 
venenata  objectionable,  as  well  as  the  others  founded,  agree- 
ably to  the  system  of  Sauvages,  on  supposed  causes  <rf  the 
disease. 

The  second  chapter  treats  expressly  of  the  history  of  Hemi- 
plegia. Pau^lus  iEoiNETA,  Dr.  Cooke  says,  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  who  applied  this  term  to  paralysis  affecting  one 
side  of  the  body.  It  is,  he  continues,  **  in  a  great  propor- 
tion of  cases,  preceded  by  an  apoplectic  fit,  which  is  sometimes 
so  slight  and  transient  as  to  have  escaped  general  notice ;  but 
the  attentive  observer  will  almost  always  perceive  certain 
symptoms  indicative  of  the  stroke,— particularly  distortion  of 
the  muscles  of  the  mouth,  drowsiness,  forgetfulness,  and  dull- 
ness of  apprehension,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree."  Tire  sto- 
mach and  bowels  have  been  generally  supposed  to  be  in  a 
torpid  state  in  this  disease,  chiefly  from  their  apparent  insensi- 
bility to  the  agency  of  medicines,  and  the  costiveness  which 
accompanies  the  disease ;  but  Dr.  Cooke  remarks  that  this 
torpor  may  be  merely  apparent,  and  that  "  it  would  appear, 
from  the  experiments  of  Magendie,  and  the  observations  of 
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Qther  pbysicians,  who  bave  found  inflammation:  of  the  intestioat 
lUbe  produced  by  ordinary  purgatives  under  .these  .circunsr 
stances,  that  the  stomach  and  bowels  are,  in  fdct,  parti$:ularly 
irritable;  vomiting  and  purging  not  taking  place  from  such 
medicines,  merely  because  the  action  of  the. muscles,  Hecess£S» 
rily  for  those  functions,  cannot  Ve  excited,*'  These  phenomena 
are  more  frequently  obvious  in  apoplexy  than  in  hemiplegia 
simply:  it  is  but  rarely  that  the  abdomina), muscles  are.nqt  ex^. 
cited  to  action,  in  the  latter  a6Pection,  by , irritation  of  th^ 
bowels.  Retention  of  urine  iix  apoplexy,  is,  often  witness»ed 
from  the  same  causes.  It. is  true  that  involuntary  evaQuations 
of  the  feces  and  urine  often  happen  in  paraplegia,  and  some^ 
times  in  apoplex}^ :  but  here  the  sphincters  of  the  rectum  and 
bladder  have  lost. their  powers,  and  the  contraction  of  the  i»- 
testines  and  bladder,  respectively,  are  then  sufficient  alone  to 
eflFect  the  eixpulsion  of  their  contents,  which  is  not  the  case 
wThen.  the  sphincters  exert  their  ordinary  functions:  here  th^ 
concurrence  of  action  of  voluntary  muscles  is  requisite., 

Hoffmann,  from  having  seen  enlargement  of  the  liver  with 
hemiplegia  of  th^  right  side,  by pothetically  inferred  that  the 
viscera  of  the  diseased  side  are  disposed  to  become  affected 
because  they  borrow  so  many  branches  from  the  external  nerves. 
The. influence  of  the  cerebral  or  spinal  nerves  on  secretion  or 
the  circulation,! — it  does  not  seem  easy,  to  determine  which,^ — is 
shown  in  a  remarkable  manner  b}'^  a  case  cited  by  Morgagni, 
(from  the  Ephem,  Nat.  Curios,  c.  3,  obs,  64:)  it  was  that  of 
an  old  man  who  was  affected  with  palsy  in  the  right  side»  and 
at  the  same  time  with  jaundice;  the  jaundice  being  confined  to 
the  paralytic  side  so  accurately,  that  even  the  right  part  of  the. 
nose  was  yellow,  whilst  the  left,  retained  its  natural  colou|?« 
Morgagni,  although  his  alternatives  in  the  way  of  explanation 
are  generally  so  numerous,  could  only  remark  on  this  curious 
cskseyr^^^quando  idem  Jluvum  sanguinis  serum  non  mtnu^  per 
simsirum  laius,  quam  .per  dexterum  /  nisi  forte  credasy  ptT 
iaxiores  hujus  fibras  lentius  promoium  magis  inficere  potuisse,^^  ? 

The  palsy  which  follows  apoplexy.  Dr.  Cooke  says,  is  gen9- 
r<illy  a  complete  hemiplegia;  but  there  are  many  anomalies  in 
this  disease,  some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  which  are  ad- 
duced. Fabricius  speaks  of  palsy  in  one  arm  and  in  the  foot 
of  the  opposite  side 5  and  Ramazzi^i,  Heister,  and  Senac,  of 
loss  of  feeling  only  in  oue  leg,  and  loss  of  motion  only  in  the 
other.  ,  Sauvages  enumerates,  amongst  the  species  of  liemiple- 
gia,  one  which  he  denominates  intermittens:  **  It  is  that  hemi- 
plegia," he  observes,  '*  which  comcis  on  every  day,  and,  after 
sonie  hours,  recedes  with  an  accession  of  quotidian  .fever.'* 
Loss  of  sense  only,  and  of  motion  only,  in  individual  instancy 
are  not%very  rare.     Dr.' Cooke  concludes  his  citations,  of  tUs 
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kind  vitfa  a  citation,  frotfi  the  setentb  volume  of  the  Medieo^ 
Chirurgieal  Transact'fon^,  of  the  cases  of  De  Saussaurs  and 
ViEUssEUx ;  that  related  by  Mr.  Keratry,  (which  wa-s  inseited  ** 
in  a  late  Number  of  this  Journal;)  and  an  extraordinary  ease- 
that  occurred  to  bis  own  observation. 

**  An  officer  of  high  rank  in  the  a^riiy,  who  is  ih^w  aboa£  ^\t^  7^^ 
of  age,  was,  in  the  year  1795^  affected'  witii  a  diminution' ef  pcf#et  in 
the  right  hand.  This  com^airit  merlBrised,  Rotwittetarnd^n^  a  valri^y 
of  modes  of  treatmei^t,  till  the  year  1800;  whetf^  aft^r  a  dotirse  <» 
mercury,  recommead^  by  Mr.  Ciifte,  its  further  progress  was  stop- 
ped, since  which  time  the  disease  has  remained  stationaTy*  The 
peculiar  circumstances  of  this  case  are  the  fotiowrng :  The  mnsdes  of 
the  left  arm,  from  the  sheuldet  to  the  elbow,  are  much  wa^tedy  and 
greatly  diminished  \n  power;;  while  the  muiscles  of  th^  foro<ar»  are 
not  at  all  diminished  in  siae^  and  b^t  little  in  power.  The  state  of 
(he  right  side  is  just  the^rawerse:  the  musieles  of  the  upper  arm  being 
of  their  natural  size,  and  possessing  their  full  power  ;  whilst  those  of 
the  fore-arm  are  very  much  wasted,  and  their  motion,  especially  that 
of  the  fingers,  almost  entirely  abolished.  In  all  other  respects, '  this 
gentleman  appears  to  be  perfectly  well.  No  cause  for  this  disease 
^an  be  assigned ;  nor  did  any  method  of  treatment  afford  the  smallest 
relief,  till  the  mercurial  course  was  adopted,  when  the  progress  of  the 
disorder  was  arrested  in  the  year  aboi^e  mentioned.  Since  that  timti  no 
Attempts  to  remove  this  coiti plaint  have  been  madie,  yet  it  does  not 
increase.'' 

After  having  described  the  ordinary  immediate  cbnseauences 
and  final  termination  of  hemiplegia,  the  author  treats  or  I^ara- 
plegia^  Van  Swieten  remarks  that  it  was  the  custom,  in  bis 
time,  in  the  m^edical  schools,  to  caH  that  disease  paraplegia,  iu 
which  volunlary  motion  ceases  in  all  parts  below  the'  neck, 
pr.  Good  applies  the  term  to  paralysis  ''  of  the  lower  half  of 
the  body  on  both  sides;'*  and  it  seems  to  have  been  very  corn-* 
monly  used  in  this  sense  by  modern  writers.  It  is  but  rarely 
that  cases  corresponding  with  the  definition  all u died  to  by  Van 
Swieten,  are  really  witnessed  ;  for  an  injury  seated  so  high  in 
tiie  spinal  marrow  as  to  produce  such  an  affection,  generally 
rapidly  destroys  life,  by  its  influence  on  the  function  of  respi- 
ration. In  one  case  which  we  witnessed,  where  the  spinal 
warrpw  had  teen  much  injured  about  the  junction  of  the'second 
and  third  cervical  vertebrae,  by  a  fall,  the  patient  lived  two  days, 
dilating  his  chest,  for  inspiration,  only  by  the  intercostal,  scaleni, 
and  other  musclies  attached  to  its  superior  part ;  the  diaphrago^ 
being,  apparently,  quiescent.  I)r.  Cooke  mentions  the  accuracy 
pf  the  knowledge  of  Galen,  of  the  influence  of  lesions  in 
various  parts  of  the  spinal  marrow  on  the  rest  of  the  body,  and 
the  proofs  he  gives  of  his  acq,uaintance  with  paraplegia  from 
disease  originally  of  the  parts  constituting,  the  spinal  column* 
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Some  erroneous  views  seem  to  have  beeD  taken -of  the  seat  of 
the  cause  of  paraplegia,  from  disease  of  the  br&in  having  been 
found  in  cases  where  it  has  existed,  without  its  having  been  con«* 
sidered  that  the  real  cause  of  the  paraplegia  might  have  been  in 
tfhe  spinal  marrow,  whilst  the  cerebral  disease  was  merely  a  casual 
contingency  ;  as  Dr.  Harrison  argues  in  a  late  paper  inserted 
in  this  Journal.  This  chapter  terminates  with  a  concise  ac- 
count of  a  case  of  that  remarkable  form  of  disease  referred  to 
by  Sauvages,  in  his  Nosology,  article  Scelotyrbe  fesiinqns* 
The  case  above  alluded  to  first  appeared  as  an  occasional  pa- 
roxysm of  an  inability  to  walk  slowly  or  to  stand  still,  though, 
if  the  patient  set  out  and  run,  he  could  proceed  to  some  dis- 
tance without  falling  to  the  grourid.  There  was  evidently  no 
affection  of  the  brain  in  this  case;  for  there  was  no  vertigo  or 
disturbance  of  the  senses,  and  the  power  of  motion  in  the  arms 
was  not  diminished;  so  that,  when  the  fits  came  on,  (which 
they  usually  drd  after  the  patient,  a  man  forty-five  years  of 
age,  had  walked  for  two  or  three  miles,)  in  situations  where 
the  patient  could  grasp  with  his  hands  any  thing  sufficiently 
firm,  he  could  support  himself  upright.  When  they  occurred 
in  such  a  place  as  an  open  field,  he  used  to  quicken  his  pace 
gradually  to  the  most  rapid  walk,  then  to  that  of  running, 
which  became  quicker  and  quicker  until  he  arrived  at  some 
resting-place,  or,  if  this  were  distant  above  three  or  four  hun- 
dred yards,  until  he  fell  to  the  ground.  A  sense  of  weight  in 
the  lower  limbs  succeeded  these  paroxysms,  and  they  had  been 

1>receded,  for  two  or  three  years,  by  uneasy  feelings  about  the 
oins  and  sacrum,  leading  the  patient  to  suppose  he  had  hemor- 
rhoids, though  no  evidence  of  them  could  be  perceived  on 
examination.  The  case  degenerated  into  a  constant  diminution 
of  the  power  of  motion,  and,  at  the  end  of  four  years,  puru- 
lent matter  formed  about  the  sacrum  ;  the  paraplegia  became 
complete,  and  the  patient  soon  afterwards  died. 

CuviER  seems  to  have  explained  the  most  remarkable  phe« 
nomena  proper  to  this  affection,  when  he  says  that  **  several 
quadrupeds,  with  whom  standing  on  two  feet  is  very  difficult, 
can  nevertheless  walk  thus  for  a  certain  length  of  time  with  to- 
lerable facility,  because,  in  general,  the  act  of  walking  is  much 
less  difficult  than  that  of  station ;  the  same  muscles,  in  the 
former,  not  being  in  so  constant  a  state  of  contraction;  and  be- 
cause it  is  easier  to  correct  the  vacillations  by  other  contrary 
and  alternative  vacillations,  as  may  be  done  in  walking,  than  to 
prevent  them  entirely."  We  find,  too,  that  a  drunken  man 
can  keep  on  his  feet  whilst  he  is  staggering  forwards,  though 
he  would  fall  down  if  he  were  to  attempt  to  stand  still. 

The  fourth  chapter  treats  of  Partial  raralysis,  that  is,  palsy 
''  which  affects  less  than  half  the  body,  or  some  one  particular 
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part  Of  organ."  This  species  includes,  in  conformity  with  the 
author's  definition  of  palsy,  diseases  of  organs  that  consist 
in  a  loss  either  of  sensation  or  of  motion  only,r— as  paralytic 
affections  of  the  nerves  of  sight,  hearing,  &c.  and  want  of 
power  of  motion  in  the  eyes,  loss  of  speech,  &c. 

Cases  of  paralysis  of  one  or  more  muscles  in  various  other 
parts  of  the  body,,  without  any  obvious  lesion  from  which  they 
may  originate,  are  not  unfrequently  witnessed.  After  having 
noticed  these  varieties  of  this  species  of  disease,  Dr.  Cooke  en- 
ters into  a  discussion  of  the  question  how  it  happens  that  sen- 
sation and  the  power  of  motion  are  not  both  lost,  if  one  of  them 
be  lost,  '^  since  they  both  depend  upon  the  nerves  ?"  More 
modern  physiologists  have  done  nothing  more  than  ^dopt  the 
explanation  of  Erasistratus  and  Galen  on  this  point,  which  Dr. 
Cooke  seems  to  think,  himself,  is  the  most  plausible  one  that 
has  hitherto  been  proposed. 

The  fifth  chapter  treats  of  the  Causes  of  Palsy.  **  The  chief 
predisposing  causes  of  general  palsy,*'  the  author  says,  ^^  are 
those  which  I  have  enumerated  and  explained  in  the  first  vo- 
lume of  this  work,  as  the  predisposing  causes  of  apoplexy; 
such  as  advanced  age,  hereditary  feeble  constitution,  and  espe- 
cially a  leucophlegmatic,  pituitous,  or  dropsical  habit. '^  The 
exciting  causes  of  palsy  also  resemble  those  of  apoplexy.  After 
having  discussed  those  points,  the  author  examines  the  hypo^. 
thesis  of  Dr.  Serres,  contained  in  his  paper  in  the  Annuaire 
Medico^Chirurgicale.  Dr.  Cooke  thinks  that  <<  the  conclusions 
which  he  [Dr.  Serres]  has  drawn  from  his  reasoning,  are  too 
general,  and  by  no  means  strictly  logical ;"  and  he  shows  that 
the}^  are  **  controverted  by  facts  which  lead  to  positive  con- 
clusions, not  to  negative  conclusions,"  as  those  of  Dr.  Serres 
are.  We  need  not  follow  the  author  through  his  examinations 
of  this  subject,  and  his  discussions  respecting  the  seats  of  the 
causes  of  paraplegia  and  partial  paralysis. 

TUe  subject  next  noticed  is  the  circumstance  that  the  palsy 
in  hemiplegia  generally  affects  the  opposite  side  to  that  in 
which  the  apparent  cause  of  it  exists  in  the  brain.  On  this 
point,  too,  Dr.  Serres  evinces  his  injudicious  generalization, 
and  asserts  that  the  paralysis  is  always  on  the  opposite  side  to 
that  of  the  disease  in  the  brain.  Or  the  incorrectness  of  this 
assertion,  we  had  the  most  satisfactory  proof  a  few  days  since. 
A  girl,  eleven  years  of  age,  who  had  been  a  patient  of  the 
Welbeck-street  Dispensary,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Outram, 
bad  paralysis  on  the  right  side  only,  for  six  weeks,  when  she 
came  under  our  care.  Her  death  took  place  at  the  end  of 
about  four  weeks  longer.  Two  large  .cavities,  containing  coa- 
galated  bloody  considerably  altered  \xt  its  appearance,  were 
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found  in  the  right  bemisfihere  of  the  eerebrum ;  whilst  the  left 
hemisphere  was  devoid  of  the  slightest  appearance  of  disease. 

It  has  generally  been  found,  in  paralysis  from  disease  of  the 
spinal  marrow,  that  the  palsy  has  been  on  the  same  side  as  that 
aifected,  when  the  medulla  has  been  injured  on  one  side  only; 
but  that  this,  too,  is  not  universaily  the  ease,  is  shown  by  a 
ease  quoted  from  Portal  by  the  author. 

Tfap  explanations  given  of  the  phenomena  above  alluded  to, 
in  hemiplegia,  by  Aretjeus,  (that  it  arises  from  a  crossing  of 
the  nerves  at  th^ir  origin  0  Lakcisi,  (from  a  decussation  of  the 
fibres  in  the  corpus  callosum ;)  Soemmering  and  Haller, 
(from  a  crossing  of  the  fibres  of  the  brain  immediately  below 
the  origin  of  the  lingual  nerves ;)  Dr.  Yelloly,  (who  seems  to 
think  that  Saktorini  is  most  correct,  in  considering  that  the 
Mpposed  decussation  is  in  the  tuberculum  annulare,  whilst  he 
rerutes  the  inference  of  Gall  on  this  point*,)  are  passed  in  re« 
view;  and  the  author  concludes  his  considerations  on  this 
subject  by  remarking,  that  '^  notwithstanding  the  observations 
and  reasonings  of  anatomists  and  physiologists  on  this  subject, 
much  obscurity  remains ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  I  think  it  seems 
Acre  probable  that  a  decussation  of  nerves  takes  place  in  the 
tuberculum  annulare  than  in  any  other  part.  If  the  minute 
structure  of  the  brain  were  better  developed, — if  it  could  be 
ehown  to  consist  of  converging  fibres,— we  might  better  under- 
stand how  injuries  done  to  one  side  of  the  brain,  especially  in 
Ihe  higher  parts  of  the  hemispheres,  might  produce  palsy  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  body ;  but,  though  such  a  fibrous  st^uc* 
tore  of  the  brain  has  been  supposed  to  have  been  seen  by 
Leuwenbbek,  Bidloo,  Cowper,  Gall  and  Spurzfaeim,  and 
others,  its  existence  has  not  been  satisfactorily  proved/' 

The  sixth  chapter  treats  of  Dissections,  Diagnosis,  and 
Prognosis.  This  is  constituted,  as  regards  the  first  subject,  of 
accounts  of  the  observations  of  Bonetus,  Lieutavd,  Willis, 
MoRGAdNi)  Dr.  Abercromsie,  Dr.  Serhes,  Rouchoux, 
fiiOBE,  and  Portal.  The  only  novel  observations  adduced 
ard  these  of  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  who  says,  in  relation  to  the 
alterations  that  take  place  in  nerves  in  parts  afiected  with  palsy , 
that  ^  nerves,  if  not  employed,  degenerate  into  a  sort  of  eel- 
'  luiar  membrane.*' 

After  passing  in  review  the  renmrks  of  former  authors  re^ 
specting  the  prognosis.  Dr.  Cooke  says, 

**  As  far  as  my  own  experience  enables  me  to  judge,  the  prognosis 
in  tke  general  palsies  must  be  almost  always  unfavourable,  I  have 
seeo  many  cases  of  recorery  from  palsy  in  a  very  considerable  degree; 
bat  I  do  not  recollect  more  than  one  or  two  cases,  ef  a  complete  re^ 
SteratioD)  both  of  sensatioB  and  siotioo,  in  the  whole  ef  ike  Me  of  a 
person  who  had  been  affected  with  a  perfect  hemipltgia.  When  this 
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apecies  of  ]^9hy  depends  vpon  nil  iojary  done  to  one  side  of  the  brain 
vbich  is  almost  alwajk  the  case,  1  am  indiaed  to  think  that  the  mis* 
chief  is  seldom,  if  eirer,  entirely  obliterated^  and  the  disease  wholly 
removed.  On  the  dissection  of  persons  after  palsy,  either  evident 
disease  is  found  in  the  brain,  or  marks  of  the  existence  of  former  dis- 
ease, which  had  given  occasion  to  the  complaint;  and,  although 
Messrs.  Rochoux  and  Riobe  have  adduced  good  reasons  for  believing 
that  fluids  effused  have  been  absorbed,  and  that  cavities  in  the  braiu 
bave  been  sometimes  closed,  yet  the  mischief  may  not  have  been 
completely  removed,  nor  the  brain  perfectly  restored  to  its  healthy 
state;  and,  whilst  any  morbid  cause  capable  of  producing  palsy  coo* 
tloues  in  any  degree  to  exist,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  palsy  in 
some  degree  would  remain.  Reasoning  from  appearances  after  death 
from  palsy,  would  lead  us  to  concJude  that  the  disease  almost  always^ 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  does  remain.  Instances  may,  no  doubt,  be 
adduced  of  perfect  recovery  from  palsy ;  but  I  am  persuaded  that 
such  are  of  very  rare  occurrence.  If  persons  affected  with  hemiplegia 
do  not  become  apoplectic  in  a  Sihort  time,  it  often  happens  that,  after 
a  certain  degree  of  amelioration,  the  disease  becomes  stationary^  or 
very  gradually  proceeds,  even  fof  several  yeai:s,  before  it  terminates 
faUlly." 

The  seventh,  and  last,  chapter  is  on  the  Treatment  of  Palsy. 
Dr.  Cooke  first  discusses  that  which  should  be  employed  in 
hemiplegia,  which,  he  again  remarks  here,  *'  is,  in  a  very  great 
proportion  of  cases,  the  consequence  of  apoplexy :  therefore, 
the  plan  to  be  adopted,  both  for  the  prevention  and  the  cure  of 
the  former  of  these  diseases,  is  very  much  like  that  recom- 
mended for  the  latter;  indeed,  it  differs  chiefly  in  degree/*  In 
conformity,  however,  with  his  plan,  by  which  each  treatise  is 
rendered  distinct  and  complete  in  itself,  the  author  discusses 
here  the  measures  to  be  adopted  as  prophylactics,  and  for  the 
treatment  of  the  actual  disease  under  particular  consideration. 
The  similarity  in  the  modes  of  treatment  is,  however,  consi- 
dered only  as  precisely  proper  for  hemiplegia  in  its  early  state. 
**  When  the  disease  has  subsisted  for  a  length  of  rime ;  when 
the  apoplectic  symptoms  hare  disappeared;  when  plethora,  or 
marks  of  determination  of  blood  to  the  bead,  are  no  longer 
present,  our  mode  of  proceeding  should  be  different ;  and  cer- 
tain remedies  may  be  prescribed,  which,  tinder  other  circum- 
stances, would  be  dangerous.  These  remedies  are  chiefly 
stimulants  ejttemally  applied,  or  internally  taken."  Besides 
the  numerous  physical  excitants  we  posses^,  moral  iaipi^essions 
have  been  occasionally  employed  by  physicians;  and  there  are 
numerous  instances  recorded  of  their  efficacy,  when  those  of  the 
former  olass  bad  failed :  b^it,  Dr.  Cooke  says,  we  derive  no 
practical  advantage  from  a  knowledge  of  these  facts,  **  the  ex- 
citement of  the  passions  not  being  sufficiently  under  our  ma- 
nagement and  control." 
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*'  Of  the  atimtilants  to  be  applied  externally,  tbere  perhaps  is  none 
more  safe  and  efficacious  than  friction  by  the  hand  or  by  the  flesh- 
brash.  I  have,  in  several  instances,  seen  very  beneficial  effects  from 
a  long  perseverance  in  the  use  of  this  simple  remedy.  Friction  may 
be  rendered  more  powerful  by  stimulating  liniments,  of  which  we 
have  many  different  kinds«  such  as  the  fossil  acids  and  Toiatile  alkalies, 
combined  with  oil  or  lard,  with  a  view  of  rendering  tb  m  less  acrid 
and  corrosi?e  ;  essential  and  distilled  oils ;  preparations  from  resins, 
gum.resins,  &c.  Among  the  most  powerful  external  applications  for 
the  purpose  of  restoring  action  and  sensation,  we  may  reckon  blisters 
and  sinapisms,  especially  the  latter,  which  are  amongst  the  most 
powerful  rubefacients  that  we  can  employ.  Blisters  and  sinapisms  are 
very  generally  recommended  in  palsy,  because  they  are  considered 
safe  and  efficacious.  One  of  the  Greek  physicians,  however,,  very 
properly  says,  that,  when  parts  are  entirely  deprived  of  sensation 
and  motion,  we  ought  to  be  careful  that  sinapisms  do  not  operate  too 
much ;  the  patient,  through  loss  of  feeling,  not  being  able  to  judge  of 
their  effects.*  Some  practitioners  are  in  the  habit  of  applying  blis. 
ters,  or  other  stimulants,  to  the  head,  immediately  after  the  accession 
of  hemiplegia ;  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  we  ought  not  to  make  such 
applications  in  plethoric  constitutions,  and  especially  when  the  disease 
18  the  consequence  of  apoplexy,  till  some  blood  has  been  taken  away; 
and  I  think  that,  when  such  stimulants  are  used,  they  should  be  ap. 
plied  on  that  side  of  the  head  which  is  opposite  to  the  paralytic  side  ; 
because  anatomists  have  ascertained,  as  above  mentioned,  that,  in  a 
very  great  proportion  of  instances,  the  cause  of  hemiplegia  is  seated 
in  some  part  of  the  brain  opposite  to  the  side  affected.  Celsus  recom- 
mends,  in  these  cases,  the  application  of  nettles  to  the  surface  of  the 
part  affected,  and  also  raustard."t 

After  noticing  the  statements  tLat  have  been  made  respecting 
warm  and  cold  bathing.  Dr.  Cooke  says,  "  On  this  subject  I 
cannot  give  an  opinion  from  my  own  experience,  hut,  on  the 
whole,  the  observations  which  others  have  made  would  lead  me 
to  prefer,  in  palsy,  the  application  of  warmth  by  bathing  to 
that  of  cold ;  as  the  former  is  more  under  out  command  than 
the  latter.  If  cold  does  not  produce  redaction,  or  if  it  give 
occasion  to  a  very  great  re-actioii,  it  would,  probably,  do  mis- 
chief," The  use  of  electricity,  with  the  evidences  for  its  eflS- 
cacy,  is  next  discussed.  Dr.  Cooke  himself  says,  that,  from 
his  own  observations  of  the  eflFects  of  electricity  in  paralytic 
affections,  he  ventures  to  recommend  it,  with  due  precautions 
respecting  the  cases  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  the  mode  in 
which  it  is  employed.  He  says, 
<<  Applied  in  a  certain  manner,  electricity  is  a  most  powerful  stimu. 


*  Paul  iEgineta,  lib.  iii.  c.  13. 

t  Prodest  etiam  torpeutis  membri  summam  cutem  exasperftsse,  vel  urticis 
'eaMam,  vel  imposito  sioapi,  sic  utubi  rabere  ceiperit  corpus,  b»e  removtantor.-r 
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lant  to  the  nervous  system,  and  therefore  muoh  has  been  <^xpected 
from  it  in  the  cure  of  palsy;  bat,  as  it  is  also  a  stimulus  to  the  san. 
guiferou^  system,  it  has  often  been  hurtful  in  those  palsies  which  de- 
pend upon  a  compression  of  the  brain,  and  especially  when  it  has  been 
so  employed  as  to  act  upon  the  vessels  of  the  head«  It  is  only  to  be 
considered  safe  when  its  operation  is  confined  to  parts  somewhat  re- 
mote from  the  head;  and  as,  when  ?ery  strongly  administered,  it  is 
capable  of  destroying  the  mobility  of  the  nervous  power,  it  should  bd 
used  with  only  moderate  force.  Advantage  is  to  be  expected  rather 
from  a  repetition  of  it  than  from  its  force  ;  and  it  seems  particularly 
suited  to  the  cure  of  those  palsies  which  have  been  produced  by  the 
application  of  narcotic  powers.*  Where  electricity  has  been  preju. 
dicial,  it  has  probably  been  too  violently  applied,  and  no  greater  force 
should  be  used  than  that  which  may  be  sufficient  to  remove  or  alle- 
viate disease :  thus,  shocks  should  never  be  used  when  a  cure  may  be 
effected  by  sparks ;  sparks  should  be  avoided  when  the  required  effect 
can  be  obtained  by  the  wooden  point;  and  if  the  metal  point  be. 
thought  sufficient,  it  should  be  preferred." 

When  employed  in  conformity  with  those  precepts,  he  does 
not  recollect  a  single  instance  in  which  it  appeared  to  do  mis-: 
chief.  Dr.  Bardsley  expresses  himself  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  employment  of  galvanism  in  paralysis,  and  be  relates  some 
well-marked  and  decisive  instances  of  the  successful  applicatiori 
of  it  in  various  forms  of  this  disease. 

<^  In  the  application  of  galvanism  in  these  cases.  Dr.  Bardsley  re- 
commends the  method  employed  by  Mr.  Wilkinson  :  for  instance,  in 
a  case  of  hemiplegia  of  the  right  side,  accompanied  by  vertigo,  loss  of 
memory,  and  involuntary  discharge  of  urine,  he  began  with  half  a 
dozen  plates,  of  two  inches  and  a  quarter  square,  and  applied  the 
conducting  wires  in  such  a  manner  as  to  direct  the  galvanic  influence 
through  the  brain.  The  sensation  was  powerful  and  unpleasant ;  but, 
by  degress,  the  patient  was  able  to  bear  the  power  of  a  dozen  plates.^ 
The  galvanic  fluid  was  likewise  directed  along  the  spine  and  the  upper 
and  lower  extremities,  in  as  powerful  a  degree  as  the  patient's  feelings 
would  admit.  In  about  a  fortnight,  this  person  became  entirely  free 
from  any  appearance  of  disease,  except  a  slight  retraction  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  face,  which  was  not  attended  with  pain  or  any  incon- 
venience. + 

^'  For  a  minute  account  of  the  cases  of  palsy  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Bardsley,  treated  by  galvanism,  particularly  of  one,  most  singular  and 
deplorable,  to  which  he  calls  our  attention,  as  furnishing  an  unequi. 
vocal  testimony  in  favour  of  the  practice,  I  must  refer  to  his  work. 
Br.  Bardsley  draws  from  his  experiments  the  following  general  con. 
elusions:  1.  That  galvanism,  judiciously  administered,  is  a  safe  and 
powerful  remedy  in  most  paralytic  diseases.  2.  That,  as  far  ^s  three 
comparative  trials  will  allow  an  inference,  the  efficacy  of  galvanism  in 

*  Callen.    •  t  Bardslev's  M^dieal  Sketches,  p.  186, 187. 


pkralysitf  is  raperior  to  tllaf  «f  dtfelrlcilty.  3".  Tbftt  gaMirimti  agrear 
ifith  electrkUj  in  its  KnsiWe  effeeto  upon  ihe  body.  4.  That,  wheftfhe 
brain  i^reqavred  (a  form  part  of  the  circle,  the  galvanic  influence  oogN 
to  be  Yery  cautiously  administered.  5.  If  no  sensible  advantage  ac« 
erne  from  a  steady  and  properly -regulated  application  of  this  remedj^^ 
after  a  trial  of  a  week  or  ten  daiys,  in  paralytic  affections,  especia!f^y 
If  here  the  brain  is  operated  upon,  its  use  ought  to  be  laid  aside.  6, 
When  the  pulse  has  become  quicker  and  firmer;  the  locaF,  as  vrefl  a« 
general,  temperature  of  the  body  increased  ;  the  feelings,  both  mentaf 
and  corporeal,  somewhat  enlivened;  and  the  altered  secretions  better 
l^gulated  ;  it  is  proper  to  infer,  from  such  indications,  that  galvanisoi 
nay  be  persisted  in  with  a  fair  prospect  of  ultimate  success.  7» 
Where  both  sensibility  anxi  irritability  are  so  greatly  exhausted  as  not 
to  render  the  patient  susceptible  of  the  galvanic  stimulus  by  the  ordt* 
nary  means;  or  where,  from  the  unusual  thickness  of  the  cuticle,  if 
forms  a  barrier  to  the  transmission  of  the  fluid,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
eicoriate  the  surface  by  blisf^ring  ointment,  ^nd  apply  the  metallic^ 
points  to  the  raw  skin ;  but  the  pain  and  agitation  frequently  induced 
bj  administering  the  remedy  through  so  sensible  a  medium,  must  be 
guarded  against,  by  adapting  the  number  of  plates  to  the  increased 
degree  of  sensibility.  Dr.  Bardsiey  states,  that  the  galvanic  stimulus 
is  an  efficacious,  thougb  not  certain,  remedy  in  paralytic  affections  ; 
and  he  is  induced  to  think  that,  in  all  cases  which  appear  to  originate 
solely  from  a  diminished  excitement  in  the  sensorium,  galvanism  b  to 
be  preferred  to  electricity." 

Similar  inferences  respecting  the  superiority  of  the  efEcacy 
ef  galvanism  to  that  of  electricity,  have  been  drawn  by  Mr. 
La  Beaume,  whose  opportunities  for  comparing  the  results  of 
the  use  of  the  two  measures  have  been  very  extensive.  Gal* 
vanism,  too,  can  be  applied  with  more  precision  than  electricity, 
from  the  regulation  of  its  power  being  more  nicely  and  com^ 
pietely  manageable. 

Tlie  actual  cautery  was  much  employed  by  the  ancients  in 
palsy,  and  is  now  muchused  by  the  French,  in  the  way  of  ap. 
plications  of  moxa.  On  noticing  an  instance  of  the  eflicacy  of 
thi&  remedy,  Dr.  Cooke  says,  "  might  not  a  discharge  from  the 
spine,  produced  by  other  means,  have  been  equally  successful 
in  this  case?  Was  not  the  application  of  the  moxa  jpreferred 
on  account  of  the  quickness  of  its  operation  ?'*  From  our  per- 
sonal observations,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  tnoxa  is 
superior  in  its  efficacy,  in  certain  cases,  to  every  other  mode 
of  cautery.  The  moral  impressions  attending  its  application-— 
from  the  patient  seeing,  or  knowing,  that  he  has  a  fire  burning, 
on  a  part  of  his  body,  that  he  is  expecting  every  instant  to 
arrive  at  his  skin, — are  often  very  powerful;  and  these,  per- 
haps, have  somewhat  to  do  with  the  efficacy  of  the  remedy. 

Of  the  internal  remedies  of  a^stimulautkind,  the  most  cele- 
brated are  the  rhus  toxicodendron,  nux  vomica^  horse-radish. 
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IokI  mastard-seeds.  Of  the  first,  Dr.  CoK^ce  wy%  V  The  ^dm% 
fuldueedby  Dr.  Alderson,  illustrating  the  good  effects  of  the 
employment  of  the  rhus  toxicodendi^on  in  hemiplegia,  are  very 
striking,  and  afford  encouragement  to  a  trial  of  it  in  those 
cases  of  palsy  where  the  employment  of  stimulants  is  indi- 
cated." It  is  hardly  necessary  to  inculcate  caution  in  the  use 
of  this  remedy,  as  it  is  the  most  actively  poisonous  plant  of  a 
fepecies  that  comprises  several  deleterious  substances.  The  tiux 
vonfiica  is  a  variety  of  the  most  poisonous  species  (strychnos) 
of  known  vegetables.  Dr.  Cooke  gives  an  abstract  of  the  re-, 
corded  cases  in  which  it  has  proved  efficacious,  subsequently  to 
the  publication  of  the  paper  of  Dr.  Fouquier  on  this  subject ; 
but  we  need  not  cite  them  in  a  partiq^ular  manner,  as  an  account 
of  the  most  remarkable  oi  them  ba$  already  been  inserted  an 
this  Journal.  Dr.  Cooke  does  not  appeiur  to  have  himself  em<r 
ployed  either  this  remedy  or  the  arnica.  He  says,  he  thinks  he 
has  seen  cantharides  useful  in  several  cases  ;  of  camphor,  ether, 
lavender,  valerian,  castor,  and  ^^  other  medicines  called  ner-^ 
vine,"  he  cannot  speak  from  experience. 

The  treatment  ot  paraplegia  from  disease  in  the  spine,  is  next 
noticed.  Dr.  Cooke  only  mentions  the  practice  of  Mr.  Pott, 
a,nd  the  objections  that  have  been  made  to  the  use  of  issues. 
We  shall  soon  have  to  present  the  readers  of  this  Journal  with 
something  very  interesting  on  this  subject  from  Dr.  Harrison. 
The  new  view  he  has  taken  of  the  origin  of  the  diseaS(B^  has  led 
to  a  mode  of  treatment  that  has  been  attended  with  very  extra- 
ordinary success:  spinal  distortions,  under  his  practice,  are, 
indeed,  amongst  the  most  easily  manageable  and  curable  of  all 
diseases  of  any  severity  of  character. 

From  the  subject  just  mentioned,  the  author  proceeds  to  speak 
of  the  treatment  of  partial  palsies.,  and  in  the  first  place  of 
amaurosis.  The  only  novel  remarks  on  this  subject,  (with  the 
exception  of  some  statements  respecting  the  influence  of  elec- 
tricity, by  Mr.  Partington,  more  favourable  to  the  use  of  that 
remedy  than  those  of  the  generality  of  practitioners,)  are  taken 
ifrom  Mr.  Travers's  Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 
The  precision  of  observation  and  the  nice  distinctions  of  dis- 
ease and  practical  indications,  manifest  in  that  work,  render 
those  remarks  particularly  interesting :  we  shall,  therefore,  tran- 
scribe Dr.  Cooke's  abstract  on  this  subject. 

''  Mr.  Travers  thinks  that  the  treatment  of  amaiurosis  should  be  al- 
%i08t  exclusively  coastitatioQal.  tie  places  no  confidence  in  ext^raal 
applications,— such  as  stimulant  vapours,  drops,  and  ointments;  spi* 
rituous  and  aromatic  embrocations,  sternutories,  &c.  He  makes  an 
exception,  Jiowever,  in  favour  of  cupping,  issiues,  or  setons,  in  certain 
cases,  and  pf  blisters  in  almost  all.  tie  never  witnessed  any  advantage 
in  this  disorder  from  the  employment  of  electricity  or  galvanism  :  he 
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hm  ndt  kndwa  ftnjr  real  benefit  from  wlkat^ar&  called  aoiitpagmodkr^ 
and  aotf-nertoUB  medicines ;    oor  from  the  ejibibitlon  of  emetics,  . 
though,  from  respect  to  autboritj,  be  has  fairly  tried  tbem  in  many 
instances. 

^^In  most  cases  of  amaurosis,  Mr.  Tra?ers  depends  on  the  regula.  . 
tion  of  the  visceral  functions,  and  the  employment  of  such  restoratives 
as  the  system  requires,  and  can  bear.  The  blue  pill,  with  colocynth,, 
rhubarb^  and  aloes,  and  the  combination  of  soda  with  rhubarb  and 
calumba  or  gentian,  are  best  adapted,  he  thinks,  to  the  former  purpose. 
"The  exhibition  of  general  tonics,  he  says,  fs  often  indicated ;  and  he 
has  seen  much  benefit  from  the  mineral  acids,  bark,  steel,  and  arsenic 
when  admissible,  after  a  due  regulation  of  the  digestive  functions.  In 
recent  and  sudden  amaurosis,  Mr.  Travels  recommends  a  mild  admi- 
nistration of  mercury,  btit  salivation,  he  thinks,  is  always  hurtful ;  and 
he  is  of  opinion  that  *  all  cases  of  direct  debHity,  and  proper  paralysis 
of  the  retina,  are  aggravated  by  the  loss  of  blood.' " 

Cases  of  partial  palsy  more  commonly  come  under  the  care 
of  surgeons  than  physicians ;  and  hence  it  is,  probably,  that 
this  part  of  the  work  presents  a  view  of  the  medical  measures 
that  have  been  proposed  by  others,  with  but  few  orrginal  ob- 
servations or  practical  inferences  by  the  author. 

An  abstract  of  a  report  by  Dr.  Gordon  from  the  minutes  of 
the  Army  Medical  Board^  respecting  the  occurrence  of  apo- 
plexy and  palsy  in  the  army,  is  attached  to  the  work  as  an 
appendix.  Dr.  Cooke  says,  it  appears  to  him  (from  the  in- 
spection of  the  table  of  returns  for  a  period  of  sik  months,) 
**  that  the  proportion  of  cases  of  apoplexy  and  palsy,  as  they 
occur  in  the  army,  is  very  small ;  a  circumstance  which  may, 
perhaps,  be  explained  by  observing  that  soldiers  generally  quit 
a  military  life  before  they  arrive  at  the  age  when  these  disorders 
most  frequently  occur ;  and  that  those  who  are  strongly  pre- 
disposed to.  them  are,  as  Dr.  Gordon  has  observed,  on  that  ac- 
count refused  admission  into  the  army." 

"  Dr.  Gordon,''  he  adds,  **  does  not  find  that  any  particular 
make  or  conformation  of  body  was  observable  in  those  soldiers 
who  were  affected  with  apoplexy  and  palsy.  The  chief  excit- 
ing causes  of  these  disorders  were  intoxication,  exposure  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  drinking  cold  water,  and  bathing  in  cold  water 
"When  the  body  was  heated.  Dr.  Gordon  remarks,  that  apoplexy 
often  followed  epilepsy,  long  continued  fevers,  and  visceral 
disease,  especially  dysentery  ;  and  that  serous  apoplexy  some- 
times came  on  after  a  species  of  marasmus,  denominated  cacheJtitt 
Ajricaiict;  sometimes  after  an  improper  use  of  mercury;  and? 
frequently  after  blows  and  falls  from  horseback. 

**  The  apoplectic  seizure,  in  this  climate,  chiefly  occurs  be- 
tween the  ages  of  thirty  and  fifty  ;  but  in  warm  climates  it  takes 
place  without  much  reference  to  any  particular  age,  as  it  arisen 
chiefly  from  exposure  to  the  sun,  and  the  abuse  of  spirituous 
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li^ors.    The  appearances  iV>un4  after  death  mach  reseo&le 
.those  which  I  have  at  large  described. 

^^  Dr.  Gt)rdoa  lObserves^  that,  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease 
4n  the  army,  the  remedies  almost  wholly  relied  upon  were 
iileedins:,  both  general  and  topical,  including  arteriotomy ;  the 
application  of  blisters,  and  the  administration  of  cathartic 
medicines.** 


A  Dissertation  on  the  TreAtment  of  Morbid  Local  Affections  (^ 
Nerves :  to  which  the  Jacksonian  Prize  was  adjudged  by  the  Royal 
'  Collrge  of  Surgeons,  By  Joseph  'Swan,  Member  of  the  Rojal 
'  College  t>f  Surgeons,  and  Surgeon  to  the  Lincolo  County  Hospital. 
•    6 vo.  pp.  196.    J.  Drury,  LoekIoq.     4S20. 

''  Non  scribD  hoc  temere.    Quo  minns  faniiliari&  som^ 
boeAOiB  ad  investiii^Andam  cnriosior." 

.  Cic.  Ep,  ad  Fam.  libu  iv.  Ep.  xiii. 

THE  dearth  of  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  this  dissertation, 
and  the  urgency  of  the  reasons  medical  practitioners. have 
for  desiring  that  their  information  should  be  more  extensive; 
as  well  as  the  hopes  entertained  that  late  researches  have  con- 
tributed to  supply  the  deficiency  ;  were  strongly  expressed  by 
the  Court  of  Assistants  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  when  they 
proposed  the  question  on  which  it  is  founded,  only  seven  years 
after  this  qaestion  had  given  origin  to  one  of  the  best  mono-** 

fraphies  in  medical  literature.  It  is  true  that  the  di6serl;atioti 
efore  us  relates  especially  to .  the  treatment  of  diseases,  of  the 
nerves ;  whilst  the  other,  just  alluded  to,  comprises,  with  the 
same  object,  considerations  on  the  physiological  and  patholo. 
gical  relations  joi  this  part  of  the  human  economy :  but,  such 
men  as  those  who  proposed  the  question,  could  not  have  con- 
templated the  probability  of  any  important  improvement  in 
the  treatment  of  diseases  of  organs  so  extensively  and  variously 
related  in  the  system  as  the  nerves,  without,  a  corresponding 
improvement  of  our  knowledge  of  their, functions  and  morbid 
affections;  or  that  therapeutical  precepts  could  be  applied 
with  any  considerable  degree  of  confidence  and  precision, 
if  .unconnected  with  particular,  pathological  indications.  Un- 
d^er  these  circumstances,  the  work  to  which  the  stipulated 
premium  has  been  concededy.  appears  with  claims  on  the  atten- 
tion of  medical. men  of  a  very  forcible  kind ;  and  it  is  especially 
incumbent  on  those  who  pi:ofess  to  view  with  a  critical  regard 
^dfae  progress- of  medicine,  to  examine  it  with  strict  severity,  and 
.endeavour  to  determine  the  precise  extent,  of  the  original 
knowledge  it  is  qualified  to  impart.  These  remarks  are  in- 
tended to  serve  as  an  apology  for,  perhaps,  a  more  rigid  cen* 
sorial  review  of  this  work  than  may,  as  we  ^ire  disposed  to 
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beWereyhe  mcst  beneficially  applied  to  the  generality  of  books; 
for,  it  is  bettei"  that  some  few  inanities,  pfogiartsms,  and  amus- 
ing absurdities,  should  pass  current  for  vahiable,  as  well  as 
rigbtfdl,  property  of  their  promulgators,  thftii  that  so  dreary 
and  disheartening  a  picture  should  be  drawn  of  the  history  of 
medical  science,  as  must  he  done  were  the  real  state  of  its  pre-  ' 
sent  relative  perfection  to  that  of  former  and  remote  ages,  dis- 
played in  an  unreserved  manner* 

Although  it  is,  in  the  title-^page,  expressly  stated  that  this 
dissertation  relates  to  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  nerves, 
the  author,  in  conformity  with  a  sentiment  expressed  above,, 
does  not  merely  discuss  therapeutical  indications  and  the  means 
for  fulfilling  them :  he  endeavours,  also,  to  establish  some  in- 
ferences respecting  the  nature  of  those  diseases. 

Another  preliminary  remark  which. we  have  to  make,  is  that, 
as  it  appears,  the  author  has  considered  it  incumbent  on  him  to 
give  a  view  of  all  that  is  known  respecting  the  means  proper 
for  the  treatment  of  **  IocslV*  diseases  of  the  rierves;  and  hence 
it  is,  as  we  infer,  that  some  of  his  discussions  do  not  contain 
any  thing  that  is  profierred  as  original. 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  author^s  Preface,  excepts 
ing  the  following  statement :  *^  When  a  part  has  been  deprived 
of  the  nervous  influence,  by  its  communication  with  the  senso- 
rium  bein^  intercepted,  the  functions  of  the  part  to  which  the 
nerve  is  distributed  are  suspended,  and  are  incapable  of  being 
reproduced  until  the  divided  portions  of  nerve  has  become  re- 
united, except  through  electricity." 

We  shall  iiave  occasion  to  notice  the  evidence  which  has 
been  adduced  in  proof  of  this  assertion,  when  this  point 
becomes  the  subject  of  discussion  in  the  course  of  this  review. 

The  dissertation  commences  with  the  consideration  of  '^  Dis- 
eases and  Iniuries  of  the  Nerves  in  general.^'  The  author 
thinks  it  prudfent  to  treat  of  those  diseases  ^^  under  two  distinct 
beads  ;  viz*  those  that  affect  the  nerves  belonging  to  the  senses, 
and  those  that  affect  such  nerves  as  are  under  the  influence  of 
the  will."— -"A  third  division^"  he  continues,  ♦*  might  be 
added,  which  would  include  the  ganglian  system,  belonging 
chiefly  to  the  grand  sympathetic  nerve,  and  distributed  in  great 
measure  to  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera ;  but,  as  I  do  not 
know  that  any  particular  researches  have  been  made  by  patho- 
logists into  this  part  of  the  nervous  system,  to  ascertain  whether 
disease  occasions  any  change  in  it  to  take  place  in  the  p^rts  to 
which  it  is  distributed,*  and  as  it  is  not  much  connected  with 

*  There  is,  it  appears,  some  error  (to  be  attributed  to  the  printer,  perhaps,) 
in  the  clistribntion  of  the  words  of  part  of  this  sentence ;  but  the  auUior's  meaning 
toeois  to  b0  obvious.  -     (  .  ... 
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the  department  of  the  surgeon,  I  shall  pass  it  over;  for,  as  I 
could  say  very  little  more  than  what  Is  theoretical,  it  would  not 
answer  the  intention  for  which  the  present  subject  was  pro* 
posed/* 

The  author,  in  conformity  with  the  view  above  indicated, 
treats,  in  the  first  instance,  of  diseases  of  the  nerves  of  the 
senses ;  and  he  commences  with  **  diseases  and  injuries  of  the 
olfactory  nerves.'*     On  this  subject  he  remarks  that 

**  The  power  of  the  nerves  constituting  the  sense  of  smell,  may  be 
diminished  or  destroyed  by  the  frequent  application  of  strong  odours 
to  the  nose,  or  from  an  Inflammation  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane. 
The  same  thing  may  likewise  happen  from  pressure  on  the  origins  of 
the  nerves  by  hydatids,  or  an  accamutation  of  water  in  the  lateral 
ventricles  of  the  brain,  or  from  their  being  Involved  in  a  diseased  ac. 
tion  going  on  at  the  under  surface  of  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain, 
or  froin  a  diminntioa  of  the  foramina  of  the  cribriform  plate  of  the 
ethmoid  bone.  When  there  is  an  inflammation  of  the  Schnelderiaa 
membrane,  which  takes  away  this  sense,  leeches  may  be  applied  to  the 
outside  of  the  nose;  and  the  inside  may  be  anointdd,  by  means  of  a 
feather,  with  some  cooling  ointment ;  and  purging  medicines  may  be 
given.    All  the  other  diseases  are  generally  beyond  the  reach  of  art." 

These  remarks  are  followed  by  an  account  of  a  case  in  which, 
the  author  says,  ^'  the  sense  of  smell  of  the  right  nostril  ap- 
peared to  hare  been  suspended  by  an  inflammatory  action  going 
on  about  the  crista  galli/'  The  auihcrr's  inference  here  is  very 
plausible — ^from  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  symptoms  and 
seat  of  pain — but,  as  the  case  did  not  terminate  in  death,  (but 
in  restoration  of  the  function,)  or  so  as  to  admit  of  an  exami- 
nation of  the  parts,  the  inference  is  merely  plausible.  The 
author  refers  to  a  case  in  Morgagnx  (Epist.  ix.  art.  25,)  where 
there  was  proof  of  inflammation  in  the  seat  alluded  to  accom- 
panying  similar  symptoms. 

The  author  then  remarks  thai  the  functions  of  the  olfactory 
nerves  are  sometimes  so  diseased  as  to  produce  a  sense  of  un« 
pleasant  odours  ;  effects  analogous  to  the  sensations  of  flashes 
of  light  and  sounds,  without  the  proper  external  excitants,  from 
diseases  of  the  optic  and  auditoi'y  nerves,  respectively. 

This  is  all  that  is  advanced  respecting  diseases  of  the  olfac- 
tory nerves ;  and,  but  for  the  practice  we  intend  to  adopt  in  this 
article,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  remark  that  it  does  not  con- 
tain any  thing  that  is  novel. 

**  Diseases  and  injuries  of  the  Optic  Nerve,"  are  next  con- 
sidered. The  author  says,, (we  quote  the  n  marks,  because  we 
do  not  mean  to  omit  to  notice  any  of  his  reflections.) 

^'  Diseases  and  injuries  of  this  nerve,  and  its  expansion  the  retina, 
are  almost  always  attended  with  a  destruction  of  its  functions;  so 
that,  though  every  other  tunic  of  the  eye  and  its  humours  arc  perfectly 
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sound,  tnd  capable  of  iraQsmitting  freely  the  rays  of  light,  no  impress 
wn  is  made  by  them  [the  rays  of  light  the  author  must  mean,  not  the 
tnmca  and  humours  qf  the  eye^  as  the  grammatical  construction  of  the 
passage  indicates,}  on  the  retina,  which  constitutes  the  disease  termed 
amaurosis,-'* 

After  the  foregoing  passage,  there  follows  an  account  of 
some  of  the  causes  and  the  principal  symptoms  of  amaurosis,  as 
it  generally  takes  place.  Ibis  account  contains  nothing  that  is 
new,  nor  is  it  characterized  by  any  remarkable  degree  of  pre- 
cision. It  is  succeeded  by  some  therapeutical  precepts,  of  a 
general  and  common-place  character,  and  devoid  of  originality* 

The  next  subjects  of  discussion  are  *'  Diseases  and  injuries 
of  the  Gustatory  Nerves."  The  autbor  remarks,  that  **  the 
gustatory  nerves  are  sometimes  injured  by  being  viblently 
bruised  between  the  teeth  ^  and,  though  there  is  no  apparent 
injury  of  the  tongue,  those  powers  of  the  nerve,  producing  the 
sense  of  taste,  will  be  destroyed.  The  eiddence  addnced  in 
proof  of  this  statement,  is  a  case  related  by  Sir  Everard  Home, 
and  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions.*'  In  addition 
to  this,  Mr.  Swan  remarks  that  rnorbid  states  of  the  tongue 
occur,  in  which  things,  at  other  times  sapid,  will  make  no  im- 
pression on  that  organ  during  such  a  condition  of  it,  or  the 
impressions  will  be  very  different  from  what  they  ordinarily 
are;  or  there  will  be  a  sense  of  various  unpleasant  tastes  in  tb^ 
month,  without  the  presence  of  tlie  proper  external  caqses. 

Respecting  "  diseases  and  injuries  of  the  Auditory  Nerves,'* 
tbe  author  relates  a  case  of  deafness  of  one  ear  frocrt  a  supposed 
fracture  of  some  part  of  the  base  of  the  skull ;  which  deafness 
still  existed  at  the  end  of  **  some  months'*  from  the  time  of  the 
receipt  of  tbe  injury. 

An  account  follows  of  tbe  symptoms  of  the  ordinary  cases  of 
deafness,  and  some  remarks  respecting  their  treatment,  wbicb 
are  equally  devoid  of  novelty  with  the  parts  of  tbe  work  previ- 
ously noticed.  After  this,  we  ariive  at  a  disquisition  lelativc 
to  hearing  that  is  of  a  physiological  character,  and  which  the 
author  says  contains  '*  something  new  on  this  subject.'*  This 
is  a  transcription  of  a  paper  published  in  the  Medico-Chirur- 
gical  Transactions, t  with  tj»e  addition  of  the  bi&tory  of  a  case 
serving  to  show  that  a  sense  of  articulate  sounds  may  be  per*- 
ceived  by  means  of  impressions  on  the  nerves  of  the  face. 
But  Mr.  Swan's  notions  in  this  respect  are  not  so  precisely 
novel  as  he  imagines:  the  probability  of  the  connexion  of •  the 
facial  nerves  with  the  sense  of  hearing,  had  been  stated  by 
Magendie,  in  his  Elements  of  Physiology,  (torn.  i.  p.  100  ;) 

*  An  abstract  of  it  is  given  iti  the.eleveuth  voluhieof  this  Journal, 
t  It  was  transcribed  in  the  250Ui  Number  of  \\m  JourtiaU 
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BUd  mahy  ciinous  facts  tending  tq  sho^  thai  such  a,  faculty  as 
that  supposed  to  be  possessed  by  the  facial  nerves  particularly, 
is  aJso  occasionally  possessed  by  the  nerves  of  touch  in  general, 
were  published,  several  years  since,  by  Pfingsten.*  Mr. 
Swan  thinks  it  probable  that,  by  exercise  and  proper  instru- 
ments, the  powers  of  the  facial  nerves  might  be  so  much  deve- 
loped, that  children,  otherwise  deaf,  might  be  made  to  hear 
tolerably  well  by  this  medium. 

The  **  diseases  and  injuries  of  the  nerves  of  Touch,"  are  so 
much  the  same,  the  author  says,  as  those  of  the  nerves  with 
vi^hich  they  are  connected,  that  he  shall  consider  them  alto- 
gether. 

The  second  chapter  treats  of  **  Diseases  and  Injuries  of  the 
Nerves  of  Voluntary  Motion,  &c.  in  general/*  The  author 
here  commences  by  remarking,  that 

**  In  paralytic  affections,  the  nerves  of  voluntary  motion  are  gene* 
rally  those  that  suffer ;  and,  though  the  nerves  of  feelingj  or  those  of 
the  skin,  generally  arise  and  are  chiefly  connected  with  them,  they  do 
not  appear  to  suffer  in  the  same  degree  that  those  do  which  are  destined 
to  supply  the  muscles.  As,  for  example^  in  a  paralytic  limb  pain  and 
itching  will  be  complained  of,  and  the  sense  of  feeling  will  remain  at 
the  time  the  muscles  have  not  the  power  of  obeying  the  will." 

Sensation,  it  may  be  added,  is  sometimes  abolished  whilst  the 
power  of  voluntary  motion  remains.  These  facts  have  been  con- 
sidered to  favour  strongly  the  notion  of  the  nerves  of  sensation 
being  throughout  distinct  from.tbe  nerves  serving  for  motion: 
but  this  notion  is  opposed  by  the  apparent  intimate  confusion 
of  all.the  nerves  of  a  limb  in  the  plexuses,  Mr.  Swan  is  disposed 
to  adopt  the  same  notion  that  Galen  also  thouglit  most  plau- 
sible, that  **the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion  require  the  nerves 
to  be  in  the  most  perfect  state  to  enable  them  to  act;  and  that 
a  less  degree  of  perfection  is  necessary  for  them  to  perform  the 
functions  required  for  the  sense  of  feeling."  In  support  of 
this  view  he  observes,  that,  in  a  great  degree  of  pressure  on  the 
spinal  marrow,  the^e  is  generally  a  loss  both  of  sensation  and 
the  power  of  voluntary  motion ;  whilst,  in  less  degrees  of 
pressure,  the  faculty  of  sense  generally  remains  to  a  certain 
extent:  and,  alluding  to  the  existence  of  the  power  of  motion 
without  feeling,  he  says, 

"  Upon  due  consideration  of  the  subject,  we  cannot,  I  think,  be 
niuch  surprised  that,  wlien  the  nerves  have  been  divided  or  injured,  as 
in  paralysis,  a  great  difference  should  exist  as  to  the  parts  to  which 
they  are  distributed  requiring  different  degrees  of  perfection   in  their 

•  Vieljathrige  Er/ahfung  uber  die  Gehotrfehler  der  Sauhstummen,    Kiel,  1802. 
An  acfount  of  some,  of  Ftingsten's  experiments  was  given  in  an  abstract  of 
A  dissertatioM  by  Professor  Rosenthal,  in  tlie  :256th  N  umber  of  this  JournaU 
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restoratioh)  to  enable  them  (to  perform  their  respectife^fuQction^ ;  fat 
the  parts  to  which  the  nerTes  prodocing  the  ^ense  of  feeling  are  distri- 
buted, are  to  be  acted  upon  mechanically  by  things  external  io^  and 
unconnected  with,  the  animal;  whilst  those  intended  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  voluntary  motion,  are  to  be  produced  by  a  nicer  8ttmnlus« 
*-^viz.  through  the  agency  of  the  will  ;  which  is  something  so  subtle  a9 
not  to  be  entirely  comprehended  by  us,  either  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  formed  by  the  brain,  or  how  it  is  communicated  by  the 
brain  to  the  parts  it  calls  into  action. 

^^  Though  it  is  sometimes  the  case,  yet  it  is,  as  I  have  just  now 
stated^  a  comparatively  rare  occurrence  for  the  nerves  of  sensation  to 
suffer  from  paralysis ;  and  those  of  voluntary  motion,  though  arising 
from  the  same  trnnlLs,  to  be  but  little  affected  by  it.  When  it  does 
occur,  I  conceive  that  such  an  alteration  takes  place  in  the  skin,  or 
the  parts  composing  it,  as  to  prevent  the  proper  exercise  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  nerves  distributed  to  it*** 

There  is  sometliing  more  in  this  matter  than  is  lierc  regarded, 
for  here  are  no  indications  for  an  explanation  of  the  existence 
of  insensibility,  not  in  the  skin  merely,  but  throughout  the 
•whole  of  a  limb,  whilst  the  power  of"  voluntary  motion  wad 
perfect.f.  A  little  reflection  will  suggest  an  abundance  of 
conjectures  on  this  subject ;  but,  as  ouf  senses  here  can  make 
us  acquainted  only  with  effects,  it  is  not  probable  that  we  shall 
ever  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  the  phenomena 
alluded  to.  We  may  suppose  that  the  want  of  the  pow€f  of 
motion  may  depend  on  alterations  in  the  properties  of  the 
muscles  themselves,  with  or  without  alterations  or  those  of  the 
nerves;  or  that  (which  is  plausible)  voluntary  motion  depends 
on  the  transmission  of  some  influence  from  remote  parts,  which  - 
transmission'to  the  limb  may  be  interrupted  ;  whilst  the  trans* 
mission  of  influence  from  it,  concernea  in  sensation,  mav  be 
undisturbed  ;J  or  the  faculties  of  sense  and  the  power  of^  vo- 
luntary motion  may  be  the  effects  of  distinct  properties  of  the 

*  **  This  affection  most  commonly  arises  from  a  disorder  of  the  digesUve  organs  ; 
and,  if  the  brain  is  affected  at  the  same  time,  it  suffers  from  the  same  cause.  As 
far  as  I  have  seen,  when  paralysis  arises  from  pressure  on  the  brain  or  medulla 
Spinalis,  the  voluntary  nerves  always  suffer  vdth  those  of  feeling;  and  I  do  not 
see  h«w  it  can  be  otherwise.'* 

t  See  vol.  xlii.  p  297,  of  this  Journal,  for  a  remarkable  example ;  and  I^His* 
ioire  He  VAcademie  d>  s  Scienees,  1743. 

X  1  here  is  a  curious  fact  related,  with  different  views,  by  CuyiBR,  respectinf; 
Uic  probable  exisieuce  of  a  sense  of  feeling  without  the  presence  of  the  brain, 
that,  as  it  appears  to  us,  has  not  been  regarded  with  the  attention  it  seems  to 
merit.  Cuvier  (in  an  experiment  to  determine  the  functions  of  the  inferior  . 
fAottis  of  l»irds,)  cat  off  tlit'  head  and  neck  of  a  dock :  **  The  animal  afterwards 
walked  a  few  steps ;  and,  when  U  was  struck,  it  uttered  several  cries,  which,  aUhongh 
weaker  than  those  it  f;ave  when  it  had  its  head,  were  nevertheless  very  sensible.** 
— Legons  d^Anatomie  Comp,  torn.  iv.  p.  454. 

.  Many  analogous  statements,  though  less  precisely  applicable  in  the  Tievra  with 
which  this  account  is  cited,  have  been  |nade  by  men  witose  veracity  and  accuracy 
of  observation  cannot  well  be  doubted  *,  as  will  be  seen  on  a  refereoee  to  the 
physiological  writings  of  Wbytt,  PcrrauU^  Unzer;  Bonnet,  and  Foulana.    But, 
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same^rdctdre;  one  species  of  which  may  maintain  its  ordhiary 
relations  ^th  the  brain,  whilst  the  other  is  destroyed^  or  has 
4;be6e  relatione  suspended.  Spaie  writers  have  attempted  t^ 
explain  thi^  point,  by  stating  that  motion  depends  on  an  ac- 
tive state  of  the  nerves,  whihst  these  organs  are  passive  ip  ten- 
aation  ;  but  .thpse  who  can  conceive  the  nerves  to  be  passive  m 
this  function,  have  an  imagination  qualified  very  differently 
from  ours.  As,  however^  we  can  attain  no  sensible  evidence  of 
the  causes  of  the  phenomena,  no  conjecture  respecting  then^ 
can  be  any  thing  better  than  a  more  or  less  plausible  supposi** 
tion,  founued  on  loose  analogies,  andoiust  therefore  be  adapted 
for  tfaeeinusenient  of  our  curiosity  rather  than  the  purposes  of 
the  practice  of  medicioe.  We  revert  to  the  dissertation  before 
.«$,  where  our  last  transcript  terminated.. 

Mr.  Swan  remarks,  here,  for  the  further  support  of  thi^  view 
he  has  adopted,  the  fatt,  which  had  ahready  been  noticed, 
^dM  a  certain  ttate  of  circulation  in  the  Sfkin  is  necessary  foir 
tht  petfectidn  of  its  sensation.  He  edduces,  however,  some 
original  observations  relative  to  this  point,  From  a  strtHsture  aif 
thid  nostrib  of  the  horse  that  appears  to  him  to  be  formed  fbt 
the  perfection  of  the  sense  of  smelL 

"  Beneath  the  Schneiderian  membrane  there  are  numerous  sinuse^ 
and  many  of  them  of  considerable  size,  which  haie  frequent  commu,« 
plications  with  each  other,  and  appear  to  be  composed  of  a  very  thin 
and  inelastic  iaembraDe,  which  is  very  strong,  and  perfectly  smooth  in 
the  inside :  within  the  siunses  are  cotitaioed  very  delicate  and  ex** 
tremely  elastic  vessels/ which  may  be  called  vei)os,  las  they  appear  to  ht 
Ailed  with  venous  blood ;  and,  by  their  being  thus  situated  withiii 
ainuses  of  a  determinate  site,  they  are  capable  of  being  diBteaded  to  a 
certain  degree  ooly ;  which  prof  bion  is  necessary,  as  their  eitrelne 
dalScacy  would  oth^wise  either  endaoger  their  very  frequent  breaking 
from  over.distensioo,  or  be  the  cause  of  much  injury  to  the  very  deli^ 
leate  nerves*  by  a  too-great  pressure  that  would  be  thus  made  oa 
ihemv  >      . 

**  This  structure,  I  have  no  doubt,  generally  exists  in  animals,  and 
may  be  very  satisfactorily  demonstrated  in  the  horse ;  and  it  must,  I 
think,  appear  to  any  one  examining  its  peculiarities  attentively,  thait 
It  was  not  formed  merely  for  returning  the  blood  from  the  nose,  but 
that  it  was  made  for  distending  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  so  as  to 
give  it  a  proper  degree  of  tension  to  enable  the  nerves  to  receive  more 
acutely  the  impressions  from  the  odorous  particles  when  applied  to 
the  ii ;  exactly  in  the  same  manner  that  it  is  required  for  the  nerves  of 
the  penis  to  produce  their  peculiar  senstitions,  that  the  parts  connected 
wiih  them  should  be  properly  distended  with  blodd." 

iff  tlie  ccMes  alluded  to,  Wliat  are  called  voluntary  motions  were  performed  i  yef, 
as  these  mictions  are  eifected  in  some  animals  wheu  deprived  of  brain  aod  spinal 
uiarrow,  it  seems  a  necessary  inference  that  they  arise  trom  canses  different  froni 
those  producUve  of  oar  ordinary  afld  proper  volmOurf/  motions. 

NO.  266.  a  T 
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Mr.  Swan  then  advances  the  objections  against  the  inferelicc 
of  a  diversity  in  the  nerves  serving  for  sense  and  motion  that 
have  been  often  repeated ;  and  with  these  the  second  chapter 
terminates. 

The  third, chapter  treats  of  "  Diseases  of  the  Nerves  of  Vo- 
luntary Motion/'  which  are,  the  author  says,  of  two  kinds, 
active  and  passive. 

*'  The  active  diseases  are  all  those  affections  of  the  nerves  attended 
by  pain,  and  frequently  by  a  motion  of  the  affected  part, — as  tic  dou* 
lourenx,  &c. 

**  The  passive  are  those  affections  termed  paralysis. 

"  In  the  active,  at  the  part  which  appears  to  be  the  seat  of  the  dis*« 
case,  there  is  an  increased  action  of  the  blood-iresseis,  and  likewise  an 
increased  heat;  whilst  in  the  passive,  there  is  quite  a  contrary  state. 

'^  Those  local  complaints  which  appear  to  originate  spontaneously, 
or  in  some  cases  where  a  slight  wound  has  been  inflicted,  I  believe 
to  be  only  symptomatic  of  a  general  irritability  of  the  brain  aud  uer- 
Tous  system.  The  almost  constant  failure  of  topical  remedies,  and  of 
the  division  of  the  affected  nerve,  roust  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  ihe 
cause  of  the  local  diseased  action,  or  primary  affection,  must  reside  ia 
some  other  part  of  the  body :  and  if  we  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the 
local  active  affections  of  the  nerves,  it  will  be  found  that  the  atonic 
state  of  the  body,  or  whatever  tends  to  render  the  brain  and  nervous 
system  irritable,  will  generally  be  found  the  most  frequent." 

These  statements  are  either  erroneous  or,  to  our  powers  of 
comprehension,  somewhat  obscure.  In  the  first  place,  "  active 
4iseascs*'*  of  the  nerves  are  not  always  attended  by  pain. .  A 
case  is  related  in  the  Dissertation  which  gained  the  Jacksqnian 
prize  in  1313,  of  a  tumor  of  the  radial  nerve,  the  formation  of 
which  had  not  been  preceded  by  "  pain  qr  spasm;"  ;  We  do 
^ot,  we  mu^t  suppose,  understand  the  author's  meaning  when 
he  states  that  active  diseases  are  frequently  attended  by  a  motion 
of  the  affected  part.  That  there  is  always  *'  an  increased  a^tton 
of  the  blood-vessels,  and  likewise  an  increased  heat,"  in  **  ac*- 
tive"  diseases  of  the  nerves,  is  a  supposition  to  which  there  are 
not  wanting  valid  objectionsf:  the  p^rts  about  the  affected  nerve 
in  tic  douloureux  (ah  **  active"  disease,  according  to  the  au- 
thor,) are  not  untrequently  colder  than  natural,  and  evidence 
of  increased  action  ot  the  blood-vessels  is  often  wholly  absent. 
It  is  now  so  general  a  custom,  after  having  said  all  we  l^now 
about  the  origin  of  a  disease,  to  bring  in  inordinate  irritability 
as  the  cause  of  all  the  rest,  that  the  author  can  hardly  be  blamed 
for  the  vague  remarks  he  has  made  on  this  point.  But,  in 
truth,  this  term  irritability  is  merely  a  veil  for  ignorance  that  it; 
ivould  be  more  prudent  to  acknowledge :  it  is  only  a  substitutq 
fpr  the  peccant  humours  and  fermentations  of  the  older  patholo- 
gists^ and  is,  perhaps,  not  an  advantageous  one  \  for  the  latte^ 
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do  convey  ideas  of  something  positive,  and  therefore  would 
still  keep  us  in  the  way  of  observation  and  research ;  whilst  the 
former,  like  all  admissions,  of  occult  agents,  is,  as  Bacon  ex- 
presses, only  qualified  to  arrest  and  lay  asleep  all  true  inquiry  and 
indications.  When  we  have  some  precise  ideas  of  things,  there 
is  a  chance,  should  they  be  erroneous,  that  we  discover  them  to 
be  so,  and  adopt  correct  ones  in  their  place ;  but  when  we 
liave  no  precise  ideas,  and  yet  cheat  ourselves  into  a  belief  that 
we  have,  by  the  use  of  a  term^  there  is  no  ground  for  expecta- 
tions of  improvement. 

The  author,  after  the  remarks  above  alluded  to,  proceeds  to 
say  that  women  are  more  liable  than  men  to  this  irritability,^ 
which  itself  will  arise  from  undue  mental  exertions,  certain 
passions,  improper  regimen,  and  disorder  of  the  stomach. 
These  general  preliminaries  on  this  pointy  then,  contain  nothing' 
that  is  novel.  The  particular  discussions  commence  with  one 
on  "  painful  affections  of  the  Nerves  of  the  Head  and  Face." 
**  These  complaints,"  the  author  says,  "  have  been  variously 
denominatedy-^intermitting  pain  of  the  head  ;  hemicrania;  tic 
douloureux,  &c. ;  but  they  appear  to  be  all  the  same  disease, 
only  varjHng  in  situation  and  degree.'*  After  describing  the 
ordinary  symptoms  of  this  neuralgia,  and  stating  that  it  is  some- 
times accompanied  with  increasecl  action  of  the  blood-vessels, 
the  author  says, — 

^<  It  appears  to  me  that  the  irritation  of  the  nerve  is  the  cause  of  the 
increased  action  of  the  blood-vessels :  nevertheless,  this  increased  ac- 
tion may  tend  to  Increase  or  keep  up  the  irritation  of  the  nerve. 

^'  It  has  frequently  happened,  after  an  operation  in  which  a  nerve 
has  been  principally  concerned,  that,  either  during  the  healing  of  the 
wound  or  after  it  has  become  completely  cicatrized,  if  an  increased 
action  of  the  blood-vessels  is  produced,  as  is  shown  by  inflammation 
about  the  part,  the  painful  sensations  resembling  tic  douloureux  are 
produced.  By  this  1  would  not  say,  that  in  this  complaint  [that  is, 
we  presume,  tic  douloureux,]  there  is  an  inflammation  of  the  nerve, 
because  I  think  other  facts  go  to  prove  that  there  is  not ;  but  it  shows  - 
that  the  increased  heat  and  action  have  a  decided  effect  in  keeping  up 
the  complaint.  The  nerves  may  become  enlarged  from  irritation,  as 
in  a  case  I  shall  relate,  in  the  same  way  the  muscles  are  from  conti- 
nued action  :  but  when  there  has  been  inflammation  of  a  nerve,  though 
only  of  the  chronic  kind, — and  to  which  sort  that  of  tic  douloureux 
ron^t  bear  the  greatest  resemblance,  if  it  were  inflammation, — there 
would  be  the  same  change  of  structure  that  takes  place  in  all  conti. 
nued  inflammations  of  other  parts  of  the  body  ;  viz.  an  enlargement 
from  the  deposit  of  coagulable  lymph.  This  is  shown  when  there  has 
been  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  extremities  of  the  nerves  in  a 
stump,  or  when  the  nerves  have  been  confined  to  a  part  that  has  been 
long  subject  to  inflammation ;  and  if  this  had  been  the  case  in  tic  doa* 
loureux^  1  think  it  would  iiot  hare  passed  unnoticed.'' 

2  T  2 
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'  These  remarks  are  pretty  good,  as  &r  aa  they  extend^  buf 
tbey  present  only  a  faint  and  very  partial  gtimpse  of  the  adaai^ 
rabie  discussion  on  tlie  frame  point,  in  the  Dissertatioa  Avhieb 
gained  the  prize  in  181!^.  The  author's  remarks  reapeoUc^  the 
ortgiii  of  this  affection,  are  merely  repetitions  of  cooxmon- place 
considerations.  A  case  follows  of  tic  douloureux,  ccuaseqiieot 
on  a  blow  over  the  right  eye,  which  continued  for  ten  weeks^ 
and  then  suddenly  disappeared  on  the  occurrence  of  ait  eruph- 
tion,  like  that  of  nettle-rash,  all  over  the  patient's  body. 

With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  tic  douloareaxi.  the  aiuhor 
says,  there  appear  to  him  to  be  two  principal  indicatiaii&:  ^^  the 
first  consists  in  strengtbenjiig  tite  constitution,  andt  thereby  en«* 
abling  it  to  counteract  the  habit  which  favoucs  the  co&tinuaiice 
of  the  irritation  ;  the  second,  in  allaying  the  local  irritation." 
The  first:  is  to  be  fulfilled  by  the  exhibition  of  tonic  remedises  ; 
the  best  of  whicK»  he  thinks,  is  cinchona.  This  medicine  ha^ 
fbr  some  years  been  the  favourite  remedy  of  the  French  practi^ 
tioners.  Leeches,  evaporating  lotions,  cold  or  warm  fomenta^ 
tions,  and  an  opiate  liniment,  are  the  measures  foi:  the  second 
indication.  A  case  is  related,  to  prove  the  efficacy  o£  these 
remedies.  Another  case  is  then  adduced,  that  waa  also  cured 
by  the  same  means,  where  the  disease  ensued  fi:om  a  slight 
external  injury.  A  third  case,  occurring  subsequently  to  Gon« 
aiderable  disorder  of  the  system,  immediately  consequent  oa 
the  poisonous  eBccts  of  verdigris,,  is  afterwards  relatedi:.  it 
wa$  treated^  fuiccessfully,  with  cinchona.  The  authoi;  Ui/ba 
alludes  to  the  use  of  the  other  remedies  which  have  been  pro- 
posed, and  amongst  them  the  section  of  the  affected  nerves, 
without,  however, — ^we  regret  to  have  such  constant  oecaaioo. 
fbr  this  repetition, — adding  any  original  observations  or  infer* 
ences  either  of  a  general  or  particular  kind ;  and  we>cannot 
say  that  what  he  does  advance  is  characterized  by  any  extra^ 
ordinary  degree  of  precision. 

The  fifth  chapter  treats  of  **  painful  Afltections  of  various 
Nerves,"  in  other  parts  of  the  body  than  the  face :  as  instances 
of  which,  the  following  case  is  related  ;  and  two,  of  a  similar 
kind,  by  Mr.  Earle,  (in  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,), 
and  Mr.  Abernethy,  (in  bis.  Surgical  Observations,)  are  re- 
fijrred  to. 

*^  Mrs.  W.  had  a  pain  in  thq  left  arm,  which  ex  tended^  in  the  course 
of  the -ulnar  nerve,  from  the  elbow  to  the  little  and  ring  fingers,  >oth 
of  which  were  weali  and  paiuful  to  the  touch  ;  the  pain  was  not.con- 
stant^  but  came  on  by  fits.  There  was  an  evident  disturbance  of  the 
digestive  organs,  with  palpitations  of  the  heart. 

"She  used  a  spirituous  embrocation  for  the  arm,    and  took  fi?e 
grains  of  the  mercurial  pill  at  bed.time,  and  a  mixtoxe  with  qamphor 
and  the  volatile  tincture  of  yalerian;  by  which  the  pain  wasdimini^hecL. 
She  was  then  attacked  by  a  severe  affection  of  t^e  uterus;  add  after 
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iome  thie^  when  shfi  was  recoi«ring  from  this  complaint^  the  pain  la 
the  l^erve  ceased  entirely^  aad  never  returned/' 

"  When  a  section  of  the  nerve  is  determined  on,  the  author 
fecommends  that  a  portion  of  the  nerve  should  be  remaved  ;  a 
point  of  practice  that  was  very  amply  and  luminously  dis- 
cussed in  the  Pissertation  which  gained  the  prize  in  1813.  Mr. 
Sw^an,  in  relation  to  this  subject,  says,  **  1  think  it  is  a  question 
whether  the  nerves  have  the  power  of  cammunicating  tlieir  in- 
fluence to  other  nerves  whose  communications  with  the  brain 
have  been  cut  off,  in  the  same^  matiner  the  arteries  have  whose 
<iirect  communication  with  the  ii^ain  trunk  has  been  intercepted^ 
by  a  ligature  ;  but  I  think  wc  may  safely  say,  that',  at  all  events, 
it  can  only  exist  in  a  trifling  degree,  and  in  sonae  particular 
cases." 

Inferences,  the  reverse  of  those  drawn  in  the  passage  just 
cited,  are  satisfactorily  established  in  the  llissertation  which 
gained  the  prize  in  IBl  3.     This  is  a  point  of  very  great  im- 

gortance  in  regard  to  practice:  it  is,  therefore,,  discussed  in  the 
Kssertation  just  cited,  with  a  degree  of  care  and  profundity 
worthy  of  thq  object.  We  shall  not  express  what  our  feelings 
are  on  finding  it  noticed  in  so  superficial  a  manner  as  it  is  by 
Mr.  Swan,  seven  years  subsequently  to  the  publication  of  the 
discussion  just  alluded  to.  We  sball  have  more  to  say  on  this 
sul^ect  hereafter. 

'  The  sixth  chapter  is  **  on  Inflammation  of  Nerves."  This 
chapter  occupies  but  three  pages,  and  does  not  present  any 
thing  that  is.  novel  and  original.  This,  too,  is  a  subject  which 
is  treated  on  in  a  very  interesting  manner  in  the  Dissertation 
which  gained  the  prize  in  1813  :  and,  in  the  course  of  the  long 
and  profound,  yet  krminous,  investigation  devoted  to  It,  the 
author,  whose  name  we  have  not  mentioned,  has  every  wJiere 
scattered  an  abundance  of  bintSj  for  practical  views,  of  the  most 
itnportant  character. 

*  *^  Ulceration  of  Nerves,"  is  the  subject  of  tl>e  seventh  chap- 
ter. No  example  is  adduced  of  the  exclusive  ulceration  of 
•  nerves  ;  the  author's  observations  on  this  point  relate  merely  to 
ulcerations  of  nerves  iuvolved  in  ulcers  of  the  adjacent  struc- 
tures, fn  one  of  the  two  cases  related  in  this  chapter,  the  most 
remarkaWe  circurnstances  were  a  thickening  of  some  of  the 
nerves  of  a  lower  extremity  in  which  there  was  an  old  ulcer  on 
the  tibia)  whibfe  others  were  emaciated  and  enveloped  in  a  pe- 
culiar sort  of  felt.  Several  varicose  veins  were  observed  in 
difierer^  pmis  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  and  some  of  the  nerves  were 
unusnaHy  soft.  The  other  case  presents  nothing  particularly 
remarkable.  A  ease  from  Mor^agnj,  and  another  by  Sir 
EvERARD  Home,  in  which  ulceration  of  nerves,  of  some  consi^ 
derable  size,  was  supposed  to  exist,  are  referred  to. 
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The  eighth  chapter  is   on    **  Tumors  in  the  Nerves.**— 
'^  When  a  tumor  is  forming  in  the  substance  of  a  nerve  (the 
author  says,)  it  causes  very  violent  pain,  which  sometimes  af- 
fects the  whole  nerve  in  which  it  is  contained."     That  this 
statement  is  not  correct  as  a  general  description,  we  have  al- 
ready  shown^  by  quoting  a  case  in  which  a  tumor  had  formed 
in  a  nerve  without  the  existence  of  pain.     Mr.  Swan  relates  a 
case,  in  which  a  tumor  in  a  subcutaneous  nerve  formed  about 
the  middle  of  the  leg,  without  any  assignable  external  cause, 
and  which  was  removed,  with  a  favourable  result,  by  excision. 
Cases  by  Portal,  Dr.  Denmark,  Mr.  Abernethy,  and  Sir  Eve- 
rard   Home,  are  adduced  in  an  abstract  form;  the  whole  of 
which,  except  that  of  Portal,  (which  is  not  an  important  one,) 
bad  been  noticed  in  the  Dissertation  which  gained  the  prize  in 
I  SI  3,  and  were  there  made  the  bases  of  numerous  important 
inferences  that  have  not  been  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Swan;  whilst 
the  same  Dissertation  presents  all  the  views  taken  by  this  writer ; 
differing  from  the  latter  only  in  being  much  more  perspicuous 
and  comprehensive,  and  infinitely  more  fertile'  in  indications  for 
the  purposes  of  the  practice  of  medicine. 

After  this,  the  author  enters  on  a  discussion  of  the  question 
whether  it  is  bptter  merely  to  divide,  or  to  remove  a  portion  of 
the  nerve,  in  certain  cases,  when  its  communication  with  its 
centre  is  to  be  interrupted.  He  says,  "  When  a  nerve  has 
been  divided,  re*union  in  course  of  time  generally  bepomes 
perfectly  established,  so  that  it  performs  its  ninctions  as  well  as 
if  no  division  had  ever  taken  place.  When  a  portion  of  a 
nerve  has  been  removed,  and  especially  if  it  be  a  large  portion, 
the  breach  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  if  ever,  repaired,  when 
it  happens  in  the  case  of  a  nerve  of  the  largest  size.*' 

The  author  of  the  Dissertation  which  gained  the  prize  in 
1813  had  settled  this  point  quite  as  well  as  the  existing  facts 
would  permit  it  to  be  done ;  whilst  he  endeavoured  to  deter- 
mine, precisely,  the  extent  to  which  the  reparation  of  nerves 
might  be  effecied,  and  the  time  required  for  such  a  i;eparation. 
On  t\\\s  point  Mr.  Swan  has  added  nothing  to  our  knowledge;  . 
nor  has  he  given  any  original  hints  for  its  improvement. 

The  ninth  chapter  is  on  •'  Injuries  of  the  Nerves  of  Volun- 
tary Motion,  &c."  It  is  so  conciscf  that  wp  shall  yirholly  tran- 
scribe  it. 

^*  The  symptoms  occasioned  by  injuries  of  the  nerves  are  frequently, 
very  violent,  but  they  are  so  various  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  say 
what  will  be  the  result  of  an  accident  that  has  affected  them  ;  as  some- 
times an  apparently  trifling  injury  of  them  will  bring  on  bad  symptoms, 
whilst  at  another  time  a  more  violent  one  will  n6t  be  attended  by  a 
single  untoward  symptom.'' 
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'  **  The  Treatment  of  Divided  Nerves,"  is  the  subject  of  the 
tenth  chapter.  The  author  commences  with  stating,  that 
*^  when  a  nerve  has  been  divided,  if  the  external  wound  is 
healed  by  the  first  intention,  very  little  pain  is  felt  in  the  nerve, 
in  proof  of  which  I  shall  relate  the  following  case."  The  case 
shows  that  in  one  instancy  no  pain  ensued  from  division  of  a 
nerve  of  the  thumb,  when  the  union  of  the  wound  was  effected 
by  the  first  intention.  The  author  has  adduced  no  other  than 
this  single  point  of  evidence,  that  is  but  negative^  as  the  ground 
of  Q,  general  positive  inference.  The  rest  of  this  chapter  con- 
tains no  pathological  observations  or  therapeutical  precepts — 
if  we  except  the  details  of  some  not  particularly  remarkable 
cases;  from  which,  however,  the  author  has  not  drawn  any  ori- 
ginal inference,  excepting  that  above  cited, — that  are  not  pre- 
.sented,  in  a  manner  that  precludes  comparison,  in  the  Disser- 
tation which  gained  the  prize  in  1813.  One  of  the  cases  is 
related,  because  it  seems  to  prove  that  the  sciatic  nerve  was 
wounded  in  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  below  the  cap- 
sular ligament,  (an  accident  which  the  author  thinks  happens 
.not  unfrequently,)  and  because  *Mbe  appearances  of  the  limb 
in  this  case  were  different  from  what  are  usually  presented  in 
fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone ;  and  were  such  that, 
without  great  care,  might  have  been  mistaken  for  a  dislocation 
of  the  bone  backwards." 

The  eleventh  chapter  is  on  **  the  Treatment  of  Punctures,  or 
partial  Divisions  of  Nerves."  This  chapter  commences  with  a 
general  account  of  the  symptoms  which  occasionally  ensue  from 
the  puncture  or  partial  division  of  a  nerve  of  any  considerable 
size.  The  author  then  enters  on  an  hypothetical  discussion 
respecting  the  symptoms  in  question.  This  we  shall  wholly 
transcribe,  not  because  it  appears  very  luminous  or  satisfactory, 
but  because  we  think  it  prude^it  to  expose,  in  as  complete  a 
manner  as  possible,  whatever  is  peculiar  to  the  author  in  this 
Dissertation. 

^^  When  a  nerve  has  been  wholly  divided,  each  portion  of  it  imm&* 
diately  retracts,  so  that  a  considerable  space  is  left  between  them. 
When  only  a  partial  division  has  taken  place,  the  divided  portions  re. 
tract  in  the  same  manner,  though  not  in  so  great  a  degree ;  leaving  a 
space  in  the  divided  part  of  the  nerve,  whilst  the  undivided  portion 
remains  of  the  same  length  as  before  the  division.  Now  each  nerve, 
or  at  least  the  greatest  part  of  them,  is  composed  of  different  fasciculi, 
and  these  fasciculi,  in  most  instances,  communicate  together ;  should 
one  complete  fasciculus  be  divided,  that,  had  not  any^  communications 
with  the  others  of  which  the  nerve  is  composed,  >t  would  retract,  and 
leave  Its  fellows  in  the  same  state  as  before  the  division ;  and  it  is  most 
probable  that  there  would  be  no  other  difference,  as  from  irritation, 
§j^G,  tfian  when  the  nerve  is  completely  divided;  but  if  a  fasciculus  is 
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IMM'tfally  difidcd,  or  If  \i  is  wholly  diddffd,  and  at  the  point  <ff  divi- 
sion it  was  connected  with  the  adjoining  fasciculus,  the  retraction  of 
the  divided  parts  would  stretch  thcTse  that  were  joined  to  it,  AVtd 
thereby  cause  considerable  pain  ;  for  we  know  that  this  stretching  of 
a  ner?e  produces  yiolent  symptoms,  as  in  cases  of  tumor*  I  will  en- 
deavour to  explain  my  meaning  by  the  following : 


1 


1.  Undivided  portion  of  nerve. 

2»  Two  divided  portions. 

3.  Two  fibrils  by  which  the  divided  and  un'. 
divided  portions  communicated,  anil 
which,  by  the  retraction  of  the  dividecl 
portions^  must  be  kept  on  the  stretch,  * 


*'  Bnt  again,  should  a  Bcrre  be  wholly  divided,  oice()t  on«  fas^ulut, 
and  at  this  place  there  were  not  many  communication^,  the  great  re. 
traction  of  the  divided  parts  would  very  much  keep  on  the  stretch  the 
undivided  fasciculus.  Any  onemay  be  satisfied  of  this,, by  taking  an 
animal  soon  after  it  is  killed,  and  laying  bare  a  nerve,  and  aldnost  enf 
tirely  dividing  it :  the  divided  portions  will  be  seen  to  have  retracted 
in  some  degree;  but,  immediately  on  dividing  the  remaining  part,  each 
ead  of  the  nerve  will  retract  in  the  quickest  possible  manner  to  a  much 
greater  distance  than  it  did  before  the  undivided  part  was  cut  through; 
thereby  clearly  proving  that,  as  there  was  nothing  but  this  smaN  por- 
tion to  prevent  the  retraction,  it  must  have  been  kept  i^ty  much  on 
the  stretch/' 

After  this,  the  author  remarks  that,  from  his  expi«iinents  in 
partially  dividing  the  nerves  of  animab,  it  does  not  appear  to 
nim  that  more  suffering  ensues  from  such  an  injury,  in  the  in- 
ferior animals,  than  from  the  entire  division  of^  a  nerve:  a  fact 
\vhich  is  somewhat  adverse  to  his  explanation ;  and  he  is,  hence, 
induced  to  suppose  that  there  are  some  peculiarities  in  the  ner- 
vous system  of  man  that  give  origin  to  such  a  diversity  of 
results ;  or  that  there  must  be  some  pecuharitie^  in  the  codi* 
stitution  of  those  persons  in  whom'  the  severe  morbid  conse- 
queiK:es  have  taken  oiace;  or  that  it  is  only  when  a  punctureU 
perve  becomes  inflamed  that  those:  same  elfects .  happen. 
To  all  those  suppositions,  excepting  the  last  one,  theie  can 
be  no  objections;  but,  with  respect  to  the  last,  it  is  sati»- 
factorily  shown,  in  the  Dissertation  which  gained  the  prize  in 
1813,  that  this  inflammation  of  the  nerve  that  is  the  seat  of 
the  severe  morbid  symptoms,  cannot  reasonably  be  regarded  as 
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iMeoaiii^  of  th^  ^jbfpitm^  V  s^nd  mo^  Useif  te  <^ly  at'  coosd* 
quence  of  some  other  fDa])^reciabl6  condition  • 
:  This  remar):  wiU  a{>ply  to  the  evidence  developed  by  ap|ito- 
mical  r?sea;rcW»'  hi  a  very  extensive  manner ;  i^  has  recenltly^ 
been:  very  fer<cibly  presented.to  us  in<  respect  to  the  Wboopibj^ 
cough :  vre  were  beginning  to  hope,'  from  some  appeam|€e» 
witnessed  on  disseetion,  that  we  had  discovered  the  canse  of  thiek 
phenomena  peculiar  to  this  disease,  and  especially  of  the  ob« 
yious  aiFectiou  of  the  nervous  system  which  so  frequently  ari$e& 
in  its  progress,  (and  which  seems  to  have  happened  with  paip« 
ticular  frequency  during  the  epidemical  prevalence  of  th^ 
disease  in  London,  iti  the  last  winter.;)  bui  these  hopes  were, 
unfbrtunatdy  dissipated,  by  our  finding,  precisely  simiiair  apr; 
pearances  (as  far  as  our  senses  inform  us,y  in  the  body  of  achilc^ 
who  never  was  affected  with  the  whooping-cough. 

;Mr.  Swan  adduces  (from  his  own  observations,)  histories 
of  some  cases  in  which  severe  symptoms,  attributable  to 
wounds  of  nerves,  ensued  from  the  operation  o^  venesection  ; 
but  they  present  nothing  extraordinary :  some  others,,  more 
or  Ibs^:  interesting^  are  cited  from  the  works  of  Sabatier 
and  JLah&£Y.  His  therapeutical  precepts  are  only  repetitions^ 
ndt  remarkable  for  any  extraordinary  degree  of  precision  re- 
specttfig  their  application,  (which  might  render  repetitions- ol 
general  precepts  of  some  value,)  of  what  ba^  been  advancedby 
the  ordinary  writers  on  this  subject ;<  whilst  several  vfsry  inte-^ 
resting  facts  bearing  on  this  point,  contained  in  the  Disself^tion' 
^hich  gained  the  prize  iti  1813,  and  proper  to  that  Wlork,  are 
not  noticed  by  him.  Mr,  Swan  then  treats  of  Tetanus.  H& 
first  describes  its  symptoms,  and  afterwards  adduces  tbe^ folio W^^ 
ing  remarks  respecting  its  etiology. 

'<  The  cause  of  the  disease  is  a  violent  irritation  of  the  Berves,  pro- 
duced eithef^y  the  suppression  of  perspiration^  as  when  it  comes  on 
from  cold,  or  from  an  irritation  of  theuerves  of  a  wound^  cither  .w,ber^. 
the  large  nerves  have  been  injured,  or  where  their  more  minute 
branches  are  irritated  from>  the  unheallhy  action  in  the  woi|i|d« 
Larre^*  relates  three  cases  where  it  was  produced  by  an  injury  of  the 
Jargcr  nerves.  In  the  first,  the  anterior  crural  and  sciatic  nerves  fiacf 
been  injured  by  a  ball ;  in  the  second,  the  median  nerve  had  been  tied 
with  the  brachial  artery;  and  in  the  third,  the  nerves  had  been  tied  in 
amputation  of  the  leg. 

"  Some  have  supposed  that  this  complaint  proceeds  from  some  dis.' 
ease  in  the  parts  about  the  medulla  irpinalis.  The  changes  from  the 
healthy  appearance  have  been  found  in  the  membranes  of  the  medulla 
spinaUs  in  some  cases  of  this  kind«  there  can  be  no  doubt;  but  whe. 
ther  they  are  the  consequences  of  the  violent  contractions  of  the 
muscles  or  accidental  occurrences,  cannot,  I  think,  be  determined:  at 

'  '  "  ■  m.  I         .1.  .  ,  .  ,     .      ..         I     ,     ■    I  ■      I    .  II  « I  }  I        I      ■    II  I     ■■■ 
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all  erentf,  I  should  hardly  be  ioclined  to  think  that  the  changes  vk 
these  parts  can.  have  been^the  causes  of  the  disease.'* 

With  respect  to  the  doubts  expressed,  in  the  last  sentence: 
they  had  been  previously  stated  in  the  Dissertation  which  gained 
the  prize  in  it^l  3,  and  connected  with  a  close  in vesti^jktion  and 
comprehensive  inferential  disquisition  on  this  subject;  Dr. 
Copland  has  mentioned  to  us  that  he  has,  in  one  instance,  (the 
only  research  of  the  kind  he  has  yet  made,)  found  the  spinal 
marrow  and  its  membranes  highly  injected  with  blood,  in  a  hare 
which  had  been  hunted  just  previously  to  its  deatb ;  an  obser- 
Tation  which,  though  it  be  solitary,  is  qualified  to  throw  much 
doubt  on  the  propriety  of  regarding  the  inflammatory  appear- 
ances found  about  the  spine  as  the  cause  of  tetanus.  Dr. 
Saunders,  of  Edinburgh,  says, 

*'  1.  If  any  muscle,  voluntary  or  involaotary,  is  affected  with  spasm^ 
and  during  this  affection  the  person  dies,  on  examination  it  is  found 
that  the  nerves  which  supply  the  spasmed  muscle  are  covered  with 
turgid  red  vessels  at  their  visible  origins,  or  where  they  appear  to  set 
off  from  the  brain,  mediilla  oblongata,  or  spinal  marrow. 

'<  This  turgescence,  and  the  effects  of  turgescence,  are  in  the  ratio 
of  the  degree  and  dnration  conjointly  of  the  spasm  or  convulsion. 

^' The  turgid  vessels,  in  every  obstinate  and  severe  case,  may  be- 
iraced  into  the  substance  of  the  spinal  marrow,  by  the  sides 'of  the 
strias,  which  seem  to  be  the  continuations  of  the  nervous  filaments ;  as 
also  along  the  nervous  cords,  through  their  sheaths  formed  in  the  dura 
mater. 

^^  The  position  of  the  body  after  death  has  no  appreciable  influence 
on  these  appearances :  they  are  observed  anteriorly  or  posteriorly,  in 
the  loins,  tliorax,  cervix,  or  within  the  skull,  bearing  strict  relation  to 
the  parts  which  have  evinced  spasmodic  action. 

^'  But  the  nerves  serving  the  muscles  which  have  not  laboured  under 
spasm  or  convulsion,  are  free  from  turgid  vessels. 

**  2.  If  the  tetanic  affection  is  confined  to  the  jaw,  certain  nerves 
arising  from  the  tuber  annulare  and  medalla  oblongataj  are  found  in 
the  state  above  described. 

'  <<  But  if  the  tetanic  affection  involves  the  whole  in/erior  extremities 
and  the  trunk  of  the  body,  as  well  as  the  jaws,  then  the  origins  of  the 
nerves,  from  the  tuber  anulare  to  the  cauda  equina,  are  covered  with 
turgid  red  vessels. 

<<  In  short,  the  nerves  exhibiting  such  turgescence  at  their  origins 
correspond,  in  number  and  situation,  with  the  muscles  which  have 
exhibited  {nordinate  contraction.  I  have  conducted  this  investigation 
for  about  sixteen  years,  and  have  not  met  with  one  exception. 

**  Some  are  of  opinion,  that  I  maintain  that  the  spinal  marrow,  its 
nerves  and  membranes,  are  always  affected  With  turgid  vessels  in  te- 
tanqs ;  this  is  incorrect.  I  have  examined  cases  of  trismus,  in  whicb 
the  spinal  marrow,  its  membranes  and  nerves,  were  almost  entirely 
sound,  from  the  atlas  to  the  lumbar  vertebras,    In  these  instances. 
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howef  er«  not  only  tbe  origins  of  tbe  ncrr^s  at  the  medulla  obloogat^, 
but  the  medulla  itself,  was  ioclosed  with  a  close  oet-work  of  turgid 
red  vessels. 

'^  There  are  many  other  appearances  within  the  cranium  and  spinal 
canal,  more  or  less  connected  with  spasms  and  convulsions ;  but  those 
which  I  have  here  related  are  uniform,  and  accordingly  constitute,  we 
have  reason  to  beliere,  an  essential  part  of  these  diseases. 

*<  Morbid  changes  in  the  organization,  as  of  substance  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  marrow,  or  in  their  envelops,  belong  to  another  order  o^f 
maladies,  and,  when  present  in  those  affected  with  spasms,  the  symp« 
toms  always  indicate  complication/' 

The  very  interesting  nature  of  this  subject  has  Ted  us  to  di* 
greiss  more  from  an  analytic  examination  of  the  work  of  Mr. 
Swan  than  we  intended  :  but  our  readers,  we  do  not  doubt,  will 
wish  that  we  had  endeavoured,  on  other  points,  to  render  this 
.  article  more  interesting  than  it  must  be,  if  constituted  solely  of 
an  abstract  of  the  (almost  without  exoeption)  very  imperfect  and 
commou*place  discussions  of  the  author  of  the  Dissertation  he- 
fore  us«  We  proceed  in  our  analysis  according  to,  the  mode  we 
have  adopted  in  the  former  part  of  it ;;  and  the  next  remark  we 
Jhave  to  make  is,  that  Mr.  Swanks  observations  respecting  the 
treatment  of  tetanus  present  nothing  that  is  original,  and  are  of 
the  most  common-place  character. 

This  brings  us  to  tlie  twelfth  chapter,  which  treats  of  **  the 
Effects  of  Ligatures  on  Nerves.*'  It  begins  with  the  assertion, 
that  *^  many  experiments  have  been  made  on  animals,  to  show 
the  effects  which  a  ligature  applied  on  a  nerve  has  on  the  parts 
to  which  it  is  distributed ;  but  they  do  not  show  much  respect- 
ing the  changes  the  nerve  itself  undergoes,  or  the  diseases  the 
ligature  might  occasion." 

The  Dissertation  which  gained  the  prize  in  1813,  presents 
the  results  of  a  series  of  experiments  instituted  for  the  express 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  effects  of  li^^atures  on  nerves:  the 
object  is  a  practical  one,  and,  like  all  objects  of  this  kind,  it  is 
discussed  with  a  relative  view  in  the  Dissertation  just  cited. 
The  common^place  reiparks  of  Mr.  Swan,  and  the  few  obser^ 
vations  he  cites  from  other  authors,  wijl  but  i}!  supply  the  place 
of  the  discussion  just  referred  to,  for  the  purposes  of  th^  o^edir 
cal  practitioner. 

The  thirteenth  chapter  is  on  "  the  Compression  of  Nerves." 
We  shall  give  an  abstract  of  the  several  cases  which  Mr.  Swan 
introduces  on  this  subject ;  because  it  is  true  that  they  present 
some  new  observations ^  and  our  opinions  respecting  the  value 
of  these  observations  may  differ  from  that  of  many  other 
persons,  /rhe  first  two  cases  are  ci^ed  from  Richerand^ 
to  show  that,  when  a  certain  degree  of  pressure  is  continued  for 
a  certairi  length  of  time  on  the  trunk  of-  a  nerve,  the  parts  to 

?u2 
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,irhich  suoh  a;necv.€  is  distrihoted  may  bedspriMid  of  ifaeir 
powers  of  sense  aod  motiotn 

*^  A.  young  man  w.ent  to  3leep  with  his  head  resting  on  bis  ar^^i^  the 
eutaide  of  which  was  placed  on  the  cd^e  of  a  table  so  as  to  compress 
the  radial  nerre;  andfthe  consequence  was  an  insensibifity  of  part  of 
ihe  integuments,  and  a  paralysis  of  the  muscles  at  the  back  part  of  the 
fore-.ari>i«  These  symptoms  were  remoTcd  by  irritating  frict;|ons  in 
Jthe  course  pf  the  nerre, 

''  Compression  of  the  median  nerre  during  an  operation  that  was 
performed  on  the  fore.arm,  produced  a  numbness  of  the  limb ;  the 
sensibility  was  liot  restored  before  the  end  of  forty-eight  hoars.** 

Mr*  Swan  then  say^,  that,  when  the  nerves  bare  been  injured 
from  a  continued  pressure,  "  the  best  reipedy  will  be  frequent 
frictions  of  the  hand,  agd  the  use  of  a  stimulating  en^broca- 
tion;"  for  which  he  gives  the  following  veciper — '^R.  l^mtn^ 
eapon.  comp.  jx;  Liqnoris  ammonisB,  3<j.  M/*  After  cittn^  a 
ea$e  from  rortal,  the  author  relates  one  to  show  th,at  the  blad- 
der, when  sneered  to  become  distended  in  paraplegia,  wi^ 
tend,  bj  its  pressure  on  the  jaerves  going  to  the  lower  extre- 
mities, "  very  materiaUy  to  retard,  jf  not  to  prevent,  their 
restoration/'  Another  case  is  then  cited  from  PortaF,  to  prove 
that  ^'  sometimes  the  nerves  suffer  so  n^uch  from  a  sudden 
cdnipr.ession  as  to. lose  entirely  th,eir  power,  which  tlyey  have 
the  greatest  difficulty  in.  rexjovering.*'  That  ♦*  the  samp 
accident  happens  sometimes  to  the  nerves  of  the  axiiJary 
plexus,  from  an  injury  of  the  shoulder,**  is  sho^vn  by  a  case 
narrated  by  the  author.     He  then  remarks  that — 

^^  A  nerve  may  be  extended  some  way  with  out  glying  pain  or  oni 
easiness,  as  I  have  frequently  observed  in  making  experiments,  wheii 
I  have  passied  a  probe  under  the  sciatic  nerre»  and  drawn  it  from  Us 
situation ;  and  as  is  shown  in  cases  of  popliteal  aneurism,  when  th^ 
swelling  may  get  to  some  size  before  much  pain  is  produced* 

^^  But  when  a  nerve  is  extended  in  any  considerable  degree,  pain  is 
excited ;  and,  if  the  extension  is  increased,  the  pain  is  increased  in 
proportion,  tlH  at  length  the  nerve  begins  to  ulcerate,  and,  if  the 
pfdssure  is  not  removed,  is  almost  entirely  destroyed." 

After  this  Mr.  Swan,  in  continuation,  remarks,  that  "  violent 
blows  on  the  back  sometimes  cause  bad  symptoms,  thoggh  they 
fi,re  unattended  by  much  appare,nt  external  injury ;"  and  a  case  is 
cited  in  proof.  He  then  relates  a  case,  *^  because  it  shows 
that,  after  an  injury  of  the  medulla  spinalis,  the  nerves  may  be 
sufficiently  restored  to  be  capable  of  performing  their  functions 
so  as  to  produce  feeling,  when  they  are  not  so,  in  the  least  de- 
gree, for  the  production  of  voluntary  motion ;  and  likewise 
because  it  shows  that,  when  the  medulla  has  not  been  tpo  much 
injured,  if  every  compressing  power  is  refliQved|  a  very  gi'ea^ 
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dqgree  of  te^itoniitoa  may  ^  e&cled/'  Witb  tlUs  <?a6^  the 
(thirteenth  cbaf^tear  terraiiidtes* 

,  The  fourteenth  «chafkter  pret^nts  the  results  of  '^  aiii  eKp^ri- 
flsieotal  inquiry  into,  ijie  preo^^  patqce  employs  for  I'^paimg 
WtHind*  cff  Nerves,"    The  author  a^ys, 

^  Mwtty  expefkneivCs  ^avcj  heem  made  by  pbyslokgiitey  ta  ^fitovt 
ihat,  iv4iea  a  nerTe  i«  divided,  atl  lensatioa  and  motion  aire  lost  in  the 
parts  to  «rh«ch  it  was  distcUHated ;  and  tbat,  after  the  ro*onioii  of  iikp 
^divided  paxts,  'H  performs  irtx  f luictioos  as  well  Afi  before  tbe  jAh\»AOJ^ 
ihad  always  nadecsftood  that  ibis  was  a foia^t geaeraUy  agreed npoa 
Jby  pk^M(dogists :  and  It  has  been  so  well  iHusitrated,  e^pei^ially  by  the 
jex|i^iqiento,pf  Qr.  ^ighton^  thait  it  is  <ji|icatt  to  conceive  bow,  i|f^r 
iSiiiL  .eliiMHdatioa  sp  aati^afAoirj^  anjr  doubt  sJbould  j^einain  on  the  que^ 
tipn.  jEi^tf  wJien  we  find  it  contradicted  by  sererai  eminent  men,  so 
inucb  licsitation  is  produced  in  the  minds  of  those  who  ajro  unbiassed 
by  any  fa?au rite  hypothesis,  as  to  lead  thejQQi  io  make  an  experimental 
inc^uiry  intp  the  subject  fpr  themselves." 

A&er  nojticing  the  iaipertinent  exprossions  of  doubt  of 
J^heraod  on  this  auhj^ct,  and  the  niianifestaXipRs  of  ignors^npe 
re^pscting  it,  of  Delpech^  Mr>  Swan  s^-ys, 

*^  Amidst  these  contradictions,  as  i  was  not  aware  that  any  experl- 
QUeaia  hod  bttea  institoted  to  show  the  process  natore  adof^ts  for  the 
restoration  aif  the  parts,  aad  as  I  could  aot  obteua  from  books  kaow^ 
tedge  safficieotJy  aatkfactory,.  I  have  made  the  following  experhnents^ 
whicj^  I  trast  wHl  acQoiint  for  «a»y  things  respecting  Injared  oerreS| 
wh^h  surgeons  do  aot  at  present  seem  clear  aboa^,'' 

We  can  diacem  nothidg  of  any  valoe  in  the  rasvilts  of  the  est* 
pevinnents  of  Mr.  Swan,  that  is  not  presented  in  the  Disseftatioii 
vrfaich  gained  the  prize  in  1813.  The  general  res«i»hs  of  obser. 
vations  at  sevcrsu  diverse  periods,  from  various  species  of 
wounds  of  nerves,  were  stated  in  that  Dissertation.  Mr.  Swan 
has  shown  the  results  of  observatiotts  at  a  greater  number  of 
periods;  but  whether  they  are  of  importance,  is  a  subject  of 
mere  opinion,  and  n>ay  be  doubted  until  this  i^nportanee  is 
proved.  The  author  of  the  earliest  dissertation  of  the  two  on 
this  subject^  of  course,  thought  that  observations  of  the  appear? 
anoes  at  a  certain  number  and  diversity  of  periods,  xi^^ere  suffi- 
cient for  every  useful  purpose^  or  he  would  have  extended  his 
experioients ;  or  else  he  must  have  considered  that  the  results 
would  not  be  likely  to  be  suf]icientiy  useful  to  warrant  the  ad- 
ditional torture  they  would  cau^e  to  animals  whiqh,  by  their 
destinies,  aresubmitted  toour  power.  The  observations  of  Mr, 
Swan  dp  not  appear  to  us  to  be  calculated  to  make  that  author 
alter  such  an  opinion, should  he  have  entertained  it:  Mr.  Swan 
does  not,  we  repeat,  prove  the  importance  of  his  additional 
experiments,  by  any  precise  inferences,  in  the  ^^cpnclusipns^^ 
from  them^  w^h  which  bis  dissertation  terininates. 
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Notwithstanding  the  weariness  of  the  reader  who  has  acccm^ 
panied  us  so  far  intbis  article,  we  have  yet  a  few^remarks  te 
ofl^r  before  we  part  with  him  on  this  occasion.  Mr.  Swaq,  in 
the^mptto  to  his  Dissertation,  says,  "  Non  scribo  tjoc  temere.. 
Quo  minus  Jdmiiiaris  sum,  hoc  sum  ad  /investigandum  curi^ 
a^ior  ;''r— an  assertion  which  but  ill  accords  with  bis  neglect  of 
the  Dissertation  on  the  same  subject  that  gained  the  Jaclcsoni^Q; 
•prize  in  1813.*  We  must  suppose  that  he  has  not  perused  that. 
Dissertation ;  for  (without  considering  that  several  inferences 
4u*9  satisfactorily  established  in  it  that  are  adverse  to  the  notion^ 
of  Mr.  Swan,)  we  cannot  suppose  that^  bad  be  been  a^ 
quainted  with  the  Dissertation  alluded  to,  he  would  h%^e 
ventured  to  publish  what  he  must  then  have  been  conscious 
contains  so  little  of  valuable  matter  that  is  not  to  be  foum^  in 
the  one  which  had  preceded  it  j  and  what  presents  als(|,  in 
every  respect,  so  very  inferior  a  view  of  the  subject  referreii  to; 
We  repeat,  in  a  general  allusion,  what  we  have  said  in  relation* 
to  every  separate  chapter  in  the  Dissertation  of  Mr.  Swan^ 
that,  excepting  a  very  few  facts,  which  we  consider  to  be  of  but 
trivial  importance, — and  which  the  author  has  not  made  to  ap. 
pear  otherwise,  by  any  original  inferences  from  them^— rthat  it 
contains  no  original  information  of  at  all  considerable  utility  to 
medical  practitioners.  In  making  this  assertion,  we  do  not,  with 
only  two  or  three  instances  of  exception,  (as  the  notions  about 
the  connexion  of  the  facial  nerves  with  the  auditory  faculty  $ 
those  respecting  the  reason  why  sensation  is  lost  whilst  the 
power  of  motion  is  preserved,  and  the  converse  [which  are 
not  novel] ;  and  some  observations  on  the  structure  of  the. 
pituitary  membrane  in  the  nostrils  of  the  horse,  which  ajre  ori* 
ginal ;)  allude  to  what  is  to  be  found  dispersed  in  numerpps  and 
ioreign  authors ;  we  state  it  in  reference  to  the  Dissertaijon,  on 
the  same  subject,  that  gained  the  Jacksonian  prize  in  181S« 
We  are  confident  that  every  reader  will  be  ssttisfied  of  tjfie  pro^ 
priety  of  this  assertion,  on  making  a  comparison  of  |the  two 
works*  We  have  not  cited  the  passages  in  proof  of  Ojtir  state-, 
ment  from  the  earlier  one,  because  this  Dissertation  js  consti* 
tuted  of  such  an  intimately-connected  series  of  inferences  and 
indications,  oris,  in  other  terms,  such  an  admirable  i}tustratioa 
of  the  motto  to  it,t  that  hardly  any  passages  could  b^  extracted 
in  an  insulated  manner,  without  doing  injustice  to  the  author, 
by  presenting  a  very  imperfect  view  of  his  disquisitions  on  aU 

*  This  Dissertation,  it  mny  be  proper  to  remark^  was  printed  and  pabli^hed. 
l>y  Callow,  in  1815.  » 

t  Namque  a]iud  ex  alio  clarescet ;  nee  tibi  caecfii 
Nox  iter  eripiet,  quin  ultima  natural  - 
^ervideas^  ita  re^  acceudnttt  lumiua  re|iiiUt 
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most  any  point  considered  ia  tbem»  The  reader  will  here, 
probably, '  oe  ^idpds&d  to:  iirqaire  faovr  it  has  happened,  then, 
that  the  prize  has  been  assigned  for  this  Dissertation  of  Mr« 
Swan:  we  are  perplexed  for  a  plausible  conjecture  in  reply. ^ 
The  most  probable  one  we  can  form  is,  that  the  members  of 
the  College  who  examined  the  metnoirs  (if  there  were  more 
than  one,)  considered  themselves  obliged  to  award  the  prize  to 
the  best  of  them,  whatever  it  might  be.  But  this  explanation 
almost  precludes  a  supposition  that  more  than  one  memoir  was 
presented  to  them ;  for  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  that  a^ 
dissertation  so  devoid  of  value  as  one  from  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  select  any  thing  of  at  all  considerable  interest  or  im- 
portance (with  the  two  or  three  exceptions  above  stated,)  that 
cannot  be  pointed  out  (expressed  in  at  Jeast  as  perspicuous  and 
satisfactorv  a  manner,)  in  one  book  alone ^  and  that  an  Englisb 
one,  which  was  published  five  years  since;  it  is  not  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  such  a  dissertation  could  have  been  regarded  as 
the  best^  had  there  been  any  contest  for  the  decision.  We 
must  not  express  a  doubt  of  the  Court  of  Examiners  being  well 
acquainted  with  the  Dissertation  which  gained  the  prize  in  1 813. 
We  have  yet  to  observe,  that  there  are  three  plates  attached 
to  this  Dissiertation :  one,  to  show  the  figures  and  distribiition  of 
some  regenerated  nerves  in  a  rabbit's  leg ;  another,  to  represent 
the  figures  and  distribution  of  the  sinuses  in  the  pituitary 
membrane  of  the  nostrils  of  the  horse;  and  the  third,  to  show 
the  situation  and  distribution  of  the  more  superficial  nerves  about 
the  face  and  neck,  especially  those  most  frequently  affected  in 
tic  douloureux*  The  preparation  (made  by  Mr.  Swan,)  accor-. 
ding  to  which  the  last  plate  was  executed,  is  preserved  in  the 
museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons.  So  minute  a  representa- 
tion of  those  nerves,  is  a  thing  of  no  small  value;  and  we  have 
regarded  it  with  much  gratification,— rnot  but  that  we  haviaseea 
as  minute  and  intricate  preparations,  as  well  as  figures,  before^ 
--but,  unless  one  knows  by  whom  they  were  executed,  nocofi- 
fidence  can  be  felt  of  their  exactness.  Such  preparations,  it  is 
true,  are  preserved  in  museums  at  public  schools,  and  some- 
times with  the  names  of  eminent  professors  attached  to  them, 
thotigh  they  have  been  the  production  of  their  pupils ;  and  few- 
young  men  can  resist  making  attempts  to  improve,  artificially, 
the  appearance  of  their  work,  or  to  remedy,  in  the  same  way, 
the  efiects  of  an  unlucky  stroke  of  the  scalpel,  destroying  the 
results  of  many  days',  or  even  weeks',  labour.  Hence  it  is  that, 
in  many  such  preparations,  our  admiration  is  conferred  on  the 
intricate  distribution  of  varnished  and  painted  strings  of  cotton 
and  catgut. 
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IN  the  preeedtDg  article  on  the  subject  of  this  work,  we  took  jiilo 
consideration  some  of  the  principles  most  ob? iouslj^  connected  with 
the  development  of  morbid  actions  in  the  human  body ;  we  shall  now 
pass  in  reriew,  in  a  similar  manner,,  sereral  of  the  most  important  phe* 
nomena  of  disease,  and  endeavour  to  indicate  how  far  they  may  be 
illustrated  by  means  of  the  principles  abore  alluded  to,  without  enter- 
ing more  deeply  into  the  history  of  their  origin  than  is  conformable 
with  the  researches  of  our  author^  and  the  ordinary  habits  of  reflection 
of  medical  practitioners, 

Mr.  Begin  commences  his  disquisition  on  maladies  in  general,  with 
the  proposition  that  all  diseases  have  their  origin  from  more  or  lestf 
severe  •'  lesion"  of  one  or  other  of  the  '*  organs*'  of  the  body  :  by 
which  statement,  he  means  to  indicate  that  there  are  no  original  dls-i 
cases  of  the  system  generally,  and  that  many  of  the  symptoms  in  those 
appearing  to  be  so  extensively  seated,  are  only  effects  or  accidental 
contingencies  of  the  essential  organic  lesion.  This  proposition  will 
by  many  men  be  considered  so  obvious  an  inference  from  the  best 
physiological 9  as  well  as  etiological,  views,  as  not  to  require  an  author 
now  to  produce  any  arguments  in  its  support;  and  Mr.  B^gio  would 
probably,  have  done  no  more  than  simply  state  it,  had  there  not 
been  recent  instances  of  attempts  to  render  prevalent  some  v agUQ)  or 
more  properly,  absurd,  notions  of  certain  diseases  (idiopathic  fever^ 
as  they  say,)  having  their  original  seat  in  no  one  part  especialiy^  but 
in  the  whole  system  generally ;  a  proposition  which  precludes  all  rea^, 
soning  on  the  nature  of  the  diseases  said  to  be  of  this  species;  for  it  is. 
impossible  to  draw  any  inferences  respecting  their  etiology,  when  we 
have  no  ideas  on  which  any  reasonings  can  be  founded. 

All  the  local  lesions  which  produce  the  apparent  external  pheno« 
mena,  by  the  aid  of  which  we  recognize  those  diseases,  do  not  leave 
traces,  after  death,  in  the  part  they  have  aifected.  Morgaoni,  Mr*. 
B^gin  remarks,  and  several  other  physicians  whose  accuracy  of  ob. 
servation  and  due  qualifications  cannot  be  doubted,  have  stated  that 
they  have  seen  instances  of  patients  dying  after  having  experienced 
the  symptoms  of  apoplexy  or  of  pleurisy,  without  the  body,  after 
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4«^*  p«#99»tiii9i  tha  alight^pt  8%pi  of  iMJi^i^of  tfi^toiia  oirol  iW 
plearo.  V^h  thes0  o4Ibo»  do  oii>|  le^  t43f  tjb^  infaffenc^Uiait  diseaMS 
ma(}^  eiisl  without  dei%og9iBeiU  in  ih9  Kitaljtjr  aad  toxitiFe  of  thjo  or* 
gaos :  ikity*  onljfr  9how^  that  these  d^raiijjewiQDts  ai>e  sooietiiaea  sa 
inconsiderable  as  |6  be  disaipateil^  Of  not  to  be  appareali  after 
d^EffUk*  Tbe^  Fedoess.  el  the  cbee}($  and  tonfiie^  which  is  semetimef 
pjFodttced  by  gaetroHSikterhifi.;  pesiipoeiiiBOBi^';  e<^ji?9i(peliks»,  mi-  oliiec 
QMtatoeons  iBftamndAAien^,.  though  very  seeecodttnngi.ltfeii  often  dfpa^ 
peoff  loetaatijr  alter  deathi;  and  nn^  nay  we  not  ceooiude  ti^t  ^ 
s(tipie  reaiilte  naytake^  place  in  loAhiamatioe  oi  the  ioAeri|aj  oi^[9iiie? 

AftoT  die  estabJ^imenl}  eC  tbe  pflopo^itioB  aiioie  stated^  a^questiaii),(^ 
Mr.  fii^gi»siys^  the  soletieQ  of  wbijokis  fuodaoien^lin  pa^c^ogioal- 
physiology,  is  this-:  ^^  In  how  niAny  different  wajr»  may  the  U?iiig'; 
tissues  be  morbidly  altered  ?''  Notwiithstandingif  thie  objections  uriiich 
h»ve  been  raised  against  it,  and  the  partial  me4i£cailioni»  wbich^  'U  1^ 
SijiDenedy  the  fendamental  proposijUon  ea  whjcb' ^roerfitAm- vests,,  M«. 
I^gie  says,  bas^beed  religiously  preserved';  a^ad  Professor  I^ussaia* 
h(i«iMeIf\,  who  is  considered  as^tfae  most  stroououis  adversary  of  that 
doctpine,  in  some  degree  conforms  t^  U.  ^^  The  paik0k}gic  Miona''^ 
of  the  di^eisGS  tissues^  says*  the  aAthov  of  the  new  medioaiL  doe^ine^; 
arc  characterized  by  the  dinnnvtion  or  the  augmentation  in  their  Tital' 
phenomena.  For  Us,  t-he.  ficst  of  tbese  slijates  is  an  ab-irritaUony  tbei 
second  a  suffer^-kriiaiion,  or  monbid  irritkUdon.**  On  tbis  point  Miu 
Begin  tery  properly  remarks,  that  a  consideration  which  prosenta* 
itself  before  the  qoestioa  can  be  discufised,  is^  th^t  the  tissues  whieb* 
UiCHAT  Fcgoffded  as  simple  ai'e  very  complicated,  and  should  be  aB»» 
lyzed  by  tlie  pathologist.  There  enters,  for  example,  in  thecompo-. 
sitfon  of  the  mucous  membranes,  capillary  blood-vessels,,  arterious  andr 
▼enous ;  cerebral  nerres,  and  nerves  of  the  ganglionic  sy/stem;  muoot^ 
follicles^  ekhaiant  and  absorbent  vessels ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  espe-- 
cial  lesion  of  each  of  those  elementary  textures  will  produce  pa^ticqlai^ 
aiid^  peculiar  eflects  in  the  organ  in  which  it  is  seated;  as  well  as  in  the 
remote  parts  with  which  it  is  related.  With  respect,  too,  to  the 
tlierapeutical  indications  founded  on  the  same  principles,  there  are 
certain  agents  which  seem  to  modify  with  more  predilection  one  o$ 
those  elementary  textures  than  another.  Thus,  some  purgatives'  often 
confine  their  agency  to  the  production  of  a  more  abundant  secretioa' 
of  mucous  fluid ;  certain  stimulants  excite  more  expressly  than  othersr 
H\e  nervous  sensibility,  whilst  many  substances  of  the  same  kind  act 
with  more  energy  on  the  capillary  blood-vessels.  These,  distinctions 
may  seem  to  be  minute,  but  they  are  well-founded,  and  present  some 
important  therapeutical  indications.  They  elucidate  phenomena  which 
are  constantly  witnessed  in  practice,  and,  amongst  others,  the  effects^ 
in  a  manner  elective,  of  a  given  stimulant  which  cures,  whilst  another 
stimulant,  not  apparently  more  energetic,  would  have  certainly  beeK 
deleterious.  Thus,  for  exampltt,  there  is  a  certain  degcee  of  gasCiM 
inflammation  which  i»  removed  by  a  dose  of  tartar-emetic,  and  whiob 

•  We  cite  heiili  thetenns  of  Mr.  B^gin. 
NO.  266.  2  X 
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would  have  been  siggravated  by  wine  or  ether:  the  tartar*einetic,* 
wine,  and  ether,  are  all  stimulants  ;  and  the  first,  if  applied  to  the 
skin  in  a  healthy  state,  would  excite  more  inflammation  in  it  than 
either  of  the  latter.  A  multitude  of  examples  of  a  similar  kind  will 
readily  present  themsehes  to  the  reflectife  obserrer. 
'  Besides  these  considerations,  Mr.  B^gin  adds,  that  we  reasonably 
doubt  if  these  notions  of  afigmentation  and  diminution  of  action  be« 
ing  the,  only  modes  of  essential  disease,  *^  the  simplicity  of  which  is 
so  seductive,  and  whfch  the  physician  uses  with  so  mnch  assurance  at 
the  bed.side  of  the  patient,  are  conformable  with  the  course  of  nature;** 
arid  it  is,  he  continues,  ^^not  without  alarm' that  we  can  see  all  diseases 
reduced  to  two  classes;  the  materia  roedica  to  two  kinds  of  medicines; 
and  general  therapeutics  to  two  curative  indications." 

*^  We  cannot  conceive,  we  must  confess,what  can  be  the  nature  of  the 
vital  actions  which  should  not  consist  in  depression  or  exaltation  of 
the  powers;  but  this  motive  is  not  sufficient  for  their  rejection,  if  ac- 
curate observations  attest  their  existence  :  this  relation  of  more  or  less 
is  not  the  only  one  which  may  exist,  either  between  bodies,  or  their 
(Qualities,  or  the  actions  they  execute.  Does  it  not  appear,  for  exam, 
pie,  that  syphilitic  irritation,  which  has  the  same  seat  as  scrofula, 
differs  from  the  latter  only  in  degree?  The  different  species  of 
berpes,- although  seated  in  the  same  order  of  vessels,  present  peculiar 
diversities  whith  are  hot  explicable  by  diversities  in  the  violence  of  the 
irritation.  Let  us  however  observe,  that,  in  proportion  as  physiolo^ 
gical  pathology  is  improved, — as  we  study  with  more  attention  the 
diseased  tissues,  and  take  into  consideration  the  modifications  which  di. 
rersities  of  age,  sex, and  temperament,effect  in  the  morbid  phenomena, — 
we  see  diminish  the  number  of  diseases  to  be  attributed  to  different  species 
of  augmentation  or  diminution  of  the  vitality  of  the  organs.  The  time 
will  perhaps  arrive  at  which  the  two  principles  of  the  Scotch  physician 
will  be  demonstrated  to  be  exact  in  all  cases ;  but  hitherto  the  evidence 
does  not  appear  to  be  complete;  new  researches  are  necessary,  in 
order  to  elucidate  this  point  of  doctrine.'^ 

We  have  cited  thus  copiously  from  the  work  before  us,  in  order 
that  we  might  enable  the  reader  to  form  an  idea  of  the  scope  of  Mr. 
B6gin*s  reflections  in  this  instance:  the  examination  of  the  subject  has 
been  pursued  to  its  utmost  depth  by  only  one  author,  whom  we  should 
incessantly  quote,  were  we  to  do  justice  to  his  merits. 

However  it  may  be  with  regard  to  the  subject  of  the  foregoing  dis- 
cussion, Mr.  B6gin  says  "  it  is  indubitable  that  a  very  great  majority 
of  diseases  consists  in  exaltation  or  din)inution  of  vital  action,  and 
that  one  or  other  of  these  alterations  always  effects  certain  organs, 
which  then  produce  in  the  economy  very  various  sympathetic  effects, 
which  characterize,  externally,  the  different  diseases/'  The  views 
here  indicated  are,  perhaps,  as  penetrative  as  any  that  can  be  taken 
with  our  present  knowledge  of  the  human  economy  ;  and,  what  is 
more  worthy  of  consideration,  they  are  probably  sufficiently  so  for  the 
purposes  of  general  use,  where  more  profound  information  and  nicer 
distinctions  might  not  be  often  available. 
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'*  Are  the  diseases  which  coosUt  in  irritation''^  more  frequent  than 
those  of  which  debilUjris  the  firat  cause?"  is  a  question  next  noticed 
by  Mr.  B6gin  :  it  is  one,  he  says,  that  inerits.all  the  attention  of  phy«  ^ 
sicians^  for  it  must  lead  to  very  different  practical  results,  according 
to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  soWed.  Broussais,  though  he  has  design 
nated  many  of  the  diseases  which  he  considers  to  consist  in  irritation^ 
has  not  yet  expressed  his  opinions  on  this  point  in  a  comprehensire 
<nanner:  Mr.  B^gio  endeavours  to  supply  the  deficiency  here  al- 
luded to. 

'*  It  would  seem,  on  a  first  consideration/'  Mr*  B^gin  says,  *^  that 
vital  action  is  as  susceptible  of  diminution  as  of  exaltation.  It  would 
be  possible  even  to  sustain  this  proposition  in  a  general  manner ;  and 
many  physicians  would  not  only  have  faiih  in  it,  but  would  demon*, 
atrate  that  the  former  of  these  deviations  is  of  more  easy  and  frequent 
occurrence  than  the. latter.  However,  when  we  study  facts,  wb^a 
we.obterve  a  great  number  of  patients,  and  we  arrive  thus  to. the 
source  of  our  knowledge,  wcsoon  acquire  the  most  complete  convic- 
tion that  irritations  constitute  alone  almost  the  entire  demesne  of 
pathology.  Look  over  the  nosologic  tables ;  study  the  phenomena  of 
diseases;  open  dead  bodies:  every  where,  in  books,  at  the  bed-sidQ 
of  patients,  and  in  the  amphitheatres,  you  will  find  proofs  of  the 
correctness  of  this  assertion."  These  three  (or  properly  two)  sources  do 
not  present  such  demonstrative  proof  of  Mr.  Begin's  assertion  as  he  con* 
ceires;  or  they  only  show  that  certain  phenomena,  which  we^ confound 
altogether  under  the  name  of  irritations,  most  generally  accompany 
the  progress  of  diseases.  The  appearances  found  on  the  examination 
of  dead  bodies,  are  often  only  very  remote  effects  of  the  first  morbid 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the  parts  affected,  to  which  we  must  ad* 
▼ert  if  we  are  to  have  correct  notions  of  the  nature  of  the  diseased 
and  with  respect  to  the  symptoms,  during  life,  of  irritations^  it  yet 
remains  to  be  proved  that  they  are  indications  of  an  e:i^altation  of 
vital  action.  But  let  us  admit,  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  that  irrir 
tatioB.is  an  exaltation  of  vital  action,  or  is  essenjtially  allied  with  siich 
an  exaltation,  and  that  the  development  of  irritation  is  the  first  or 
most. important  morbid  change  in  the  diseases  which  are  accompanied 
with,  or  ordinarily  characterized  by«  it  :-r-let  us  admit  thus  much,  and 
see  how  Mr.  B6gin  supports  his  proposition,  that  such  diseases  con. 
stitufe  alone  almost  the  entire  demesne  of  pathology.  ^^  What  haa 
led  systematic  physicians  to  erroneous  conclusions,"  Mr.  Begin  says^ 
^*  is  their  appreciating  the  force  of  the  irritated  organs  by  that  which 
js  possessed  by  the  external  parts ;  or,  rather,  they  most  commonly 
are  ignorant  of  what  organs  are  affected,  and,  seeing  the  limbs  .en- 
feebled, they  infer  that  the  disease  is  owing  to  debility,  which  has 
struck,  as  they  say,  the  whole  organization/'*-'^  These  heresies,"  he 
■■''»-■       .  -.    I     ■,.,.,■ I  .. 

*  The  word  irritation^  employed  in  a  general  manner,  according  to  Mr.  Begin, 
«  signifies  an  augmentation  of  action  of  the  capillar v  vessels  or  of  the  nerves 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  parts.  But,  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  give 
more  precision  to  language,  and  to  designate  the  texture  especially  affected,  it 
becomes  convenient  to  employ  the  following  expressions:  wnguim  trrcioHoii, 
lymphatic  iirUatioHf  nervous  irrittUionf  &c." 
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«isor«#it  Is  flu«li)  cktt  ori^cisti  tiieuia  illsdain  ito  ootfriHat  tli^ai.^'  t^fe 
.  •vpbaNiC)  YafCherithoo  forclMe,  poasoimg,  ikadsiiiaiiloaiveft,  in.to«i* 
fitmaftioii,  (bat  V  obser^aiioiis^  «<41  fKf«olod,  d^momtiirte  4hm  <iiMit 
Ifa^  most  pavt  0f  alfecll«ii8*cwDlist4K>ii»rkaiilQn'df  fhetiirgatis;  landmif 
taidc  wouidlie  contned  <to  (the  aanouooitaieiit  «rf  thiet^iienil  resv^ttsf 
«he  beffl^rected  dirikMl  4»?eBtig<iiiiii»   and  to  'cke   Monc-ifoiu^ 

rendered  it  incoDtestible,  if  it  were  not  indispenslble  to  theory  to  ttaut 
the  series  «f  {jbjviole^ioril  f^heMMtaBna  diHt  enplm  ^Mie  iMt  abbre 
aCalei.''  TMs  is  ^^ote4  Irf  Mr.  A^^  i«  the  ^olk»wi|ng  manoer^ 
•nlttiiftg  theM  •#friy  mmt  ^details  «ot  ^f^  «sieqiitial  idifoiitaaoe  to  tbe 
disquidhioa. 

ne  «a«rMitt  acfUens  «of  eomfMNiltiott  alid  ideoomposMaa  fivesiia 
ever  the  ^sisteaoe  of  aaSnMiils  aad  i«gcitaMes,  da  order  that  a  -bodf 
liaTing  Kfe  may^xecate  aH  <the  aciioiiB  necessary  for  Ma  Aiiierlvim,  4t  is 
reqttiitfle'thtit  it  be  netted  ;4f  it  oeBsesttto^betlwsjifpBcted,  it  laogai^ics 
imd  fyei'itrties.  Two  tJaSses  ^  ft|f«Ms^  ^inl^pMisiMe  (for  Ae  .maiaSe* 
Maee  of  fife,  Uni  ^lAMi  litay  %cHMiiiie  paw«i(f ai  oaiitoes  ^f  disease^  iw 
liie  eioitants  of  ¥be  oifaoic  asoTeayeropts ;  one  df  wtitcli  coimnls  «C 
inattters'iftat  atitoalate  «he  ea0ae(niy)  wMftOVt  preteating  toit  imj  tiiiiig 
ivlikli  fs  capable  of  ioorea^ag  fbefaaottty  <si  ils  ii^aid  4>r  tolid  t»u 
terials  ;*  fbe  otber  of  «iA>staDOes  wbiph  pKa^a^e  4lhe  oxerciie  ^f  i4a 
lanctions,  aft  the  saaie  time  tMt  <hc9^  futfritfh  it  snlti  the  aiatters  wIMi 
liBfMir  the  4ossas  ^  suffers,  A  '8ti4idfWs)on  «f  the  ageais  wkidi  lepeile 
^anftofdece^iieiby^^s  Chatltfto^aoh  as  stimulate  tite  wholeffyateai,  aad 
soeh  as  exert  ^eir4iklaeficeonly  on  ceftaia  {)srto  of  it.  f>li«  generai  sli. 
laalantsare  Kgk4,  caloi4e,  eleeti-leltf ,  ocygfrn^  alitaents  tof  goad  qaa^ 
lily,  a  dae  obaadance  of  t)ioed  pr<>per)y  eadowed  wiik  notiftieie 
snateiiiaisi  Tb^  energetic,  long.conSiAued,  <afBd  'ani4ed>  action  of  tlMse 
different  ox^Htaats^angtHeats  the  force  a«id  t?i?adity  of  itbe  vital  acliasis, 
and  ^Mis  disposes  a^l  ^^  otgaas  to  eftces^ae  eSKitetnent ;  aad  the  state 
of  the  ecOROfiiy  Whlicii  resuHsfrotn  this  ttalent  etiUMAailion  ^whiefa  s6 
most  oommonly  expeiteneed  In  tlie  age  of  adolcteoeiice^  and  tAe»t  re- 
marklily  in  the  na44on>s  which  inhabit  thel^Cter  regeans  of  tke  globe,) 
is  somei^fDes  carried  to  such  a  degi^  that  the  select  of  i^  tormented 
by  a  saperabundance  of  force,  iostknotifdy  gires  tiimseUF  op  to  tiie 
B»ost  fatiguing  exereiees,  and  to  the  most  destractive  excesses,  In  order 
to  .dissipate  this  exHt1>ei<ance  of  vitality,  \rhic4i  torments  htm  beyaod 
endurance. 

The  svperabuodaffiee  of  very  sitiatiilaCiog  oatrrtive  materials  may 
airHfe  at  such  a  state  as  will  determine,  in  the  most  sensible  parts,  and 
OBj^eeiaMy  in  the  m^icous  membranes  aad  in  the  blood-vessels,  an  irri« 
tatioo  which  is  followed  •b^  disturbance  of  the  cireuiatioii  and  the 
other  functions,  and  wbick  constitutes  ^4)at  variety  of  inflammatory 
Ifeter  that  Sauvages  called  plethoric. 

Different  effects  are  produced  when  the  lion.nutritiTe  stimulants  are 

'-■ — r •-■»"■  *    ■'■'-.  f^ — > —  »■■■»■»    ■  ■  .* ■   ■■     .,., — I..., ■     .. 

♦  Thit  reatankig  is  sliowp  io  be  inoorreel  in  a  woi4  lately  reiviewed  in  >this 
Journal.    See  vol.  xliv.  pp.  40—4'^. 
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tlie'Mlf %^0d0B  wikidi'Mt wnh>«!ii  esKeif 49f {^wf0r.  Tlieoi|^s  1ll«n 
Are  4iioe8«anrfly  ^fiCimillat«3,  ^wlthoirt  fthe  Iiosms  >rodufced  iby  the  irital 
Aio<rene#t8  bding  pvo^perlj  repaired ;  Ihe  nervous  soscepliliiUty  them 
beeamee  «xli«ttdy  deivelop^d  s  4he  tyodj  becoiiMs  emoiaiated  i^uid  eti«i 
fe^ed  fto  Ifhe 'tfimost  degree.  S«ot|  «ff  Che  peopteiOf  Asia  tand  Africa 
M  lii€il)i^>ki'at3ootiiittiil(lNbii«e>4lf '0|)liitn^  oeffee^  ^Ead  in  uadue  =dere» 
iDpnieirt  <ef  ^eertiiiQ  ftafiatoliB)  us  foniis  ttknia)  4i?c,,  and  who  ffeed  4>a 
rthnetfls  hmHug  ^iftfltutle  nu«ii€«e  qfuttlittos,  pvetent  ex«Di|fle8  of  tlie 
effects  of.  the  inordioate  use  of  non.reparatory  excitants  on  the  aaitDit 
edoncMny. 

Tli^  prfvatiiMi  t>f  ihet^o*dIa0B0S'of  general  sthiraiaBts  above  m^vi^ 
tte»fte4,  leads  n.o  «  (d4i]liBfB<|ro«i  ^  tte  vital  poirers  in  all  -the  texturea. 
Tile  Bi»tnfiT^  «)abo»atfi0lvs  ^imgiiisih  atid  become  iess  comphjfte  ;  ;CliiB 
organs,  ioiperfeelSy  liemH^iied,  «ve  ineapable  of  itiltiUing  their  fa  nci- 
tloBs  In  the  ortfmai^ maimer;  the 'colonriess  fluids  {nredomiDate  oivcir 
the  red  bli^od,  a»d  4he  IstfCter  itseff  is  of  a  less  itftense  •eolovi^  %tA 
eonCtafRs  less  of  >Btttrilive  ^matjlor  tham  in  4fbe  «iMMre  healtby  state.  The 
resrfhs  of  itbe  want  of  these  general  i^timulants  nrny  bcehserfed  «ai 
•cdid)  liutirid^  and  raarrtihy^  countries,  where  the  antabitants  areoea. 
ti^bed  irM  a  meagre  and  insaltfbi^ioas  diet.  i^r«ons  in  this  conditiiMl 
are  equallj  deprived  of  moral  and  physical  tonergy,*  a^d  <1heir  «ildl 
«ofions  prfese^ve  iti  their  'diseases  a  remarkable  degree  of  skggishhess 
And  debtlky,  ^ifst  the  9f  mpathetic  movements  in  ithem  are  de^prlimA 
^  'energy  and  vivacity,  All  the  parts  of  the  body  aris  not»  howoviet, 
equally  debilitated  in  fheee  subjects*  *^  The  vreokness  resides  ^inlmoA 
excltisively  in  the  exterior  parts  and  in  the  least  impDitanft  orglins:  In 
propoftion  as  the  forces  'dimtuish,  life  becomes  concentKated^  tn  ia 
manner,  and  retires  towards  the  'parts  the  m€>8t  indispensvbie  to  ^be 
preservation  of  the  individual ;  the  principal  focuses  of  the  vital  (power 
Hbsoiil)  (the  last  remains  of  tive  /lufrritlve  materials^  and  are  tdie  seat  of 
♦he  latest  movements.'^ 

The  superabundance  or  the  penury  of  the  general  stimalants '9ote|B- 
njine,  in  (fhe  whole  econotny»  a  n^lail^e  excess  of  force  orvf  raohe  or 
less  considerable  debili<y»  The  too  energetic  action  of  thaee  a^^ls 
excites  especially  the  nervous  system ;  their  privation  ^c^lMtartes  ^bb 
iiame  parts,  favours  the  ^lafboration  of  etdou^rless  Adds,  and  ateeiv 
the  composition  of  the  iblood^  In  the  first  case,  %here  is  an  :imoiiae(Ht 
disposition  to  irritation ;  tnit,  alll  tfhe  ov^gans  poBsessii^  the  degitee  ta€ 
ener^  which  is  appropriate  for  them,  and  being  habituated  to  a  «&. 
gnlarity  and  facility  of  action,  there  is  esta>blished  in  the  economy  ati 
-"  equiiibrium,"  wbich  Inmost  inraioderate  abuse  o€  exc»tanvts  •can 
hardly  destroy.  In  the  second  case,  the  dispbs'itioQ  to  prritatiGm  is  far 
from  being  abolished ;  it  is  perhaps  more  co aside* rablei  than  in  the 

•  We  may  refer  the  reader  to  the  writings  of  Montesqdietj,  Kaims,  CabaNis, 
and  De  Stael,  for  exteusive  disquisitions  on  this  subject,  atid  a  dtit  apj)neci- 
ation  of  the  general  statement  of  Mr.  B6^in. 

♦  TIjis  doctrine,  of  parts  in  a  state  of  relative  de<>iHly  brtiig  therefvn  esfted- 
ally  disposed  to  irritation,  at  the  same  time  fliat  irritation  is  regained  as  ah 
exaltation  of  vital  action,  is  sadly  in  want  of  somethinij  like  plrftisi hie  argiimeirfs 
for  its  snpport :  it  is,  however,  a  piece  of  doctrine  that  is  now  very  pepultgir. 
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other  condition;  the  nervous  mobilltj*  faToun  <^  local  concentre* 
tions,"  wliicli  talLe  place  with .  particular  facility  ta  the  abdominal . 
viscera :  the  ^^  equilibrium''  being  but  ill-established 9  or  ev^n  broken 
in  favour  of  those  viscera,  their  lesion  is  the  effect  of  the  action  of  tbef 
most  slightly  energetic  causes  ;  though,  if  a  person  escape  the  influence 
of  such  causes,  he  may  live  in  a  languid  state,  and  be. even  ready  to  pe«s 
rish,  by  the  gradual  extinction  of  his  strength^  without  presenting  any 
sign  of  local  irritation,  or  any  other  '^lesion"  existing  than  hi^ 
debility. 

The  most  general,  roost  active,  and  most  efficacious,  cause  of  ez« 
citation  of  the  organs^  is  the  exercise  of  the  functions  of  those  orgi^ns  ; 
an  exercise  which  is  provoked  by  the  application  of  the  stimulants 
which  are  proper  to  them  :  and,  on  the  contrary,  a  want  of  exercise 
of  them  is  the  circumstance  which  most  contributes  to  e&feeble  tliem* 
Exercise  determines  in  the  vessels  of  the  organs  a  more  considerable 
afflux  of  fluids ;  their  tissues,  when  excited  by  this  cause,  becoro.oi 
more  solid,  more  voluminous,  and  acquire  an  increased  alnlity  for 
action ;  but  such  effects  take  place  only  when  tlie  elements  of  qutrir 
tton  are  carried  to  the  organs  in  a  due  abundance,  and.  when  they  ac^ 
of  a  good  quality:  without  this  last  condition,  the  parts  would  only- 
become  enfeebled  by  their  exertion. 

It  is  to  the  alternative  action  of  our  organs  that  are  to  be  attri. 
buted,  almost  exclusively,  this  ^^  equilibriem''  of  the  vital  movement^, 
and  those  regular  and  periodic  returns  of  repose  and  excitement,  that 
are  observed  during  life.  Those  alternatives  of  action,  their  periodic 
returns,  and  the  simultaneousexcitement  of  two  or  more  organs,  rapidly 
become  habitual  when  they  have  once  been  established,  and  constitute 
associations  of  functions  and  synergies,  which  play  an  impurtant  part 
in  the  development  of  the  phenomena  of  diseases.  Disease  of  one 
organ  thus  rapidly  excites  disease  of  other  and  remote  organs,  by  an 
influence  that  is  impalpable  to  the  senses,  but  which  we  know,  fvouk 
its  effects,  to  exist. 

The  inaction  of  one  of  our  organs,  by  depriving  it  of  the  concen- 
tration of  vitality  which  is  the  immediate  effect  of  irritation,  and  by 
keeping  absent  from  it  the  materials  of  nutrition,  which  are  elsewhere 
directed,  debilitates  this  organ,  and  insulates  it,  in  a  manner,  from  the 
rest  of  the  economy;  <'  but  without  any  sympathetic  effect  in  the  other 
organs  resulting  from  this  inaction/' f  In  order  to  recogni;Ee  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  proposition,  it  is,  however,  necessary  to  distinguish, 
in  diseases  of  debility,  that  which' appertains  to  the  local  debility,  from 
that  which  is  produced  by  the  inierruption  of  the  functions  of  the  en- 
feebled  organ.  **  All  the  sympathetic  lesions  are  produced  by  the 
nervous  system,"^  and  "  it  is  not  possible  for  them  to  be  cft'ected 

♦  It  should  be  remeiiibered  that  Mr.  Bdgin  has  just  said  that  the  nervous  sys- 
tem Ih  especially  enfeebled  in  this  condition. 

t  This  last  proposition  is  very  disputable,  even  with  the  modifications  of  it 
which  immediately  ensue.  It  is  amply  discussed  in  the  Dissertation  vvrhich  gained 
the  Jacksonian  prize  in  1813,  and  in  several  parts  of  the  *'  General  Indications 
which  relate  to  the  Laws  of  the  Organic  Life." 

(  This  is  a  disputable  proposition.    If  one  branch  of  a  polypus  be  rudely 
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c^er«rl«e  than  by  meftRS  of  theinflaence  of  an  organ  which  is  itself 
f^rimarily  irritated.*^*  Thus,  for  example,  the  stomach  may  be  in  a 
state  of  debitity,  withoat  any  sympathetic  effect  in  the  system  resulting 
from  it.f  But,  in  this  case,  the  organ  will  effect  an  imperfeitit  elabo- 
ration of  the  aliments  it  receives,  and  this  imperfection  wiW  gire  rise 
to  more  or  less  secondary  phenomena.  '^  An  organ  simply  enfeebled, 
i9;not  painful ;  it  cannot,  consequently,  transmit  any  excitation  to 
other  parts.  The  physiologist  should  regard  it  merely  as  a  parasitic 
instrument,  which  Jives  at  the  expence  of  the  economy,,  the  mass  6f 
which  is  useless,  but  which  exertfr  on  the  rest  of  the  body  no  other 
deleterious  influence  than  that  which  results  from  the  cessation  of  its 
functions." 

'  Such  are  the  principles  on  which  Mr.  B6gin  founds  his  conclusion 
that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  diseases  are  constituted  of  in-itations  :X- 
but  there  are,  he  says,  other  reasons  from  which  it  happens  that, 
whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  diseases  on  their  first  development, 
physicians  hardly  ever  have  to  treat  any  others  than  those  of  irritation. 
^^  Men  are,"  Mr.  B^gtti  says,  ^^  as  it  is  well  known,  much  more  dis- 

touched,  another  branch  of  it  will,  as  an  effect  of  this  impression,  be  pat  into 
vital  action  :  this  effect  cannot  well  be  diatingnished  from  those  we  term  sympa- 
thies; and  no  nerves  have  been  found  in  the  polypus.  A  similar  effect  may  also 
be  witnessed  in  the  sensitive  plant.  Some  men,  it  is  true— reasoning  on  the 
petitio  prindpii,  that  no  mode  of  sensibility  can  exist  without  nervcs,^-have 
inferred  that  even  plants  mast  possess  nerves:  but,-  if  we  are  to  contemn  the 
evidence  of  our  senses  after  this  manner,  we  must  resign  all  our  pretensions  to 
knowledge  on  any  subject. 

♦  This  is  a  very  interesting  question  in  physiology :  whether  there  be  a  com- 
manication  of  properties  from  one  part  of  the  economy-^otherwise  than  from 
tiie  blood  and  the  nervous  system,  (which  Mr.  B^gin,  from  some  inadvertency, 
we  conjecture,  neglects  to  notice,  nnless  it  may  be  considered  that  he  has  con- 
templated this  in  the  effects  of  the  functions  of  organs :) — to  others,  in  the  state 
of  health,  that  is  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  this  state;  and,  therefore, 
whether  diseases  mdy  not  arise  in  various  parts,  from  an  enfeebled  organ  not 
.  transmitting  its  ordinary  influence,  as  well  as  froma  communication  of  irrita- 
tion P'  We  know,  however,  no  positive  arguments  in  favour  of  the  affirmative; 
whilst  the  negative  is  supported  by  such  as  tiiese,— that  the  rest  of  the  economy 
win  preserve  its  ordinary  health  after  the  loss  of  two  or  three  limbs.  Mr.  B^gin's 
proposition  must,  therefore;  be  considered  as  highly  probable. 

f  Mr.  B^gin  says,  that  the  sense  of  weakness  aboat  the  epigastrium,  and  the 
general  languor  which  arises  from  it,  (and  which  are  removed  by  the  smallest 
quantity  of  food  or  a  single  glass  of  wine,)  from  hunger,  should  not  be  considered 
as  objectionable  to  his  proposition :  "  it  is  incontestible,"  he  says,  "  that  there 
is  then  pain  and  irritation  in  the  stomach,  and  that  the  general  symptoms  are 
produced  by  this  pain,  which  is  alleviated  by  food  or  drink  :"  but,  if  substances 
of  too  stimulant  a  kind,  or  such  as  are  not  proper  for  nutrition,  are  taken,  this 
irritation  is  aggravated,  and  the  general  debility  increased. 

1  This  term  is  here  used  according  to  Mr.  B^^in's  application  of  it :  that  is,  as 
dcsignative  of  an  exaltation  of  vital  action.  When  we  ourselves  nse  this  word, 
it  should  be  understood  that  we  employ  it  as  a  concise  expression  of  our  ignorance,' 
when  we  suppose  that  some  modification  of  vital  action,  of  a  morbid  kmd, 
exists,  with  the  nature  of  which  we  do  not  pretend  to  be  ac(|nainted.  We  uae 
ti)e  term  excitement,  to  designate  what  we  conceive  to  be  a  simple  augmentation 
of  vital^action.  We  are  not,  however,  satisfied  that  it  is  possible  for  such  a  mode 
of  action  to  exist;  yet  it  may  be  convenient  to  have  a^term  for  expressing  an 
augmentation  of  action  which  is  not  accompanied  with,  or  necessarily  followed 
by,  any  sensible  morbid  effects. 
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f#8ed  to  tbe  abii9ft  of  i4inHilcM»t8  ikof^  to  endum  thiNr  pcimiiflfii^  J|. 
w  eiftremefy  rare  tAMt*  thi^  pt^ivatiim  is  mtjfficienHjf  60mjfldte  ia  give- 
mm  to  [lUeraUy»  to  dehrmnef]  ddseases:*  and  whon  pensons;.  ev«a 
t2>o^  the  niofrt  exempt  flcoin  pffe|udice$,  beooiae  sk>k,  they  at  oqce  p»- 
i|p«t  t<^  the  use  of  tha  vmUacHf^  tonics  or.  excitant**  Thff  laboiMrer,, 
oppressed'  by  wanty  coUects  Ihe  last  remains  of  his  propenty^  10  piMw. 
eiire:  himself  wine,  hfnadf},  of  othev  aaelogons  li(|0Uf8»,  Hot  wipet 
lyjidi  sugoM,  poncbf  vulnerfaries^  pceparations.  of  steely  elixirs  of  all^ 
e^iM^  8u4ori(le.  iafiuflioas,  qomposo  the  pharmacepcBia  of  the  mrafO' 
Qpulenl  peraoASk.  It  i»  ejttretncly  cave,  in  the  practice  of  medi^ciney 
«iitfi90  iO:hi»8pHa]ft  ok  ia  the  la^^^st  citie%.  to  m^etwlth  diseases /r«0i 
from  all  curative  attempts  :f  almost  always  have  the  subjects-  eodeau: 
vQitfecb  to  remedy  theai  by  the  aid  of  stimuiaiUs*  If heiie  f esiiUs.  ff om 
ttis^gell«»l^pnlctice9  thiU,,  if  the  disonder  has  depended*  o«- 9  p«iDHr<)i^ 
9fr  excilants^  it  is  rapidly  dissipat«d^  aAd)  the  physi^iaji  is  inMf  co»«i 
%«Ued.  Fro£e»siooal  aid  is  sought  oaly  when  tfie  afocc'ioo  has  resistedr 
the  oommop  totuhsionei,  and  whsa  thre  p^iee^  bes  aj^ady-  aggi-a^atedr 
the.disomlor  by<the  iii^ndiary  ageqccy^of  tbe  most  ^^ifetM  tjoeies;* 
and*  solely  becajuse  bis  adTipe  is  req.uired,  the  practitioner  should  ex- 
pect t9:ha«e  toitreoit  a  disease  w^hiobtoonsista  in  InriiatiiDtt  of  som«iOB«t 
e#' the  organs  t  e^raminatien'lHit  im«e1y  centtoveKs  this  pfesunipilioD**' 
'  Mr.  B^^in  then  sums  up  his  infferences  respecting;  the  nfatute  of'dis. 
eases  ia  general,  ia  f  he  follawiog^  majojiei^: 

^^'  1°.  The  eseesftive.  ac4iDB  or  the  priva^iAn  of  general  stimu^ants^ 
nerer  proiFeke«>  i*  ike  econofify,  any-  tubing  more  than  stales  of'  force* 
and  of  debility,,  respectively,  which  predispose  to  Itical  diseases.  !2®. 
{Iven  in.  th^  case  of  a  pe^iury  of  siirajulaots,  thie  weakness  is,  greater  in. 
the  exteiioB  than  m  Ihei central  paf^s.;  and  this;  circuin&taffice.f^v'ourS) 
the  d^¥ek»praent  of-  irritation  of  the  IvtiUsr,  3^;  Local  ab-mitaiions 
cannot  excite  any  syni pa fhetlc  phenomenon  of  re-action  in  remote 
pact^.  4VThe  absolute  privation,  of  food,  and  the  use  of  substances 
Bet  propen  for  Dutcitioa,  which  are  considered  as  the  general  causes 
e#  debility,  provoke  irritation  of  the  digestive  organs,  which- complin 
'  CBte  and  augment  the  state  of  debility  of  the  other  parts  of  the  body. 
50.  Although  diseases  originating  from  debility  were  more  frequent 
than  iwe.can  suppose  them  to  be  from,  the  foregoing  reasons,  the  phy- 
sieiatt  would  yet  have  but  a  very  small  number  of  them  to  treat,  becanse 
patients  almost  always^  -before  they  resort  to  professional  aid,  adopt 
th^  use  of  stimulants^  which  cure  them  in  cases  of  debility,  but  which, 
mast  commonly,  a|;gravate  irritation." 

Mt.  Biggin  says  that  he  should  hero  have  terminated  whai  he  had  to 
say  about  diseases  iti  general,  if,  after  Brown,  the  existence  of  passive 
iri.flamniations  and  hemorrhages  had  not  been  a  point  of  doctrine 
^* generally  professed.''     Tlie  objectionabJe  n^otion  here  indicated  is  by 

♦  Mr.  B^giii  should  read  Dr.  Hakty's  History  of  the  late  Epidemy  of  Ireland. 
'  t  Mr.  B^gin  will  excuse  our  altering  his  mode  of  expression  in  our  trauslatioo» 
•*  Maladies  vierge^  de  toute  tentative  de  traitement,"  is  too  metaphoric,  too 
delicate  for  English  sensibility,  to  permit  us  to  adopt  the  expression,  however 
highly  we  may  ourselves  admire  and  approve  strcfa  an  ornament  of  style  in  medi- 
cal literature. 
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no  means  generally  adopted  amongst  us,  and  those  who  profess 
it»  after  hairing  considered  what  hi^s  b<en  sajd  pn  tbe  eabject  by 
Dr.  Parrt  and  some  other  of  our  writers,  would  not,' we  conceiTe^ 
have  their  faith  destroyed  by  the  arguments  of  Mr.  B^gin.  Professor 
Bronssais^  opinions  on  this  subject,  and  his  etiology  oif  scurvy ,-^a 
disease  wbieh  has  been  considered  to  pfesent  proof  of  the  existence  of 
passiTe  hemorrhages^ — ha^e  akeady  been  stated  in  this  Journal.  Vft 
shall,  however,  transcribe  the  paragraph-  which  forms  a  conclusion  to 
Mf.  B^gin's  discussion  on  these  subjects:  it  presents  In  itself  a  sum- 
mary of  *hts  opinion's. 

<^  TbuSi  on  carrying  our  analysis  to  the  utmost  point,  it  isirritatloik 
that  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  <  osciHation'  and  the  '  equiilbrium'  of 
the irital  actions;  it  19 that  which  *  calls'  the  fluids,  and  which  deter* 
mines  their  afflux  to  this  or  that  particular  part;  it  Is  irritation  whicH 
excites,  or  which  exasperates,  the^  motions  of  the  capillary  vessels, 
whether  sanguineous,  secretory,  exhalant,  or  others,  whatever  may  b^ 
the  elaborations  with  which  they  are  charged,  and  the  composition  of  the 
fluids  th<iy  prepare  or  contain.  Ubi  stimulus^  ibi  affiuxus^  and  DtfO* 
bus  laberibus  simui  obartis,  vehementior  abseurat  alteram:  such  are 
the  baseis  of  physiology  and  pathology^  These  axioms-  are,  in  medl^ 
cine,  ofj  an  importance  equal  to  that  of  this  proposition^  that  all  bo- 
dies reciprocally  attract  each  other,  and  that  th^ir  attractive  force  is 
in  a  direct  ratio  of  their  masses,  and  in  an  inverse  ratio  of  the  square 
of  their  distances :  a  proposition  which  serves  as  the  basis  of  all  ex* 
planations  in  physics/'** 

*  It  would  be  very. amusing,  were. not  tl^  objects  of  m^ilicine  of  toosarionv 
a  nature  to  allow  of  such  a  feeling  beiiif;  indulged  \v1i«n  the  best  interests  of  that, 
science  are  violated,  to  contemplate  l^ie  diversities  of  opinion  amongst  men  of 
eminent  talents  respecting  even  the  very  principles  of  pathology.  Bronssais 
and  Mr.  B^gin  re^rd  irritation  as  tlie  foundation  of  almost,  if  not  qnite,  all  d!^' 
eases ;  and  irritation  they  consider  to  be  an  affection,  originally,  of  the  nervous. 
system.*  These  are  notions  which  have  been  designated  by.a  modern  English 
author,  who  was  really  a  medical  philosopher,  as  *<  either  visionary  or  inappli- 
cable, and  whieh  lead4o  practices  tending  equally  to  debase  the  moral  character 
Qf  mankind,  to  produce  or  perpetuate  disease,  and  to  discredit  the  medical 
profession.'' 

*  Mr.  Dkgin  sayi,  in  conformity  with  Brousaats,  that  "  the  agents  «f  irritationi  oommenoe,  in  ah 
ca«eS|  wiih  agitating  the  nervous  •ystem,  which  seems  to  be  especially  destined  to  collect  all  im* 
presstODS)  it  IS  ont^  secondarily  that  the  stimulaiion  is  communicated  to  the  capillary  vesatili,  ati'd 
Ihit  the  fluids  are  directed  towards  the  part.'* 
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A  BOY  born,  at  MorilloD.  October  ihe  20th,  1817,  and  mani. 
festing  now  the  signs  of  puberty,  was  presented  at  a  late,sitUna 
of  the  Society  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Paris.  He  is  fat 
and  strong*  and  weighs  about  sixty-sefcn  pounds;  his  height  is 
three  feet  two.  inches.  The  circumference  of  his  head  is  one  foot  ^even 
inches;  that  of  the  thorax,  immediately  below  the  arm-pits,  two  feet; 
the  diameter  of  the  pelvis,  from  the  pubis  to  the  sacrum,  five  inches 
and  nearly  a  half.  The  length  of  the  penis,  in  a  lax  state,  from  the 
pubis  to  the  end  of  theglans^  is  three  inches  and  seven  lines;  its  dia« 
meter  at  the  base^ihree  inches  five  lines;  when  in  the  state  of  erection, 
the  penis  is  &ve  inches  in  length  :  the  testicles  are  not  quite  propor* 
tiooally  large.  This  boy,  Jaques-Aim^  Savin,  hasabundant^  sbining^ 
chesnut- colon  red,  hair,  which  is  somewhat  stiff  and  curly.  The  body 
generally  is  slightly  covered  with  hair,. of  a  lighter  colour  than  that 
on  the  head.  There  is  a  growth  of  downy  hair,  of  the  colonr  of  that 
on  the  heady  in  the  ordinary  situation  of  the  beard  and  whiskers  7 
about  the  pubis,  the  hair  is  as  abundant  as  it  commonly  is  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  or  eighteen  years.  The  skin  generally  is  rugous,  roughisb, 
and  resistant  to  the  touch.  His  digestion  is  very  active,  and  he  eats 
with  voracity  not  the  most  delicate  sorts  of  food*  His  muscles  are  well, 
marked,  and  his  movements  are  firm.  The  strength  of  bis  loins  wat 
found  to  be  equivalent  to  the  weight  of  90  pounds,  and  that  of  his 
wrist  ^7*  He  can  lift  and  carry  from  one  place  to  another  a  weight 
of  from  forty  to  fifty  pounds.  He  is  bold  and  courageous;  he 
wrestles  with  persons  much  older,  and  even  bigger,  than  himself,  and 
despises  any  trials  of  the  kind  with  little  boys.  Fighting  and  wrestling 
are  his  favourite  amusements.  His  voice  is  strong,  and  resembles  m 
its  timbre  that  of  a  lad  of  sixteen  or  eighteen.  His  external  organs 
of  sense  present  nothing  particular.  His  intellectttal  faculties  are  not 
deTeloped  proportionately  to  his  other  functions,  and  especiatly  not 
to  that  of  his  genital  organs.  His  memory  is  particularly  good  ;  but 
bis  judgment  is  only  conformable  with  his  age  and  education,!  (speak- 
ing In  relation  to  persons  in  general ;)  and  the  sanve  may  be  said  in 
respect  to  his  imagination.  We  shall  transcribe  what  Dr.  Buesciiet, 
whose  description  we  are  here  abridging,  s&ys  of  his  passions ,  in  hts 
own  words,  omitting  only  one  short  passage  :  ^'  Les  organes  genitaux 
ne  restent  pas  dans  un  etat  d'inertie.  Souvent  le  penis  enfre  en  erec* 
tion,  et  la  presence  de  jeunes  filles  ou  dc  femmcs  produit  eet  etfet. 
Dans  ces  circonstanccs,  toute  la  personnc  de  Savin  est  aniinee  efct 
agit^e;  les  yenx,  la  parole,  et  le  geste  sont  en.  harmonic,  et  par  un 

*  The  streiiKtb  of  the  loins  of  an  adult  man  is  said  to  be  commonly  about  990> 
^ouBd8,  and  tliat  of  the  wrist  110^  when  employed  in  tUe  following  way : — To  try 
the  former  part,  the  difnamometer  is  held  by  the  feet,  whilst  the  hands  pull  at  a 
bar  placed  horizontally  ;.  for  the  latter,  a  cnshion,  sustained  by  a  bar  which  corn* 
Dinnicates  with  the  spring  and  needle  of  the  dynamometer^  is  struck  by  the  lisi. 

t  His  father  is  a  (mker. 
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initlnct  particolier  i1  chercbe  &  porter  ses  maios  yeris  les  organs  geni- 
tans  d'an  seze  diiTerent  da  sien,  sans  trop  savoir  les  fonctions  aax. 
quelles  sont  appell6s  ot  les  uns  et  les  autres ;  il  parait  certain  que  •  * 
•  •  k  •  •  .  .  nt  ia  copulation  ne  sont  connues  de  cet  enfant.*' 

He  presented  nothing  extraordinary,  with  respect  to  size  or  weight, 
at  his  birth;  the  midwife,  however,  told  the  parents  that  his  bon^s 
seemedTto  be  larger  than  ordinary;  the  sutures  of  the  cranium  ap- 
peared, also,  to  be  firmer  than  they  commonly  are  at  the  time  of  birth. 
He  was  suckled  by  his  mother  for  eleven  months,  and  was  weaned 
without  experiencing  any  indisposition.  About  this  epoch  it  was  re« 
marked,  accidentally,  that  he  had  a  severe  inflammation  about  the 
penis ;  and  a  medical  practitioner^  who  was  called  to  see  him,  found 
that  he  had  setere  paraphymosis.  Emollient  anodyne  fomentations 
and  poultices  dissipated  this  inflammation  nearly,  but  not  entirely,  ia 
the  space  of  two  months.  The  cutting  of  his  teeth  was  precocious : 
at  the  age  of  three  months,  the  first  incisors  appeared  in  the  upper 
jaw ;  at  four  months,  seven  teeth  were  to  be  seen ;  and  at  one  yearj 
there  were  twenty.    Since  this  epoch  he  has  not  cut  any. 

His  parents  are  healthy,  and  present  nothing  remarkable  in  their 
organization.  His  father,  twenty-five  years  of  age,  is  of  a  iympha- 
tico.sanguineous  temperament,  five  feet  two  inches  in  height,  of  a 
slender  habit,  and  arrived  at  puberty  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  His 
mother  is  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  of  a  sanguineous  temperament^ 
of  a  weak  habit,  menstruated  at  fifteen,  was  married  at  twenty.four, 
and  at  the  lapse  of  fourteen  months  from  her  marriage,  the  boy  above 
described  was  born. 


An  account  has  been  lately  read  to  the  Society  above  named,  of 
what  the  narrator — Dr.  Charpentiea,  physician  to  the  royal  forces 
of  the  marine,  at  Guerigny,  near  Nevers, — considers  to  have  been  in- 
stances of  spontaneous  combustion  of  the  hutnan  body.  We  shall 
give  the  history  in  detail,  because  there  are  some  circumstances  in  it 
that  seem  very  forcibly  to  favour  the  inference  above  mentioned; 
whilst  the  occurrence  of  the  phenomenon  in  two  persons  at  the  same 
time,  on  the  contrary,  furnishes  grounds  for  a  strong  suspicion  that 
the  combustion  arose  from  an  external  source. 

^<  On  the  15th  of  January,  1820,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening^ 
several  neighbours  of  Mrs.  P — ,  of  Nevers,  perceived  a  peculiar 
odour,  which  they  thought  similar  to  that  of  broiled  animal  matter 
and  burning  wool,  only  more  disagreeable  and  nauseous.  They  saw 
neither  smoke  nor  vapour  issue  from  any  of  the  adjacent  houses ;  and 
at  last,  agreeing  amongst  themselves  that  this  odour  was  produced  bjr 
the  burning  of  (he  remains  of  an  old  Carmelite  nun^  who  had  died  in 
the  neighbourhood  that  day,  they  retired  to  bed  without  making  any 
further  inquiries.  , 

On  the  adtb,  in  the  morning,  a  woman,  living  near  the  place,  who 
had  a  second  key  to  the  door  of  the  house,  because  she  was  in  the 
habit  of  going  there  daily  to  assist  the  servant  in  attending  on  her  mis*^ 
tress,  opened  the  door  to  go  and  perform  her  ordinary  duties.     On 

2T^ 
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enteriiig  ibe  room,*  a  dense  vapour  isfl^aed  oiit|  accompaDied  with  an 
iQSupportable  stench,  that  almost  suffocated  her.  She  retreated  from 
the  hou^e^ .  crjing  out  in  the  most  Tiolent  manner  for  hefp.  The 
n^hbours  came  about  her;  and^  after  waiting  a  few  moments  to  let 
the  vapour  escape,  thej  proceeded  to  examine  the  state  of  the  room* 
^hey  found  neither  Mrs.  P —  nor  her  servant.  At  first  they  saw  no 
{^(\pe^rance  of.  dead  bodies,  but  they  immediately  recognized^ that  Mrs. 
F.'s  bed  was  entirely  burned.  Its  different  partSj  howerer,  preserved 
their  form ;  but,  on  the  slightest  touch*  it  all  sunk  away,  and  the  bed- 
9tea(],  pallaisse,  mattress,  feather-bed,  sheets,  blankets,  and  curtains,  f 
were  reduced  to  a  cinder.  Before  they  stirred  these  cinders  they 
efiamined  the  fire-place,  in  which  they  found  no  wood,  nor  any  char* 
coal,  ill  combustion :  the  fire  had  not  been  covered,  and  it  had  pro. 
bably  gone  out  for  want  of  wood.  A  candlestick  stood  in  the  fire« 
jxiace,  and  another,  on  the  ground,  in  the  middle  of  the  room ;  there 
T/fSLB  no  candle  in  either  of  them,  j; 

On  proceeding  to  examine  the  ashes,  or  remains  of  the  combnatioo, 
{here  was  found,  in  front  of  the  spot  which  had  been  occupied  by  the 

}>edjj  the  estremity  of  a  leg  coTered  by  a  stocking,  with  a  shoe  on  the 
.bot.  and  which  was  recognized  to  be  part  bf  the  right  leg  of  the  ser- 
^anc.  It  was  the  only  portion  of  the  body  of  this  woman  that  had  ilot 
jbe^n  reduced  to  ashes. V 

The  cranium  of  the  mistress,  devoid  bf  the  scalp,  n^hich  had  been 
burned,  was  found  in  a  situation  corresponding  with  that  in  which  the 
iiead  would  be  as  the  woman  lay  in  bed.  This  was  the  only  portion 
of  her  body  that  had  not  been  utterly  destro)red  by  combustion, 
excepting  a  small  fragment  of  the  neck^  or  rather  the  skin  of  the  neck, 
that  had  been  envtloped  in  a  red  kerchief,  which  had  probably  served 
as  4  cravat,  and  of  which  there  were  yet  Some  remains  immediately 
attad)ed  to  (he  preserved  portion  of  the  neck. 

The  Servant's  bed,  which  was  very  near  to  that  of  the  mistress,' was 
untouched,  .as  well  as  the  table,  chairs,  and  other  furniture  of  the 
room,  eacepting  a  wpoden  cjock,  hung  up  against  the  wall,  beside  the 
bed, H. that,  having  preserved  its  form,  fe)l  into  ashes  911  the  first 
movement* 

Although  the  room  had  no  ceiling,  the  beams  and  rafters, ,  which 

*  From  the  teoor  of  this  expression,  and  the  want  of  notice  of  any  other  part 
ef  the  iioase,  there  is  reason  for  inferring  that  the  hon^eof  Mrs.  P.  bohsi^ted  of 
1>ot  a  single  room,  the  door  of  iihich  Oponed  into  the  street.:  It  ts^not  at  all  rare 
in  France  for  iiiersoDii  hayieg  a*  much  property  as  Mrs.  P.  bad,  to  livein.ahoiiM 
so  constructed. — EuiToa. 

t  **  The  cnrtaios  were  woollen." 

X  *^  A  hghted  candle  had  probably  been  placed  in  that  ^itaate  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  and  liad  been  entirely  consumed.*' 

§  <«  From  the  {Mt^ition  of  tliis  leg,  it  was  considered  that  the  servant  died  lyiii^ 
across  her  mistress,  with  the  right  toot  resting  on  the  ground,  and  the  left  leg,  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  the  body,  on  the  bed.  It  was  presumed  that  the  servant  had 
fallen  in  that  position  as  she  went  to  help  her  mistress." 

'  II  It  is  not  possible  t6  discern,  from  the  originai  accovnf,  which  bed  Ismeant : 
we4iave  translated  .literally,  and  have  preserved  the  narrator's  ditttnetk»D  of  pa* 
ragrf  phs.    Prom  the  servant's  bed  having  been  just  spoken  of,  in  the  saipe  f  ara> 
'  graph,  we  have  some  reason  for  suspecting  that  is  signified.-^EDiTOR. 
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were  very  near  to  the  top  of  the  bed,  were  iMit  b«rB(e(i^  Iml;  Ake^  ^^'^ 
black  and  felt  ver j  hot.  AU  the  thing8u  about  the  rpom^  especiaUy 
each  as  were  close  to  the. bed,  were  extremelj  humid  ;  whkh  wa3  ow. 
ing,  without  doubt,  to  coDdensatioa  of  the  dense  Tapoars  wUh  whith 
the  room  was  filled  on  being  first  en  teredo 

As  there  were  no  other  persons  in  the  house  than  those  two  women, 
and  the  accident  not  having  been  discovered  until  the  ensuing  morning, 
no  one  can  possibly  know  the  cause  of  it. 

.  During  the  night  of  the  l2-]3th  of  January,  (that  of  the  aecidetit,) 
the  weather  was  very  serene,  the  air  dry,  and  the.  cold  very  soTere, 
since  the  thermometer  marked  ten  d^rees  below  sero.* 

The  mistress  was  ninety  years  old^  the  servant  sixty-sin ;  they  were 
both  of  a  weak  constitution,  thin,  and  meagre;  their  food  was  but 
bad,  although  the  mistress  had  an  income  of  6000  francs.  Shei  for 
^eome  time  past,  had  drunk  eati  de  Cohgne  to  great  eicess.  It  is  taid, 
however,  that  for  tjvvo  years  past,  from  the  remonstrance  and  advice  of 
her  physician,  she  had  taken  it  in  a  less  quantity,  which  was  indispen- 
sable for  the  support  of  her  declining  strength,  especially  as  she  had 
eaten  hardly  any  thing  since  this  habitual  abuse  of  the  eau  de  Cologne. 
I'he  servant  also  ate  but  little ;  she  now  and  then  took  a  little  brandy: 
but  her  nourishment  consisted  chiefly  in  good  old  wine,  hot  and  well 
sugared.  She  often  took  this  in  s«ifficient  quantities  to  make  her  tipsy* 
It  is  believed  that  the  eicessive  cold  of  the  night  in  question  had  led 
her  to  drink  to  excess,  f 


,  The  SociM  Medkali  d-Emulaiiim  proposes  the  following  as  a  prize 
question:  the  memoirs,  written  in  French  or  Latin,  are  to  be  sent, 
before  the  31st  of  AogusI,  1822,  to  the  Secretaire.g6n6rale,  kue 
Bertio.Poiree,  No.  10,  at  Paris.     The  value  of  the  prize  is  bOO  francs. 

'*  What  are  the  dispositions  and  structure  of  the  system  of  organ's 
called  the  nervous  ganglions  of  the  organic  life^  sifrnpathetic  fUrve^ 
greaiintercoHaij  trixplanchniqne^  jkc*} 

**  What  are  the  functions  of  this  system  of  organs? 

**  And,  as  far  as  is  known,  what  are  the  diseases  in  whi^h  \t  is  essen- 
tially afftcted  ?" 

The  Society  proposed  this  quesiion  for  the  concourse  in  1819*  Two 
memoirs  arrived :  one  s^  them  approached  the  desired  object ;  but  the 
author  c^f  this  memoir  having  made,  himself  known  before  a  judgnent 
could  bo  proiKMinced  on  it,  and  having  besides  withdrawn  his  memoir, 
the  Society,  to  which  this  question  appears  too  important  to  be  thus 
abandoned,  proposes  it  for  another  concourse.  It  requires  that  the 
candidates  direct  their  efforts  to  replies  to<he  three  points  of  the  ques- 
tion, founded  ou  dissections  made  of  human  subjects  and  diverse  ani- 
mals, and  on  experiments  and  clinical  observations :  it  b  a  memoir 
constituted  of  positive  facts  that  is  desired. 

■       "■■  ■  '  I.     I   I  .     I  I     I    ■    ■    I       I I  I   I       ■    »■   Mil.       lull    y» ' 

•  Eqoivaleflt  to  14°  Fahrenheit.  '•  .      .  » 

t  Dr.  C.  produces  a  long  discussion  on  the  circumstances  above  narrated,  with 

the  view  of  snpportiog  the  mforance  already  stated;  but  we  have  not  thought  U 

necessary  to  traoscribe  il. 

2 
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We  promised,  in  the  last  Namber/to  giTC  an  analysis  of  (he  con* 
tents  of  Dr.  IVf  agen bile's  Journal  of  Experimental  Physiology  :  irant 
of  space  for  it,  however,  obliges  us  to  postpone  it.  The  paper  next 
in  regard  to  its  interest,  for  the  purposes  of  practice,  to  that  ovkrahies, 
is  one  on  a  new  extract  of  opium^  by  Mr.  Robtquet.  We  have  just 
space  enough  for  an  abstract  of  this,  on  the  present  occasion.    . 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  most  active  properties  of  opium  re^ 
side  in  two  substances  which  may  be  obtained  in  distinct  forips,  and 
which  produce  very  different  effects:  narcotine,  and  morphine,  as  they 
have  been  named.  The  former  is  a  very  powerful  irritant  to  the  ner« 
vous  system,  as  it  appears  from  the  experiments  of  Dr«  Magcndie,  and 
it  seems  to-  be  this  substance  which  produces  the  effects  which  we  so 
much  wish  td  avoid  in  the  administration'of  this  medicine,  arnd  which 
arc  obviated,  to 'a  certain  extent^  by  giving  it  in  the  form  of  the  black* 
dropf  or  other  analogous  acid  preparations.  Morphine,  according  to 
the  evidence  of  the  same  experiments,  and  others  made  on  human  be- 
ings, produces  sedative  effects  without  symptom's  of  the  slightest  irri- 
tation.' To  separate  Ihe.  narcotine,  then, 'from  the  other  parts  of 
opium,  is  a  very  desirable '  object  of  pharmacy,  and  Mr.  Robiquet 
aays  it  may^  be'easily  effected  in  the  following  way: 

^  I  macerate,"  says  Mr.  Robiquet,  "  eommon  opium,  divided  into 
small  pieces,  in  cold  water,  as  it  were  for  the  aqueous  extract  of 
opium ;  I  filter  the  solution,  evaporate  it  to  the  consistence  of  a  thick 
syrup,  and  treat  it,  in  convenient  vessels,  with  rectified  ether;  the 
whole  is  then  shaken  a  great  many  times,  before  the  ethereous  tincture 
is  poured  off;  this,  being  separated,  is  then  submitted  to  distillation, 
that  the  ether  may  be  drawn  from  it.  This  process  is  repeated  as  often 
as  crystals  of  narcotine  are  obtained  as  a  residue  of  the  distillation. 
When  the  ether  is  without  action,  I  evaporate  the  solution  of  opium 
to  a  consistence  proper  for  pills;  and  I  obtain,  by. this  means,  au  ex- 
tract wholly  exempt  from  narcotine.*' 

0r«  Magendiesays  he  has  employed  this  extract  in  practice  for  soroo 
time,  and  that  he  has  hitherto  seen  only  advantageous  results  from  it, 
•even  in  persons  who  derived  no  benefit  from  the  ordinary  aqucdus 
extract. 

As  this  account  may,  we  suspect,  tkoi  be  pcr/ectly  perspicuous  to 
such  of  our  readers  as  arc  not  versed  in  chemistry,  we  shall  add  ^  f^^ 
explanatory  observations.  Ether,  when  added  to  the  (kick  aqueous 
extract y  dissolves  the  narcotine,  whilst  it  has  no  action  on  th«  iiior- 
phine:  ths  latter  is  thus  left  behind  in  the  aqueous  extract  w\ien  the. 
ethereous  liquid  is  decanted ;  and  fresh  ether  is  added  to  the  aqueous 
extract,  and  poured  off,  (after  having  been  well  shakenivitfa  it,)  as 
the  former,  as  long  as  it  is  found  that  ether,  so  mixed  with  the  aqueous 
eJ((ract»  leaves,  behind  no  crystals  of  narcotine  on  being  submitted  to 
distillation.  The  aqueous  solution  i^ft  after  this  treatment  contaioc 
the  morphine,  and  has  .only  to  be  evaporated  to  a  proper  cousislcoca 
to  be  fit  for  medical  purposes. 
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REPORT  OF  DISEASES. 


"IM^E  omitted,  in  the  last  two  Narobers  of  this  Journnl,  (o  make  any  report 
^*  of  the  prevailing  diseases,  bcoaose  no  new  t^ircamstanee' worthy  of 
remark  had  occarred,  and  we  were  unwilling  to  draw  upon  tlie  patience  of 
oar  readers  by  ringing  perpetual  changes  upon  f  heumatium  and  winter-cough 
— -winfer-congh  and  rheumatism.  From  (his  dilemma  we  have  been  relieved 
by*  the  March  winds,  and  find,  upon  consulting  our  regiitter,  the  more  inte- 
resting names  of  gastritis,  enteritis,  and  plcnritis.  Now,  although  we  would 
not  be  understoo(^  as  enameratin'g  eitlier  of  the  former  among  prevailing 
diseases,  still  the  occurrence  of  individual  cnses  which  we  have  seen,  if 
viewed  in  relation  to  the  inflammatory  alTections  of  the  chesty  tend  to  illos* 
traie  the  nature  of  the  change  which  has  taken  place  ip  the  prevalent  form  of 
disease.  This,  which  for  some  mouths  had  been  chronic  in  its  nature,  having 
geaerally  the  mucous  structures  for  its  seal,  has  now^  become  aciiit«,  attaok-^ 
i^g  principally  the  serous  membranes.  This  last  remark,  which  in  a  general 
point t)f  view  applies  to  adults,  does  not  hold  good  with  regard  to  children; 
amon^  whom  inflammHtion,  though  much  more  acute  than  before,  has  almost 
invariably  been  seated  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lungs:  indeed,  acuta 
bronchitis  has  prevailed  among  cliildren  like  ap  epidemic,  frequently  coming' 
on  with  so  much  severity  a^to  render  tlie  most  active  remedies  indispen^ible^ 
and  in  some  case^  unavailable.  1 

yVe  had  formerly  occasion  to  allude  to  the  prevalence  of  erysipelas;  aJcw* 
siderable  number  of  instances  have  contniiied  to  present  themselves,  and  the 
disease  has  in  general  been  more  than  i|suaUy  severe.  Indeed,  during  tbq  last 
few  months  it  bia  committed  considerable  ravages,  and  the  occuitenoe  of 
severe,  and  even  fatal,  cases  has  not  been  confined  to  London ;  many  haH^itig 
taken  place  in  mifitary  hospitals,  "tiotwithstanclihg  the  advantages  of  tboso 
over  our  civil  institutions  in  this  town,;  from  purer  air  and  disQipSned  regula* 
tions.  It  is*  singular,  too,  that  it  has  prevailed  to  some  extent  in  one  regiment 
of  Guards  stationc(t  at  the  Tower';,  while  those  io  the  west  end  of  the  City 
have  been  comparatively  free  from  it.  This  would  prove,  if  additional  proof 
vere  required,  the  strong  disposition  evinced  by  erysipelas  to  occur^as  an  en- 
demic in  particular  situations.  J3ut  sdme  recent  observations  have  led  us  to 
suspect  that  it  is  really  contagious:  amongst  other  reasons  for  this  inference, 
we  have  known  the  same  individual  attacked  two  several  liuKs  with  eiysi- 
pelas,  during  attendance  U|M>n  a  person  labouring  under  that  disease  ;~a 
eoiitcidence  so  rem^srkable,  even  though  it  were  singular,  would  point  out 
thid'-suhject  as  worthy  of  firrthcr  investigation. 

During  the  earlypart  of  the  month,  when  the  weather  was  comparatively 
ipild,  scarfct  fever,  in  childieii  especially,  began  to  itppear  in  an  epidemic 
character :  we  saw,  in  the  same  range  of  practice,'  nearly  twenty  easels  in 
about  a  wejek,  at  that  time ;  but  n^t  a  single  instance  within  the  last  fortnight. 
Scarlet- fever  wasihen  taking  the  lead  of  bronchitis,  as  regards  children,  and 
whooping-cough  was  becoming  rare:,  the  latter  affections  have  again  resumed 
their  tbrmer  prevalence.  The  history  of  whooping-congh,  in  a  general  poinl; 
of  view,  has  been  this :— Synipioras  of  bronchitis,  without  whooping,  for 
about  eight  or  ten  days;  then  whooping,  wilh  less  of  inflammation;  and,  in 
.  about  another  week,  or  somewhat  loss,  signs  of  great  disturbance  of  the  ner- 
vous system  ;  and,  whtn  these  are  particularly  severe,  the  case  will  teriniirtate 
in  death,  if  not  well  treated.  The  constant,  and  most  remarkable,  appear- 
ances on  dissectiouj  in  these  cases,  are  signs  of  inflammation  about  the  medulla 
oblongata  and  upper  purt  (if  the  spinal  marrow;  and,  almost  constantly, 
(evidence  of  some  degree  of  inflammation  having  |3een  seated  here,  has  never 
been  waiiting^  though  the  signs  of  it  have  been  more  or  less  dissipated,)  si^ns 
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of  inflanimatioDy  of  no  loconsiderable  intensity,  in  tiie  mncous  membrane  of 
the  lower  part  of  tbo  t^a^b^ft,— llie  situation'  correspbtiding  with  that  of  the 
inferior  glottis  of  birds,  (we  mean  to  offer  a  hint  here  to  comparative  physi- 
ologists,)—and  about  the  bifurcation  of  the  bronchia.  We  shall  say  more  on 
this  point  at  a  future  time. 

Small-pox  exists  in  several  parts  of  the  northern  and  western  parts  of 
London ;  and  the  unprotected  subjects  for  it  are  liotiew  amongst  the  poorer 
dttises  of  the  people. 
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By  Messrs.  William  Harris  and  Co.  50,  Uolhom, -London* 

From  February  20  to  March  19,  indusive. 
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The  quantity  of  rain  fallen  in  the  month  of  February^ 
is  13-lOOths  of  an  inch. 
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NOTICE. 
The  Proprietors  acquaint  the  Mbbical  Profession,  that  the 
GENERAL  INDEX  to  thie  Journal  is  published,  comprising  an 
Analytical  Table  of  its  Contents^  from  Volumb  One  to  Foett' 
inclusive:  carefully  arranged  in  Alphabetical,  Order,  with  Referinees 
to  the  whole  of  the  cited  Authorities^  under  their-nominal  Characters^ 
if€.  and  forming  an  indispensable  Appendix  to  the  Journal;  tn  one 
hrge'Svo.  volume^  price  2ls, 
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An  Account  of  s6me  Osseous  Tumors  found  in  the^  Uterus  of  a  Woman. 
By  Mr.  Edward  Jukes,  Surgeon,  Accoucheur  to  the  Westminster 
Medical  Institution  and  Lyiog.in  Charity. 
[With  an  EngraviDg.] 

ON  examining,  a  few  days  since,  the  body  of  a  woman,  aged 
67,  who,  as  it  appeared,  died  in  consequence  of, chronic 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and 
small  intestines,  I  found  the  uterus  present  the  following  re- 
markable appearances.  It  was  of  the  size  of  the  head  of  a  fetus 
of  seven  months,  of  a  deep  and  dullish  red  colour  externally ; 
and  the  trunks  of  its  principal  blood-vessels  were  much  increased 
in  volume.  The  ovaria  differed  in  colour  from  the  uterusj, 
having  nearly  the  ordinary  hue.  The  right  one  presented  se- 
veral points  resembling  the  cicatrices  formed  after  the  escape 
of  ova;  in  the  left,  only  one  mark  of  this  sort  was  perceptible. 
Two  vesicles  projected  from  the  surface  of  the  rignt  ovarium ; 
one  of  them  of  the  size  of  a  lupin-seed,  the  other  of  that  of  a 
small  pea :  these  vesicles,  the  coats  of  which  were  very  thia 
and  transparent,  contained  a  yellowish  fluid,  which'  coagulated, 
by  heat.  The  cavity  of  these  vesicles  could  be  traced  to  only 
a  small  extent  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ovarium :  their  situ- 
ation may  be  very  well  described,  by  stating  that  they  appeared 
like  vesicles  which  had  been  arrested  just  as  they  were  on  the 
point  of  total  separation  from  the  ovarium.  Both  ovaria  con« 
tained  several  corpora  lutea.  The  fistllopian  tubes  were  in  the 
ordinary  state,  excepting  that  they  partook  of  the  inordinate 
vascular  appearance  of  the  uterus.  The  os  uteri  was  much 
thickened,  though  without  the  least  inordinaite  hardness :  its 
no.  £67.  2  z 
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orifice  was  of  d>oat  the  size  of  %  ^traw,  and  its  margin  verjr 
sharp.  A  canal*  of  nearly  the  same  diameter  as  this  orifice, 
extended  through  the  neck  of  the  uterus  to  a  cavity  of  larger 
dimensions,  which  appeared  to  have  been  the  proper  cavity  of 
the  uterus.  The  structure  of  this  organ  was  hse  a  verv  dense 
eeHular  tissue,  of  a  deep-red  colour  throughout,  and  about 
half  an  inch  in  thickness  at  the  neck  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
body  of  the  uterus;  about  the  fundus  it  varied  much,  from  the 
causes  which  will  be  presently  described.  Not  the  slightest 
semblance  of  muscular  structure,  or  regular  fibrous  arrange- 
ment, could  b^  discerned.  Four  aistinct  tumprs  projected  from 
the  exterior  surface  of  the  uteru3 :  one,  of  al)out;  the  bulk  of  a 
walnut,  about  the  middle  of  the  fundus;  two,  spmewhat 
smaller,  a  little  below  it,  posteriorly ;  and  one  at  the  anteriot 
part  of  the  uterus  near  the  fundus.  These  tumors  were  seated 
in  the  midst  of  the  parietes  of  the  uterus ;  their  surface  was 
moderately  smooth,  and  adherent  to  the  surrounding  soft  parts : 
they  appeared  to  have  been  enveloped  in  proper  cysts,  or  a 
dense  membrane  bad  been  formed  around  theui  oy  the  adjacent 
cellylar  texture.  One  of  them,  on  being  divided  by  a  saw,  was 
found  to  be  constituted  of  a  very  firm  os^ous  mass,  more  com- 
pact towards  the  surface  than  in  the  centre,  where  it  presented 
a  cellular  appearance^  like  that  of  the  heads  of  the  long  bones 
in  an  adult.  It  had  no  distinct  centrail  tavity.  The  other  tu- 
mors were  not  opened ;  but  they  seem  to  be  of  a  similar  kind. 

On  dividing  what  appeared,  externally,  to  be  the  uterus,  by 
^  longitudinal  incision  from  the  fundus  to  the  neck,  the  greater 
part  of  the  mass  was  found  to  be  formed  by  a  large  osseous 
tumor,  which  at  first  seemed  to  have  been  seated  in  tne  natural 
cavity  of  the  uterus ;  but,  on  more  minute  examination,  it  was 
found  that  it  was  distinct  from  this  cavity,  and  situate  in  the 
midst  of  the  parietes  at  the  fundus.  This  tumor  was  enveloped 
in  a  very  dense  cyst,  by  which  it  adhered  to  the  surrounding 
soft  parts :  its  surface  was  very  irregular,  being  studdea 
throughout,  except  at  the  somewhat  distinct  portion,  a,  fig.  1, 
in  the  annexed  Plate,  with  small,  rough,  osseous  protuberances; 
which  were,  however,  covered  by  the  cyst  enveloping  the  tumor 
generally.  The  capsular  membrane  of  the  somewnat  distinct 
portion,  (thus  a.  referred  to  in  the  Plate,  fig.  ],)  was  much 
firmer  dian  that  of  the  rest  of  the  tumor,  and  presented  a  smooth 
polished  surface.  This  was  the  most  inferior  p^rt  of  the  tu- 
moi^  and  was  situate  just  over  the  cavity  of  the  uterus. 

Trie  si2e  of  this  tumor  was  that  of  a  man*s  fis^:  its  dimen- 
sions, atf  Well  as  its  shape,  are  accurately  shown  by  the  figures 
in  the  annexed  Plates.  Figure  I,  represents  the  exterior  ap- 
pearance of  the  tumor ;  b,  is  the  part  of  the  surface  studded 
with  the  bony  protuberance^s ;  a^  is  a  somewhat  distinct  portion 
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of  the  tamor,  separate  ffoin  the  rest  to  the  distance  of  three  or 
four  lines  below  the  surfaced  On  the  tumor  being  sawed  through 
the  middle,  and  the  two  portions  turned  aside,  the  severed  sur- 
face of  one  of  which  is  shown  in  Figure  2,  the  greater  portion  of 
it,  F.  Was  found  to  be  constituted  of  a  dense  cellular  texture^ 
interspersed  with  bony  masses  of  various  dimensions,  from  a 

Jiortion  of  three  inches  in  circumference,  (a.)  to  others  not 
arger  than  a  pea.  Some  portions  (as  in  i.J  were  constituted 
interiorly  of  ^  a  dense  cellular  substance ;  whilst  others,  and  the 
l^reater  number^  were  formed  throughout  of  a  mass  of  bone 
arranged  in  a  cellular  structure^  somewhat  like  the  heads  of  the 
loD^  bones  of  an  adult,  c.  ng.  2,  show  the  interior  distri- 
bution of  the  somewhat  distinct  portion.; — A.  fig.  1.  This  was 
constituted  chiefly  of  a  very  dense  cellular  tissue,  almost  as 
firhi  as  cartilage,  haviiig  smiall  osseous  tuberoles  dispersed  in  it 
only  here  and  there. — 1>.  is  a  sort  of  subdivision  of  this  distinct 
portion  of  the  tumor,  which  was  parted  from  the  rest  by  a  line 
of  cellular  substance:  this  subdivision  was  constituted  of  very 
den^  cellular,  or  cartilaginous,  substance^  without  ossification. 
— -£.  is  another  nearly  distinct  portion,  formed  of  a  more  looso 
cellular  texture. 

The  weight  of  the  whole  tuihor  was  seventeen  ounces. 

There  were  no  other  remarkable  morbid  or  preternatural  ap« 
pearances  in  the  body  than  those  just  described,  and  such  as 
were  indicative  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem^ 
brane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines.  This  membrane  was 
throughout  studded  with  dark  brownish-red  patches,  where  it 
was  much  thickened,  and  in  several  parts  disorganized:  but,  as 
these  appearances  do  not  appeal  to  bear  any  particular  re« 
lation  to  the  tumor  in  question^  I  need  not  minutely  detail 
them* 

I  did  not  see  the  subject  of  this  disease  until  just  the  instant 
after  her  death,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  collect  any  very 

Particular  information  respecting  her  state  of  health  and  habits. 
*here  were  no  persons  about  her  who  knew  much  of  her  pri- 
vate life ;  tipr  nave  I  been  able  to  find  any  of  her  family 
relations.  All  t  can  learn,  is^  that  she  bad  been  thrice  married^ 
-—first,  at  some  period  beJFore  the  twentieth  year  of  her  age; 
that  ^he  never  had  a  childj  and  that  her  health  had  been  tole- 
rably (good,  until  of  h^e,  when jjie  expdiienced  disorder  of  the 
6t<^fiia€fa,  which  ^a^  atti^ibuted  to  the  excessive  quantity  of  gin 
she  was  in  the  daily  habit  oif  drinking.  Her  neighbours  did  not 
know  that  she  bad,  for  several  years  past,  reeeived  any  medicdi 
aid ;  and  it  does  not  appear  tmit  sh^  ever  complaiiied,  tb  per« 
sons  about  her,  of  any  symptoms  referrible  to  the  disease  of  the 
uterus. 

The  recorded  instances  of  osseous  tumors  seated  in  the  cavity 
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or  the  parietes  of  the  uterus,  are  by  no  means  rare  :*  still'  I 
think  the  example  of  disease  above  related  presents  some  g1p« 
cumstances  which  render  it  worthy  of  publication.  It  seemed 
to  be  [5articularly  interesting  to  Mr.  Astley  CoaP£R,t  on  my 
submitting  it  ^to  his  inspection ;  and  this  consideration  alone 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  induce  me  to  offer  the  foregoing 
account  for  insertion  in  the  Medical  and  Physical  Journal.. 

London;  Feb.  tO,  18S1. 


Kepfy  to  Mi\  Smerdan^s  Siricturet  on  the  Position  of  Fractured 
Limbs.    By  Dr.  Kimglakb. 

THE  few  observations  of  mine  which  were  published  in  the 
London  Medical  and  Physical  Journal  for  August  last, 
have  attracted  the  critical  notice  of  Mr.  Smerdon.  The  suIk 
ject  is  certainly  of  sufficient  importance  to  entitle  it  to  all  the 
consideration  which  my  liberal  commentator  has  thought  proper 
to  bestow  on  it.  It  was  affirmed  by  me,  that  the  question  as  to 
th^  preferable  mode  of  treating  fractures  was  still  at  issue ;  or^ 
at  least,  that,  in  my  judgment,  the  subject  had  not  yet  been 
brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  It  is  therefore  faurlv  opei) 
to  discussion ;  and  Mr.  Smerdon  has  engaged  in  the  undertak- 
ing with  equal  ability  and  candour. 

'  Mr.  Smerdon  expresses  much  surprise  at  my  regarding  the 
management  of  fractured  limbs,  by  placing  them  either  in  the 
straight  or  bent  position,  as  still  connected  with  theoretical 
considerations!  He  imagines  that  the  luminous  views  taken  of 
the  subject  by  Pott  and  others,  have  removed  all  doubt  on  the 
|)rdpriety  of  the  bent  position,  and  have  confirmed  the  improve-^ 
ment  as  a  decided  practical  advantage;  that  theory  has  no 
concern  with  the  obvious  nature  of  the  beniefit :  in  fact,  that  it 
is  an  amendment  too  manifest  to  be  reasonably  denied.  Much 
deference  is  due  to  the  opinions  of  many  of  the  advocates  of  the 
bent  position  in  fractures,  in  the  respectable  list  of  whom  Mr. 
Smerdon  merits  to  be  included;  but  yet  an  anxiety  for  the 
establishment  of  truth  may  be  laudably  indulged,  in  endea- 
vouring to  controvert  what  appears  to  be  an  unwarrantable 
assumption.  When  improvements  are  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  accomplish  all  that  could  be  desired,  it  would  be  equallj; 

•  Examples  may  be  found  in  Liivtavd,  ^isf.  Anoi.  Med.  torn,  i.;)  the 
JHenmree  de  VAcad.  de  China^,  torn.  ii. ;  the  PkUoeopMeal  TrmuactUmsp  IfSS  ; 
London  Med.  and  Phys.  JourwUf  toI.  iii.;  the  Ephemendea  NtUur.  Curw.;  PAfti^ 
Bartholimus,  MoKOSy  and  eyen  in  the  writings  attributed  to  Hippgm^ratbs  s 
though  the  precise  nature  of  the  whole  of  the  cases  related  by  the  authors  here  re- 
ferred to,  is  not  clearly  erident ;  as  the  older  writers  appear  to  have  confounded 
osseous  tumors  with  calculous  formations,  describing  both  under  the  latter  ap^ 
pellation. 

t  It  may  not  be  improper  for  me  to  remarki  that  the  preparation  is  now  in  th* 
poisession  of  Mr.  Astley  Cooper. 
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captious  and  useless  to  resist  them;  but,  as  long  as  OTents 
suggest  a  doubt  of  reputed  correctness,  whatever  may  be  tho 
questioned  point,  it  is  not  only  allowable,  but  necessary,  that 
every  ju$t  obiection  should  be  freely  taken  against  it. 

Mr.  Smerdon  quotes  the  following  sentence  from  my  com«- 
munication,  referring  to  the  earliest  periods  of  practical  surgery : 
^^  To  have  insisted  at  that  time  that  laying  a  broken  bone  in  a 
curved  position,  would  be  favourable  both  to  the  osseous  union 
and  to  the  eventful  [eventual]  straightness  of  the  limb,  would 
have  been,  thought  unaccountably  strange,  and  altogether  un- 
tenable." Mr.  Smerdon  proceeds  to  observe,  that  ^*  Dr» 
Kinglake  has  unintentionally  written  this  sentence  very  ob- 
scure.'* It  might  here  be  justly  retorted  on  Mr*  Smerdon,  that 
he  himself  has,  unintentionally,  it  may  be  also  presumed,  cited 
this  sentence  not  very  "  obscure,**  but  very  obscurely. 
^<  Eventful"  aud  eventual,  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  inquiry, 
sink  the  meaning  below  obscurity,  by  rendering  it  unintelli- 
gible. Mr.  Smerdon  pursues  his  criticism  by  observing,  that, 
^^  in  several  places  he  (Dr.  K.)  has  very  improperly  made  use 
of  curved  instead  of  bent.  Now,  a  curve,  in  the  common  ac- 
ceptation of  the  word,  signifies  a  part  of  the  circumference  of 
a  circle ;  but,  when  a  jomt  is  bent,  it  forms  an  angle  more  or 
less  acute,  but  certainly  not  a  curve.'*  This  objection  is  raised 
on  a  verbal  nicety, — on  an  attempt  at  accurate  discrimination, 
•—about  which  it  is  not  worth  while  to  dispute ;  but  it  would  be 
inexcusably  wrong  to  admit  this  gratuitous  assertion,  by  con- 
ceding the  obvious  mathematical  truth,  that  any  deviation  from 
the  straight  line,  however  small,  is  curvilinear;  and,  whether  it 
be  the  minutest  segment  of  a  circle  or  comprising  a  large  por- 
tion of  it,  still  it  is  curved  or  bent  from  the  straight  line.  The 
extremities  of  the  human  body,  when  bent  or  curved  at  the 
joints,  are  not  in  a  straight  direction,  but  describe  portions  of 
H  circle  with  angular  projections. 

Mr.  Smerdon  is  too  sweeping,  in  assuming  that  the  bent  po« 
sitioa  in  fractures  is  almost  universally  adopted.  The  excep- 
tion9  are  numerous  and  respectable.  Instances  sufficiently 
abound,  both  in  the  metropolis  and  in  the  provinces,  in  public 
establishipents  and  in  private  practice,  ot  the  straight  being 
preferred  to  th^  bent  position.  It  must  be  owned  that  the 
modern  management  of  fractures  has  been  powerftilly  influ- 
enced, and  in  a  great  measure  determined,  by  the  doctrines 
and  r^ommendations  of  public  teachers,  who  have  felt  per- 
suaded, from  anatomical  as  well  as  physiological  considerations, 
that  the  bent  position  ought  to  be  adopted.  With  this  strong 
bias,  the  young  practitioner  has  resolutely  pursued  the  admo- 
nition given,  and  could  have  had  no  motive  for  doubting  its 
clfiim  to  preference,  until  undeceived  and  convinced  to  the 
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'contrary  by  dcttml  bbieri^tion.    With  nosological  *  referencek 
tfce  most  precise,  #h!h  physiological  estimations  of  the  distinct 
%nd -conjoint  "cffbct^  of  mascular  action  the  most  profound y  it 
has  been  cbnBdentty  held  that  the  straight  position  is  fraught 
•witti  constant  irritation  and  eventual  mischief ;  whilst  bendine 
^be  nrAb  would  anatomically  keep  at  bay  all  obstades,  ana 
tofecbanically  insure  the  most  quiescent  and  eflfectlial  tihloh  oi 
^e  fractured  bones.    Notwithstanding  the  ample  and  ootisofin^ 
5nstific^tion  for  the  bent  position,  which  may  be  derived  froni 
"^cferitffic  ^pecvAationSy  from  conditions  that  would  appear  to 
c6hstltutettnd  tietemiiile  the  physical  necessity  of  the  case,  yet 
it  *bas  Veen  often 'fduhd  that  the  straight  positidn  has  been  a:t 
joi^e'thb  Veftigfe  of  the  surgeon's  skill  and  of  the  patient's  suf- 
¥eTiti^.     The  thtoretjc  comforts  of  relaxed  muscles  and  tiftdis- 
titfbed  Ijbny  unicfn  'have  been  frequently  tortured  into  th^ 
VstraSgW  ^p^osition,  in  defiance  of  muscular  constraint,  as  the 
^olamenirmeiHsy  as  the  only  mode  of  avoiding  the  insufferable 
jiairis  Aid  eVife  of  thfe  bent  posture.     My  own  ob^rVdtion,  and 
thatbf  <rtherS,  can  bear  testimoriy  to  the  truth  df  this  $taLt^tri6nU 
~   A'  few  years  sitrbe,  a  message  was  refdrred  to  me  td  kiterid  a 
idristiltatipn  with  two  eminerit'surgeons,  ih  a  case  ot  cbm^dund 
fhicture  of  the  tibia:  th^)>aneh^d  been  splintered,  and  a  pointy 
ilbbnt  an  inch  long;  df  the  upper  end  prdttuded  through  the 
iiSn ;  the  fracture  had^been  ably  reduced,  the  broken  ends  of 
the  bone  had  been  plaC^  in  exact  co-aptation,  and  skilfully 
Irent  setuni^m  ftrtttn,    Involiintjtry  muscular  action  repeatedly 
displjcced  the  broken  ends  of  the  bone,  and  re-produced  the 
in-igiirai  protrusion.   This  had  bccurred  in  several  instances  dur- 
ing two  days  after  the  fracture.  At  the  period  of  my  attendance^ 
which  was,  if  my  recoltection  be  coirfect,  on  the  third  day  after 
the  fraqture  had  happened,  the  patient  was  in  great  torture  at  the 
broken  part;  had  been  sleepless;  cdnsiderable  tumefaction  haA 
overspread  the  limb,  and  the  pf otnided  bone  Was  testing  hii  the 
ititegumteritls,  and  lapbin|[  o^dr  the  other  fractured  end.    In  this 
state,  it  Wds  proposed  to  take  dff  the  pirotruded  portioh  bf  bone^ 
with  a  tiew  at  dnce  to  facilitate  the  necessary  reduction,  and  to 
bbViaiethe'excitement  Vhldh  its  irritating  point  was  supposed 
to  occasion.    This  pi'opo^ition  was  Jreslstedb}^  iny  suggesting 
tfaatasilitablee^ct^nsidhbf^helimii)  should  "be  made,  for  the 
purpbse  of  fedueirig  the  fractured  bone  to  its  hatui-al  situation, 
and  that  thie  bent  £ou1d  be  changed  ihto  the  straight  pdisition, 
•With  pttrpdr  bandaging  to  keep  the  fractured  ends  in  due  op- 
position. '1:*his  altered  tr^aitmertt,  with  all  the  ideal  diflEiculties 
ef  muscular  cortStraint  and  tension,  succeeded  most  perfectly. 
No  further  displacement  occurred  df  the  broken  bone,  nor  any 
pain  that  prevented  refreshing  sleep  ;  the  existing  tumefaction 
speedily  subsided;  and,  after  thelapse  of  about  six  %eeks,  the 
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mo%t  complete  restoration  of  the  limb  yra»  effected  t^t  cquVl. 
^ave  been  expected,  or  evc^  desired.  It  may  be  proper  to  add. 
that  the  patient  was  a  young  man,  of  about,  twenty  years  oi 
^e,  stout  and  muscular^  and  of  a  satnguic^ous  ten^perament. 

T(iis  is  not  a  solitary  instanpe  of  ^^  benefijci^}  effect  of  thfi 
praptice  proposed,  but  rather  the  copunon  result  of  the  straight 
position,  when  either  originally  adopted  or  subsequently  ri^ 
sorted  to  under  difficulties  occurring  in  thp  bpnt  posture.   •.  .    . 

Mr.  Smerdon,  with  anaf^omica^l  acci^rs^cy  apc[  pi^ci^ion,  je^ 
members  a.Qd  enumerates  the  pames  and  actions  qf  the  musd^ 
difit  are  to  be  regulated  $tnd  adjusted  in  the .  tr^tmp^t  pf  fra^^ 
tmred  limbs.  He  then  imaginq^  that  the  foUpying  s^qfexiQ^  .qf 
Xfpin^,  which  he  has  quotecTji  copt^^ins  a  principle  tt^  is  qu^ti^ 
ipiJpfen^ibJs : — **  The  range  of  ^nvoiuntary  action  given  to  th^* 
mu^cl^^  pppnected  with  a  fractufe^  box^fe,  w^^  V^  ^  relaxed 
sWte;»  is  si^ch  a^  operates  most  iij^i^rioudy  on  thfs  stationary 
positU^fi,  in  which  it  wofild  he  desirable  co^$taiitIy .  to  confine 
^biB  bro&en  ends  of  the  I^opc^'t-*'  Hercn"  saja  my-.  Sujerdon^ 
^^  for  reasons  which  I  have  before  s^ated^  I  am  entirely  at  is^i^ 
with  \iim^  £Dr.  K']  If  4's\ention,"  contipiie?  Mr,  Sflf^Qrctoiii 
'•^  be  a  powerful  stiaaiiilus  to  pmscular  fibtre,  and  if  n^u^les  are 
liable  to  iuvoli^ntary  action  by  being  stretcbedj^  whether  i$  it  the 
mor^  rational  plan,  in  order  to  prevent  that  ^ctipuy  to  relas^ 
them,  or  to  place  them  in  a  state  of  distentipi^ i'^  j^ere  appe^ 
to  lie  the  gravamen  qf  the  question,— rWbether  a  relfixed  ojp 
tepse  state  of  the  muscular  structure  inaqfiediately  surrounding 
the  broken  bone,  be  the  more  favourable  to  a  steady^  undis- 
turbed position  of  the  fractured  liqob  ?  T^he  broken  hone  rct 
quires,  fpr  its  speedy  and  uninterrupted  union,  the  mos^ 
undevii^ting  state  of  mechanical  rest.  If  this  be  at  all  disturbed, 
the  eventual  cure  will  be  delayed,  and  probably  rendered  imT 
perfect.  Why  were  padding  and  bandaging  always  held  to  bq 
indispensably  necessary  in  fractures,  but  for  the  purpose  pf  im« 
posing  on  the  part. a  constraint  that  should  prevent  any  dis^ 
uniting  movement  of  the  broken  bone  ?  Mr.  Smerdon  conceive 
that  >*  distention,*'  or  rather  extpnsioo,  pf  a  fjtfusple,  is  a  con-, 
ditiop  of  high  excitement ;  and  that  a  relaxed  state  of  that 
struGturp,  is  an  abstraction  of  stimulus.  This  reasoning  is  appli-r 
cable  to  muscular  action,  generally  considered,  but  has  little  or 
no  efficient  relation  tp  the  muscuh|r  powers  connected  with  the. 
treatiyient  of  fractureji  bones.  Npr  even,  generally  speakings 
with  regard  to  muscular  acf^oui  c^  it  be  cpnceded  to  Mr« 
Smerdon  that  extention,  though  a  temporary,  is  a  permanentx 
stimulus  tp  the  muscular  fibre.    It  is  we][l  known  that  it  is  th^ 

J>rbperty  of  all  stimuli  to  have  their  influence  diminished  b^^ 
irequent  repetition,  ^and  much  mpre  so  by  constant  use.    This 
is  owing  to  the  excitability  of  the  part  acted  on  being  so  lessened 
6  ' 
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as  to  lose  its  primary  susceptibiKtj  for  being  adected.  It  in 
thus  that  the  muscular  structure  connected  with,  fractured 
bones  soon  parts  with  its  first  disposition  to  be  inordinately  ex* 
cited,  and  at  length  becomes  too  torpidly  passive  to  admit  of 
being  painfully  stimulated  by  muscular  extention  and  con- 
straint. Muscular  power  exerted  in  a  particular  action  for^a 
long  continuance,  will  be  so  exhausted  as  to  incapacitate  the 
structure  furnishing  it  for  strong  contraction ;  so  it  is  in  th& 
musdes  that  are  bound  up  in  a  fracture,  and  laid  in  the  straight 
position.  Thus  circumstanced,  they  soon  become  so  worn  and 
deprived  of  active  energy,  as  not  to  occasion  either  pain  or 
hurtful  movement  by  the  extended  state  to  which  they  are  sub* 
jected.  Is  it  not  constantly  observed  that  the  muscles  of  a 
fractured  limb  are,  by  disuse,  much  extenuated  and  enfeebled^ 
and  that  they  are  only  restored  to  healthy  power  and  action  by 

Sadual  and  unremitted  exertion)  The  topica;!  constrsdnt, 
erefore,  that  is  imposed  on  the  muscles  of  a  tractured  limb  by 
being  extended  in  the  straight  position,  is  highly  conducive  to 
preserving  the  broken  ends  or  the  bone  in  lineal  connexion^ 
and  cannot  be  reasonably  held  to  be  a  source  of  noxious  irrita- 
tion. The  relaxed  or  bent  position  of  a  fractured  limb  certainly 
imparts  to  the  contiguous  muscles  a  sphere  of  motion  in  which* 
involuntary  and  spasmodic  contractions  may. take  place,  under 
the  excitement  ot  a  broken  bone,  to  an  injurious  extent;  and 
which,  in  my  judgment,  is  best  obviated  and  provided  against 
by  the  straight  position. 

The  attempt  steadily  to  fix  the  lower  limb  by  comprehending 
the  joints,  as  proposed,  in  the  splints  that  mav  be  employed,  has 
more  in  it  of  form  than  reality.  Unless  the  fixation  that  is 
applied  to  the  joints  be  equally  continued  throughout  the  inter- 
mediate  part  of  the  limb,  it  can  have  no  efiect  on  the  involun- 
tary action  of  the  muscles  which  are  left  at  liberty,  to  be  hurt- 
fully  excited  by  accidental  occurrences*  In  fact,  the  main 
curative  indication  in  the  management  of  fractured  limbs,  is  to 
avoid  all  motion  of  the  broken  tone,  whether  from  adventitious 
causes  or  from  muscular  action,  that  might  derange  the  lineal 
connexion  of  the  severed  ends,  and  induce  unequal  union  and 
ultimate  deformity.  The  constraint  of  mechanical  confine- 
ment, carried  no  further  than  would  be  quite  consistent  with 
an  unimpeded  circulation  through  the  bandaged  part,  and  with 
the  degree  of  pressure  that  would  securely  restrain,  but  in  no 
measure  paralyze,  muscular  power,  is  indispensably  requisite, 
and  most  eflectually  insures  early  ease,  progressive  amend- 
ment, and,  finally,  the  best  attainable  restoration  of  the  frac- 
tured limb.  .     . 

Although  anatomical  and  physiological  disquisitions  may  be  - 
plausibly  indulged  on  the  subject  of  the  muscular  structure," 
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iiistoild  of  the  brofcen  bone,  and  the  regulation  of  its  po^'er  b^ 
regarded  9»  the  leading  object,  yet  practical  experience  has 
«iifflcieBtly  ascertained  the  visionary  and  fallacious  nature  of 
this  sciefltifie  reasoning,  and  has  satisfactorily  proi^ed  that  an 
extended  limb  may  be  mc»re  quietly  and  immoveably  sta- 
tioned lor  weeks  tc^etber  in  that  position,  than  could  be  effected 
by  the  bent  Bosture«  If  this  be  the  case,  and  of  the  truth  of 
vhieh  there  does  not  appear  to  be  an^  doubt,  the  question  may 
be  teaaeiouaiy  insisted  on  and  ingeniously  argued,  but  still  its 
veal  merits  wUl  remaia  indi^putabTe  4  and  it  is  an  object  of  great 
ifl»porlanee  ihat  its  jusi  claims  should  be  recognized  and  aK 
lowed* 

Afy  obserFation  may  have  been  less  extensive  than  that  of 
Mr^  Smerdoa,  but  it  has  been  fully  sufficient  to  satisfy  me  that 
both  the  mailagement  and  result  of  the  straight  position  in 
fractmres  are  far  more  advanti^eous  than  ia  the  bent  sitnatiotiu 
GeRerally  speakings  the  attendii^  iivconvenienee  is  less,  and 
the  restoratioii  of  the  fractured  limb  more  natural,  in  the  former 
than  in  the  latter  mode  of  treatment. 

It  may  be  justly  hoped^  in  the  spirit  of  Mr.  SmerdQa*sob« 
eervatKin,  that  the  equally  cruel  and  rej^reheasible  practice  of 
period  iodlly  moving  the  broken  ends  of  a  fractured  bond,  to 
ascertain  if  the  desired  union  had  taken  place,  is  by  no  means 
general,  and  that  surgeons  of  intelligent  reflection  would  de- 
servedly reprobate  it.  But  still  it  does  occur;  and,  were 
oooasions  for  noticing  it  so  frequent  with  others  as  with  myseif^ 
no  question  eoidd  be  rais^  as  to  the  existence  of  the  mai-prac- 
tice.  It  has  eve^  occurred  to  fne  to  see  it  punned  in  a  public 
hospital,  by  surgeons  of  reputed  skill  and  eminence,  anq  that, 
too,  with  immediate  and  uttima£te  effects  deplorably  injurious. 
Btnding  up  eompoifad  fractores  after  an  exact  redaction  of  the 
displaced  bones,  with  scritable  strictness,  and  laying  the  limb 
ttt  the  straight  position,  would  appear  to  affford  the  best  pros^- 
pect  of  a  spoecfy,  «»  undisturted^  amd  an  effectaal  ci^rre^. 
£fKisfoQs,  suppm^ationisi  rioisghings,  and  eitiUiationsy  eonseL 

Sieiit  on  minooessary  exposure  and  the  usual  applications  tb 
e  wocmded  part,^  are  best  avoided  by  eflfeotingy  under  mode^ 
rate  pressure  from  bandage,  an  union  of  the  soft  parts  byth^ 
fiffst  intentioir*  This  event,  under  the  comparative  quietude 
jiKl  stiHoesa  afforded  by  tbe  straight  poaitiMMi,  may  be  generaHy 
aocctopKshed  in  a  manner  equally  grattfying  to  the  it^liags  of 
the  ipatient  and  to  tbe  reputation  of  the  surgeon^ 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  because  a  preference  would  seem  to 
•be  due  to  the  straight  position  of  fractured  limfbs,  that,  with 
vigilant  and  judicious  management,  the  bent  position  may  not 
also  succeed  very  happily*  The  provisions  of  nature  for  re- 
mnting  brobeo  bones  are  so  abundant  and  so  efficiently  openu 
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live,  that  mechanical  obstacles  only  can  impede  the  salutary 
progress  of  the  natural  work.  The  surgeon's  province  is  to 
facilitate,  by  local  arrangements,  the  process  of  osseous  union ; 
and  adeqjuate  experience  and  dispassionate  reflection  will  best 
enable  him  to  make  a  correct  election  between  the  two  positions 
offered  to  his  preference.  It  is  possible  that  the  two  postures 
may  he  a  mutual  resource  for  each  other, — that  changing  from 
the  one  to  the  other,  under  circumstances  of  unappeasable  irrita- 
tion,  mi^ht  afford  relief.  It  is  not  in  my  power  to  speak  from 
observation  of  the  benefit  of  the  alternative  from  the  straight 
to  the  bent  position ;  but  of  that  from  the  latter  to  the  former, 
it  may  be  truly  asserted  that  immediate  and  progressive  advan- 
tage will  be  found,  if  not  uniformly,  in  most  instances,  to  result 
from  it.  The  evils  of  the  bent  position  arise  from  the  uncon- 
fined  and  almost  incoercible  motion  of  the  broken  bones  and 
surrounding  muscles.  Insufficiently  restricted,  these  parts  are 
liable  to  hurtful  movements.  In  the  straight  position,  with  a 
moderately  strict  bandage  extended  over  the  limb,  somewhat 
concentrating  its  pressure  on  the  fractured  part,  all  disconcert* 
ing  and  painful  movements  of  either  bones  ox  muscles  will  be 
effectually  prevented;  and,  after  the  usual  lapse  of  time,  the 
limb  will  be  restored  to  its  natural  shape  and  power  of  motion. 
TtaaU^n;  Fdt.  28, 1821. 


History  of  a  Case  of  Human  Rumination  f  with  an  Inquiry  into  the 
Nature  of  the  Process^  and  into  some  of  the  Phenomena  of  Diges- 
tion. With  an  Historical  Relation  of  similar  Affections.  By 
James  Copland,  m.d.  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
of  London.    (In  a  Letter  to  Dr.  Hutchinson.) 

PERCEIVING,  in  your  Proemium  for  the  second  semi- 
annual period  of  the  last  year,  a  case  of  human  rumination 
referred  to,  and  having  lately  had  a  similar  affection  brought  to 
my  notice,  in  an  old  and  intimate  friend,  I  am  induced,  from 
the  great  attention  you  have  paid  to  physiological  subjects  in 
the  direction  of  your  Journal,  to  submit  the  particulars  of  this 
case,  with  some  observations  on  the  nature  of  the  affection,  to 
your  disposal. 

The  novelty  of  such  cases,  and  their  physiological  relations, 
led  me  to  pay  as  much  attention  as  was  in  my  power  to  the 
particular  phenomena  constituting  this  affection ;  and  the  kind- 
ness and  intelligence  of  my  friend  afforded  me  great  facility  in 
obtaining  every  information  that  I  desired. 
.  The  subject  of  this  case  is  a  gentleman  in  the  meridian  of  his 
age,  of  a  strong  but  spare  habit,  and  of  the  sanguineo-melan- 
cholic  temperauient.  Owing  to  causes  to  which  he  was  sub- 
jected  through  the  very  early  period  of  life,  he  had  been 
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obliged  to  take  his  meals  in  a  very  hasty  manner.  This  was 
continued  through  the  subsequent  periods  of  early  age,  partly 
from  the  circumstances  to  which  he  was  subjected^  and  in  part 
from  the  activity  of  his  mind  in  accomplishing  whatever  he  was 
engaged  in,  whether  serious  employments  or  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure.  The  very  few  minutes  aliowe^l  to  his  ordinary  meals 
led  to  a  hasty  and  imperfect  mastication  of  the  food  ;  and,-  al- 
though his  time  was  at  his  own  disposal  as  he  reached  manhOod, 
still  the  habit  has  been  retained  through  the  rest  of  the  already 
passed  portion  of  his  life. 

The  greater  part  of  its  early  period  was  spent  in  an  active, 
varied,  and  pleasant  employment,  generally  in  the  open  air,  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea;  and  every  moment  that  could  be 
procured  from  his  necessary  avocations,  waaxiirected  to  study. 
This  alternation  of  active  exercise,  in  so  healthy  a  situation, 
with  mental  exertion  and  periods  of  sedentary  application, 
preserved  the  due  equilibrium  of  the  organic  actions ;  the  for- 
mer neutralizing  the  effects  produced  upon  the  digestive  func- 
tions by  the  co-operation  of  an  hasty  and  imperfect  mastication 
of  the  ingesta,  and  by  sedulous,  study. 

So  long  as  this  diversified  mode  of  living  was  enjoyed,  the 
regular  operation  of  the  digestive  tube  was  continued,  and  no 
symptoms  of  dyspepsia  appeared,  until  he  took  up  his  constant 
residence  in  the  metropolis. 

.  The  dyspeptic  symptoms  appeared  several  years  since,  and 
at  the  commencement  were  only  occasional.  Flatulence, 
acidity,  and  cardialgia,  chiefly  prevailed;  but  at  no  time  did  he 
experience  any  loss  of  appetite,  which  through  life  has  been 
uniformly  good ;  nor  at  any  period  has  he  had  to  complain  of 
any  serious  malady. 

For  a  considerable  time,  the  chief  and  almost  only  complaint 
was  apepsia,  or  water-qualm :  for  two  or  three  hours  after  every 
considerable  meal,  part  of  the  more  liquid  contents  was  ejected 
from  the  stomach,  in  large  mouthfuls,  at  intervals  of  from  two 
to  five  or  ten  minutes,  attended  with  a  slight  acidity;  sometimes 
with  a  slight  flatulence  and  sense  of  fullness,  at  the  stomach,  but 
never  with  any  cardialgia,  nor  with  the  slightest  sensation  of 
nausea.  This  affection  was  generally  augmented  by  any  of  the 
usual  articles  of  dessert,  or  by^ port- wine ;  while  it  was.  relieved, 
or  entirely  prevented,  by  a  moderate  quantity*of  white  wine 
during  and  after  dinner,  and  by  avoiding  every  species  of  ex- 
ertion that  could  tend  to  disturb  the  function  of  digestion. 
This  affection,  after  continuing  several  years,  with  occasional 
interruptions,  according  to  the  care  and  means  taken  to  pre- 
vent it,  passed  at  last  into.complete  rumination,  which  has  been 
present  after  every  considerable  meal  for  ^me  time.  But,  as 
it  was  attended   wi^   less  inconvenience  than   the  preceding 
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apepsTSy  and  being  unaceompan^ied  with  any  disagfeesble  tttu 
sation,  no  great  importance  was  attached  to  k,  until  it  became 
complicated  with  a  cutaneous  eruption. 

For  that  I  was  censuHed ;  and,  upon  making  inqcnry  into  the 
state  of  the  digestive  organs,  was  readilj  informed  of  the  rumi- 
nating affection.  The  profesdonal  intercourse  that  now  took 
place  furnished  me  with  the  particulars  already  related ,  which 
may  serve  as  an  introduction  to  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
this  disease. 

The  following  is  a  stateroept  of  the  particulars  of  this  ease, 
when  submitted  to  my  care;  for  whicbl  am  considerably  in- 
debted to  my  tnteHigent  friend. 

The  cutaneous  eruption  just  alluded  to,  ami  to  whicl)^  my 
attention  was  first  directed,  owing  to  its  being  the  chief  obfect 
of  concern  with  my  patient,  was  the  kpra  vuigare  of  Willan  ; 
afifecting  the  skin,  to  the  extent  of  an  hand-breadth,  on  the 
inner  flexure  of  the  knee-joint.  It  had  been  of  two  or  three 
months'  duration,  and,  with  the  exception  of  its  ap^parent  eom« 
meneement  in  the  same  situation  <k  the  elbow-joint,  it  was 
present  on  no  other  part  of  the  body.  The  rominattng  affec- 
tion was  at  that  time  generally  present  after  all  his  meats^  and 
Constantly  after  breakfast  and  dmnor. 

The  appetite  was  always  good,  and  the  food  ccmstantly  taken 
in  large  mouthfuls,  was  masticated  hastily  and  imperfeetfyi  and 
swallowed  eagerly.  There  was  no  thirst.  Boiwets  were  habi- 
tually costive.     His  sleep  was  sound. 

'  His  meals  were  taken  more  with  a  desire  to*  satisfy  an  un- 
pleasant sensation  or  a  requisite  desire,  tlmn  to  indulge  the 
pleasures  of  the  palate,  and  was  performed  hastilyi  in  order 
that  the  studies  and  pursuits,  to  which  he  considered  eating  aa 
Hiterruption,  might  be  immediately  resvnned. 

Under  the  usual  circumstances,  rumination  commenced  from 
8  quarter  of  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half  ait'ter  a  meal.  Im- 
mediateW  upon  the  commencement  of  this  act,  a  slight  sensa- 
tion of  nilness  mi^ht  be  felt  at  the  cardia,  when  the  attention 
was  particularly  directed  to  it,  that  led  to  a  deeper  inspiration 
than  usual.  So  soon  as  the  act  of  inspiration  was  completed^ 
and  while  the  muscles  of  the  glottis  remained  fixed,  a  Imus  of 
the  unchanged  aliment  rose  rapidly  from  the  stomach,  with  the 
first  effort  at  respiration,  at  the  moment  when  the  diafi^ragai 
bad  just  relaxed,  and  the  redaction  of  the  abdominal  musdes 
eommeaced*  But  expiration  did  not  take  place. nntil  the  ali- 
mentary ball  had  passed  complete^  into  the  monitr,  as  the 
glottis  remained  closed  until  then:  upon  this  Imving  taken 
pkice,  expiration  was  immediately  effected  ;  and  so  rapidly  did 
expiration  succeed  to  the  regurgitation  of  the  alimentary  bolus, 
that  the  latter  (unless  when  the  attention  was  closely  applied  to 
the  subject,)  appeared  a^  part  of  the  expiratory  act. 
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The  rmninadng  process  was  never  sccMofiatiied^  at  atijr 
time,  with  the  sdi^leet  degree  of  nausea^  nor  any  pain  or  dis- 
agreeable sensation.  The  returned  alimetitary  bohis  vnsis  at«- 
tended  with  no  unpleasant  flavour,  was  in  no  degree  aeiduloas, 
and  was  equally  agreeable,  and  was  masticailed  with  addktonal 
pleasure,  and  with  much  greater  deliberation  than  when  firsts 
taken. 

The  whole  of  the  aliments  received  at  any  one  meal  was  not 
returned  in  order  to  UYidergo  this  process^  only  the  parte  that 
had  undergone  a;n  insuficient  mastication  ;  which  itiwid  <'<'A^ 
stituted  the  greater  portion  of  solid  aliments  Thai  taketi  4M: 
the  commencement  of  a  meal  was  the  first  d«sgorg«4 :  4hiS'  wwi 
ascertained  by  eating  from  a  variety  of  solid  dii^esy  ot  item 
partaking  of  different  pcnrtions  of  the  same»  The  more  fluid 
portions  were  not  always  returned,  unless  along  with  the  tMWi 
solid  or  imperfectly  masticated  parts«  When,  howevvry  lh« 
stomach  was  d>istended  by  a  targe  meal,  the  fluid  contttnts  pmte 
fmiuently  returned,  and  subjected  to  this  process. 
,  This  auction  may  be  considered  as  having  been  pOMivdy 
under  the  control  of  the  will ;  and,  although  it  sometimes  toeK 
place  when  nearly  unconscious  of  the  proeess,  yet  it  tiev^r  oeetttw 
sex!  when  the  mind  was  incapable  of  being  acted  on  by  eziernal 
impressions  received  by  the  senses^  Thus,  if  at  any  tit»e,4Vo«i 
previous  fatigue,  and  the  cenKsentration  of  the  €tf ganio  nervouv 
energy  towards  the  digestive  orgausi  steep  wais  iaduoed  knme** 
diately  after  a  full  meal,  this  action  did  sot  t«ke  place ;  b«lt 
flatulence,  acrid  eructations,  &c.  afterwards  supervened)  and 
continued  for  some  lime,  iti  oonsequenee  of  4^  gastric  jHertoey 
being  insufficient  to  the  production  oif  the  rsiq|uisi«e  changes  on 
the  ingesta  retained  in  a  state  of  imperfeet  division.  Vtty 
frequently,  when  the  ruminating  process  wus  thus  pi^evetiled,  or 
voluntarily  suppressed  when  circ«tmstafices  rei^mreA  ft>  the 
ii^estai  both  fluid  and  solid,  were  returned  at  the  end  of  ^eve*r 
ral  hours;  but  were  then  generally  aeid^  frequently  aerid  ami 
bfller>  and  somretimes  in  so  iai^e  a  quantity  as  to  fill  the  mouth 
beyond  itscapaerty  of  retention.  But  even  thenh  no  caMJidgiy 
nor  giastrodynia  was  escperienced,  nof  the  smallest  degree  df 
nausea  n  and  eve«»  these  disgorged  matters  were  attempted  to 
be  masticated,  although  generally  thrown  out  Oft.  aeocNiint  of  the 
disagt^eeahle  t^s«e. 

In  speculating  upon  the  nature  of  this^  CB&t^  H  appears  evi* 
dent  that  the  energy  of  the  digestive  and  assimilating;  organs 
were  gt^eatfy  diminished :  tonsequently  the  sftomaeh^  deriving 
ks  influence^  whether  that  pi^iding  ever  the  muscttlat  action 
or  vaseni^  secretion  ^^  from  the  same  sonr^ej^^^H^ameff,  the  of. 
ganie  system  of  nerves,«--^«pevieiiced  a  proportionate  dimitYU* 
t^em  in  its  secreted  jaices.    This  was  rendered  apparent  by  iht 
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cbjiQges  which  took  place  in  the  aliments,  when  taken  even  in 
very  moderate  quantity,  and  when  retained  without  being  sub- 
mitted to  remastication. 

.  Connected  with  debility  of  this  organ,  an  increase  of  its  ani* 
mal  sensibility,  which  it  derives  from  the  distribution  of  the 
eighth  pair,  of  nerves,  appears  to  have  been  present.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  gastric  juices  (being,  as  inferred,  in 
diminished  quantity,)  could  be  sufficient  only  for  a  small  por- 
tion of  aliment,  which  nevertheless  had  l>een  taken  in  an  abun* 
dant  quantity;  and,  having  combined  with  that  part  whose 
state  is  most  favourable  to  such  an  admixture,  and  being,  by 
the  usual. action  of  this  organ,  con vej'ed  to  the  pylorus,  tKe 
imperfectly  masticated  portions,  and  that  part  which  remains 
unpenetrated  by  the  gastric  juices,  must  either  continue  at  the 
cardiac  extremity,  or  be  propelled  there  by  the  action  of  the 
litomach.  That  the  undigested  portions  of  the  food  do  not  only 
remain  in  that  situation,  but  may,  by  a  peculiar  and  compli- 
cated action  of  this  organ,  be  conveyed  tnere,  may  be  proved 
not  only  by  reasoning  upon  the  nature  of  its  organic  action, 
but  has  even  been  demonstrated  by  large  fistulae  of  this  organ, 
situated  at  its  anterior  convexity,  and  opening  externally  at 
the  epigastric  region.  In  a  case  in  the  H6pital  de  la  Charity, 
under  the  care  of  Corvisart,  the  complicated  action  of  this 
organ  was  witnessed,  conveying  the  digested  portions  of  the 
ingesta  towards  the  pylorus,  which  passed  only  in  very  small 
quantity,  while  the  bulk  of  the  unchanged  aliment  was  pro- 
pelled, by  a  contrary  action,  to  the  opposite  extremity  of  the 
organ.  It  cannot  be  supposed  improbable  that  the  irritation 
produced  in  this  part  of  the  stomach  by  the  unchanged  aliments 
in  ruminating  individuals,  should  excite  the  animal  sensibility 
of  this  or^an ;  and  if  the  brain  be  in  a  state  capable  of  receiv- 
ing the  sensation,  it  is  propagated  to  the  organs  of  respiration, 
and  their  action  induced  through  the  medium  of  the  same  set 
of  nerves, — namely,  the  par  vagum, — that  forms  not  only  the 
respiratory  class,  but  also  the  connecting  chain  between  the 
organic  and  animal  orders  of  the  grand  nervous  system ;  and, 
while  it  bestows  an  exquisite  sensibility  on  the  pulmonary  sys- 
tem, it  likewise  gives  a  requisite,  but  sparing,  share  of  its  in- 
fluence to  this  important  organ.  ' 

In  effecting  the  process  of  rumination,  the  organic  contrac-' 
tility  of  the  stomach  can  do  no  more  than,  by  an  elective  pro- 
cess (soon  to  be  explained),  place  the  aliments  about  to  be 
returned  in  a  situation,  in  respect  to  the  cardia,  favourable  to 
the  excitation  of  the  animal  sensibility  of  this  organ,  and  to  its 
ready  regurgitation  and  propulsion  along  the  oesophagus.  So 
soon  as  the  demand  is  made  upon  the  sensibility  by  the  situation 
of  the  alimentary  bolus,  the  par  vagal  class  of  nerves  is  excited 
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to  action,  and  a  full  inspiration  is  effected,  as  has  been  de- 
scribed. The  introduction  of  the  bolus  into  the  cardiac  extre- 
mity of  the  oesophagus,  may  be  considered  as  effected  by  the 
ordinary  contractility  of  the  stomach  ;  perhaps  sympathetically 
heightened  at  the  moment  by  the  re-action  of  the  abdominal 
muscles;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  diaphragm  has  just  un- 
dergone relaxation,  in  which  the  cardia  may,  from  intimate 
nervous  communication,  suffer  a  similar  participation,  and 
thus  give  facility  to  the  ascent  of  the  alimentary  ball  in  the  oeso- 
phagus, which  immediately  contracts  behind  it  from  the  irrita- 
tion produced  by  its  passage,  and  the  bolus  is  thus  conveyed  to 
the  mouth. 

That  relaxation  of  both  the  diaphragm  and  cardiac  extremity 
of  the  oesophagus  actually  exists  at  the  moment,  although  the 
glottis  still  remains  closed,  appears  confirmed,  both  by  the  pe- 
riod of  the  respiratory  act  at  which  this  process  is  produced, 
and  from  the  circumstance  that,  when  any  restraint  is  exercised 
over  this  affection,  it  is  principally  by  means  of  exciting  the 
diaphragm  to  a  frequent  and  continued  action,  when  the  pre- 
monitory sensation  is  felt  at  the  cardia. 

The  influence  of  the  will  appears  to  be  requisite,  since  the 
process  is  interrupted  during  sleep.  But  this  influence  is  only 
passively  engaged  in  the  production  of  the  ruminating  act,  by 
bringing  about  the  co-operation  of  the  respiratory  organs. 

The  elective  process  exercised  by  the  stomach  in  this  affec- 
tion, is  similar  to  that  which  it  employs  in  periods  of  health, 
and  may  be  considered  as  relative  to  the  degree  of  digestive 
energy,  and  to  the  comparative  states  in  which  the  various  in- 
gesta  may  enter  the  stomach. 

During  the  process  of  digestion,  contraction  takes  place  ir- 
regularly and  in  various  situations  in  this  organ,  according  as 
various  portions  of  the  longitudinal  or  circular  fibres  may  act : 
this  operates  in  producing  a  degree  of  arrangement  in  the  ali- 
ments ;  and,  as  the  gastric  juices  combine  with  the  more  soluble 
portion  of  the  food,  especially  that  situ£d:ed  towards  the  mu- 
cous surface  of  this  organ,  which,  when  duly  effected,  is  con- 
veyed, bj'  the  varying  organic  contractility  of  the  muscular 
coat,  towards  the  pylorus ;  while  a  successive  and  concentric 
stratum  comes  in  contact  with,  and,  if  in  a  permeable  state  from 
its  previous  comminution  and  admixture  with  the  salivary 
juices,  is  soon  penetrated  by^  the  secretions  of  this  organ  ;  and 
even  the  central  mass  not  unfrequently  is  obliged  to  yield  its 
more  fluid  parts  to  the  exterior  layer,  when  there  is  a  deficiency 
of  fluids  in  the  alimentary  contents.  Hence  the  not  unusual 
necessity  for  drink  that  takes  place  as  digestion  proceeds.  In 
the  course  of.this  process,  as  it  is  the  result  of  the  healthy  func- 
tions of  the  organ^  the  chyme  in  coj^tact  with  its  mucous  surface 
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k  conve5^ed  Hi  a  direction  {torn  the  cardia  to  the  (^yloms.  But) 
if  the  propagation  of  the  digested  contents  towards  this  extre« 
tmty  df  the  of gan  proeeed  faster  than  it  oaa  pass  through  itite 
the  duodenmn^  the  aocurnvtiation  of  chyooe  that  consequently 
takea  plaee  In  that  direction  tends  to  propel,  and  ^vea  to  re« 
tarn,  the  less  soluble  portions  towards  the  oardia;  where,  ac«- 
eonitiig  to  the  statie  ef  the  organ,  it  may  produce  earditdgia^ 
Mrid  eructations^  or  even  runinatioR. 

in  the  debilitated  state  of  the  stomacb,  and  consequeNi  deA^ 
eaanoy  of  idae  sebrerinns^  digestion  can  be  perfectly  performed 
«fily  when  the  aKnents  are  presented  k»  small  quaniity ^  and  is 
a  favourable  state,  from  complete  comminution  and  from  inter«> 
nixture  with  tbe^iyary  juices*  If^  howeter^  in  this  state  of  the 
ergafi,  the  food  is  conreyed  rapidly  into  ik»  poaseseed  of  neither 
of  these  reqfoisitea^  so  as  to  produc6  aoddeo  distension ,  a  i^e*- 
Hctioii  of  this  riscos  uoon  its  contents  takes  place;  and,  at  the 
imperfeotly  ma^cated  food  constitutes  the  greatei*  portioii  of 
the  iwgesta,  there  is  abundance  present  to  be  retitrned  into  the 
cardiay  while  there  is  a  deficiency  of  aliment  in  a  fit  state  te 
combine  with,  or  to  be  operated  upon,  by  the  gastric  jutoes^ 
which,  when  efiected^  is  rapidly  conveyed  to  the  other  eictrew 
Blity  of  thisorgan^  by  the  redaction  of  the  muaoiilar  coat^  froaji 
tbe  uadae  dtstensien  and  the  stimulus  of  solid  contents*  Thus 
a  double  effect  is  produced  by  the  healthy  organic  eoiitractiiity  c£ 
this  oifian,  when  in  a  weakened  state^  and  yielding  a  diminished 
quantity  of  the 'usual  fluids  ;  which  state,  indeed^  magp  be  eonw 
eideredf  as  constituting  this  peculiar  affee(ion,«-«^iiamely,;  that 
part  of  the  aliment  which  is  dissolired  by  the  gastric  juices  is 
Conveyed  towards  the  pylorus,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
tonh:  aottoa  lending  to  diminish  the  capacity  of  the  organ 
pushes  the  less  coasmiiluted  and  indigestible  portions  of  fiood 
tiito  the  aiMPeaisting  oardia  \  which  is  returned,  as  I  have  9,p- 
tempted  ta  describe,  in  order  to  undergo  a  second  eontmtfiutioA 
susd  imermixto^e  with  the  salivary  jusoes ;  after  which  it  is  in  a 
fit  state  tO'  be  conv^eyed  ta  its  de»tiiiatioti  along;  the  mmous 
aoffeees,  with  the  juices  of  which  it  combines^  and  thus  perouts 
a  central  portion  ef  the  mass  to  letitrn  and  undergo  a  similar 
pveeeasv 

Having  ooeufw^  the  attentioil  of  the  reader  so  long;^  per^ 
hfSfifi  with  a  dry  disqoisitiohy  on  the  suooession  of  pheneoieoa 
that  aipfiear  to  nie  to  constitute  this  pecd:iadr  aflSectioB,  I  sfaaB 
now  Y&rj  shortly  direct  bis  attention  to  the  general  plan  of 
treaimene  which  I  puMiied  ;  after  which,  I  shall  exhibit  a  hasty 
Jdhetch  0£  similar  cases  that  have  attracted  my  notice^ 

In  the  curative  plan  pursued  during  the  time  this  genUemaoi 
was  under  n^y  care,  the  cutaneous  eruption  was  vie^ted  as  ori<- 
ginatsng  in  dae  long  and  progxessivc  derangoiQcirts  o£  thediges* 
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live  cawl;  and  the  nimtftattng  aflfecUoni  f<K»  th^.  \it^^ 
intelligent  history  of  ks  origin  affocicted  i9e  by.  the  patieat^  asl 
well  as.  of  the  sebsations  and  connexions  of  the  phenonnenA^ci 
kindly  accorded  me  during  my  attendance,  was  considened  as 
the  most  advanced  and  peculiarly  modified,  stale  of  dyspepsia^ 
or  gastric  debility.  ...j 

With  this  impressiooi  the  indications  that  obviously  ptcsiefited 
tbeoiselves  were  correctly  pursued.  .  Having  pvemiaed  full  esra^ 
eoations  of  the  intestinal  and  biliary  organs,  a  course  of  tooicSj; 
combined  with  gentle  and  corroborative,  aperients,  was  entered 
upon,  and  pursued  for  sometime,  in  conjunction  with  the.warai 
bath  and  frictions  of  the  whole  surface  twice  or  thrice  a-week^ 
and  the  nsuatly-adopted  stimulatiog  ointinents  and  washes  to 
the  diseased  part  of  the  catis.  £arly  in  this  tonic. course^  ow* 
log  to  the  desire  of  my  patient  to  have  the  cutaneous  eruption 
as  speedily  reqaoved  as  possible,  I  was  induced  to  try  the  e&ot 
of  the  diapboratics  familiarly  employed  in  similar  affieetions* 
The  various  preparations  of  antimony  were  all  found  to  increase 
tlie  derangement  of  the  stomaoh  ;  guaiacqm,  either  >wben  com* 
bined  with  mezereon  and  sarsaparilla  or  with  other  medicines, 
produced  the  same  effect ;  aiKl  the  pilulsa  submuriatis  hydrar^b 
gyri  compositsB,  which  I  have  frequehtly  employed  with  advaa^ 
tage  in  cutaneous  diseases,  produced  in  this  case  great  gastric 
iirritability. 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  state  of  the  digestive  organs^  tba  dia4 
pboretic  plan  of  treatment,  whieh  was  edter^d  upon  mieffciy  to 
satisfy  the  desire  of  my  patient,"^  veas.enthrely  abandoned  (  and 
no  niedicines  whose  direct  operation  open  the  cutaneousjex* 
fMuisions  could  be*  looked,  for,  were  employed,  unless  a  pill  of 
four  grains  of  myrrh  and  one  of  ipecacuanha,  ^iven'  nightand 
morning,  as  an  auxiliiary  to  a  tonic  draught  in  the  middle  oif  thd 
day,  may  .be  viewed  as  operating  in  that  manner  ^  as  no  .doubt 
it  indirectly  might. 

Under  the  use  of  infusions  made  from  a^combinaticm.  of  ve^ 
getable  tonics,  aperients,  and  aromatics,  with  the  addition  of 
an  alkaline  carbonate  or  a  carminative,  uncture,  and  tlie  fre« 
qnem  use. of  the  warm  bath,  with  subsequent  friction;  wbile^ 
at  the  same  time,  a  deliberate  mastication  of  the  aliment*,  and 
a. moderate  indulgence  in  light  and  digestible  food,  was  en- 
joined ;  amendment  sqoa  became  apparent.  After  a  fortnight'^ 
continuance  of  this  plan  of  treatment,  the  cutaneous  disease  had 
made  considerable  progress  towards  removal,  and  the  raminat^ 
ing  affection,  which  till  then  had  been  present  after,  every 

considerable  meal,  was  now  very  seldom  experienced  ;  nor  did 

' "  '  .  I  ^— ■ ..    ,1^ ,  ■■ ..  I » I  .-.I.,.     I      ■«  .^1  .1    .1 ..  I        ■  .".""' 

*  It  is  iiot  always  a  pleasant  duty  for  a  physician  to  treat  the  diseases  of  ons 
who  has  no  mean  opinion  of  his  own  medical  knowledge,  although  he  may  not 
prof^ssaedly  be  a  medical  man« 
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my  t^mytoms  of  dyspepsia  take  its  place,  uhkss  when  the  him 
junctions  regarding",  the  node  of  living  and  mastication  of  the 
food  were  not  attended  to^  or  when  subjected  to  causes  op^atu. 
log  a  diminution  of  the  digestive  energy;,  then,  dyspeptic 
woiptonis,  or  even  slight  rumination,  .occasionally  presented 
themselves* 

Within  a  few  weeks,  the  eruption  was  entirely  removed  >  but 
the  ruminating  affection  returned  whenever  the  proper  praeau-* 
tions  w«pe  not  observed.  Having  impressed  the  mind  of  my 
patient  with  the  necessity  of  pursuing  correctly  the  plan  I  had 
l^reseribed  to-him,  upon  the  grounds  that  such  an  afifection,  if 
indulged,  would,  by  impeding  the  nutritive  functions,  gradu^ly 
undermine  the  energy  of  his  system,  he  became  more  attentive 
to  the  state  of  his  digestive  organs  and  to  bis  mode  of  livins^.r 
and  now,  for  several  months,  he  has  enjoyed  perfect  health,  and 
had  no  return  of  the  ruminating  act.  Having  transferred,  as 
he  says,  the  gratification  formerly  enjoyed  in  the  second  maSf 
tication  to  the  first,  this  process  is  now  performed  more  delibe* 
rately ;  a  more  complete  admixture  of  the  aliments  with  the 
.alivary  fluids  and  with  the  air,  takes  place ;  while  the  stomach 
is  less  suddenly,  and  much  more  moderately,  dibtended :  the 
action  of  the  bowels  has  also  become  more  regular. 

In  exhibiting  the  history  of  our  knowledge  of  this  disease,  iM 
is  a  matter  of  diflieulty  to  determine  whether  il  was  known  to 
die  ancients,  and,  if  known,  in  what  li^ht  they  viewed  the  a& 
fection ;  for  i  can  scarcely  call  it  with  justice  a  disease,  seeing 
that  its  possessors  (from  the  cases  I  am  about  to  exhibit,)  did 
not  consider  it  sueh*,  from  its  being,  on  the  contrary,  rathifi^ 
attended  with  considerable  enjoyment.  If*  we  consider  .the 
habits  and  boundless  luxury  of  the  civilized  among  the  ancients, 
the  manner  in  which  the  stomach  was  unloaded  of  a  previous 
meal,  in  order  to  re-enter  upon  a  second  gratification  of  the 
palate,  among  the  Grecian  and  Roman  gourmands,  in  their  re- 
spective eras  of  luxury,  it  may  be  easily  inferred  that. such  an 
auction  as  tl^t  which  I  have  now  exhibited,  would  have  been 
Goi^idered  a  ndost  delightful  source  of  animal  gratification ;  and 
oertaioly  would  not  have  been  the  less  indulged-,,  nor  would  the 
eiiji>y4Sient  have  been  diminished,  .bad  a  similar  opinion  been 
entertained,  by  their. physicians  as  was  propagated  by  honest 
Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente,  that  the  possessor  was  endowed 
with  a  double  stomach,  and  that  the  other  bestial  concomitants 
might,  in  process  of  time,  bo  expected,  either  in  ^tl^mseLves  on 
their  more  bestial  descendants. 

Galen,  who  had  ample  opportunities  of  observation  among 
the  many  instances  of  indigestion  he  must  have  met  with  in  the 
luxurious,  but  peaceful,  court  of  the  Autoninps,  does  not  give 
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•the  history  of  a  single  ca9e> — (to  far  as  the  Indej;  vffbiads  lie 
the  knowledge,  for,  in  truth,  it  would  take  too  onucb  i»me  to 
get  through  the  testt  when  indices  can  be  obtained ;  and  we 
all  know  that  Galen  wrote  as  rouch  in  his  long-  lifi&^mei  as 
^ould  require  anequal  period  of  existence  in-many  of  ournKw 
dern  phjrsicians  to  read;) — and,  amid  the  :various  stomach-* 
aohes  and  affections  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  wiiich,tt  would  appear^ 
'both  puzzled  the  brain  and  excited  the  anxiety  of  this  prince  if 
{>hysicians  and  truly  great  man,  so  as  to  make  him  afraid  that 
a  glass  of  spiced  wine  might  be  too  hazardous  a  remiedyior  the 
.good  emperdr,  the  faculty  of  regurgitafting  his  meals  for  fuse, 
•cond  mastication,  appears  not  to  have  entered  into  the  number. 
-Unless  we  suppose  that,  not  being  considered  a.  disease,  the 
interference  of  Galen  was  not  required,  upon  the  ground  that 
matters  of  taste,  in  the  animal  as  well  as  in  the  mental  appUca^^- 
\tion  of  the  word,  give  a  heightened  enjoyment  from  their  de» 
•liberate  rumination. 

-  'Fabricius  ab  Aquafbndentb  (Op.  Anat*  Pky^sM.  p.  ir, 
«foL  r37))  furnishes  two  of  the  earliest  instances  of  human  rife* 
mination.  The  first  is  of  a  nobleman,  in  whom  it  generally  todc 
place  an  hour  after  his  meals;  which,  whether  solid  or  fluid, 
-were  always  returned,  in  order  to  undergo  a  second  mastica. 
-tion.  Fabric!  us  thought  it  pk'oper  to  mention  that  the  father  of 
€his  individual  had  a  horn  growing  from  his  forehead ;  .and^ 
with  great  good  faith,  adds,  V  ex  quo  forte  datur  nobis  intell 
'l%i>  parentis  semen  aliquam  habuisse  cum  cornugeris  animaii«. 
bus,  neque  mirum  fuisse  genitum  filium  simile,  quid  a  parente 
<K>ntraxis6e  ;*'^-<tbat,  although  the  son  did  not  inherit  his  lather's 
"faoros,  yet  he  possessed  the  accompanying  faculty  of  rumU 
•nation.  '  ^ : 

The  second  instance  with  which  Fabricius  has  favoured  us,, 
was  in  a  monk,  who,  although  po^essed  of  a  most  ravenous  ap^ 
petite,  died  of  marasmus.  This  monk  was  possessed  of  stiH 
higlier  bestial  attributes ;  for  Fabricius  describes  him  as  having 
his  forehead  loaded  with  two  horns;  and  Johannes  Burgowerrus 
{Dissert.de  Rum.  Hum.  Basil,  16S6,)  who  visited  this  monk^ 
in  the*comf>any  of  Job.  Prevottus  and  Tbos«  Minadous,  wrote 
«  Dissertation  on  this  interesting  individual,  and  afforded 
*Fabricius  with  the  particulars  which  are  inserted  in  his  works* 
Burgower  also  ados,  that  the  brother  of  this  monk  was  also 
adorned  with  two  budding  horns,  ^*  Daorum  comuum  vestigia 
^tesse,''  as  a  striking  feature  of  family  likeness;  or,  a$' 
this  author  will  have  it,  **  Quod  enim  fratris  erat,  id  monacho 
vuminanti  simul  gratis  impertiunt. • '  But  this  illustrious  indivi* 
xlual  did  not  ruminate,  unhappily  for  the  argument  of  Thos. 
Bartholinus,  who,  from  these  two  individual  instances,  hastens 
xo  tbe  conclusion  -(iQ-Jiis  Treatise  de  UnkornUy  cap.  %^  and  his 
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Tioua  analc^y  oi  the  cornug^rgf  pceud€9,  that,  all  huni^ii  itHBa«- 
SftiKti  ane  poissessed  of  boriis ;  an4  al99  avers^  tbat  a  double 
stomach  will  alwaya  be  Ibinid  Qti  di4aecUQ&.  This  piecie  of 
credulouB  doctrine  cost  tbe  labioriou*  Conrad  Pyer,  (in  bis 
MtTf^eolqgiaj  p.>230y)  no  snvall  trouble  to  refute ;  and  be.eoo*- 
fdudes  in  his  Ciirn»  taking  bis  honour  to  witaessi  (for  he  treats 
Mie  subject  with  great  gravity »)  that  this  did  not  agree  with  his 
sxiperience;  seeing  that  many  accoMUls.  have  bS&B  given  of 
liomed  individuals,  none  of  whom  ruminated. 

JiAx\  Seknxrtus  {Med.  Prac/.  lib,  iii.  part  i.  «ect»  ll, 
cap*  8»)  furnishes  another  history  of  a  man  of  forty ,  who  pos» 
sassed  this  faculty  from  a  cbild*  He  finds  no  difficulty  inao- 
£0unting  for  its  occurrence,  when  be  lesrnt  that,  when  a  childy 
-this  dmdiTtdual  hod  lost  his  mother,  and  bad  been  fed  dmring  his 
non^age  with  tbe  milk  warm  Irom  the  cow«  He  accordingly 
soberly  concludes,  that  he  sucked  it  in  wi.tb  )tts  nurae's  miik.: 
ff  AtftmohFetri  deficiente  educatione,  cam  orbus  infansy  et  in« 
saitutioftis. humane  inops  nutriccm  wi^wi  abservaverit  tpiercN 
jtovqne  atteotius,  ispse  xuminationl  pauilatim  aasuevit^  sodMi^ 
iamiliaritate  degeauerans,  &c/'/  , 

.  l^iij^  Sai^muth,  (in  tbe  £rst  Ceatury  of  his  Observations^ 
p.  liOQ,)  furaisbes  us  with  another  instance  of  human  runkinab 
4ikai. :  It  ^ways  took  place  in  this  individual  about  a  quaiter  of 
an-:  hour  after  having  left  table.  He  always  ate  ravenously, 
•and  swalionved  his  food  almost  without  any  previous  masti- 
tratiott*  - 

:ioK.  FAaER  Lynckos,  (in  Exposiiione .  Histor^  Nardi  An*' 
Anm  Retfckiy  ,\u&^0^)  gives  an  instance  of  most  obstmate 
rumination  in  a  highly  respectable  German,  who,  even  when 
Mated  over  bis  cups  with  his  friends, -was  always  obliged  to  re* 
tire  about  half  an  hour  aft^  tbe  meal  into  a  remote  comer  of 
tbe  apartment,  and  then  ruminated  the  ingesta,  uDidi$turbedly 
and  as  quickly  as  possible ;  which  having  done,  hia  enjoyed  un^- 
ioterruptedly  the  society  of  his  friends.  ^<  Having  been  asked 
^fakiwhe  became  obliged  to  indulge  this  propensity,  tie  aaswered 
Afaatfrovi  a  hoy  hel^  been  subject  *  toacid . eructations ;-  that, 
lafter  having  reached  his  thirtieth  yefir^  he  found  it  inqpossibie 
to  resist  admitting  into  his  mouth  the  food  that  constantly  re- 
gui^italed  from  his  stomach.  And,  being  farther  interrogated 
whether  !the  second  masttoation  of  his  food  -afforded  him  any 
gratification,  ^Indeed,'  he  replied,  Mt  is  sweets,  than  honey^ 
and  accompanied  by  a  .more  deligh^ul  relish.'  " 
.  This  afFeetion  might  be  said  to  be  in  the  family  of  this  honeat 
German;  for  he  was  blessed  with  two  grown  soits:  the  oldeti 
of  twenty-four  yeeirs,  also  piossei^ed  this  delightful  faculty,  but 
had  it  jpQore  under  control  than  th^  falbeii,  as  he  could  psevent 
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it  dlogj^tb^r  i^beti  ia  cdoipsDy.  The  yoiiftger  had  nol  dieii 
cqpne  to  its  possession. 

G.  H.  V£i.cHiiue  addaces  another  example^  (in  his  Obseraa 
Med.  Hfrisag.  ^xxvi.)  in  «n  inhabitant  of  Lo&don ;  who,  iu 
the  fonieth  year  of  his  age^  and  of  sound  health,  always  re* 
{turned  his  food,  in  order  to  undergo  a  slower  and  more  delibe^ 
rate  masticatiom  Rumination  always  took  place  in  tbta 
individual  from  an  hour  to  two  houra  after  a  meai,  and  even  al 
tjne  remoiter  period  it  stili  preserved  a  pleasant  taste^  and,  was 
■without  any  degree  of  acidity. 

In  an  instance  adduced  by  Danijkl  LuDovicys,  (Jn  the 
JEpkmerides  Nat.  Cur.  Decur.  i.  anno  ix.  and  x.  Observ.  clx.) 
^bat  occurred  in  a  vouog  woman,  this  act  was  not  performed 
.with  the  usual  pleasure,  and  the  returned  food  possessed  a 
:mpre  disagreeable  taste  than  that  which  accompanies  perfect 
cases  of  this  afifection.  Bitters  and  stomachic  purgatives  did 
not  prevent  its  -ooci&rrence,  wtiich  however  was  not  always  re- 
gular in  its.appearaoce;  and,  although  cathartics  and  emetics 
prevented  it  for  a  short  period,  it  soon  returned.  With  all  dim 
respect  for  the  meolory  of  Dan.  Ludovicus^  I  consider  thia  to 
have  been  more  allied  to  apepsia  than  to  rumination. 

JoH.  CoKRAD  Pvsa,  (Jklerycalogiay  lib,  L  cap.  vi.  p.  6^,) 
«nentions  a  casein  a  fatuitous*  young  man ;  also  its  occurrence 
W  a  rustic  in  Switzerland ;  and  in  a  woman  iv^  the  neighboar<- 
ing  town.  He  sagely  endeavours  to  prove,  from  the  circum». 
stance  of  those  individuals  being  rustics  and  cowherds,  that  the 
frequent  sight  of  the  ruminating  process  bad  impressed  iheur 
brfuus  with  a  similar  propensity,  which,  although  impercepiible 
ill  its  progress,  had  nevertheless  ripened  into  maturity. 

Slare,  (in  an  early  volume  of  the  PMlosop.  Trans,  the  ig3i 
article,)  mentions  the  case  of  a  Bristol  man^  who  appeurs  t# 
have  possessed  this  faenity  in  its  perfection.  This  indlviduffel 
not  only  ruminated  the  solid  ingesta,  but  also  fluids,  as  milk 
and  soups*  There  was,  however,  one  imperfection  connected 
with  this  case,  as  it  relates  to  the  state  of  this  man's  stomach 
during  his  meals;  and  which  the  very  imperfect  relation  of  the 
case  (which  was  merely  an  answer  to  a  nnmber  of  queries  tmha- 
mitted  from  one  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Society  in  London,  to>an 
individual  in  the  country,  who  merely  contents  himself  with 
having  answered  the  proposed  questions,)  furnishes  this  piece 
of  information,  that  tlie  victuals  always,  seemed  to  descend  im^- 
perfectly  into  the  stomach,  and  to  he  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
throat.  However,  the  portion  of  the  meals  first  taken  was  first 
ruminated. 

*  I  was  lately  informed,  by  a  very  intelligent  individual,  that  a  fatuitoas  boy 
resided  in  the  village  of  Cl&pham  a  few  yeara  since,  who  constantly  rumtuated  an 
^  mealsk  ^  'ffm  kldlvlduia  died  at  th€  ago  «f  f«u»teto« 
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Ih  a  case  related  in  the  986th  Number  of  the  Journal  ginenff 
de  Medicine  by  Mr.  Tarbss,  as  quoted  by  the  Editor  of  the 
l^ondon  Medical  and  Physical  Journal ,  the  prominent  phenp- 
'mena  were  nearly  tlie  same  as  the  one  I  ha^ejdst  related. 
^  Indeed,  all  the  instances  on  record  nearly  agree  in  the  indi* 
Yidual  phenomena  constituting  this  affection,  which,  as  it  lakes 
place  by  an  unvaryin^r  mechanism,  must,  in  its-chief  characters^ 
remain  unaltered,  until  it  change  into  a  different  affection. 

Dissections  have  not  been  able  to  throw  any  light  upon  this 
affection;  nor  can  it  be  expected,  in  the  present  state  of  ovtt 
medical  knowledge,  that,  even  in  the  event  of  a  violent  death 
taking- place  in  a  ruminating  subject,  that  any  visible  alteration 
in  structure  could  be  detected.  Fabricus  ab  Aquapendente 
and  Thos.  Bartholinus  were  confident  of  finding  two  stomachs, 
Ut  least,  in  ruminating  individuals,  from  the  analogy  of  the 
eornuted  tribes.  Pyer,  and  Morgagni,  (de  Sed.  et  Caus.  Morb. 
Epist.  xxix:  art.  4,)  ridiculed  tl^  idea,  and  supported  a  con* 
trary  opinion,  upon  the  ground  that  there  were  animals  that 
ruminated  without  a  double  stomach. 

»  The  only  instance  upon  record,  to  my  knowledge,  in  which 
inspection  after  death  took  place,  was  in  the  instance  of  this 
affection  occurring  in  a  monk.  This  dissection  is  recorded  both 
4>y  Jo.  Rhodius  (Cent.  ii.  obs.  59,)  and  also  by  Bonetus,  (in 
bis  S\ep»lehre(umj  I.  iii.  s.  v.  ob.  9  and  10:)  it  was  made  by 
Faneiscus  Plazzotius,  and  is  thus  related  by  Jo.  Riiodius :«— « 
*^  Monachus  ctim  voluptate  cibus  ruminavit.  Medici  brutorum 
more  gemino  ventriculo  prseditum  pocabant*  Ipso  defancto, 
F.  Piazzunos  oesophagum  reperit  undiquaque  carnosum  in« 
star  musculi,  reliquis  universi  corporis  partibusse  recte  habeti** 
tibus."  The  physicians  of  the  seventeenth  centurv  were  not 
much  enlightened  by  tlie  opening  of  tiiis  monk,  but  their  dreams 
lespecting  the  existence  of  two  stomachs  were  henceforth 
dissipated. 
%  Urakcmrik  Terriue;  M»eh  19,  ia^t. 


Tkomghts  on  the  Pathohgy  and  Trsatment  of  C^ancke  T^aehealis^ 
or  Croiip,  By  N,  Chapman,  m.d.  Professor  of  the  Institutes  and 
Practice  of  Pkysic  and  Clinical  Practice,  in  the .  UiHversity  of 
PcnnsylFania. 

TO  this  affection  various  other  names  have  been  applied,  by 
the  different  writers  who  have  treated  of  it.  It  is  called 
suffocatio  stridula,  angina  polyposa,  asthma  infantum,  cy» 
nanche  stridula,  angina  epidemica,  morbus  strangulatorius ; 
and,  in  popular  language,  croup,  or  hives,  the  heaving  of  the 
lijgbts  or  lungs,  the  choak  or  stuffing,  &c.  The  best  nosologic 
c^t^e  is  tracheitis  ^y  it  clearfy  desigojitcs  the  more  ordinar]i 
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iMiture  6(  tiK  complaint,  and  at  the  ^me  time  gilre»  UKHforitiity 
to  our  medical  nomenclature. 

Croup  has  commonly  been  considered  as  a  disease  of  modern 
date*  and  the  credit  of  having  originally  noticed  and  described 
it  is  accorded  to  Professor  Home,  of  Edinburgh,  whose  public- 
cation,  appeared  about  the  middle  of  last  century.*  Turning 
over,  however,  one  of  the  earliest  volumes  of  the  TransactioDa 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  I  find  a  very  distinct  account 
of  the  disease,  illustrated  by  dissections.  The  writer,,  who  wm 
an  obscure  practitioner,  describes  it  as  an  entirely  oe.w  oobi»- 
plaint,  which  had  suddenly  appeared  among  die  children  of 
Cornwall,  committing  very  considerable  ravages.  It  is  also 
said  to  be  particularly  noticed  by  Martin  Gbit^i^  an  Italian 
writer,  so  early  as  ITlQ.f 

:  Croup  is,  for  the  most  part,  confined  to  the  early  period  of 
life,  embraciBg  the  space  between  the  first  and  fifth  year,  aiid 
affects  chieflv children  iorid  and  robust.  But  I  have  known  it 
to  attack  inrants  within  the  0K>Bth,  and  also  adult  subjects. 
The  illustrious  Washington  is  said  to  Itave  died  of  this  disease*. 
Two  ladies  of  this  city,  who  are  now  nearly  ia  the  meridian  o£ 
life,  I  have  attended  in  repeated  attacks  of  croup  i  so  strongly, 
indeed,  are  they  .predisposed  to  it,  that  they  scarcely  ever 
escape  when  exposed  to  the  causes.  The  same  liability  ha& 
been  transmitted  to  all  their  children,  who  are  now  numerous* 

By  some  writers,  however,  it  is  asserted,  that  croup  never 
occurs  after  the  age  of  puberty.  That  it  is  a  rare  event,  camiot 
be  denied  ;  nor^  perhaps,  is  the  fact  without  expJanatioa. 
The  parts  constituting  tne  seat  of  the  disease  undergo  at  this 
period  a  change,  as  i3  evinced  by  the  new  tone  of  voice  ao- 
quired  ;  which  change  enables  them  to  resist  those  causes  thai^ 
in  the  previous  state  of  debility  and  relaxation  of  the  larynx,, 
more  especially  were  invited  to  such  morbid  aggression^.; 
Cases  of  this  kind,  however,  are  still  to  be  considered  as.  rarq 
and  anomalous  deviations  from  the  ordinary  course  and  cbarac* 
ter  of  the  disease. 

Notwithstanding  what  has  been  so  confidently  alleged  to  die 
contrary,  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  believe  that  croup 
13  ever  propagated  by  contagion.  It  would  soem  chiefly  to 
arise  from  the  infiuence  of  a  moist  and  cold  or  austere  atino^ 
sphere ;  and  hence  prevails  more  generally  in  the  spring  thaa 
at  any  other  season,  and  near  ta  the  sea  or  other  large  collec- 
tions of  water,  rather  than  in  inland  positions. 

By  some  writers  it  is  af&rmed  occasionally  to  occur. as  an 

*  1765. 

t  There  is,  indeed,  some  reason  to  suspect  that  several  of  the  much  older  aa- 

tliorities  meant  this  disease,  in  the  dcscrtptiontt  which  tliey  eootain  of  «  very 
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epidemc,  and  perhaps  this  may  be  trae.  It  is  oerttin  tfatttfae 
complaint  is  endemial  to  particular  places,  and  within  verjr 
Harrow  limits.  Many  situations  oti  the  sea^board  are  so  par- 
ticularly exposed  to  it,  as  almost  to  prectode  the  rai»ng  of 
children. 

Croup  has  been  divided  into  spasmodic  and  ioflammatory, 
and  not  a  little  discussion  has  taken  place  on  this  subject.,  ft 
would  seem  to  me  that,  in  all  cases  where  it  smidtely  attacks*  it^ 
must  partake  of  the  nature  of  spasm.  Time  is  reqaired  to  in^ 
duce  Inflammation,  which  consi^s  in  an  altered  action  of  the 
vessels  of  a  part,  affected  by  comparatively  a  dow  process.  No 
cause,  however,  more  rapidly  promotes  it  than  the  disturbance 
occasioned  by  spasmodic  constriction. 

The  early  symptoms  correspond  with  this  view  of  the  patfao«» 
logy  of  croup,  and  dissections  fully  confirm  it^  showinff^  where 
death  promptly  takes  place,  none  of  the  phenomena  of  inflam* 
mation.  But,  under  other  circumstances,  where  the  disease 
slowly  approaches,  or  is  the  effect  of  inflammation  of  other  . 
parts,  extending^  to  the  trachea,  as  sometimes  happens  in  mea^ 
ties,  scarlet  fever,  and  most  of  the  anginose  afibctiotis,  then  it 
is  of  a  contrary  character ;  and  post  mortem  inspections  have 
tevealed  exactly  such  appearances  as  might  have  been  anti^ 
cipated. 

Even,  however,  admitting  the  distinction  contended  for,  I  am 
not  aware  that  it  leads  to  any  practical  difference.  Whether 
apasmodic  or  inflammatory,  the  directly  depleting  measures 
will  be  found  equally  effectual  in  the  treatment.  No  remedy  is 
to  prompt  in  the  reduction  of  spasm  of  high  action  as  venesec* 
lion,  and  none  so  unavailing  or  inappropriate  as  the  anti* 
apasmodic  substances.  On  this  point  I  wish  to  speak  efopha* 
tically,  since  some  of  the  European  as  well  as  our  own  writers 
of  high  authority,  entertaining  other  notions,  have  laboured 
to  establish  an  opposite  practice,  consisting  in  the  use  oi  musk, 
assafcetida,  and  opium;  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  false 
or  prejudicial. 

Croup  variously  makes  its  attacks.  It  commonly  comes  on 
at  night,  and  sometimes  without  ahy  premonition  of  exposure 
to  its  ordinary  causes.  The  child  walkes  up  with  the  hoarse, 
dry,  stridulous  cough,  peculiar  to  the  disease;  which  has  been 
aptly  compared  to  the  sharp  sound  of  the  bailing  of  a  dog,  and 
in  other  instances  to  the  crowing  of  the  cock.  Concomitant 
with  this,  there  is  a  distressing  difl[iculty  of  respiration,  menac- 
mg,  in  some  instances,  suffocation  ;  with  a  flushed  fa<%,  a  quick 
irritated  pulse,  an  unusual  degree  of  restlessness  and  anxiety, 
ivish  a  sort  of  indescribable  wretchedness.  The  child  will  not 
remain  long  in  one  position,  nor  can  its  complaints  be  in 
any  way  appeased.    It  whines,  and  cries,  and.  freta,  and  seema 
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t0.)M^  :excess|vdy;anQasy,  wtthqut  suffering  any  very  positive 
pain*.  '     . 

Cases  of  this  nature  are  probably  dependent  on  spasm,  and 
iiermioate  fatally  in  a  very  short  timey  where,  relief  is  not  af« 
forded*  But,  on  many  occasions,  the  disease  advances  gradu- 
ally,  with  the  ordinary  catarrhal  syniptoms,-7-such  as  heaviness, 
.suffusion  of  countenance,  defluxions  from  the  eyes  and  nose,  a 
harder  and  more  shrill  cough  than  usual ;  and  with  various  de^i^ 
grees  of  fever,  which,  with  the  cough,  is  always  exacerbated  ajb 
night,  and  especially  after  the  child  has  slept.  Completely 
formed,  there  is  no  material  difference  between  the  two  species 
of  croup ;  and  henceforward,  their  progress  is.  nearly,  or  perhaps 
exactly,  similar. 

Mv  mode  of  managing  this  disease  is  exceedingly  simple, 
and  has  hitherto  proved  so  successful,  that  I  always  approacl^ 
it,  in  the  early  stages,  with  a  greatchr.  certainty  of  curing  it  tha^ 
japy  of  the  other  complaints  of  infancy  or  childhood. 

Called  in  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  I  endeavour  aj: 
once  to  pu'^ethe  child  very  freely;  and  for  this  purpose  prefer 
the  tartarized  antimony,  given  at  short  intervals,  as  being  oh^ 
of  the  most  certain  and  powerful  of  the  emetics.  At  the  sanie 
time  I  direct  the  child  to  be  put  into  a  warm  bath  for  ten  ofr 
fifteen  minutes.  This  is  a  useful  remedy:  it  rarely  fails  topro^ 
inote  the  operation  of  the  emetic,  and  will,  indeed,  aioiie 
sometimes  cure  the  disease.  The  emetic,  however,  not  ope- 
rating,— or,  if  after  its  operation,  the  desired  effect  be  nop 
realized, — ^I  then  bleed  copiously,  and  repeat  it  and  the  bath. 
An  attack  must  be  extremely  obstinate  if  it  do  not  now  yield* 
)(Jevertheless,  it  will  occasionally  continue  with  little  or  no 
abatement ;  .and,  under  these  circumstances,  1  resort  to  topical 
depletipn,  by  leeches  or  by  cups.  The  cups  should  be  applie4 
to  the  sides  or  back  of  the  neck;  as,  when  placed  anteriorly, 
t^ey  ,)yill,.  by  pressure  and.  suction^  greatly  impede  respiration^ 
iMj^!  sometimes  endanger  suffocation.  Iwice  I  have  seen  the 
di^fripss  from  this  mistauke  so  violent,  that  I  believe  death  would 
havei^ken  place  had  not  the  cups  been  removed.  As  means  of 
loc^l  bleeding,  leeches  are  very  much  to  be  preferred  in  sucl^ 
cases.r  Next  I  put  a  sinapism  or  blister  over  the  throat;  or^ 
jn  .some,  instances,  these  may  be  made  to  precede  the  former 
applications.         >  ,  \ 

The  foregoing  remedies  failing,  or  where  the  symptoms  be« 

_  come  so  alarmingly  violent  as  to  demand  immediate  relief,.  I 

bleed  ad  deliquium  animu    When  pushed  to  this  extent,  I  may 

almost  say  that  venesection  is  invariably  successful ;  as  yet,  I 

have  never  known  one  instance  in^  which  it  failed.   The  moment 

t|]|it  syncope,  takes  place,  the  coarseness,  cough,  inapeded  re-*- 

,i^iration,,aiid  fever,  disappear.       ,  ! 

NO.  267. •   *  3c         * 
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iindria,  one  of  the  most  original,  bold,  and  successful  pt^et^ 
'tibVi^fk  of  o^r  country.  It  has  been  cFatmed,  I  uhderstafid^ 
"efeewliete,  Vith  what  j'ustice  I  pi'etend  not  to  delertoine.  That, 
libweVe'r^  the  practice  ttais  addptfed  at  least  thirty  years  ago,  bf 
thfs  distih^dJshed  physfclan,  is  ^nquejAioteWe, 
•  To  prferer  ^ihalT  uitd  i-^eaffed  Me^di'rtgs  it  thi^  li^tibd  of  thfe 
•disease,  as  i^  idvfe^d  by  dh*  cff  the  hibst  arftHbVlteyir^  6f  d^t 
Wn  ivfiters,  i^  a  perticious  jSibilse  df  an  iBhfpdriftint  r^^Qf.  K 
ihay  be  laid  down  as  a  i^tfl6  to'ivhich  t&ei^^  art  'fb'#  ^tiitptidrii^ 
that,  in  acute  diseases,  Vh^'re  V^ncls^ctitcyn  i^'at  &il  deMaiM^d,  it 
'ibhould  in  the  cotnntetacement  he  sb'tdpiMs  i&  tV> 'iljirbdilie^  d^cH 
sive  effects.  The  rationale  of  the  measure  seemi^  not  to  tie  %eft 
understood.  Detract?oris  off  blodd,  in  h  smilll  tt  M^  i^tito- 
Kty,  operate,  as  remedial  {Processes,  ^i^Jr  dlflfeirehtly :  twfortittt 
^abates  action  only ;  whitd  the  latter  dltert  it,  di*  'i^b  if&r  Ved'dceft 
it  as  to  enable  the  natural  energies  of  the  system  to  subi^ert  tft 
overcome  it^  and  to  reestablish  health.  Of  this  jSrinciple  we 
have  illustrations  in  pleurisy,  in  fevers,  and  knany  other  affect 
tiohs,  where  a  single  profuse  ble^ing,  timely  recurred  to^ 
arrests  the  progress  of  the  case. 

Conceding  that  the  loss  6f  blddd  is  necessary  to  a  cure,  it 
"Will  be  proper,  under  the  citcutnstanced  stated,  to  pursbe  this 
to'uy^e,  even  where  We  have  grdunds  tb  apprehend  debility. 
Asijmali  bleedings  require  to  be  often  repeated,  the  aggregate 
df  blodd  lost  becbmes  ultfoorit^ly  greater,  add  mbre  exhausting 
in  ivi  effedts.  Besides  which,  as  there  ikless  structural  or  func- 
tional deran^^ritent,  the  convalesdence  is  moTfe  rapid  and  com- 
jplete.  Whether,  therefore,  with  a  viei^r  to  a  i^rotnpt  curb,  ot 
to  ecbhbniiib  thd  rbsonrces  of  thie  cohstitutidh,  dr  as  a  ieciiritf 
kgaitist  relapses  or  im'perfect  recoveries,  this  practice  claims  a 
preference. 

'    llie  disrate  bchl^  broken^  Which  i^  shd^ti  by  thb  retnoval  o^ 
Vbe  br^cedittg  Sym^ptohis,  and  evcto  still  more  hy  the  testotatidti 

Sf  the  natutd  suscbjhrbiHty  of  thb  systetn  to  flie  actldn  of  toei 
Icihe,  1  administer  caldindl,  not  iu  6ma!Q  andVepeatt^d  dos^^ 
its  is  itiott  generally  adVised,  but  in  th6  lar^bst  pb^ihte  dose, 
in  order  that  it  may  speedily  and  most  actively  pufrge.  In  tWtf 
iialrtldnlar  stagb  df  the  di^as^,  a  thdrongh  b^ihg  6f  tte 
bowels  carries  off  the  lingering  symptoms,  obviat6k  a  rdstode; 
ihd  cotifirms  the  cohvalescbuc^.  But,  should  cough  or  boarse- 
it^ess,  With  tightness  df  tbb  chbst  and  ddioient  expefctorattdh, 
rtgtnkhr,  I  employ  the  ^olygala  senega  sts  tn  expefctdrant.  tt 
b  in  extinguishing  the  remains  of  croup,  that  it  diBfplays,  t 
think,  not  the-  least  of  its  valttablb  prbpbrtles.  Bbubttc^s,. 
Irb^^cr,  it  tmiy  be  used  at  an  earlier  peribd'df  the  disease  with 
advantage  as  an  emetic ;  though  stiil  I  prdter  thb  titrtkriziSi 
antimony. 


^-  7^prfli?tifle„^  tiSrP  ?iet*iM,>  lajmli/ff^iAip^^  to.  cro!|» 
i^^^ts  forming  ^^d  «^rly  stage?.  At  flvfi  PW?Q  ife  disea^Q  w 
restricted  pretty  much  to  the  upper  portipn  of  the  trachea>  an(| 
<j<l>fMiig^ts,  ejther  ia  ^  spasmodic  c^nsti^iction  of  the  glottis  oriin— 
fl^ipniation  of  the  ni|ea)braQous  lining  of  the  larynx  :  but,  pert 
pitted  to  continue. for  ten  or  fifteen  npur^,  and  sometiiQes  eveq 
j^q.  a  shorter  interva/,  it  eijtepds  itself  tp.the  bronphiae  ajjd.iptq 
the  substance  of  the  lungs,  prQ4uping»,.^pQner  or  lateri  vast 
collections  of  mucus  and  phlegm,  or  e^udatipns  of  coagqlablj^ 
lymph,  or  an  ^ngcwrgecjL  ^tate  of  the  pujiaionary  organs  wit!} 
biood« 

The  symptoms  at  this  ^xiticg-l  cpnjupctujre  ^re  materially  ^\{i 
jFeivent.  Now  we  I^ave  aH  t^^  n^ap^Epst^jtipp?  pf  ^  interruptec^ 
and  defeptive  circuliatiop.  The  li^s:^  logfJed  apd  oppressed, 
y^ry  imperfectly  exeqi^te  tljiey^  function;?.  Th|e  cpippl^xioa  i^ 
mottled,  and  the  checks  ,|i^ve  ^  ckpumscjribed  ^psh,  wi^  som;^ 
Wxti^re  pf  liyidness.  'J?t|e  eyes  ^re  promiu^^nj:  ai;id  inflan^ed. 
The  pfipil  i3  often  wid:^ly  dilai^d  i  ^l^tj^aided  by  an,  expressipi^  of 
fip^mtpna^^ce  lyi^d,  hafiga^d,  ^  gfl^tly.  f  he  ye^piratidq  if 
^3^c^edipg|y:iaJbprlQusA^i,tl^.^,iiiira,njd  disturbed  pnlse;,  or  th^ 
c^ikl,  sinking  i^niqler  Uie  djspa^^  jiaf  its  breatJpji)g  jc^jther  mpu^ 
^r^nquil,  with  a  weak  ^^id  irre^i^lac  ci,rci4^ioa. 

The  symptoms  in  these  difnirent  states  of  th.e  lungs  are  so 
^nalqgous^  that  it  is  not  easy  to  establish^  in  all  instances,  satis* 
factorily,  ^  diagposii^:  bujt^  though  difficult,  it  i;?  ^,  point  ^pf 
spme  consequence  to  hp  determined,  ^s  the  treatment  m  every 
respect  is  not  precisely  the  jsap^e.  ^q  arriy^  at  a  j^ust  cpncli^t 
sion»  we  must  ta^  iqtp  vipw  ^1)  t;be  qiripui^^aQG^s  ^pertain<| 
ing  to  the  pase  in  its  severaji  $t^g^S9  .33  we^l  as  the  existing 
ap{)earan<?es«  ^ 

.  Pf  t^^e  nature  pjf  broncl^itii?,^  and  ^pepigiJIy  of  that  form  of  it 
which  resembles  catarrhus  sufFocativus, — or,  in.  other  word^^ 
Tvhen  it  prpceeds  fj^om,  cpllectipnn  ,pf  phl^go??  or  mijcus,  or 
lymph*  iff  tj^e  bronchigB  pr  pulmppary  cells,--I  hiaye  mostljj 
^und  that;  the  oa^se  ba3  h&d  its  grigip  in  i^atarrh}  and  which  ha;^ 
rw  ?.  course  mprj?  tha^n  Qrd.inarijy  pcotrj^pted.  Thprp  is  also  aik 
tjtije  tim^  gre^fer  or  1|bs;|  discharge  ^cifx  thp  lungs,,  or  at  leasj^ 
evidence  of  heav]^  acc^p:^^Ji;*tipn9.  of  naattpr,  lyith  ap  ipabilitjf 
to  tbrw  it  up.;  and  to  which  may  bis  .aoded*  that  the  pulse  i&. 
lang^iid^i  fuod  the  surface  cold  and  clammy.  Bu/by  occasioned  by 
sanguineous  congest;ipUpi  however  opprps$ive  the  dyspnoea  ma^ 
b^j  i}^V,Q  i^  liJttlp  pr  wo.ppMgh  or  pitufctoj^s  di^ch^rge;  and,  wh#j| 
b  irftrydt^tisiotiviei'an'eatire  absence  of  tbe  wJieeising)  so.  general 
a  symptoi)[^  in.  the  first  pase.  The  respiration^  howevpf,  is  singui 
»#.  hM^ripd.  p^^ting,,  ^4  JabP.ripii;?^  Tifafe  puls/B,  top,:  is  fqJJ^ 
though  irregujar  and  distucbid^  and  v^ry  readily  compDeAsibla* 
Gases  of  this  sort,  moreoter,  are  apt  chiefly  to  occur  in  florid  an(^ 
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)plethoric  children  ;  or,  as  I  have  seen,  in  dttbetljr  tRe'  reverse^ 
the  weak  and  valetudinary ;  and  genersdly  this  condition  is  dis- 
closed  at  an  earlier  period  in  the  disease. 

The  indication  now,' in  each  shape  of  croup,  is  to  relieve  the 
longs  of  oppression,  and  to  re-establish  a  free  and  equable  cir- 
culation. To  elTect  these  purposes,  the  child  should  be  phiced 
in  a  warm  bath,  and,  while  there,  copiously  vomited  by  an  active 
and  stimulating  emetic.  The  sulphate  of  zinc  has  been  recom- 
mended, and  IS  useful,  though  the  tartarized  antimony,,  with 
calomel  and  ipecacuanha,  or  the  juice  of  garlic  or  onion,  is 
preferable.* 

But,  in  the  second  case,  having  pursued  the  same  measures, 
ve  are  also  very  cautiously  to  draw  blood ;  taking  away  a  little 
at  once,  suppress  the  flow,  and  watch  the  effect  on  the  system. 
Being  beneficial,  we  may  renew  the  bleeding  from  thne  to 
time,  till  our  views  in  this  respect  are  attained. 

The  necessity  of  such  extreme  circumspection  in  the  use  of 
the  remedy  in  this  case,  is  readily  explained.  Engorgement  of 
the  great  viscera,  and  especially  the  lungs,  takes  out  of  the 
l^neral  circulation  such  a  large  portion  of  blood,  and  confines 
It  so  closely  in  the  part,  that  any  considerable  loss  by  venesec- 
tion is  very  sensibly  felt,  creating,  in  some  instances,*  prompt 
and  irreparable  exnaustion. 

Where  the  lancet  is  altogether  forbidden,  cups  or  leeches  may 
be  substituted,  and  will  be  most  serviceable  on  the  back. 

^  In  each  species  of  the  disease,  the  vesicating  applications  are 
highly  important  remedies.  The  blister  should  be  put  over  the 
breast ;  or,  if  the  case  be  so  urgent  as  not  to  admit  of  delay, 
some  means  of  more  prompt  vesication  may  be  resorted  to, — as 
cloths  wrung  out  of  hot  water,  or,  what  perhaps  is  better,  pled- 
gets of  lint  dipped  in  a  decoction  of  cantbarides,.made  with  the 
spirit  of  turpentine. 

The  subsequent  treatment  consists  principally  of  the'  pretty 
constant  use  of  expectorants ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  antimo* 
nial  wine,  the  oxymel  or  vinegar  of  squills,  the  decoction  of 
Seneka-snake  root,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  the 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  will  answer  exceedingly  well..  The 
hive  syrup  is  here  a  very  useful  preparation,  f 


*  Theie  latter  ara  Tery  certain  and  active  emetics,  and  will  fteqaenUy  i 
eeed  in  exciting  vomitmg  when  the  officinal  articles  have  failed^ 

t  This  is  a  prescription  of  Professo^oxe,  which  I  have  reason  to  believe  has 
justly  acquired  great  popularity  in  the  tteatment  of  croup.  It  is  prepared  agtee- 
ably  to  the  followinff  formula ;  and  the  dose  is  about  a  teapspoonnil  ht  a  child  of 
one  or  two  years  old, 

Smjpms  SeOkt  CMii|wst<iis«— R.  Seneka  si»ke-root,  bruised;  Squills,  dried  and 
Uujbed,  a  ftss.;  Water,  ft  8.  BoU  together  over  a  slow  lire,  until  the  water  is 
naif  consumed ;  strain  off  the  liquor,  and  add,  Strained  honey,  ft  4.  Boil  them 
iMsether  to  six  pounds,  or  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup ;  add  to  every  pound  oi, 
this  syfup,  sixteen  grainrof  tartar  emetic,— that  is,  one  grain  to  the  ounce. 

SesAmtriemDi^pmtttrift  4tbcdtt.  p.SiX 
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'"'  Much  may  also  be  expected,  in  sotne  instances,  #oni  the  li« 
beral  exhibition  of  calomel.  At  sdl  times  an  exceedingly  active 
expectorant, — by  which  I  mean  whatever  enables  the  bronchial 
structure  to  disengage  and  expel  an  oppressive  load  of  matter, 
•—it  seems,  under  these  circumstances,  occasionally  to  operate 
with  really  a  specific  efficacy.  There  are  some,  indeed,  of  the 
respectable  practitioners,  both  of  this  country  and  of  Europe, 
who  trust  almost  exclusively  to  it.    .     . 

'  Calomel  was  originally  employed  in  croup  by  the  late  Dr. 
Kuhn,  of  this  city,  who  prescribed  it  so  early  as  the  year  1770. 
The  Scotch  physicians  are  devoted  to  the  remedy,  and  consider 
it  almost  infallible;  or  such  rather  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of 
some  of  the  most  distingdished  of  thtir  writers,  oy  one  of 
them  it  is  said,  ^'  that,  in  every  case  Where  it  was  employed 
|>revious  to  the  occurrence  of  the  lividness  of  the  lips  and  other 
mortal  sjrmptoms,  it  has  completely  succeeded,  both  in  curing 
the  disease  and  in  preventing  any  shock  to  the  child* s  constitu- 
tion.'* His^manner  of  exhibiting  calomel  would  appear  dar- 
ing, even  to  rashness,  were  we  not  acquainted  with  the  insensi- 
bility of  the  system  in  this  disease  to  remedial  impressions  of 
every  description*  To  a  child  of  two  years  old,  he  has  given 
upwards  of  one  huildred  grains  in  twenty ^four  hours. 
'With  Dr.  Hamilton,  to  whom  I  have  alluded,  the  professor 
of  midwifery  at  Edinburgh,  I  am  acquainted,  and,  from  his  high 
standing  and  character,  I  entertain  not  the  slightest  doubt,  with 
some  allowance  for  an  undue  enthusiasm  of  expression,  of  the 
v^city  of  these  representations.  Nevertheless,  I  will  not  take 
upon  myself  to  support  or  recommend  his  practice.  The  mode 
wnich  1  have  suggested  of  managing  this  disease,  (at  least  as  it 
appears  in  this  country,)  I  must  think  decidedly  more  effectual, 
and  certainly  less  hazardous,  as  well  as  repugnant,  to  popular 
prejudices. 

In  the  preceding  history ^  I  have  delivered,  very  concisely, 
some  account  of  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  croup.  It  re- 
sults from  what  has  been  said,  that  I  consider  it  at  first  .as  a 
spasmodic  or  inflammatory  affection  of  the  larynx ;  and  in  its  sub- 
sequent stages  as  one  or  the  other  of  the  forms  of  peripneumonia 
riotha, — either  a  congestion  of  the  lungs  with  mucus  or  lympb» 
or  with  blood.  The  former  I  believe  to  be  by  far  the  most 
common  occurrence,  or  usual  shape,  of  the  disease. 

The  practice  appropriate  to  the  several  circumstances  qf 
croup,  I  have  also  endeavoured  to  point  out  with  some  degree 
of  precision. 

It  will  be  perceivied  that,  in  relation  to  the  latter  stages  of  tine 
disease,  while  I  maintain  that  the  lungs  are  affected  differently 
in  some  ca^es,'  the  only  distinction  in  the  treatment  suggestedf^ 
is  the  limitatioa  of  bleeding  to  the  apoplectic  condition  of  these 
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9r^jS^^    Tf^^Hgk  I  bpld  the  pther  st^  ^o.be  ass^t^illgr  htpr^ 
C^ili!^  aa4  h^K)<y9  Qi^igin^ly  of  an  inflammatory  cbara^er,  st;ii/^ 

{'rpjpo  the  e^rly  depletory  measures  generally  pursued,  such  n.9 
9mffer  e^v^tjs.  We  ba,yQ^  on  the  contrar^^  at  this  time,  a^  iti^ 
prooj^pjb/.^fi^siai^s  or  e^udations^^  ojb^tructiog  respiration*  YeU 
TffbfSfi^r^  there  is  rei^spn  tp  suppose  a  rismnant  of  infiamm^ticm^ 
iopjQ^  Wading,  ^t  all  evjents,  n^ipy  be,  ^nd  ovight  tp  be,  pif5% 

Wbi^t,  00  the  whole,  I  wish  especially  to  call  attemi^on  to^  is 
the  ¥jew  ii^hlch  has  been  presented  of  the  nature  of  croup  i,t  9jt 
aavanced  p^iod.  It  is  interesting,  not  as  mere  theory,  bul^  sp 
IgiujijDg  tp,  ti^  pfa^qtical  improveipent  on  which  I  h^ve  dweU, 
Thpugh  f  ot  g^ii^rajly  entertained  or  adopted,  it  is  infi^t  fully 
^tapfistbed,  ^  weU  by  the  phenomena  of  the  disease  ^Irea^y 
UQti(:efd,  as,  l^y  ^s^^tions.  To  t^is  point  wo  l^ave,  to  ^  9^^tfu^ 
^:ft;eHt,  the  testimony  of  Ch^yne,  who  has.  written  with  <^^i4t][ 
0^  t\t^  dy^ei^,  ^nd  tpe  still  iiigher  authority  of  Baillie^r-npt  %f 
motion  otbejr  nam^a  of  Iqss  distinctipny-raU  which  pas  bc^ii 
cqji^xx^ed  by  dissections  cpndifcte^  ip  tif^^  couMtry,^ 

i^ot  a  little  is  said  of  ^he  exi^tenpe  pf  a  ipembraiDf  i^  tj|^ 
kjtynx,  and  to  ^hich  so>  ptu^h.  i^i^pribed  in  occasipnic^  d^#^ 
that  an  operation  ij|as  b^fi  pcoppsed,  and  evon  prac^a^^  fo^f 
itfi  remojifal,  That  it  does  oc^ippally  exist,  canpot  ^  4^i|i^» 
^ongh  I  suf^pect  rarely,  as  I  n^ver  met  i^itb  ijt  in  my Tepe9fe4 
^A^aminations  for  this  piirpp^e. 

.  The  appearances  II  haye  ob^rved  iii  dissections  relating  ^ 
t)ie  larynx,  were  slight  m^ks  of  inflammation,  with  more  or 
less  pf  mvcus,  such  as  is  formi^d  by  ^1)  the  secreting  su^f^cea, 
yVhy  l^ave  not  seen  the  membranovis  production^  i^  |p^rh^)# 
susceptible  of  explanation.  Tl'o  tijnfo^  put  coagulable  lyqdjj^  of 
^hich  it  IS  composed;^  reqifire^  the  Vi^ssels  to  be  highly  ^^qt^^ 
a  state  which,  by  the  copious  depletion  adopted  in  tb<^  P^^^ 
that  ^^we.updjBT  ipy  nptic^,  nra<|  probably  prevented^ 

',"   I   •! ..  .  *..   1        ..  I"    '  '  -J  ■  . —  ''".■■■■■■     ■/..  >fi  "■    '  j'l.'U'rtjf 

*  NeiUier  of  these  writers,  hywever,  ha?e  noticed  the  fipopl^ctic  stat^  of  the 
liingfl.  The  venerabte  Dr.  Bafrd^  of  New^York,  who  was  amdDg  the  very  Unt'to 
adupt  a  anrntt  p^QkK^  of  cronp,  lays^  in  hh  Batay  on  the  tniijecty  pnbiiiheil 
y  the  y^ar  J771,  tljaj  h^  h^  f^ppd  the  ppjiiiowury  qrg^ns  so.  dap^e  ao^^^Ji^f 
rrpm  sanguineous  eongeation,  that  yiey  exhibitied  ^he  appearance  of  the  struotHre 
•rthe  Uyer.  '•••■•''•  f     -      -.  » •     ' 

6allifl,in1iUAforliidAdiatQnjiy  tcJls^uS)  <f  that,  whea the ituMrjoenbraiiedf 
the  trachea  is  inttai^^,  jt  iq  sof^etipafisjined,  wHta.layejp  a£,  ^  j^c^pw^h  pfllpy 
flatter.  Ti^is  does  not  fidhere  very  firmlv  to. the  inner  membrape,,  bat  n^yi  oe 
easily  separated.'  It  extiends  from  thtf  upper  part  of  the  cavity  dfth^  laryni/into 
the,9iDaU  ibmoches.  oftbtt  ti  acfa«a,  which  are  diattibated  through  the  itabsli|ttea  of 
the  luogs.  There  it,  at  the  same  time,  a  good  deal  of  mucns  in  tf^  M^f^^fk^M^ 
its  branches,  togetl^er  with  a  ipixture  of  pus.  Tl|i^  ^s  th^  appearai^^  ott^^  in- 
wde  of  the  trachea,  .in  patients  who  have  died  from  the  croup;* ' 'Cli^yne's  account 
of  itfae  patt  inorUm  appearaneeft  in  the  disease  sd  olotely  reMmUea  sstm  precadiogf, 
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'*  Sreh,  hdw^kty  lteV6  Vire  stisHrdS  oif  *i&  esiiftehd^,  I  db  h6t 
^fcriow  th4t,  in  Ordinary  cis6s,  the  ifpefatfbn  x^^bWd 'do  tnttrfe  than 
protrat/t  life.  The  di'dea^  at  thlstiiriifd  haiS  reacted  thie  luiigs; 
«ttd  hettce  no  relief  iti  this  wa^ritititd  'be  etpecM.  VStlt'does 
•Jidtoethiies  iiappen,  though  sfeldo^,  ttiat  it  Is  V6^rt6tfefd  to  thb 
larynx,  and  that  respiration  iha^  b6  ^6  6bstriicted  by  ttte  ifletW- 
tMihi  atldded  to,  or  frorti  «fi  accfathhla^tiort  of  Wiwjus,  a^  to 
ttr6ateri  the  immediate  extirtction  6f  life.  By  thb  r^taotdi  6f 
pe  iiredhartical  impediment,  an  ttpferdtiibti  ttigflft  b6\ls^fu1,  dhd 
has  actually  proved  so  in  two  tf ases  t^c6td^A  in  the'  foy^tgii 
Journals,  in  which  relief  ti^as  iristaiitiyaflford^d,  and  bitilnUtdy 
l-tec^erie^  took  place.  I  have  not**  in  fti^  pbk^e^sibti  a  drk^ng 
teettifced  by  my  friend  the  late  ^rbfessdr  Ddr^ey,  fepfefefehtinl 
tWe  twetabrane  in  a  position  c6tiipleteTy  to  intercept  thd  p&Ssagfe 
t#4i?i^  to  the  lungs;  and  whifch,  had  tt  been  df^ placed  by  kh 
t^ffehrflbrt ,  as  he  strenuously  j^roTpo^idd,  'the  driM  vrbuM  probably 
have  been  preser'eed. 

Ift  Ihe  estimate  tit  tWift  resbui»ee  6f  bur  art,  ^e  bbght,  ifidre^ 
tJve^j  •ndt  td  oveil6dk  'thefefc't  bf  ttite  ^trikihg^flfefct>  W  ttlhi- 
felWes,  from  the  exptflsion  of  tWe  YneriibriYie  bjr  yblriitir^  or 
^^ugbi/ig,  and  ^on:iet1mes  \ti  a  ^te  of  things,  to6,  t'he  nffb^  cri^ 
tiiiaf  atid  alarming.  Y6t  it  seenl^  that  'the  cJpfe^kilbiftf,  ;on  tti^ 
whole,  is  deemed  a  very  desperate  and  precarious  expediedi,  t6 
Tte  lield  in  reserve  oniy  fd^  the  extretrte^st  emergeliciesi,  and 
^l^hfere  comofron  measures  have  alt6g€^hef  fatted, 

T^b  causes  have  conspireA  to  t'erfder  croup,  which  js  hot 
tteceirsarily  a  fa^  disease,  so  mudi  6b;  that  it  is  plaeed  by  s6m^ 
#i*iters  evert  atfroVi^  the  tpptdbria  iftitd^iebrum^  ahd  by  tndst 
pfeetftJohfers  h  6o*sidere*k  highly  6bstifial!e  and  daligerbus  af- 
ii^ttoh.  The  ISirtst  is  ah  erroneotte  notion  regarding  its  patho- 
logy ;tihd  ithe  $econd|  the  careless  and  feeble  mode  in  which  it 
te^otimdoniy  managed. 

Ah  imphression  altoost  universally  pre^^aife,  that  children^ 
##itog  to  ^n  extreme  delicacy  and  IVailty  6f  c6nsiitiition,  cah- 
h&i  bfeat  any  very  vigorous  impression  frofh  remedies^.  As  a 
ilMttiral  consequende  of  ^ch  an  opinion,  the  geheral  practice  in 
iheii^  e^mplaints  is  extreme ly  inert ;  exactly,  indeed,  of  that 
kind  whicn  ba^  been  facetiously  described  as  observing  a  strict 
Mfoftirslltv  between  the  patient  and  the  disease,  heit}ier  declar-^ 
Jfig^r  the  one  nor  the  otheh 

-  ^f  no  narrow  br  partial  observation,  I  am  thoi'bugWy  per- 
M'a<$6d  that  the  very  contrary  bf  this  opinion  is  true.  Vlhildreh^ 
I^  Ite^  remarked,  display  an  uneomtfion  tehacity  of  life  and 
strength  of  constitution.  They  often  survive  bncter  circum^ 
stances  which  destroy  adults.  They  have  been  found  living  at 
the  breasts  of  their  mothers  who  had  perished  by  exposure  to 
cold,  as  is  recorded  by  travellers  and  other  writers.    They 
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confemed)^  resist  conts^ion  better  tbaa  grown  people;  .Md, 
when  attacked,  more  certainly  recover,  not  only  trom  diseases 
of  this  description,  but  from  all  others,  when  properly  treated. 

Nor  is  this  all.  They  sustain  better  the  operation  of  the  most 
active  remedies,  as  vomiting,  purging,  sweating,  blistering, 
and,  I  add  without  hesitation,  bleedmg. 

During  the  growth  of  the  body,  the  fluids,  in  relation  to  the 
solids,  are  lai^er  in  proportion,  as  is  distinctly  proved.  This 
fulness  of  their  vessels  and  greater  excitability  of  system,  render 
children  peculiarly  liable  to  inflammatory  attacks*  Nearly  all 
their  complaints  partake  of  this  character. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  they  require  oftener  to  be  bled ; 
and  my  own  experience  convinces  me  that  venesection  may  be 
resorted  to  in  their  cases  with  more  safety,  and  decidedly 
greater  advantage.  No  one  who  is  conversant  with  their  dis* 
eases,  and  has  practised  venesection  much  in  them,  can  with- 
hold his  assent  from  the  accuracy  of  this  statement. 

Endowed  with  superior  vital  energies,  children  have,  more- 
over, very  extraordinary  recuperative  powers.  They  notori- 
ously recover  more  speedily  from  wounds  and  injuries,  and 
surgical  operations;  and  recruit  with  greater  rapidity,  after 
being  reduced  either  by  disease  or  by  remedies  of  any  descrip* 
tion. 

It  is  on  this  account  that,  while  there  is  any  indication  of 
life,  however  discouraging  the  appearances  may  be,  we  ought 
never  to  view  the  case  of  a  child  in  an  acute  disease  as  altoge- 
ther desperate ;  but,  still  retaining  some  hope,  to  continue  to 
minister  to  the  restorative  principle  of  the. constitution:  and>  - 
were  this  course  generally  pursued,  I  am  persuaded  that  we 
should  not  unfrequenily  be  rewarded  by  such  cures  as  reflect 
lustre  on  the  art,  and  give  to  our  skill  a  glorious  triumph..        , 

To  do  this,  however,  in  the  disease  before  us,  the  practice 
must  be  prompt  and  energetic,  and. our  attendance  unremitted 
till  relief  is  afforded.  It  is  a  rule  with  me  never  to  leave  a- 
child,  in  croup,  till  the  alarming  symptoms  are  over.  This  great 
degree  of  vigilance  and  attention  are  necessary,  from  the  rapid 
.  career  of  the  disease,  and  not  less  from  the  extreme  and  peculiar 
uncertainty  of  the  operation  of  our  remedies  in  it. 

As  a  most  formidable  enemy  in  all  its  presentations,  it  should 
be  attacked  early,  vigorously,  and  on  the  very  outworks.  Delay 
never  fails  to  invi^orat^  its  force ;  and,  when,  permitted  to. get 
possession  of  the  citadel,  or,  in  other  words,  a  firm  hold  of  the 
system,  we  shall  find  it  always  difficult,  and  often  utterly  iin* 
practicable,  to  dislodge  it.     . 
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**1  would  bave  tten  know.  that»  thonl^h  I  nprehend  the  easlc  Musin^  o?er  of  the  eaiue»  of  thinxt 
**  by  aseribing  them  to  secret  aad  hidden  vertnes  and  properties ;  (for  this  hath  arrested  and  laid 
**  atileepe  all  tme  enquiry  and  indications ;)  yet  f  doe  not  nnderstand  bnt  that,  In  the  practical 
**  part  of  luiowledge^  much  wUl  be  left  to  experience  iiQd  probation,  wberennto  indication  cannot 
*  «o  folly  reach :  and  this  not  only  in  specie,  but  iu  individuo.    Yet  it  was  well  said,  Figre^scire 


An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of^rawl^  Caleulu$i  and 
other  Diaeases  connected  with  a  deranged  Operation  of  the  Urinary 

►  Organs.  By  .Willi ah  Frout,  m.d.  p.r.s.  8fO.  pp.  227 .*« 
London :  Baldwin^  Cradock,  and  Joj.    1821; 

I^HE  autiior  of  the  present  volume,  it  is  6aid  in  the  Preface, 
^  has  been  in  the  habit,  for  many  years,  of  closely  attending 
to  the  diseases-  of  the  urine;  and  this  work  exhibits  an  outline 
ot  his  observations  on  the  subject.  '*  With  his  own  observa- 
tions/' the  author  adds,  ^^  the  principal  facts  and  opinions  of 
others  have  been' likewise  incorporated;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  avoid  controversy,  whatever  appeared  doubtful  has 
been  in  general  omitted  without  remark.  It  was  hjs  original 
intention  to  prefix  an  historical  introduction  respecting  the 
urine,  with  a  detailed  account  of  the  chemical  experiments  on 
w(ucb  many  of  his  peculiar  views  are  founded ;  but,  upon  re- 
flection, he  was  induced  to  relinquish  both  these  objects  for  the 
present,  and  to  confine  his  attention  chiefly  to  practical  points. 
Chemical  details  could  not,  indeed,  be  altogether  avoided,  be- 
cause chemistry  constitutes  the  very  basis  on  which  the  whole 
superstructure  is  founded  :  care,  however,  has  been  taken  to 
render  them  as  plain  and  concise  as  possible,  and  thus  to  pre*, 
sent  such  a  view  of  this  part  of  the  inquiry  as  may  be  intelligible 
to  the  general  reader.  To  establish  new  views  on  medical  sub- 
jects, is  almost  too  much  for  an  individual  to  hope.  The  author, 
NO.  267.  3d 
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therefore,  has  chiefly  confined  himself  to  illustration;  amf^ 
leaving  it  tq  the  profession  at  large  to  establish  his  conclusions,, 
(if  they  are  capaU)le  of  being  established,)  rests  in  the  mean 
time  perfectly  satisfied  that  justice  will  be  done  to  his  attempts." 
The  task  of  the  reviewer  ou  this  occasion  is  a  very  simple  and 
easy  one :  he  has  but  little  to  do  with  criticism ;  he  will  best 
perform  his  duty  by  giving  as  perspicuous  an  account  of  the 
author^s  illustrations^  or  observations  of  facts,  as  his  abilities 
will  permit;  but,  as  the  space  consigned  to  him  will  not  allbw 
of  a  comprehensive  exposition  of  those  observations,  he  must 
endeavour  to  present  such  a  view  of  them  as  will  |how  the 
principal  points  of  the  evidence  on  which  the  author's  inferences 
are  established :  so  that,  when  these  are  brought  forward  as  the 
most  probable  inferences, — as  they  appear  to  be, — the  reader 
of  this  abstract  may  recognize  them  to  be  such.  The  facts  re- 
lated are  to  a  considerable  extent  original :  their  ereat  import- 
ance will  be  best  proved  by  showing  how  fertile  they  have 
already  been  rendered,  by  the  reflections  of  the  author,  in  ap- 
parently  useful  pathological  inferences  and  indications  for  the 
practice  of  medicine. 

The  work  commences  with  an  '^  Introduction;^'  in  w^hich 
the  author  presents  a  contrasted  view  of  the  elementary  princi- 
ples of  the  human  urine  and  blood.  After  giving  a  description 
of  the  properties  of  these  fluids,  the  author  cues  Berzelius's 
account  of  the  relative  proportion  of  the  several  elements  (as 
far  as  properly  regards  the  fluid  in  question,)  in  the  urine  ^ 
which  is  as  follows : 

Water 933*0a 

•S^  ^. /^Urea 30*ia 

SgJ  \Litbicacid  •••.••• —••••....•...•         1*00 

1  S  '^  \  ^^^^  lactic  acid,  lactate  of  ammonia,  and  ani-  I  1 7.  i  > 
•§  I'i  i  mal  matters  not  separable  from  these  ....  \  l/'i^ 
<'o  ^v.Muca8  of  the  bladder  ..-..•••......-.....  -32 

tr.      /"Sulphate  of  potash  ••••••• ••••••^•,        371 

^   I  — -  of  soda  .,•..,.••••.•..•........    3*l6 

V   1  Phosphate  of  soda, •• .•••••••••••.••    2*94 

•g^    1  ,  of  ammonia.,,.,...^. .•....«...        1-65 

*•§  \  Muriate  of  soda  ••••..• ..«.....•.—        4*45 

*      I -— of  ammonia... .....•«.• 1*50 

^      ff  Earthy  phosphate^  with  a  trace  of  flnate  of  Hme        t*00 
'      VSilcx,. k. ••...•••.• ^ -OS 


1000*00 
Healthy  urine,  when  first  voided,  reddens  litmus  paper ;  and 
has,  therefore,  been  generally  considered  as  containing  a  free 
acid.    Its  specific  gravity  has  been  estimiated,  at  a  mean,  to  be 
a)>out  1*0125. 
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'  Besides  the  principles  just  designated  as  the  constituents  of 
4ieaithy  urine,  this  fluid  contains  others,  some  of  whiqh,  as 
Weil  as  s(Mne  of  those  of  healthy  wriney  do  not  manifest  them- 
selves in  the  blood.  These  relations  ^re  ^t>wn  at  one  view  iu 
the  following  tabular  arrangement  of  the  constituents  of  the 
several  fluids.  ^ 


Blood  contains 

Water 

AlbomeD,  ^brin,  red 
particles 


l^actic  acid,  and  its 
accompanjiog  ani* 
mal  matters 


Sulphur.  Phosphorus. 
Muriatic  acid. 
Fluorine  ? 


Potas^fa.   Soda.  Lime. 
Magnesia.  Silex  ? 


Water 


Healthy, 


Urine  contains, 


Urea 
Litbic  acid 


Lactic  acid,  and  its 
accompanying  ani* 
roal  mattery 

Mucus  of  the  bladder 


Sulphuric  acid 

Phosphoric  acid 

Muriatic  acid 

Fluoric  acid? 
Potash,    Soda.     Am. 

monia.  Lime.  Mag. 

nesia.    Silex  ? 


Diseased^ 

Albumen.    Fibrin, 
Red  particles. 


Nitric  acid.  Erjihrtc 
acid.  Purpuric  acid;. 
Oxalic  acid.  Ben. 
zoic  acid.  Carbonic 
acid.  Also  xanthic 
oxide.  Cystic 
ide.  Sugar. 
fiiie. 


ox- 


Pus. 


Having  adduced  those  preliminary  general  observations,  the 
author  considers,  in  a  particular  manner,  the  properties  of  the 
several  constituents  of  the  urine,  and  tlie  various  conditions 
under  which  they  present  themselves.  The  water  may  exist  in 
an  increased  or  a  lessened  quantity  in  regard  to  the  whole  or 
part  of  the  rest  of  the  constituents,  or  its  quantity  may  vary 
from  the  ordinary  state  with  a  correspondent  variation  of  that 
of  the  whole  or  part  of  the  other  elements^  Urine  containing 
an  increased  proportion  of  water,  is  usually  limpid  and  colour- 
less, and  may  be  easily  known  by  its  low  specific  gravity. 

Albumen,  fibrin,  and  the  red  particles,  as  already  remarked, 
only  appear  in  certain  diseases.  The  albuminous  matter  is 
usually  more  analogous  to  that  of  the  chyle  than  that  of  th^ 
ijlood  :  this  curious  fact  will  be  noticed  more  particularly  •here- 
after.    "  Urine  containing  chylous  albumen  is  generally  pale^ 

3  d2 
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coloured,  and,  ot\  being  expoited  to  a  temperature  of  albbut 
150^,  becomes  opaque,  and  deposits  this  principle  iu  a  coaguu 
lated  state*  The  effect  is  increased  by  the  addition  of  an  acid, 
especially  the  nitric  acid  ;  but  the  most  delicate  test  of  albuiDen 
is  dilute  acetic  acid,  and  the  prussiate  of  potash.  Bloody  urine 
is,  of  course,  likewise  albuminous;  but  is  always  more  or  less 
of  a  dark  colour." 

Urea  is  formed  in  the  kidney,  of  some  of  the  constituents  pf 
the  blood.  Dr.  Prout  says,  .<^  perhaps  ^he  albumen/'  The  co- 
lour, and  other  sensible  qualities  of  the  urine,  were  formerly 
ascribed  to  this  principle;  but  Berzelius  proved  that  it  is  co- 
lourless, and  Dr.  Prout  has  shown*  that  it  has  no  remarkable 
smell  or  taste*  It  commonly  assumes  the  form  of  a  four-sided 
prism.  Its  crystals  are  pellucid  and  colourless^  and  have  a 
alight  pearly  lustre.  The  specifrc  gravity  of  its  crystals  is 
about  1«S50.  Water  at  60^  dissolves  more  than  its  own  weight 
of  urea. 

^VAn  excess  of  urea  in  the  urine  seems  to  be  characteristic  of  a 
peculiar  form  of  disease,  to  be  described  hereafter.  The  mode  which 
I  commonly  use  to  detect  an  excess,  is  to  put  a  little  of  the  urioe  into 
a  watch-glass,  and  add  to  it  carefully  nearly  ap  equal  quantity  of 
pure  nitric  acid,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  acid  shall  subside  to  Che 
lower  part  of  the  glass,  from  its  greater  specific  gravity,  and  allow  the 
urioe  to  float  above  it.  If  spontaneous  crystallization  takes  place,  an 
excess  of  urea  is  indicated  ;  and  the  difference  of  excess  can  be  infer- 
red, near  enough  for  practical  purposes,  by  the  greater  or  less  time 
which  elapses  before  the  crystallization  takes  place,  which  time  may 
vary  from  a  lew  minutes  to  two  or  three  hours.  Such  urine  is  com- 
monly, but  not  always,  of  a  pale  colour." 

Dr.  Prout  says,  he  k^ows  of  no  disease  characterized  by  a 
diminished  proportion  of  urea.  In  diabetes  very  little  is  pre- 
sent, but  the  other  saline  principles  are  also  relatively  deficient* 

LithtCf  or  uric^  acid,  though  not  found  in  the  blood,  appears 
to  be  always  present  in  healthy  urine ;  and,  in  a  pathological 
point  of  view,  it  seems  to  be  the  most  important  of  its  princi- 
ples. Dr.  Prout  has  some  peculiar  opinions  respecting  the 
mode  of  it&  existence  in  healthy  urine,  and  the  modifications 
which  it  is  capable  of  undergoing,  the  arguments  for  which  be 
exposes  in  detail.  Berzelius  appears  to  consider  that  it  exists 
at  least  in  part,  in  the  urine  in  a  free  state,  and,  consequently,  , 
that  it  is  held  in  solution  merely  in  virtue  of  its  solubility  in 
water;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion*  But,  from 
its  existing  in  the  urine  in  a  greater  proportion  than  that  in 
which  it  is  soluble  in  water  in  a  free  state, — lOOO  paits  of  urioe 
containing  one  part  of  lithic  acid,  accoiding  to  Berzelius;  and 

.   *  MaHco-Clwwrgkal  TrmuaQtUmSf  mu  p.  d^9. 
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ime  part  i]|' this  acid  requiring  at  least  1720  parts  of  water  at 
GO'o  (at  which  temperature  uric  acid  is  not  precipitated  from 
healthy  urine,)  to  dissolve.it,  according  to  Dr.  Henry,  and 
(Hi  least  .10,00QtiineS)  according  to  Dr.  Prout, — and  from  seve* 
ral  other  reasons,  some  of  which  are  the  results  of  his  proper 
experiments,  Dr.  Prout  infers,  as  a  probability,  that  the  lithic 
acid  in  healthy  urine  exists  in  a  state  of  combination  with  am- 
monia, (which  combination  is  much  more  soluble  than  free 
lithic  acid,)  and  that  in  reality  urine  contains  no  uncombined 
acid  at  all. 

.  Litliic  acid  combined  with  diluted  nitric  acid  forms  what 
Brugnatelli  described  as  a  peculiar  acid, under  the  term  erythric 
tu;£(^ ;  this  compound  may  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  pellucid 
;€olouriess  crystals.  The  addition  of  ammonia  to  a  solution  of 
Ihese-crystals,  produces  a  fine  purple  colour;  the  same  soluticMi 
treated  with  potash  and  sulphuric  acid,  in  away  formerly  de^ 
scribed  by  Dr.  Prout,  (Philos.  Transdc.  1818,)  produces 
purpuric  acid  J  which  assumes  the  form  of  a  yellowish  or  creaoK- 
coloured  powder^  Such  changes  in  the  urine  sometimes  hap- 
pen, in  certain  diseases,  **  either  by  the  action  of  the  kidney, 
43r  the  natural  operation  of  the  various  principles  existing  in  the 
urine  upon  one  another;"  the  mode  of  which  operation  Dr» 
Prout  proceeds  to  attempt  to  explain.  The  amor{Aoas,  or 
uncrystalized,  sediments,  usually  denominated  pink  and  /a* 
teritious  sediments,  and  supposed  by  Mr.  Proust  to  constitute  a 
peculiar  acid^  which  he  named  rosacic,  have  been  found  by  Dr. 
Prout  to  consist  essentially  of  the  liihate  of  amnwnia^  and 
sometimes  of  the  lithate  of  soda ;  and  he  considers  that  they  owe 
their  colour  partly  Jio  the  colouring  matter  of  the  urine,  (to  be 
<lescribed  hereafter,)  and  partly  (in  some  instances  almost  et^ 
tirely,)  to  the  purpurates  of  the  same  bases.  The  reasons  on 
.which  those  inferences  are  founded  are  given  in  detail,  and  they 
:are  such  as  renders  the  truth  of  the  author^s  inferences  in  tte 
highest  degree  probable ;  but  it  cannot  be  absolutely  proved, 
^because  tlie  proportion  in  .which  the  alkaline  purpurates  exist 
in  the  amorpKous  sedinrtents-r-admitting  their  existence — is  too 
^mall  to  permit  them  to  be  separated  so  that  their  presence  may 
be  demonstrated.  * 

.  In  spiaae  forms  of  disease.  Dr.  Prout  says,  the  nrine  does 
j'eaiiy  contain  an  uncombined  acid,  (which  will  be  pointed  out 
hereafter;)  and  in  this  case  the  lithate  of  ammonia  is  dccom^ 
iposed)  and  the  lithic  acid  deposited  in  a  crystalline  form,  afid 
nearly  puce ;  thus  constituting  the  disease  called  gravel.  When 
the  compounds  of  the  lithic  acid  exist  abundantly  in  the  urine, 
jthis  iuid  i&  almost  invariably  of  a  deep  colour ;  and,  if  at  the 
isamQ  time  a  free  acid  be  present,  the  urine  is  {or  the  most  pait 
jamiaiially  pellucid^  and  free  from  mucus^. 


'  ^*  In  a  paikological  pAxxt  of  Tiew,  pbosphorns  and  1(9  conptoonA 
particnlarljr  claim  onr  atteDtion.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  disease 
connected  with  the  simple  absence  of  phosphorus. and  its  compouDds 
from  the  nriae ;  though  the  existence  of  such  a  disease  is  not  improbable, 
when  we  consider  that  health  is  always  accompanied  by  the  doe  separa* 
'  tion  of  a  certain  proportion  of  these  principles,  from  theoconomy.  On 
the  contrary,  cases  where  this  acid  cibts  in  the  urine  in  a  free  state,  and 
apparently  acts  as  a  precipitant  of  the  lithic  acid,  are  by  no  means  un. 
common.  Phosphoric  acid,  however^  becomes  most  formidable  when 
the  earthy  bases,  lime  and  magnesia,  are  secreted  in  greater  abundance 
than  natural;  which,  by  combining  with  the  acid,  form  insoluble 
phosphates,  and  thus  constitute  by  far  the  most  distressing  species  of 
gravel  and  calculus.  In  healthy  urine,  this  acid,  like  the  sulphuric^ 
appears  to  ezbt  principally  in  union  with  potash,  sodaj  and  ammo- 
nia, and  partly,  perhaps,  with  lime  and  magnesia;  the  different  salts 
being,  from  the  excess  of  acid,  in  the  state  of  superphosphates.  Phos^ 
pboric  acid  is  shown  to  exist  in  the  urine,  by  its  yielding,  with  the 
nitrate  of  barytes,  a  precipitate  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  and  again  pre- 
cipitable  from  that  acid,  by  ammonia,  without  decomposition/' 

Muriatic  acid.  Muriates. — Muriatic  acid  exists  in  the  iirine; 
as  well  as  in  the  blood,  in  combination  with  soda  and  potash  : 
**  thus  appearing,"  Dr.  Prout  says,  "  to  pass  through  the  kid- 
neys unchanged.  This  acid  and  its  compounds,  in  a  patholo- 
gical point  of  view,  are,  perhaps,  to  be  considered  as  the  least 
important  existing  in  the  urine ;  no  disease  arising  from  their 
excess  or  defect  being  at  present  known. *' 

Fluoric  acid  has  been  said  by  Berzelius  to  exist  in  the  urine^ 
in  small  quantity,  combined  with  lime:  but,  Dr.  Prout  re- 
inarks  that,  as  far  as  he  knows,  this  observation  has  not  been 
verified  by  any  other  chemist. 

JSoda.  Potash.  Ammonia, — The  two  fixed  alkalies  exist  in  the 
urine,  as  well  as  in  the  blood,  in  combination  with  the  sulphu- 
ric, phosphoric,  muriatic,  and,  according  to  Berzelius,  the 
lactic,  acids.  "  Ammonia  exists  only  in  the  urine,  apparently 
in  combination  with  the  muriatic,  phosphoric,  and  lithic  acids. 
No  disease  is  known  to  arise  from  the  excess  or  defect  of  the 
fixed  alkalies ;  but  the  deposition  of  the  earthy  phosphates  in 
the  urine  is  almost  always  accompanied,  if  not  immediately 
produced,  by  an  excess  of  ammonia.  Hence,  in  a  pathological 
point  bf  view,  this  is  a  principle  of  the  greatest  importance. 
The  apparent  source  of  the  excess  of  ammonia  is  the  urea." 

Lime.  Magntsia.  Silex. — The  author's  observations  respect- 
ing these  substances  cannot  be  given  otherwise  than  in  detail. 

*^  Lime  and  magnesia  exist  both  in  the  blood  and  the  urine;  but  ia 
very  different  states.  In  the  blood,  they  appear  to  enter,  perhaps  as 
elements,  into  thQ  composition  of  the  albuminous  principles ;  and  hence 
cannot  be  obtained  without  combustion:  in  the  urine,  they  occui' 
chiefly  in  the  saline  state,  apparently,  as  before  observed,  in  union 
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^Uh  the  {>bo9plipnc'  aqd.  I.^m  not  acquainted  with  aay/diieas^  c)ia^ 
jractpri^^d  by  a  deficiency  of  these  earths  in  the  urine;  liutjtheiiiips^ 
distressing  and  dangeroMS  form  of.  calculi^us  gqv^ plaints  w  conpecito^ 
witi),  and  indeed  immediately  arises  froip>  thejr  €xces9y — 9ame[Iy»  the 
deposition  of  the  earthy  phosphates.  In  this  form  of  the  disease^  tb^ 
earthy  bases  seem  to  be  separated  in, a  much  greater  proportion  than 
usual ;  while  the  quantity  of  phosporic  acid  is  relatively  d.iminishe4« 
^his  deficiency  of  phosphoric  ^cid,  hpwerer)  does  not  Sieem.to.aris^ 
ff  om  a  deficiency  of  phosphorus,  but  f rpm  some  defect  in  the  oxygeaatiog 
operation  of  the  kidneys,  hy  which  that,  principle  is  permitted  to  pa^s 
through  them  unchanged :  for  the  urine,  under  these  cirouQistaKlc^^y 
often  seems  to  contain,  in  some  unknown  state  of  combinatiQn»  er^lK 
more  phosphorus  than  natural.  The  urea,  also,  in  this  form  of  dis- 
ease, exists  in  great  abundance;  but  in  some  peculiar  and  apparently 
imperfect  state,  by  which  it  is  rendered  extremiely  prone  to  decompq* 
sition,  and  liable  to  be  converted  into  the  carbonate  of  amaponia* 
Hence,  the  urine  in  this  disesLSe  is  either  naturally  alkaline^  or  speedi^ 
becomes  so ;  and  this  excess  of  alkali  contributes  to  the  rjapid  union  Qf 
the  earthy  bases  with  the  phosphoric  acid  present,  and  their  CQnsa« 
quent  deposition  in  the  form  of  phosphates.  Urine  containing  aa 
excess  of  the  phosph'^'tes  is  generally  of  a  pale  colour." 

^^  Silex,"  Dr.  Prout  says,  '<  has  been  stated  to  constitute  urinary 
sediments,  and  even  to  form  a  part  of  urinary  calculi  in  some  io- 
stances:  but  this  assertion  requires  to  be  better  authenticated  thim  it 
is  at  present,  before  it  can  deserve  credit.  This  earth,  however,  ordi- 
narily exists  in  the  urine  in  minute  quantity,  according  to  Berzeliua; 
/but  he  supposes  it  to  jbe  derived  from  the  water  which  we  drink,  whicii 
is  cot  improbable.^' 

As  this  part  of  thie  work  comprises  so  many  principles  which 
sire  constantly  referred  to  in  the  subsequent  divisions  of  it,  we 
.have  thought  it  necessary  to  git^e  a  coniprehensive  abstract, — 
the  means  for  testing  the  presence  of  the  principles  of  the  urine 
being  alone  wholly  unnoticed,  Jn  the  greater  number  of  in- 
stances, because  they  are,  in  these  instances,  simply  conforni-> 
able  with  the  general  principles  of  chemical  analysis  ;-r-aod  we 
shall,  for  the  same  reason,  transcribe  the  whole  of  the  autbor^s 
reflections  on  the  facts  which  have  been  passed  in  review. 

*^  From  the  preceding  sketch,  we  find  that  the  most  striking  differ, 
enccs  between  the  blood  and  the  urine,  is  the  complicated  nature  of 
the  latter.  The  astonishing  variety  of  substances  fprmed  from  such  A 
paucity  of  materials,  naturally  leads  us  to  reflect  upon  the  vast  extent 
of  the  operation  of  the  kidneys.  On  considering,  however,  a  little 
more  attentively  the  nature  of  the  operations  of  these  organs,  we  shall 
find,  as  Berzelius  has  justly  remarked,  that  acidification  constitutes 
the  chief  feature  in  them.  Thus,  the  sniphur  and  phosphorus  of  the 
blood,  are  converted  by  the  kidneys  into  sulphuric  and  phosphoric 
acids  :  a  new  acid,  the  lithic,  is  generated  altogether,  8cc4  Sucfa^  then, 
evidently  is  the  natural  and  h«althy  operation  of  these  glands«  'We 
find*  however,  that,  in  certain  forms  of  disease,  this  acidifylag  tendeney 
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is  carried  to  excess,  and  nitric  acid,  6xa1ic  acid/^b.  are  produced^ 
X}n  the  other  hand,  ft  is  occasionally  suspended,  diminished,  or  alto^ 
^ether  subverted ;  and  unchanged  blood,  or  albuminous  matder, — 
tieulral  substances,  as  urea  or  sugar,-— or  even  alkaline  substances,  a^ 
ammonia,  lime,  and  magnesia,  are  separated  in  abundance, — and  iht 
phosphorus  and  sulphur  at  the  same  time  pass  through  the  kidneyft 
without  being  acidified.  With  respect  to  the  character  of  the  diseases 
attending  these  states  of  the  urine,  it  will  be  generally  found  that, 
Irhed  acids  are  generated  in  excess,  the  urine  is  commonly  small  in 
'  quantity  and  high  coloured,  and  the  disease  inftammatory :  when  neu. 
tral  or  alkaline  substances,  the  urine,  on  the  contrary,  is  generally 
'pale  coloured  and  larger  In  quantity,  and  the  diseases  are  those  of  irrU 
tation  and  debility. 

*'  With  respect  io  the  mode  in  which  all  the  different  substances 
existing  in  the  urine  are  naturally  combined,  it  is  impossible  io  state 
any  thing  with  certainty,  except  generally  that  the  scTeral  acids  diride 
the  alkaline  bases  among  them'^elves  in  the  order  of  their  respective 
kffinrties  and  quantities.  The  greatest  difhculty  which  occurs  among 
the  salts,  is  with  respect  to  the  phosphoric  and  lithic  acids  and  their 
compounds.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  as  formerly  stated, 
that  the  whole  or  both  of  these  acids  are  in  combination  with  some 
base  or  bases;  otherwise  the  lithic  acid  could  not  be  retained  in  solu- 
tion. Yet  the  solution  of  these  compounds  reddens  litmus  paper  very 
strongly ;  showing  that  the  acids,  though  in  a  state  of  combination,  are 
not  in  a  state  oi  neutralization,  (two  very  different  things,  though  fre- 
quently confounded  with  each  other;)  and  we  can  only  explain  this 
hj  supposing  that  the  affinity  of  the  elements  of  the  different  salts  ai^ 
8o  balanced,  that  the  ammonia  of  the  super.llthate  of  ammonia,  for 
example,  is  held  too  firmly  in  combinatioD  by  its  acid  to  ht  separated 
l)j  the  phosphoric  acid  of  the  super. phosphates*'* 

The  "  diseases  of  the  urine ^^  the  author  remarks,  are  so  ex- 
tensiyely  related  with  morbid  conditions  of  the  animal  economy 
that  there  is  some  difficulty,  at  least  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  in  devising  an  unexceptionable  mode  of  arrangin<i^ 
them.  Perhaps,  he  adas,  the  most  simple  and  obvious  principle 
of  arrangement  is  that  founded  on  the  solubility  or  insolubititj/ 
of  the  elements  met  with  in  the  urine.  This  he  adopts,  and,  in 
conformity  with  it,  he  divides  the  subject  into  two  sections :» 

**  I.  Diseases  in  which  principles  soluble  in  the  urine  are  morbidfy 
deranged  in  quantity  or  quality. 

*'  li.  Diseases  in  which  principles  insoluble  in  that  seeretion  are 
'  similarly  deranged, 

**  By  this  arrangement,  we  shall,  indeed,  as  will  be  found  hereafter, 
separate  one  or  two  diseases  which  appear  to  be  closely  connected  «vi(h 
one  another;  but  this  defect,  the  consequences  of  which  can  be  easily 
obviated,  appears  to  me  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  general 
GOnvenicncy  of  the, arrangement  in  other  respects. 

**  Under  the  first  of  the  above  geii«*«l  divisions  will  be  considered, 
\    '*  1.  Various  forms  of  albuminous  urine. 
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.  *^  S«  An6nymous;4ise9Scs,  in  which  an  excess  of  ur«a  is  tho  eharao-^ 
%>ris^ic  sj^roptonv. 
"S,  Diabetes* 
.   *'  Under  the  second,-*  all  the  ?arious  forms  of  graycl  and  calculus.'' 

Dr^  Prout  does  not,  however^  consider  that  the  above  Us|^ 
comprises  ail  the  morbid  conditions  of  the  urine;  but  they  are^ 
all  those  of  which  bis  knowiodge  is  sufficiently  precise  to  be^ 
}aid  before  the  public.  An  important  circumstance  in  the  hi^ 
tory  of  morbid  states  of  the  urine,  is  .a  ditninution  or  an  increase^ 
pf  it,  or  more  exjpressly,  a  diminished  or  increased  sep^rat^ionr 
of  titter  by  tbe  kidney,  without  regard  to  the  quantity  of  th© 
other  constituents.  1  hese  diversities  of  proportion  are  con-^ 
nected  with  two  very  ^different  states  of  the  system.  **  A  dimi-, 
irished  flow  of  urine,*'  the  author  observes,  ^^  accompanies 
active  inflammation,  and  an  inflammatory  state  of  the  systeo^ 
in  general.  The  urine  is  invariably  of  a  deep  colour.  An  in- 
creased flow  of  urine,  or  diurcsi>y  very  constantly  accompanies 
those  diseases  connected  with  a  peculiar  state  of  nervous  irrita- 
bility, as  hysteria.  It  may  be  also  produced  by  certain  passions 
of  the  mind,  as  fear.  Lastly,  it  may  be  induced  by  local  irri- 
tants acting  on  the  urinary  organs  themselves.  In  those  cases 
the  urine  is  always  of  a  pale  colour." 

Under  the  title  of  diseases  in  which  the  presence  of  an  albumin 
fioiis  principle  is  tlie  characteristic  syviptoiHy  the  author  does  not 
comprise  urine  rendered  albuminous  by  the  presence  of  blood, 
but  ^^  a  peculiar  condition  of  that  secretion,  in  which  it  is  found 
to  contain  one  or  more  principles,  usually  more  resembling 
•those  met  with  in  the  chyle  than  in  the  blood."  These  princi- 
ples sometimes  exist  in  very  large  proportions,  in  which  case  th^ 
urine  undergoes  a  kind  of  spontaneous  coagulation;  but  it  is 
more  frequently  smaller,  when  the  urine  is  almost  invariably 
pale  coloured,  and  of  a  moderate  or  low  specific  gravity.  Dr. 
Prout  thinks  that  mucus  derived  from  the  prostate  gland,  which 
may  be  coagulated  by  heat,  has  sometimes  been  mistaken  for 
albumen.  Mucus  is  coagulated  by  dilute  acetic  acid,  which  is 
not  the  case  with  albumen. 

^^  The  symptoms  usually  attending  this  albuminous  condition  of  the 
urine,  are  those  of  Irritability.  In  slighter  cases,  there  is  generally  a 
frequent  desire  to  pass  water,  and  for  the  most  part  decided  diuresis. 
I  have  ne¥er  known  albuminous  urine  attended  by  positive  pain; 
though  the  patient,  for  the  most  part,  complains  of  certain  indescribu 
•able  sensations,  which  render  him  conscious  that  all  is  not  right. ,  In 
.severe  case^,  where  the  drainage  from  the  system  is  greater  than  na- 
.^ural,  there  are,  as  might  be  expected,  an  inordinate  craving  for  foo^, 
^od  other  symptoms  somewhat  resembling  diabetes." 

The- history  of  a  case,  presenting  sevjeral  very  interesting  cir- 
cumstances^  in  which  this  state  of  the  urine  exisited  in  au 
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extreme  degree,  is  then  given  in  detail.  When  this  casfe  oc- 
curred to  the  knowledge  of  the  author,  be  had  already  formed 
the  notion  that  chyle j  and  not  blood,  is  occasionally  the  source 
of  the  albuminous  principle ;  he  was  therefore  well  prepared  to 
i^cognize  all  the  phenomena  which  seem  to  point  out  such  an 
<M*]gin.  Another  case  is  then  given,  in  which  the  albumen  was 
less  abundant,  and  which  he  obsei^ved  before  the  notion  just 
mentioned  occurred  to  him;  the  history  of  which,  nevertheless^ 
presents  similar  indications.  The  author  concludes  his  obser- 
ti^tions  and  reasonings  on  this  point  with  remarking  that, 
^*  however  well-founded  or  important  the  fact  of  the  presence 
ef  chyle  in  the  urine  may  be,  I  cannot  venture  at  present  to 
draw  any  conclusion  from  it." 

•  We  may  be  permitted  to  request  the  reader  to  bear  this  cir- 
eumstailce  in  mind  during  the  perusal  of  the  review  of  the  work 
of  Dr.  Alard,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  Journal,  and  to 
connect  it  with  the  fact  that  the  colour,  odour,  &c.  of  certain 
substances  taken  into  the  stomach  are  found  in  the  urine  and 
not  in  the  blood, — with  the  apparently  well-authenticated  cases 
of  vomiting  of  urine,— and  with  some  observations  respecting 
the  udder  of  the  cow;  which  will  appear  in  the  next  number  of 
this  Journal.  Here  >\ill,  we  think,  be  presented  w'bat  may 
warrant  some  new  researches  for  communications  between  dif- 
ferent parts,  by  means  of  absorbent  vessels,  that  probably 
exist,  and  have  not  ytt  been  discovered. 

The  slighter  degrees  of  albuminous  urine,"  Dr.  Prout  re- 
marks, **  in  which  thp  kidney  may  be  considered  as  simply 
passfve^^'  may  exist  for  years,  without  apparently  producing 
tiny  serious  efFects  in  the  constitution. 

Dr.  Blackall  attempted  to  show  that,  when  the  urine  is  albu- 
minous in  dropsy,  the  use  of  blood-lettino;  in  general  is  indi* 
cated  ;  and  Dr.  Wells  had  already  remarKed  that  albuminous 
Urine  is  **  connected  with  too  great  action  in  some  part  of  the 
system.'*  Dr.  Proat  does  not  deny  that  blood-letting  may  here 
be  proper ;  but,  unless  there  are  other  symptoms  present  which 
seem  to  warrant  that  measure,  he  thinks  that  it  should  not  be 
resorted  to;  and  he  seems  to  consider  that,  speaking  generally, 
opium  will  prove  more  beneficial  io  this  disease.  He  believes 
that  the  presence  of  albumen  in  the  urine  is,  in  some  instances, 
the  first  step  towards  the  conditions  in  which  there  is  excess  ^ 
Mrea  and  diabetes. 

Whenever  the  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  is  high, — for  ex- 
ample, above  1*025  or  1-030, — the  proportion  of  urea,  in 
common  with  the  other  principles,  is  necessarily  larger  than 
natural;  and  in  this  case  crystallization  will  frequently  take 
place,  on  the  addition  of  nitric  acid.  *^  This  concentrated  state 
of  the  urine  iiot  unfreqaently  takes  place  in  .febri{e  and  other 
diseases,  and  i&quile  unconnected  with  any  disease  of  the  urinary 
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DfgsitiSy  and  dppears  tO'deperid  upon  a  dTmiaisbed  secretiotioC 
water  dnly  :^'  and,  perhaps,  we  may  add,  from  the  water  of  the 
urine  being  partly  reofiored  after  it  has  arrived  in  the  bladder* 
tn  other  cases,  *^  an  excess  of  urea,  as  compared  with  the  other 
ingredientsof  the- urine,  is  actually  present."    . 

''Those  diseases  in  which  an  excess  of  urea  may  be  considered  as  in 
some  degree  characteristic,  do  not  appear  to  ha?e  been  hitherto  distin- 
^aished/  but  have  been  probably  confounded  with  other  diseases,  and 
particiilarly  with  that  form  of  diabetes  which  has  been  sometimes  de- 
nominated diabetes  insipidus.  These  diseases,  howefer,  difiitr  const* 
derably  from  diabetes,  as  the  following  observations  will  show^  • 
'  ^^  The  average  specific  gravity  of  the  orine  in  these  complaints  seemi 
to.  be  a  little  above.  1*020,  and  occasionally  to  vary/ from  1*015  to 
nearly  1*030.  Most  generally  it  is  pale,  but  occasionally  it  is  high 
coloured,  and  exhibits  somewhat  the  appearance  of  porter,  more,  or 
less  diluted  with  water;  and  this  variety  in  appearance  not  unfre- 
quently  takes  place  in  the  urine  of  the  same  person.  When  first 
voided,  it  reddens  litmus  paper.  For  the  most  part,  it  is  entirely  free 
from  sediment,  except  the  mucous  cloud  of  healthy  urine  ;  and  the 
only  remarkable  property  which  it  appears  to  possess,  is  that  of  con- 
taining  abundance  of  urea ;  so  that,  on  the  addition  of  nitric  acid, 
crystallization  speedily  takes  place.  From  the  quantity  of  urea  pre. 
9eut,  it  is  very  prone  to  decomposition,  and  soon  becomes  alkaline| 
especially  in  warm  weather." 

This  state  of  the  urfne  appears,  as  far  as  is  at  present  known^ 
to  be  referrible  to  no  peculiar  symptoms,  either  constitutional 
or  local,  excepting,  of  course,  in  regard  to  the  latter,  the 
frequent  evacuation  of  the  urine  ;  which  is,  in  some  instances, 
effected  more  frequently  than  is  explicable  by  the  distension  of 
the  bladder.  ^^  In  the  few  cases  of  this  disease  wiiich  have  hi« 
tberto  fallen  under  my  own  immediate  observation,"  says  Dr. 
Prput,  **  tlie  subjects  have  been  middle-aged  men,  of  thin  and 
3pare  habit,  with  a  sort  of  hollow-eyed  anxiety  of  expression  ii^ 
their  countenance ;  free  from  gout  and  constitutional  diseases  in 
general ;  and,  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  free  from  any 
organic  defect  in  the  urinary  organs."  The  author  has  had  no 
opportunities  of  ascertaining  the  progress  of  these  diseases; 
but  be  thinks  it  extremely  probable  that,  if  permitted  to  pro- 
ceed, some  of  them  will  terminate  in  diabetes,  or  in  a  deposi- 
tion of  the  earthy  phosphates.  Their  causes  being  so  little 
understood,  and  their  nature  and  origin  being  probably  various, 
the  proper  mode  of  treatment  for  them  cannot  be  determined, 
and  must  be  founded  on  remote  and  more  or.  less  vague  analo- 
gies. **  In  every  case,  however,'*  Dr.  Prout  says,  "  which  has 
hitherto  fallen  under  my  own  observation  or  knowledge,  seda- 
tives, and  particularly  opium,  have  been  the  only  efficient 
remedies."  Two  selected  cases  are  related,  which  show  that 
much  alleviatiop,  at  least|  of  the  disease  may  be  obtained  by 
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such  medicines^  combined  with  others  appropriate  for  the  r^ 
Bioval  of  particular  symptoms  which  may  be  present.  Dr. 
Prout  Was  induced  to  have  recourse  to  opium  ia  this  complaiot^ 
from  knowing  the  good  effects  of  this  medicine  in  diabetes ; 
with  whichj.as  already  remarked,  he  considers  it  to  b(Bar  a  close 
analogy. 

The  term  diabetes  is  applied  by  Dr.  Prout,  after  some  other 
authors,  exclusively  ^^  to  those  affections  in  which  the  urine  is 
saccharine."  The  urine  is  here  almost  always  of  a  pale  straw- 
colour ;  its  specific  gravity  has  been  stated  to  vary  from  1*020 
to  1*050.  Dr.  Prout  says  he  has  seen  it  higher  than  this,  but; 
never  so  low.  We  select  the  following  from  amongst  the  au- 
thor^s  proper  observations  on  this  subject,  as  the  most  interesting 
of  them. 

<'  The  quantity  of  urea  is  almost  always  very  much  diminished, 
though  I  have  never  met  with  a  specimen  in  which  it  was  endrely  ab- 
sent. It  contains,  for  the  most  part,  little  or  no  lithic  acid.  The 
usual  saline  matters  existing  in  healthy  urine,  are  met  with  in  diabetic 
urine  in  nearly  the  same  relative  proportions,  but  their  absolute  quan. 
tity  is  lery  much  diminished.  Sometimes  diabetic  urine  contains  a  little 
blood;*  and  not  unfrequently  albuminous  matter  analogous  to  that 
of  the  chyle.  1  have  seen  it  also  contain  a  white  milky-like  fluid  pre- 
tisely  similar  to  chyle,  which  slowly  subsided  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel.  In  this  case  the  vinous  fermentative  process  was  indeed  very 
rapidly  in  the  nrine,  the  chylous  matter  apparently  acting  like 
yeast.'* 

It  has  not  yet  been  proved  that  a  saccharine  condition  of  the 
urine  may  exist  wiihout  an  increase  of  the  quantity  of  this 
fluid  ;  but  Dr.  Prout  thinks  it  probable  that  it  does  exist,  in  its 
incipient  stages,  for  example,  when  the  symptoms  may  be 
overlooked.  He  thinks  it  doubtful  whether  the  increased 
quantity  of  the  urine  is  a  consequence  of  the  simple  saccharine 
condition,  or  whether  it  depends  on  other  causes;  but  be. re- 
marks, in  a  note,  that  '^  the  most  probable  cause  of  the  in* 
creased  flow  of  urine,  is  that  irritable  state  of  the  system  which 
forms  a  part  of  the  disease,  and  which  appears  to  resemble 
nearly  that  peculiar  condition  sometimes  present  in  hysteria 
and  other  nervous  affections,  in  which  a  large  flow  of  limpid 
urine  frequently  takes  place.'* 

Two  cases  in  which  amaurosis  accompanied  diabetes  from 
the  first,  and  which  apparently  originated  from  the  same  con- 
ditions of  the  system  as  the  latter  affection,  were  related  in  a 
late  Number  of  this  Journal.  We  have  seen  a  case  where  it 
was  apparently  related,  in  a  similar  manner,  with  a  consider- 
able degree  of  deafness. 

Whether  or  not  the  quantity  of  the  urine  is  the  consequence 

•  Scq  Watt's  Cases  of  Diabetes,  pp.  4r,  74. 
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tit  ks  saccharine  condittoh^  it  seems.  Dr.  Prout  says^  to  be  in 
^om'e  degree  a  measure  of  the  severity  of  tho^  disease;  for,  the 
greater  the  flow  of  urine,  the  greater,  for  the  hiost  part,  is  it» 
specific  gravity  and  the  proportion  of  sugar  which  it  contains, 
I>r.  Priut  has  suggested  nothing  original  respecting  the  eti» 
ology  of  this  atFection.  Nothing  satisfactory  has  yet  been 
advanced  on  this  point.  The  cases  adduced  by  Dr.  Prout  cot>- 
cur,  with  others  which  have  been  treated  by  the  same  medicine, 
to  show  the  utility  of  opium,  in  large  doses,  which  seems  to  be 
the  most  effectual  measure  hitherto  employed.  The  advan* 
tages  from  animal  diet  and  blood-letting,  are  not  so  well  esta- 
blished  :  these  means  have  lessened  the  quantity  of  the  urine, 
but  it  is  not  certain  that  they  have  improved  its  quality.  **  I 
think,  however,"  Dr.  Prout  remarks,  **  that  there  are  stronger 
grounds  for  presuming  that  blood-letting  has  improved  the 
quality  of  the  urine,  than  that  animal  diet  has  produced  this 
change.** 

The  author  commences  his  considerations  on  ^^  the  diseases  of 
the  urine  in  which  principles  insoluble  in  that  secretion  are  mor*- 
iidly  deranged  in  quantity  or  quality t*"*  with  a  description  of 
urinary  gravel  and  calculi,  and  a  summary  account  of  their 
chemical  composition,  &c. 

Substances  deposited  from  the  urine,  though  composed  of  the 
same  general  ingredients,  may,  the  author  says,  in  a  patholo. 
gtcal  point  of  view,  be  conveniently  divided  into  three  classes: 
**  1.  Pulverulent,  or  amorphous  sediments;  2.  Crystalline  se- 
diments, usually  denominated  gravel;  and,  3.  Solid  concretioniS^ 
or  'Calculi  formed  by  the  aggregation  of  these  sediments/' 
Amorphous  sediments  almost  universally  exist  in  a  state  of  so- 
lution in  the  uriiie  before  it  is  discharged,  and  even  afterwards 
until  it  begins  to  cool.  Their  colour  is,  for  the  most  part,  red, 
diluted  with  more  or  less  of  brown  or  yellow  :  they  contain,  sit 
different  times,  almost  every  principle  capable  of  becoming 
solid  itself,  or  of  forming  a  solid  compound  with  any  other 
principle  of  the  urine. 

<^  Generally  ipeaking,  however,  they  may  be  stated  to  consist  of 
two  species  of  neutral  saiine  compounds, — viz.  the  lithates  of  ammo. 
nia,suda,  and  lime,  tinged  more  or  less  with  the  colouring  principle  of 
the  urioe,  and  with  the  purpurates  of  the  same  bases,  and  constituting 
what  arc  usually  denominated  pmk  and  lattritious  sediments ;  and, 
secondly,  the  earthy,  phosphates,  namely,  the  phosphate  of  lime  and 
the  triple  phospliate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia,  constituting  for  the 
most  parts  sediments  nearly  white.  These  two  species  of  sediments 
very  frequently  occur  mixed  together,  though  the  lithates  generalfy 
prevail:  and  it  is  to  this  circumstance,  and  to  the  tittle  tendency  (hat 
the  salts  of  which  they  are  composed  have  to  assume  the  cr^staliiiie 
form,  that  their  heterogeneous  and  amorphous  nature  is  to  be  re« 
ferrcd."  5 
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CrystaUine  sediments  ai^e  composed- of-^l.  Lithic  Acid  n^e^t^ 
pure,  (always  more  or  less  of  a  ted  colour;)  0.  The  tripjiBi 
phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia,  (always  white;)  and>  3v 
Oxalate  of  lime,  (of  a  dark  blackish-green  colour.)  These 
different  varieties  of  crystalline  deposits  are  never  void^A  t;oge-« 
ther,  though  they  not  unfrequently  occur  with  amorphousi 
sediments.   • 

With  respect  to  the  appearances  and  chemical  properties  pC 
urinary  calculi,  the  author  adds  nothing  of  much  importance  to 
what  had  been  said  by  Dr.  Marcet. 

The  author  next  treats  of  the  comparative  prevalency  of  the 
different  forms  of  urinary  deposits,  and  the  order  of  their  suc4 
cession,  accompanying  his  relation  of  facts  with  remarks  illus^ 
trative  of  the  etiology  of  those  affections.  Qe,Mn  th^  first 
place,  adduces  particular  accounts  of  the  results  of  exannnations 
of  the  largest  collections  of  calculi  in  England,  which  he  after« 
wards  exhibits  in  a  general  view  in  the  K)llowing  table.  The 
names  connected  with  the  specimens  of  calculi  examined,  .are 
those  of  the  chemists  who  examined  them. 
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Our  extracts  from  the  author's  remarks  on  the  above  data 
niust  be  more  partidl  that)  those  we  have  ^iven  in  respect  to 
former  subjects:  those  reniarks  will  not  admit  of  a  perspi(^uous 
abstract  l  w6  shall,  however,  select  a  few  of  such  as  appear  of 
moi^t  importance  to  inedical  practitioners  in  general. 

It  appears^from  the  foregoing  table,  that  somewhat  more  than 
one-third  of  tKe  whole  number  of  calcuh',  in  the  collections  re- 
ferred to,  belongs  to  the  class  in  which  lithic  acid  predominate^: 
fcpt,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  whole  of  the  calculi  exa- 
mined by  Dr.  Marcet  werie  hot  sawed  through, — that  others 
ivere  .examined  in  a  way  not  cialculated  to  lead  to  precise  r^ 
«ult8  in  this  point  of  view,— and  that  it  is  universally  admitted., 
hy  all  authors  on  this  siibject,  that  lithic  acid  constitutes  by  fair 
the  most  common  nucleus  round  which  other  calculous  matter 
is  deposited, — Dr,  Prout  thinks  that  it  may  be  safely  asserted 
that  **  at  least  Vwo^lhirds  of  the  whole  number  of  calculi  origi- 
nate from  lithic  acid :  that  is  to  say,  if  a  lithic  acid  nucleus  had 
net  been  f6rmed  and  detained  in  the  bladder,  two  persons  at 
least  out  of  three  who  suffer  from  calculus  would  never  have 
been  troubled  with  that  affection.**    Dr.  Prout  points  out  the 
diversity  of  the  proportion  of   mvlherry  calculi  in  the  dif- 
ferent collections,  as  a  curious  subject  that  cannot  at  present; 
be  accounted  for.    The  proportion  of  calculi  consisting  chiefly 
of  phosphates,  appears,'  from  the  table,  to  be  about  one-fourtb 
of  the  whole  \  but;  frdnX  the  mode  in  which  some  of  them  were 
examined,— some  not  being  sawed  through,  and  Mr.  Brande. 
after  having  cut  through  tnem,  having  removed  a  portion  of 
flie  whole  cut  surface  by  a  file,' in  which  way  **  all  the  different 
ingredients  of  the  calculi  were  obtained"  for  examination,— it 
cannot  be  knoWn  whether  several  of  those  consisting  chiefly  of 
thie  phosphates  had  rioit  a  litfeic  acid,  mjcleus.  In  the  Manchester 
collection,  wherfe  this  point  was  regarded  in  the  examination^ 
Dr.  HenrV  sAys  that',  "  in  four  instances  only  out  of  187,  the 
calculus  has  been  composed  throughout  of  the  earthy  phos- 
phates.** ^  .... 

The  caused  ibpye  noticed  have  also  rendered  the  general  re- 
traits  respe<?ting  tiie  propdrtions  of  dtterriaiing  catcidi  equivocal* 
The  stated  proportion  of  calculi  of  this  species  is  hence  found 
to  vary  naore  than  what  is  probably  reaUv  the  case :  thus,  it  is 
said  to  be  only  about  one-fourteenth  in  the  collection  at  Guy's 
£[os^itaI,  whilst  it  is  one-half  in  that  at  the  Bristol  Infirmary. 
This,  Dr.  Prout  shows,  in  another  part  of  the  work,  to  be  a  very' 
interesting  subject  in  a  pathological  point  of  view.  He  ar- 
rabges  the  alternations  of  the  layers  of  different  calculous 
.  matters  in  the  following  manner: — 1.  Lithic  and  mulberry ;  2.* 
Mulberry  and  lithic  i  3.  Lithic  and  phosphates ;  4.  Mulberry 
HO.  267;  3F 
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arul  phosphates ;  5.  Lithic,  mulberry,  and  phosphates ;  6« 
Mulberry,  lithic,  and  phosphates;  7.  Fusible  ana  lithic;  8* 
Fusible  and  mulberry.  The  specimens  of  compound  calculi^ — 
that  is,  those  '<  composed  of  different  ingredients  mixed  up  to- 
gether," are  comparatively  rare. 

Notwithstanding  the  diversities  in  theit  composition  and  ap- 
pearance, above  enumerated,  urinary  calculi  may.  Dr.  Prout 
'remarks,  ^^  be  considered  as  made  up  of  four  elementary  sub- 
stances only,  viz. — 1.  The  lithic  acid  and  its  compounds  ;  S. 
The  oxalate  of  lime;  3.  The  cystic  oxide;  and,  4.  The  earthy 
phosphates;  two  or  more  of  which  principles  are  seldom  or 
never  found  in  excess  in  the  urine  at  the  same  time.  Hence 
they  may  be  supposed  to  represent  so  many  distinct  diatheses, 
or  conditions  of  the  system  requiring  to  be  separately  consi- 
dered ;  and  this  accordingly  is  the  principle  on  which  the  future 
arrangement  of  my  subject  will  be  founded." 

Having  explained  more  particularly  his  reasons  for  adopting 
this  arrangement,  the  author  proceeds  to  treat  "  of  the  lithic 
acid  diathesis  in  genera],  and  on  the  best  means  of  counteract- 
ing it,  so  as  to  prevent  the  original  formation  of  calculus,  or  its 
recurrence  after  an  operation."  The  perusal  of  this  disquisition 
must,  very  generally,  be  productive  of  extreme  gratification, 
for  many  reasons,  amongst  which,  not  the  least  interesting  one 
is  this,  that  the  subject  is  discussed  by  a  thorough  chemist,  who 
has  not  permitted  his  knowledge  of  this  science,  and  the  pecu- 
liar zeal  he  entertains  for  it,  to  give  an  undue  bias  to  his  views 
in  physiology. 

When,  from  particular  causes  affecting  the  health,  the  quan- 
tity of  lithate  of  ammonia  in  the  urine  is  increased  above  the 
natural  standard,  the  excess  is  precipitated  as  the  urine  cools, 
and  thus  constitutes  one  (the  amorphous)  of  the  two  forms  of 
depositions  of  compounds  in  which  lithic  acid  predominates. 
When  such  a  pulverulent  sediment  appears,  then,  the  obvious 
inference  is  that  there  is  an  excess  of  lithic  acid  in  the  urine  ; 
and  such  is  most  generally  the  case,  though  not  universally  so, 
for  the  compounds  of  lithic  acid  appear  to  be  sometimes  depo- 
sited in  consequence  of  a  very  slight  excess  of  some  other  acid 
in  the  urine.  The  causes  of  this  excess  of  lithic  acid  are  stated 
by  the  author  to  be  of  three  kinds: — **  a.  Simple  errors  in 
diet ;  b.  Unusual  of  unnatural  exercise,  either  bodily  or  men- 
tal, particularly  after  eating,  and  the  want  of  proper  exercise  at 
all  other  times;  and,^.  Debilitating  circumstances."  We  must 
refer  the  reader  to  the  work  itself  for  details  on  these  points ; 
\ve  can  only  adduce  some  hints  of  the  general  inferences  of  the 
author  respecting  their  mode  of  agency.  Reconsiders  that 
they,  in  the  first  place,  derange,  in  some  unknown  way, 
the  digestive  functions,  by  means  of  which  either  chyle  too 
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imperfect  for  the  purposes  of  the  economy,  or  some  new  and. 
unnatural  principle  is  generated,  which,  requiring  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  system,  is  eliminated  by  the  kidney,  and.  by 
that  organ  converted  into  lithate  of  ammonia;  and  tiius  an  ex- 
cess of  this  substance  is  fornied. 

Several  useful  inferences  and  indications  are  derived  by  the 
author  from  the  colour  of  the  amorphous  sediments,  which  he 
distinguishes  into  three  principal  varieties: — I*  Yellowish  or ^ 
nut-brown;  2.  Reddish-brown   or  lateritious;    and,  3.  Pink, 
sediments.*    Those  characterized  by.  the  nut-brown  colour, 
(that  of  ripe  hazle-nuts,)  consist  essentially  of  the  lithate  of 
ammonia,  but  usually  contain  also. more  or  less  of  the  phos- 
phates ;  and  generally,  but  not  at  al)  constantly,  the  nearer 
they  approach  to  white,  the  greater  is  the  proportion  of  the  latter , 
substances.     **  This  class  of  sediments,'*  the  author  remarks, 
•*  may  be  termed  the  sediments  of  healthy  if  the  term  may  be . 
allowed, — ^being  such  as  are  produced  in  the  urine  of  healthy  or 
slightly-dyspeptic  individuals  by  errors  of  diet,  and    all  the  . 
other  circumstances  before  pientioned,  which  seem,  indepen- 
dently of  actual  fever,  to  produce  turbid  urine.'*    When  there . 
is,  however,  an  extraordinary  liabihty  to  this  aifection,  a  ten- 
dency to  excess  of  lithic  acid  is  denoted  that  may  lead  to  gravel 
and  its  consequences,  of  which  it  is  almost  constantly  the  fore- 
runner. 

The  sediments  of  the  second  class  vary  in  tint;  from  nearly 
white  (when  they  are  with  difficulty  distinguished  from  the  for- 
mer,) to  a  deep  brick-red  or  brown".  They  consist  essentially  of 
the  lithate  of  ammonia,  or  lithate  of  soda,  tinged  with  a  large 

{>roportio.n  of  the  colouring  principles  of  the  urine,  and  more  or 
ess  of  the  purpurates  of  ammonia  and  soda.  When  the  pur- 
Eiirates  exist  in  the  urine  (indicating  the  secretion  of  nitric  acid 
y  the  Kidney,)  **  feverish  or  inflammatory  action  is  almost 
constantly  indicated  ;"  and  this  law  is  so  constant,  the  authqr 
adds,  that  he  has  never  seen  a  decided  exception  to  it«  Amongst 
the  diseases  in  which  the  colouring  matter  of  the  urine  is  se- 
creted in  a  greater  abundance  than  ordinary,  the  author  men* 
tionsgout,  rheumatism,  and  *^  hepatic  affections." 

The  pink  sediments  consist  essentially  of  the  lithate  of  am- 
monia, but  they  differ  from  those  of  the  two  former  classes  in 
being  almost  entirely  devoid  of  the  yellow  tint  derived  from 
the  colouriug  matter  of  the  urine;  and,  consequently,  in  owing 
their  colour  chiefly  to  the  purpurate  of  ammonia.  **  This  class 
of  sediments,  therefore,"  tJie  author  says,  *'  appears  to  indicate 
the  absence  of  the  large  proportion  of  the  colouring  principle 

*  A  plate  is  attaclied  to  t4ie  work,  in  which  the  tints  of  ttip  principal  varieties 
of  those  several  clatses  of  sediments,  as  they  generally  appear,  arc  represented. 
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of  the  urine,  so  constantly  present  in  inflatnmatory  Cerer ;  and 
to  denote  the  secretion  of  a  greater  quantity  of  nitric  acid,  and[ 
the  consequent  formation  of  more  of  the  purpurate  of  amino- 
nia:  and  this  view  of  the  subject  actually  coincides 'With  my 
observations.  The  moi^t  perfect  specimens  of  this^ind  of'sedir 
ment  which  I  have  ever  seen,  were  obtdined  ^frotii  the  urine  of* 
dropsical  individuals:  they  occur  also  occasionally  in.  the  urine 
of  the  hectic,  and  of  those  obviously  labburing jilinder  certain 
chronic  visceral  affections,  especially  of  the  liver.** 
'  The  presence  of  these  sediments  in  the  urine,  the  author  con- 
siders, appears  to  show  that  fever  has  Existed  and  is  going  o(f^ 
rather  than  that  it  exists  at  present.  They  appear  almost  cohr 
stantly  in  continued  fevers;  but  'this,  he  presunaes,  cjin  be  ex-' 
plained  '^  upon  the  supposition  that  the  sbdimeiits,  for  exam- 
ple, generated  by  the  fever  of  yesterday,  appear  ifi  the  urine' 
secreted  during  the  remission  6f  to-day ;  and  those  generate4« 
to-day,  in  the  urine  of  to-mot-row^,  &c/*  The  length  ofiime^ 
which  the  urine  is  rettiined  by  feverish  patients  must  alVo  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

When  discussing  in  a  particular  manner,  in  this  part  of  the 
work,  the  causes  of  crystallized; sediments  or  gravel,  the'aut|io^,, 
illustrates  the  operation  of  a  free  acid  in  tbb  utiiie,'by  feimarK^^ 
M>g  that  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  6i  any  acid'kd  heallhv  liriiie' 
will  produfce^  deposit  of  crystallized  lithic  acid:  sb  that  m 
excess  of  lithic  acid  is  not  always,  though  it  is  generally^  pre^* 
sent  when  this  acid  is  precipitated  from  the  urine.     **  I  hav,e. 
ffequently,*'  says  Dr.  Prout,  **6een  the  urine  so  completely, 
divested  of  lithic  acid  in  this 'forni  of  disease,  that,  upoii'afdcling^ 
to  it  even  an  excess  of  a  minerd  acid,  tiot'ariother^ particle  or 
lithic  acid  has  been  deposited."    The  free  acid  pfbductive  of! 
this  phenomenon  is  not  alwayfe  the' limine  :/*  ibost' geA'^rdlly/^ 
Dr.  rrout  says,  ^'  it  appeafs  to  bd  the  phosphoric  adid^  sbm'e> 
times  the'sulphUric.    I  think  I  bay^  also  ^en  it  iake  place  from 
the  nitric  and  erythric  acid^,  and.occasibnally  frbtii  some  other ^ 
aciid  of  a  destructible  nature,  wliich  I  was*iinaLble"io  tnalc^  oii'i/ 
Even  the  carbonic  acid  may  be  bccasiotially  the' cause  o^  this' 
precipitation."  ./•...  . 

Oa  treating  of.  the  conditions  of  the  system  under  which 
gravel  is  formed,  the  author  temarks  that  the  symptoms  in  mbst 
instances  are  such  as  indicate  some  error  in  the  digestive  func- 
ti6ns,— as  acidity  of  the  stomach,  flatulence,  &b.  ' 

'Having  discussed  the  history  of  this  affeetionj  Dr.  Prout  pro- 
ceeds to  consider  the  means  by  which  urinary  sediments  may 
be  obviated.  In  respect  to  the  first  class  of  anaorphous  sedi-' 
ments,  he  remarks  that,  when  they  occur  only  occasionally  and 
not  frequently,  the  affection  "  scarcely  requires  a  formal  treat* 
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9)ent  \NrUh  mediciae^  but  a  careful  attention  dn  the  part  qf  the 
patient  to  avoid  all  the  circumstances  (errors,  of  regimen  and 
the  like,)  which  have  been  before  stated  to  frequently  give 
prigin  to  this  deposite  in  the  predisposed."  The  treatment  of 
the  second  and  third  classes  must  be  absolutdy  regulated-  by, 
and  adapt;ed  to,  the  nature  of  the  disease  of  which  they  are  a 
consequence.  The  treatment  of  gravel  must  be  chiefly  di- 
rected by  the  same  principles.  The  use  of  alkalies  is,  l^qw- 
evei',  for  the  most  part,  particularly  indicated  ;  "  but  thpy  are 
seldom  or  never  to  be  given  alone,  but,  to  be  really  ifsefuL 
must  be  conjoined  with  alteratives  ancl  purgatives.  The  pil»^ 
submur.  hydrarg.  comp.  or  a  pill  composed  of  the  pil.  hydrarg,^ 
and  antimonial  ]3owdcr,  taken  at  nieht*  andl  followed,  up  tb^. 
next  morning  by  a  solution  of  Kochelle  salts  and  carb.  of  soda 
in  a  bitter  infusion,  may  be  had  recourse  to.  A  little  of  the 
satne  mixture  may  be  taken  two  or  three  times  a*day,  so  as  to 
keep  the  bowels  fairly  open ;  or,  instead  of  this,  a  liti^le  Pfiag- 
nesia  may  be  taken  in  a  glass  of  soda-water,  as  often  ai^  it  qiay 
be  found  necessary."  / 

Iri  the  treatment,  of  the  most  severe  stage  of  these  s^ffeptipps^ 
or  what  is  usually  denominated  ^^  fit  of  the  g;^^??^?^7^inj  whj^jti, 
there  is  a  imion  of  the  second  class  of  aqiorphous.w4thqrys^a}*i 
line  sediments,  which^  according  to  Dr.  Prout,  indicate  feyer^ 
and  inflamniation,  as  w;eUas  the^ secretion  of ^  a  g^reatezc^.of 
littiic  acid,— the.pihcy^lQs  .of  thetfeatiufintaife  similar  tp  jtfiQ^i^ 
proper  fpr,  the  nul^ei;  s]:ag^e8;  oj^ly.thatrblQod^lcitiing,  geowd^ 
o'([.localj  or  b.ot;|i;.  a^timqny,  opiudv,  or  byqsciamm,  in  larger. 

Quantities  than  in  the  lattery  anshj^re  also  indicated  i  and.  Dr#i 
!xqut  thinks  it  a  matter  of  m,ucbip[^{iQrtance  th^t;Sucb]mjea$ii|€s 
sJ^Qiild  **  preceide  the  Use  of  diurejUc/medicin^;^' 

With  ^respect  to  th^., causes  qf.  the  cjepqsition  .of  oxalate  of 3 
lijne.  Dr.  Proiit  remarks,  w/Eikpo^y  but  ve;ry,littl«3,,tbe  ds^a^ari^^ 
so  foip^rfe'ct :  "  I  shall,  however,'*  lie  adds»  *f  venture  to  make* 
a'few  Jproarks  upq]^  the  subjecj;,  which l.I^ve. my  read.ersy  H^ 
th^y  choose^  to  consider. as  c<?ij;eciwra/. 

<^.lt  'VK'jB  lia^0,sGen,tkat  the  ozalajtfiof'lime  frequently  fonuft  renal > 
calcnji^  whiQh  of teqi.  increase  .to.  a  cqD^d,eK«ble.  3^9  in  t^e^btadder*.. 
Fjopa  thisJL, think  we  may  infer ^tha^t^f or,oiatioa, of  tthi^^rpiiccetioiki 
is  connected  ii|i.tb. a  ^d^stjiqct  .di^tibie^js  excluding;  th|9(exi^te|ice(  ^ ptb^r ,> 
diatii^^es.;  and  that  it  19^ not "ai^. accidental opcurrenqe  li^pea{ngjini. 
cqp^ippn  with  many  others  to  the.  ur(nA. 

<<  ^.  From  ttie  dissecilon  of,  calculi^  ii)  appears  that  the  oxalate  <of  Jif^q^.  ^ 
diathesis  is  hbth  preceded  and  followed,  by  the  lithiq  aqd  diathesis^;  a , 
circumstance  which  is  peculiar  to  these  two  jTorms  of  deposjte^  and  ^ 
whicb)  when  taken  in'  conjunction  witb  the  phenomena,  and  circnm» , 
stances  already  related,  appi^ars  to  show  that  they  are  of  the  saqae  ge»., 
neral  nature  :  Conseijucntly  it  is  probable  ttiat, —  ' 
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^*  3.  Ifl  tbis  diathesis,  iastcad  of  lithic  acid,  the  oxalic  acid  is  gene- 
rated ;  which)  bj  combining  with  the  lime  naturally  existing  ia  the 
urine,  forms  the  concretions  in  question, 

*<  4.  Is  this  oxalic  acid  actually  secreted  by  the  kidney,  or  is  it 
formed  afterwards  by  the  action  of  the  nitric  acid  upon  some  of  th0^ 
other  constituents  of  the  urine  in  the  same  manner  that  the  purpurates 
appear  to  be  formed  ?  From  Tarions  reasons  which  might  be  men- 
tioned, the  former  opinion  seems  more  probable. 

''  From  all  these  obser? ations  taken  together,  I  am  induced  to  con- 
clude that  the  oxalate  of  lime  diathesis,  though  consisting  in  a  mani- 
festly deranged  action  of  the  kidney^  and  therefore  distinct  from  the 
lithic  acid  diathesis,  is  ne?ertheless  of  the  same  general  nature ;  and 
consequently  that  it  requires  a  mode  of  treatment  founded  upon  the 
same  general  principles*'* 

After  bavin?  given  a  summary  of  the  cases  of  cystic-oxide 
calculi  related  by  Dr.  Marcet  and  Mr.  Brande,  the  author  ad* 
duces  the  following  remarks: 

<'  We  know  nothing  of  the  state  of  the  urine  in  this  diathesis,  or 
whether  the  calculous  matter  is  ever  deposited  in  the  form  of  gravel 
or  other  sediment;  but  the  probability  seems  against  this  supposition. 
We. know  very  little,  also,  respecting  the  state  of  the  general  health;, 
though  I  think  we  may  conclude  that  it  is  not  much  affected,  and  that 
the  cause  of  the  disorder  is  rather  a  diseased  or  depraved  action  of  the 
kidney. 

<<  With  respect  to  the  medical  treatment  of  this  diathesis,  we  are 
equally  ignorant.  If  the  above  view  be  adopted,  that  it  is  of  the  same 
geneifal  nature  as  the  lithic  acid  diathesis,  the  nature  of  the  mode  of 
treatment  will  be  obvious  from  what  has  already  been  said :  but  this 
most  be  decided  by  future  observation." 

The  author's  remarks  on  the  **  phosphatic  diathesis,"  will  not 
admit  of  a  perspicuous  abridgment:  we  shall  extract  from  them 
some  particulars  which  appear  of  very  remarkable  importance. 
After  a  general  account  of  the  constitutional  symptoms,  which 
**  consist  in  great  irritability  of  the  system,  and  derangement  of 
the  xhylopoietic  viscera  in  general,"  and  a  description  of  the  ; 
appearances  of  the  urine,  in  cases  where  amorphous  sediments 
of'  the  phosphates  are  deposited  as  the  urine  cools  and  has  stood 
for  a  little  time«  the  author  remarks  that  ^^  in  all  cases  the  urine 
is  extremely  prone  to  decomposition,  becomes  alkaline  by  the 
evolution  of  ammonia,  and  emits  a  most  disgusting  smell.** 
The  greater  proportion  of  the  cases  which  have  come  under  his  ' 
own  observation,  have  been  "  distinctly  traced  to  some  injury 
of  the  back,  (as  a  fall  from  a  horse  or  the  like.)*'  It  is  an  old 
observation,  he  remarks,  that  injuries  of  the  back  produce  al- 
kaline urine.  Dr.  Prout  says  he  has  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
inspecting  a  body  after  death  under  these  circumstances.  We 
have  ourselves  seen  alkaline  urine,  from  abundance  of  ammonia,, 
in  three  cases  where  inflammation  (shown  by  dissection,)  of  the 
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spinal  marrow  occurred  from  other  causes  than  mechanical, 
violence.  In  one  case, — the  subject  of  which  was  a  player  qi;i 
the  clarionet,  engaged  at  Vauxhall,  and  who  had  sweat  mucb^ 
from  playing,  during  a  cold  and  windy  night,  previously  to  the 
attack  of  the  disease, — the  sweat,  which  was  copious,  had  alsp 
a  very  strong  ammoniacal  odour.  This  patient  had  paraplegia* 
The  sweat  and  urine  often  smelLstrongly  of  ammonia  in  tetanus, 
which  appears  to  be  always  accompanied  with  inflammation  of 
the  spinal  marrow.  * 

Dr.  Prout  is  of  opinion  that  excess  and  deposition  of  the 
phosphates  will  also  take  place  from  local  causes,  which  may 
be  <^  some  irritation  about  the  bladder  or  urethra,  especially 
when  operating  constantly  for  a  considerable  length  or  time  j" 
but,  in  the  case  of  the  origin  of  this  species  of  sediment  from 
foreign  bodies  being  present  in  the  bladder,  round  which  they 
are  collected,  he  does  not  admit  the  explanation  usually  givea 
of  this  circumstance  to  be  generally  true; — that  is  to  say,  that 
the  urine  in  contact  with  the  foreign  substances  always  under" 
goes  an  incipient  process  of  decomposition.  The  fact  is,  he  says, 
^^  that  the  foreign  substance  sympathetically  affects  the  kidney, 
and  produces  a  change  in  the  urine,  causing  it  to  abound  in  the 
phosphates,  which  are  deposited  on  the  foreign  substance.^* 
Dr.  Prout  does  not  notice  the  experiments  of  exposing  foreign 
substances  to  urine  without  the  bladder, — exposed  to  air  and 
undergoing  decomposition, — the  results  of  which  have  been 
supposed  to  favour  the  prevalent  opinion.  We  presume  he  has 
not  thought  such  inapt  experiments  worthy  of  his  attention. 
**  With  respect  to  the  proximate  cause  of  this  form  of  disease," 
Le  says,  *^  we  may  suppose  it  to  consist  in  a  diminished  or  sus. 
pended  action  of^the  usual  acidifying  powers  of  the  kidneys, 
and  the  formation,  instead  of  lithic  acid,  of  a  greater  quantity 
of  alkaline  matter  than  natural, — as  urea  (equivalent  to  ammo- 
nia), lime,  and  magnesia :  but  this  being  little  more  than  a 
simple  expression  of  obvious  facts,  of  course  throws  no  light 
T9pon  the  immediate  cause  of  these  depraved  actions.^^  He  al- 
ludes to  the  notion  that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder 
is  the  source  of  the  phosphatic  sediments^  and  says  he  does  not, 
deny  this  altogether;  and  even  thinks  it  possible  that,  in  some 
instances,  the  earthy  matter  may  be  partly  derived  from  this 
source. 

The  cryitojlized  sediments  composed  of  the  phosphates,  are 
constituted  almost  invarial>ly  of  the  triple  phosphate  of  mag- 
nesia and  ammonia,  and  exist  in  the  form  of  perfectly-white 
shining  crystals.  This  form  may  exist  alone,  or  accompany 
t^e  amorphous  sediments  of  the  phosphates:  it  is  a  disease  of  a 
milder  character  than  the  latter,  and  often  precedes  it.  The 
urine  is  pale  coloured^  and^  upon  standing  for  some  time,  an 
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IfridefsteeS*  t*Bii51e  is  fWqtiehtl^  fornied  tipon  ?ts  surfafee/TrMch 
is  composed  chiefly  of  the  salt  in  question.  Minute  crystal  df 
the  same  salt  are  fi^'quently  attached  to  the  sidbs  of  the  vessel 
fn  which  the  urine  has  stood  for  some  titnte.  When  the  iiriiie 
ttiUch  abounds  \Vith  it,  the  crystalline  deposit  is  formed  before 
the  urine  is  discharged  from  tne  bladder. 

The  causes  of  this  affection  ^*  resemble,  or  may  perhaps  Be 
identical  in  all  respects,  with  those  occasioning  the  preceding 
affection  ;** .  they,  may,  however,  be  much  slighter  m  degree. 
Sfenkitl  iBtnxiety  Will  frequently  produce,  in  many  people,  an 
'^'xc^sis  bf  this  salt  in  the  Urine.     Several  medicines  that  act  a$ 
diiiretics  will  cause  it;  *^  as  the  neittral  salts  in  some  cases^ 
and  foarticuIaHy  the  Rochelle  salts;  and  otlier  saline  compounds 
1^  ^nich  the  acid  is  of  tegetable  origin.^    The  author  thinks  it 
Hkely  that  a  long-contirtued  use  of  alkaline  remedies  will  proi 
^htce  a  tendency  to  an  excels  of  the  phosphates  in  general: 
This  affliction  is  more  frequent  in  children  than  in  adults; 
^The  indications  of  cure  to  be  attended  to  in  these  forms  ot 
^iseitee,  appear  to  be  two  :  to  diminish  the  unnatural  irritability 
ef  the  system ;  and  to  restore  the  state  of  the  general  healthy 
and  particularly  of  the  urinary  organs,  by  tonids  and  other  api 
propriate  r^niedies."    In  seveire  case's,  espedistlly  of  the  amor- 
phous species  of  sediment,  "  opium,*'  says  t!he  author,  **  a^ 
feir  as  my  experience  has  hitherto  extended,  rs  tWe  only  remedy 
that  can  be  emploved  with  any  advantare  to  fulfil  the  first  indi- 
cation."   It  must  be  given  in  rfoses  of  Frbni  one  to' five  gram^- 
tfar^e  times  a-day.    In  c'oiTjrihctibn  witH  flie  opium,  when:  the 
liidfef'  distressing  symptoms  have  been  alleviated,  the  ihinera| 
aeids,'  or  citric  acid,  cinchona,  uva  ursi,  and  iron,'ihay  be.  hadF 
recbiirse  to.     When  distressing  pain  U  feh  in  th6  loins,  a  Wge 
^ich  or  galbaiiunt*  piaster  may  be  slpplied.     When  piir^a^esr 
are  reqiHsite,  thev  shoold  be  of  the  raildW  kiiid,-as  snialT  doseS 
of  castor-oil.    The  authot  is  doubtful  whether  mercury  shodW 
beat  all  employed  in  the  niore  s^ere base's ;  if  it  is  used;  it* 
sHoiild'be  merely  as  **  an  alterirtive.'*    All  diuretrcsj^as  welf  atf 
alkaline  remedies,  should  be  avoided.'    *^  Thb  di^,--  ib'sev^e: 
cafes;  should  be  df  the  mildest  atrdrnrtostnutrJtibusWtid,  and^ 
taken  ih  veiy  moderate  quantities  di  a  ttmy.'*    The'  jAithot? 
thinks  ati  animal  diet  preferable,  in  general,  td'dnfe  of '»66sceni^ 
vegetables.,  commonly  recommended.     Every  thing  that  call  te' 
done  for  the  patieht  is  **  of  very  little  use,  if  the  mind  cahnotbe 
setat'r^st.''  ' 

Jlik  chaptei^  terminates  witfi  the  following  observations  re- 
specting thbse  intermediate  or  transition  states  which  usually 
exist  for  some  time  during  the  change  from  other  diatheses  to 
the  phosphatic^  or  which  sometimes  precede  the  phospbatic 
diathesis. 
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.  «  TnntfUumfr^m  the  Hfhic  U  ihe^  pk4apAaiw  di^thegis.^The  irst 
C^ircums^ances  in  the  condition  of  tbe  urine  which  geuerallj  denote  a 
change  from  the  iithic  acid  to  the  phosphatic  diathesis^  arc  thej^enera^l 
paleoesa  of  its  colour,  and  sometimes  it$  increased  quantity.  There  is 
also,  for  the  most  part,  a  great  tendency  in  the  urine,  from  the  slight, 
^t  causes,  to  deposit  the  aniorphous  sediments,  which  are  always  of  a 
palejcolour,  and  generally  contain  more  or  less  of  the  phosphate^  in- 
termixed with  them.  As  the  tendency  to  change  proceeds,  the  u^ine 
may  be  frequently  observed,  after  standing  a  few  hours,  to  be  covered 
with  an  iridescent  pellicle  on  its  surface,  wbich,  on  examination,  b 
found  to  consist  principally  of  the  triple  phosphate  of  magnesia  and 
ammonia ;  and,  if  at  this  time  it  be  suffered  to  remain  at  rest  for  a  short 
time,  especially  in  warm  weather,  it  becomes  putrid,  assumes  a  yellow-* 
ish  opaque  appearance,  and  will  be  frequently  found  to  contain  large 
spicular  crystals  of  the  triple  phosphate  above  mentioned.,  This  coni» 
stitutes  what  may  be  considered  as  the  first  stage  of  the  series. of 
changes  in  question.  I  have  once  or  twice  known  a  calculus  extracted 
from  the  bladder  during  this  stage,  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
c^  examining;  and  in  every  instance  found  it  externally  composed  o£ 
palccoloured  lithate  of  ammonia  nearly  pure. 

'*  The  above  state  of  the  urine  frequently  occurs  in  sickly  children^* 
la  whom  the  functions  of  the  digestive  organs  are  much  deranged,  ft 
is  liable  also  to  occur  from  all  the  causes  formerly  enumerated,  and 
particularly  in  those  of  an  irritable  habit,  and  who  are  subject  to  Iithic 
deposites  in-general :  also  from  any  cause  deranging  the  general  health; 
or  producing  local  irritation  in  the  urinary  organs.  As  to  the  consti- 
tutional affections,  they  are  always  more  or  less  of  the  irritable  kind, 
and  generally  accopapaoled  by  derangeiqents  of  the  digestive  organs. 
In  adults,  also,  there  is  not  unfrequently  some  uneasiness  felt  in  the 
region  of  the  kidney.  With  respect  to  the  tendency  and  danger  of  this 
sort  of  change,  it  may  be  generally  removed,  or  at  least  prevented 
from  getting  worse,  by  a  judicious  use  of  the  means  formerly  men- 
tioned, provided  its  exciting  causes  can  be  removed.  But,^lf  these  are 
permitted  to  operate,  or  are  of  such  a  nature  that  their  operation  can. 
not  be  prevented,  medicines  are  of  very  little  use;  and  the  phosphatic 
diathesis  will  certainly  sooner  or  later  be  induced,  particularly  if  there 
be  already  calculus  in  the  bladder. 

In  the  second  stage  of  the  change  in  question,  the  urine  commonljr 
assumes  a  more  decidedly  pale  whey-like  colour,  and  is  either  alkaline 
when  voided,  or  very  soon  becomes  so.  The  lithate  of  ftmmonia  also 
diminishes  in  quantity,  or  entirely  disappears ;  while  that  of  the'phos. 
phates,  and  particularly  the  triple  phosphate  of  magn(;sia  and  ammo- 
nia, is  increased.  In  short,  this  stage  runs  into  the  confirmed  phos. 
phatic  diathesis  by  such  imperceptible  grades,  that  it  is  frequently 
difficult  or  unnecessary  to  draw  the  line  of  distinction  ;  the  symptoms 
and  treatment  being  the  same  in  most  instances,  only  differing,  perhaps, 
a  little  in  degree.  It  may,  however,  be  proper  to  observe,  that  where 
the  lithate  of  ammonia  is  deposited  in  large  quantity,  mixed  with  the 
phosphates,  hyosci«imus  rather  than  opium  is  to  be  preferred,  as  opiuui 
seems  frequently  to  increase  the  formation  of  Iithic  acid. 
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**  TVaniiUonfram  the  oxalate  of  lime  to  the  pkotphUic  diaihens.-^ 
In  the  secood  chapter  of  this  sectioo  f  have  given  a  summary  descrip* 
tion  of  a  calculus  composed  of  a  nucleus  of  oxalate  of  lime  surrounded 
bj  the  phosphates,  with  an  account  of  the  series  of  intermediate 
changes  which  took  place.  From  this  description  it  appears  that  the 
£rst  step  towards  the  change  in  question,  was  a  secretion  of  an  excess 
of  lime;  and  that,  as  this  proceeded,  the  proportion  of  oxalic  acid  dp« 
creased,  while  that  of  the  phosphoric  acid  increased,  until  at  length 
phosphate  of  lime.  In  nearly  a  pure  state,  was  secreted,  which  const!, 
tated  the  externa!  crust  of  the  calculus.  I  had  no  opportunity  of  ex. 
amining  the  nrine  in  this  case  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  affection ;  but 
in  the  latter  stages  it  had  all  the  properties,  as  might  be  expected,  of 
that  secretion  when  the  phosphatic  diathesis  Is  present. 

**  With  respect  to  the  treatment,  &c.  to  be  adopted  in  this  form  of 
the  disease,  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  has  been  already  adranced* 

*'  No  Instance  in  which  a  calculus  of  cjrstic  oxide  has  been  sur. 
rounded  by  the  phosphates,  has  come  to  my  knowledge." 

The  sixth  chapter  treats  ^<  on  the  modes  of  formation  ani) 
future  increase  ot  calculi ;  on  the  symptoms  produced  by  the 
diifereut  varieties  iu  different  situations;  and  on  the  medical 
treatment  to  be  adopted  when  they  are  lodged  in  different  situ- 
ations/' 

On  the  first  of  these  subjects  there  is  but  little  that  is  peculiar 
to  the  author,  that  bad  not  been  indicated  in  the  previous  parts 
of  the  work,  excepting  some  conjectures  respecting  the  cansea 
by  which  the  bases  of  calculi  are  collected  in  a  crystalline  form 
in  the  kidney.  The  points  of  most  practical  importance  in  the 
other  subjects  of  this  chapter,  were  also  pointed  out  in  the  difr» 
cussions  on  the  several  calculous  diatheses,  or  are  familiar  to 
medical  practitioners. 

With  respect  to  the  operation  of  solvents  of  calculi  in  the 
urinary  passages,  the  author  says  he  knows  nothing ;  and,  from 
what  little  he  has  seen,  he  is  very  much  disposed  to  doubt  if 
they  can  be  ever  so  administered  as  to  produce  the  desired 
effect. 

The  work  concludes  with  ^'  general  observations  on  the  pe. 
riods  of  life,  sex,  climate,  &c.  most  subject  to  calculous  affec- 
tions; on  the  mortality  attending  the  operation  of  lithotomy; 
with  observatipns  on  the  circumstances  in  which  it  ought  or 
ought  not  to  be  recommended :"  the  data  for  which,  excepting 
those  relating  to  the  circumstances  under  which  lithotomy  is 
advisable,  are  collected  from  the  writings  of  Dr.  Marcet  and 
Mr*  Smith. 
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D«  5i%^  rf  de  la  Nature  des  Maladies ;  ou,  nauvelles  ConsideratiaM 
touchant  la  veritable  Action  du  S^sttme  Absorbant  dans  Us  Phenom 
mcnes  de  VEconomie  Animate.  Par  M.  Alard,  d.m.f,;  CheTalier 
de  la  Legion  d'Honneur ;  M^decio  ea  chief-adjoint  de  la  Maisoh 
Royale  de  Saint.Dents;  M^decin  Consultant  des  Succursales  de 
cetteMaison;  Medccin  Honoraire  des  Dispcnsaires ;  et  Membre 
de  plnsieurs  Soci^tes  de  Medecine  nationaleset  etrangdres.  2  tomes, 
8ro,;  de  36?  et  577  PP*     Bailti^re,  Paris,  1821. 

Morborum  omninm  nnofi  et  idem  modut  est:  locos 
v^ro  ipse  eorum  differentiam  tacit. 

Hippocrates,  de  FlatUma,  §  ir. 

THIS  work  owes  its  origin  to  the  views  which  broke  upon  the  mibd 
of  the  aMthor,  after  he  had,  in  the  year  1800,  been  engaged  in 
translating  into  French  Dr.  Henoy^s  "  Observations  on  the  Glandular 
Diseases  of  Barbadoes."  He  was  astonished,  he  says,  when  he  saw, 
in  the  description  of  the  English  author,  the  history  of  a  disease  whoso 
seat  was  evidently  in  the  absorbents,  whibt  its  symptoms  and  progress 
were  analogous  with  those  of  several  affections  which  had  been  attri- 
buted to  various  organs  and  another  order  of  vrssels.  At  first,  his 
notions  of  this  disease  were  only  those  at  that  time  generally  preva« 
lent;  one  of  which  was,  that  the  peculiarities  in  its  phenomena  were 
the  proper  effects  of  the  particular  climate  and  soil  of  the  island  in 
which  it  was  endemical;  but,  on  regarding  it  more  attentively,  be 
inferred  that  an  affection  which  prevailed  especially  in  seasons  pro- 
ductive of  inflammatory  diseases, — which  gradually  became  eodemid 
as  that  atmospheric  constitution  became  established, ^and  which  alter, 
nated  sometimes  with  fevers,  and  at  others  with  inflammation  of  the 
viscera, — required  for  its  production  only  a  concourse  of  circums(aiic<)S 
which  every  climate  mis(ht  present.  This  notion  led  to  a  leriei  c^ 
researches,  the  results  of  which  were  published,  in  1806,  in  a  work  of 
which  the  title  was  ^^  A  History  of  a  Disease  peculiar  to  the  Lympha- 
tic System/'  but  which  was  afterwards  changed  to  that  of  ^^  A  Hi8tor|r 
of  the  Elephantiasis  of  the  Arabs;"  and  at  the  same  time  that  the 
author's  inquiries  enabled  him  to  recognize  the  existence  of  the  sane 
malady  in  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  even  in  Europe,  he  was  again 
struck  by  the  great  number  of  relations  and  points  of  analogy  whicb 
it  presented  with  several  other  affections;  and  these  rclatioai  and 
tnalogies  induced  bim  to  consider  the  absorbent  system  as  a  itntcture 
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baying  an  imporUoce  in  the  animal  economy  fcry  different  from  that 
nrhkh  bad  hitherto  been  imagioed.  From  this  time  the  horison  of  hia 
views  extended  before  his  ejcs,  and  he  soon  percei?ed  that  no  precise 
'koo^edge  of  the  extent  of  the  disorders  dependant  on  this  system  was 
yet  possessed  ;  and  that  he  was  in  the  way  for  attaining  some  disco- 
veries that  would  reflect  a  new  light  on  the  proximate  causes  of  dis« 
eases  in  general.  Since  that  time,  he  has  done  what  his  clinical 
experience,  literary  researches,  and  powers  of  reflectiqna  would  en- 
able him  to  effect  towards  the  attainment  of  the  object  here  alluded  to; 
and  the  work  we  are  about  to  take  into  consideration  presents  the 
general  results  of  his  labours. 

The*  fiqthor,  in  his  Preface,  endea? ours  to  obviate  some  prejudices 
which  he  supposes  to  exist  against  such  a  work,  and  to  conciliate  the 
miqds  of  his  readers  to  its  principal  object.  ^^  A  book  of  theory/' 
lie  says,  ^'  a  book  on  the  proximate  causes  of  diseases,  is  brought  forth 
f  ery  incongruously  in  an  age  when  the  disposition  given  to  the  minds 
of  inedical  students  leads  them  only  to  empiricism.  1  venture  to  be- 
lieve, however,  that  a  little  reflection  will  lead  to  notions  more  con. 
forniable  with  the  true  interests  of  science.  The  illustrious  JProfe^sor 
of  the  School  of  Paris  who,  one  of  the  first,  turned  the  minds  of  his 
contemporaries  from  theoretical  speculations,  reprobated  only  vain 
and  futile  theories,  composed,  almost  solely,  of  vague  and  insignificant 
terms  which  passed  current  in  the  ancient  schools.  It  appears  tp  me 
that  he  has  been  but  ill  understood,  when  it  has  been  supposed  that  he 
intended  that  we  should  constantly  observe  diseases  without  over  oc- 
cupying ourselves  with  considerations  respecting  their  origin.''  It  is^ 
he  adds,  '*  undoubtedly  necessary  to  observe,  and  to  ol>scrve  well, 
facts  ;  but  these  facts  would  remain  barren,  if  we  did  not  trace  their 
relations,  and  thence  form  some  general  inferences  respecting  tfaem^ 
without  which  there  can  be  no  science.'' 

Much  of  the  declamation  against  theory  with  which  they  arc  pes- 
tered in  France,  as  well  as  we  are  in  £ng1and,  has,  it  appears,  then^ 
arisen  from  ^  vague  employment  of  terms:  some  men  of  good  judg. 
ment  have  used  the  word  theory  vrhen  reprobating,  not  a  general 
expression  of  inferences  immediately  drawn  from  fpcts,  but  conclu. 
sions  founded,  more  or  less  extensively,  on  inferences  raised  on  sup. 
posititions  bases  ;*  and  then  certain  persons  who  are  very  apt  at  echoing, 
—-and  who  are  qualified  to  do  nothing  else  than  echo, — the  expressions 
of  men  of  place  or  merit,  apply  it  to  all  sorts  of  reasoning ;  whilst 
their  own  conduct,  to  complete  the  absurdity  of  the  matter,  is  such  as 
is  descilbed  so  exactly  and  laconically  in  the  cited  passage  introduced 
at  the  commencement  of  the  review  of  the  work  of  Mr.  B^gin. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Alard  is  constituted  of  two  distinct  parts :  the  on^ 
treating  of  the  distribution  of  the  absorbents,  and  the  part  those  ves- 
sels perform  in  the  vital  functions  in  the  state  of  health ;  the  other,  of 
their  action  in  the  phenomena  of  diseases.  The  anatomical  and  phy. 
siologlcal  disquisition  occupies  the  whole  of  the  first  of  the  two  volumes 

^  Tlie  word  Aypo-theMs  expresses  very  well  (in  conformity  Willi  a  general  ad- 
mifsiQi)  in  modern  languages  J  this  sort  of  reasoning  j  au(l  it  is^  pUy  that  afl 
writers  will  not  einpldy  it  where  it  is  necessary. 
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tiifo  which  the  work  is  divided  ;  and  it  has  beeo  rendered  thus  exten-^ 
sive,  from  the  author,  as  it  appears,  having  thought  it  prudent  t^ 
dbplay  the  bases  of  his  inferences,  and  discuss  the  obvious  objectionti 
to  his  conclusions,  in  ^uch  a  manner  as  to  relieve  any  of  his  readerii 
from  the  necessity  of  seeking  elsewhere  for  the  most  important  Of  the 
facts  which  appear  to  support,  or  to  oppose,  the  system  of  pathology 
which  he  has  here  developed,  la  the  analysis  we  are  about  to  givi) 
of  this  work,  we  shall  suppose  the  reader  to  be  informed  of  many 
things  of  which  the  author  has  considered  it  proper  to  produce  de- 
tailed observations,  but  which  are  familiar  to  all  physioiogistiB ;  as 
well  as  of  several  inductions  from  facts,  equally  well  understood^  that 
he  has  not  advanced /without  a  narration  of  the  evidence  on  which  they 
are  established. 

Dr.  Alard  commences  his  work  with  the  following  proposition  t-^ 
^'  That  wjkich  constituiei  tfie  basis  of  the  body  of  man  and  of  the  most 
"part  of  animals^  is  a  tissue  of  vessels  of  diverse  nature.  The  hardest 
parts  themselves  are  hut  a  vascular  assemblage :  their  hardness  df'pends 
only  on  the  matter  contained  in  the  vessels^  as  the  fleshy  appearance 
has  no  other  cause  than  the  presence  of  bloody  or  of  a  sanguineous 
fluid,  in  the  interior  of  those  canals,*' 

In  support  of  this  proposition,  the  author  first  notices  the  observa- 
tioos  of  Haller,  King,  Ruysch,  and  several  other  and  later  anato* 
mists,  which  tend  to  show  that  the  smallest  perceptible  portion  of  the 
structures  of  the  animal  body,  even  though,  using  the  expression  of 
Haller,  it  be  no  bigger  than  a  grain  of  sand,  is  found,  on  examination  by 
the  microscope,  to  present  a  multitude  of  small  vessels,  different  orders 
of  which  are  filled  with  their  proper  fluids.  The  failure  of  injections  to 
demonstrate  this  mode  of  structure  in  the  bones,  the  brain,  and  some 
other  parts,  in  first  trials,  was  considered  to  present  an  objection  to 
the  generality  of  the  inference  above  stated :  but,  as  early  as  1739,  a 
French  academician,  on  examining,  with  the  aid  of  a  good  microscope, 
bones  tinged  with  madder,  found  them  to  present,  first  a  tissue  of 
white  fibres,  then  one  of  a  reddish  colour,  under  this  a  third,  and  then 
a  fourth,  of  deeper. coloured  fibres;  so  that  the  bone  was,  throughout 
the  coloured  part,  wholly  penetrated  as  it  were  by  a  natural  Injection. 
Some  preparations  of  the  bones,  made  by  Scarpa,  and  preserved  in 
the  museum  at  the  University  of  Pavia,  seem  also  to  show  that  the 
basis  of  the  osseous  structure  is  nothing  but  an  aggregate  of  vessels. 
The  brain  was  found  by  Lluwenhoek  to  be  constituted,  as  far  as  the 
powers  of  the  microscope  could  inform  his  sense  of  vision,  wholly  of 
a  congeries  of  vessels  filled  with  various  fluids.  These  observations 
of  Leuwenhoek  were  soon  afterwards  supported  by  others  of  a  slmi> 
Jar  kind,  made  by  Vieussens.  We  noticed  the  principal  arguments 
for  the  application  of  the  same  general  inference  to  the  structure  of 
the  eye  and  several  other  organs,  as  well  as  the  membranes  formed  in 
inflammations,  when  we  gave  an  account  of  the  Dissertation  of  Dr. 
Felici.ojql  this  subject,,  in  a  late  Number  of  this  Journal.  The  au- 
thorns  researches  on  this  point  have  been  very  extensive  :  he  has, 
indeed,  made  himself  acquainted  with  every  thing  of  importance  that 
has  been  advanced  in  support  of  the  proposition  with  which  tho 
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chapter  commeDces.  It  does  noi^  faoveyer,  come  wi thin  ouff lews  to 
notice  tbe  obiiervations  in  detail ;  as  tbey  are  amongst  those  which  may 
be  supposed  to  be  generally  understood*  Some  facts  may,  howeter^ 
h^  adduced  respecting  the  tubular  structure  of  the  muscular  fibres, 
•—which  was  first  asserted  by  Kino,  (in  a  paper  published  in  tbe 
Philosophical  Transactions,) — that  will,  perhaps^  be  aoTel  to  some  of 
our  readers. 

After  Blanc  AUDI  had,  as  he  asserted,  injected  tbe  mnsealar  fibres 
by  means  of  the  arteries  distributed  to  them,  Muys,  on  throwing 
warm  water  nito  the  crural  artery  of  a  lamb,  percei?ed  the  muscular 
$bres  lose  their  colour  and  become  entirely  white:  on  passing, 
then,  a  coloured  fluid  into  tbe  artery,  he  found  the  muscles  assume 
the  colour  of  the  liquid,  and,  on  examining  them  attentirely  with 
tbe  microscope,  he  was  satisfied  that  the  smallest  fibre*  of  the  mus. 
cles  were  filled  with  the  liquid ;  whilst  no  Testige  of  it  appeared  ia 
tbeir  interstices.  This  is  cooforraable  with  what  is  stated  by  HAt*i4:&» 
in  his  commentary  on  the  Prelections  of  Boeruaaye;  when  he  savs, 
that  "  water  injected  into  tbe  coronary  artery  returned  by  the  vein, 
at  first  coloured  with  blood ;  but  it  was  gradually  seen  to  become 
paler  and  paler,  until  it  was  quite  colouikss.  The  heart,  preser?ing 
its  form,  had  become  as  white  as  the  stomach  or  the  bladder."  We 
•hall  conclude  our  obserrations  on  this  subject^  with  remarking  that, 
notwithstanding  the  evidence  presented  by  the  facts  abore  detailed  or 
alluded  to,  many  eminent  anatomists  of  the  present  day  believe  in  the 
existence  of  a  simple  laminated  texture,  forming  the  base  of  the  eel. 
lular  ami  c4her  membrauiss;  and  that,  whilst  such  a  texture  is  iiiti- 
.mately  interwoven  with  vessels,  which,  especially  when  distended  by 
injections,  may  appear  to  occupy  irwholly,  there  yet  vemaias  a  mem- 
iiraoous  expansion,  not  of  a  tubular  iialare.  With  respect  to  the 
lubuUr  structure  of  the  muscular  fibres,  we  have,  also,  to  remark, 
that  Mr.  Carlisix  has  stated  (in  his  Croonian  Lecture  for  1S05,) 
that  be  can  distinctly  see  an  ultimate  muscular  fibre»  which  appears 
^^  as  a  solid  cyKiider,  tbe  covering  of  which  is  reticular  membrane, 
«nd  the  contained  part  a .  pulpy  substance  irregularly  granulated/' 
We  know  not,  however,  what  to  believe  on  this  subject,— tbe  state, 
meats  of  men  of  eminent  talents  are  so  incongruous ;  for  Leuweohoek 
and  Hook  compare  tbe  ultimate  muscular  fibre  to  a  string  of  pearls; 
Prochaska  says  it  is  as  fine  as  a  gossamer  film,  and  extends  throughout 
the  whole  length  of  a  muscle;  whilst  Haller,  admitting  its  filamentous 
character,  says  it  extends  only  to  a  short  distance  along  a  muscle; 
Muys  asserts  that  i(  has  a  knotted  appearance;  Blancardi  describes  It 
as  being  contracted  here  and  there;  whilst  Lecat  says  that  it  looks 
somewhat  like  a  knotted  reed:  tbe  greater  number  of  anatomists, 
»ad  amongst  them  Cuvicr,  agree,  however,  in  stating,  that  tbe  utmost 
powers  of  the  microscope  present  it  to  us  in  tbe  form  of  a  solid  cylin- 
der, of  a  filamentous  character,  similar  to  the  fibres  which  are  cognizable 
by  the  unassisted  visual  powers. 

With  respect  to  the  vascular  nature  of  the  ultimate  muscular  fibref, 
we  may  add  the  remark,  that  some  physiologists  have  regarded  tbe 
fact  that  th0  muscles,  in  cases  of  death  from  asphyxia^  have  been  found 
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ta  browifish.red  colour,  whilst  (he  blood  io  the  arteries  wa»  of  % 
(upttrple  hoe,  as  a  proof  of  the  combination  of  colo,uring  matter 
with  the  Binscular  fibre  itself;  as,  did  the  colour  of  the  muscles  depeod 
on  blood  circulating  through  them,  they  most  assume  the  purple  hue 
of  the  blood.  But  this  inference  is  not  irrefragable,  eveil  were  it  not 
opposed  by  the  fact  that  muscles  may  be  washed  white,*  by  injecting 
water  into  their  arteries.  The  ultimate  fibres  of  a  muscle  may  derlte 
their  colour  from  blood  circulating  through  them,  and  yet  preserve 
their  ordinary  hue  when  the  larger  vessels  are  filled  with  purple  bloody 
ia  virtue  of  that  law  which  causes  certain  Tessels  to  admit  only  certain 
kinds*  of  iuids  to  enter  them  under  natural  circumstances.  This  law 
was  well  appreciated  by  Bichat,  in  his  reasonings  on  the  functions  of 
his  capillary  system,  when  he  endeavoured  to  explain  why  those  resaela 
refused  to  admit  the  red  blood  unless  their  vitality  had  undergone  some 
modification  ;  and  it  is  somewhat  extraordinary  that  he  did  not  apply 
it  to  the  condition  of  the  muscular  fibres  in  the  case  of  asphyxia* 

The  second  chapter  commences  with  the  proposition  that  ^^  the 
vessels  whick  compose  the  basis  of  the  bodies  of  men  and  animals  comm 
munieate  throughout  with  each  otherj*^  Malpiohi,  the  author  re- 
marks, appears  to  have  first  perceived  the  communication  which  exists 
between  the  arteries  and  the  veins,  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope.  Hii 
observations  were  afterwards  supported  by  those  of  Leuweohoek^ 
who  observed,  besides,  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  where  the 
arteries  end  and  the  veins  begin.  This  intimate  connexion  throughout 
the  body,  appeared  to  htm  to  be  so  well  proved  that  he  could  con«> 
ceAve  no  other  way  of  accounting  for  the  secretbos  than  the  ad4 
mission  of  a  transudation  of  the  fluids  through  the  parietes  of  the 
small  arteries.  The  observations  of  Leuwenhoek  were  made  oa 
fishes  or  ampbibloas  and  cold.blooded  animals;  and,  therefore,  somA 
doubts  were  entertained  respecting  the  mechanism  of  this  part  of  the 
economy  in  man,  or  in  hot»blooded  animals.  The  fact  of  such  a  mode 
of  communication  of  the  arteries  and  veins  In  animals  of  the  latter 
kind,  was,  however^  soon  established  by  the  observations  of  Cowpbk  j^ 
and  subsequently  by  those  of  CiicsELDEN,  Haller,  SpALLANSAvr, 
and  numerous  later  inquirers.  The  passage  of  injections  from  the 
arteries  into  the  veins.  In  almost  every  part  of  the  body,  was  shown  by 
RuTscB,  ]>E  Graap,  Vibusskns,  Halces,  Mascagni,  and  has  bc«» 
come  a  familiar  experiment  in  every  dissecting-room* 

The  communication  of  the  larger  blood-vessels  with  the  lymphatics, 
has  not  been  proved  by  an  equal  extent  of  evidence..  The  fact  of 
such  a  communication  has,  however,  been  well  established  by  Cauix* 
•HANKS  and  several  other  anatomists. 

But,  besides  the  vascular  lymphatics  capable  of  attaining  a  size 
which  renders  them  perceptible  to  onr  eyes  and  permits  us  to  trace 
tthem  with  our  instruments,  there  is  another  series  of  vessels,  extremely 
small  in  diameter,  which  anatomists  hare  been  accustomed  to  c<ill  by 

*  Otfier  pliy8iologi<«ts  than  those  above  named  have  stated  that  this  niaj  be 
effected;  but  Gortkr  seem^  to  stand  alone,  when  be  asserts  that  a  muscle  thus 
washed  white — pale  as  a  membrane,  he  says,-*wiU  preserve  the  facoliy  of  con- 
tracting on  being  excited. 
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liifrdrciit  names,  in  conformity  with  their  supposed  uses;  awl  wliiisb 
were  regarded  as  arterious  by  Ruysch,  because  he  injected  them  bf 
the  arteries;  as  lymphatics,  by  Cruikshanks  and  Mascagni,  because 
they  injected  them  by  the  larger  (yrophatic  vessels  ;  and  as  yeoous  by 
Dr.  Rii>es,  because  he  has  injected  them  by  the  reins.  These  eircvm- 
stances,  and  the  results  of  experiments  on  the  absorption  oi  iiuida 
placed  in  contact  with  various  surfaces,  seem  to  warraat  theinfeience 
that  the  sanguineous  vessels  are  connected,  by  their  parietes,  with  vessels 
which  are  distributed  about  the  body  in  the  utmost  abundance,  aiMl 
developed  on  all  the  surfaces,  exterior  and  interior ;  and  which* 
though  they  generally  carry  only  colourless  fluids,  'transmit  red^btood 
under  certain  conditions. 

.  The  influence  of  the  vital  powers  in  preserving  the  vessels  last  al« 
luded  to  from  the  passage  of  red  blood,  is  well  shown  by  some  expih 
riments  made  by  Professor  Buniya.*  He  had  obtained  some  curio4k<ik 
results  on  injecting  the  arteries  of  dead  animals  with  blood  diluteU 
with  water ;  and,  wishing  to  try  the  effect  of  %  similar  injection  in  a 
Jiving  animal,  he  tied  the  axillary  artery  of  a  calf,  opened  the  vessel 
below  the  ligature,  and  urged  the  injection  into  it  with  considerabU 
force.  The  liquid  entered  with  difficulty,  and  presented  no  sign  of  its 
presence  on  the  exterior  of  the  limb«  The  spinal  marrow  was  then 
divided  near  to  the  head :  the  heart  and  arteries  almost  instantly  ceased 
to  pulsate ;  the  animal  ceased  to  live ;  and,  as  suddenly,  the  diluted 
l>Iood  which  remained  in  the  syringe  passed  with  rapidity  into  the 
limb,  and  showed  itself  on  the  surface^,  as  it  had  done  in  his  formet 
experiments  with  injection  of  the  same  fluid.  Some  of  the  experiments 
Jbere  alluded  to  were  made  on  the  human  body,  where  the  injection, 
too,  was  thrown  into  the  aorta ;  and,  as  these  presented  the  greatest 
variety  of  Interesting  phenomena,  we  shall  transcribe  an  account  of 
their  results  on  subjects  of  this  kind. 

The  skin  generally  assumed  a  blood.red  colour,  whilst  the  palms  ef 
the  hands  had  a  fine  rose  tint ;  a  blistered  surface  became  tumid,  red- 
dened, and  covered  with  drops  of  blood ;  in  certain  parts, — the  cheeks^ 
for  instance, — a  bloody  sweat  broke  out;  the  liver  and  the  spleenvwell. 
ed,  and  became  so  reddened  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  violent  io« 
flammation ;  the  stomach  was  so  red  as  to  have  the  semblance  of  a 
muscle;  the  intestines  showed  a  similar  aspect,  whilst  bloody  fluid 
oozed  from  their  parietes ;  the  conjunctiva  was  as  red  as  it  U  in  oph* 
thalmia ;  the  iris,  the  retina,  the  sclerotica,  the  choroides, -and  the 
capsules  of  the  aqueous  and  vituous  humours,  partook  of  the  same 
colour;  asdjid  also  the  bones  and  periosteum.  The  phenomena  just 
described,  and  especially  the  diversities  in  the  results  of  the  experi- 
ments when  living  and  dead  animals  were  the  subjects  of 'them,  prove, 
in  the  most  decisive  manner,  that  during  life  the  red  part  of  the  blood 
Is  retained  in  its  proper  vessels  by  the  laws  of  vitality,  rather  than  by 
a  want  of  capacity  in  the  lymphatics  to  admit  of  its  reception  into 
these  vessels ;  whilst  they  demonstrate  the  continuity  of  the  vascular 
system  in  all  its  parts. 

*  Pubhsbed  in  a  memoir  read  to  the  Institute  in  1799. 
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.  -  Tbe  author  next  dkettsskiS  tbe  ^Meation  of  the  existence,  of  aajr  orgaw 
^r  onier  0f  vess^s  cob tiavous  with  the  extremities  of  the  arteries  aQ4 
the'^r^i«i  of  the  if«iPl9  and  in  which  the  cicculatioo  is  fQdppeodent  pf 
the  heart.  Although  he  coasiders  that  this  question  had  alrqidj  been 
satisfactorily  replied;  to,  in  the  negative^  bj  the  facts  already  cite4 
from  JVlalpighii  Lenwenhoek,  Qowper^  Yieussens,  and  oth^rs^  pf  th^ 
continuity  af  tJ^  arteries  and  yeins^  he  thinks  it  proper  to  notice  the 
results  ol  several  experiments  which  serve  to  establish  the  propriety  of 
fhis  decisioiiv  He  remarks,  that  Leuwenhoek  saw  signs  of  the  Im* 
pulse  of  the  heart  communicated  oven  to  the  largest  veins;  that  l|alei 
observed  the  motion  of  the  blood  accelerated,  by  each  systole  pf  the 
Jheafty  in  both  the  arteries  and  the  veins  of  the  lungs  of  frogs ;  that 
Spailansani  has  proved^  by  experiments,  that  the  rapidity  of  th^ 
iBOvement  of  the  venous  fluid  is  increased  during  the  systole  of  the 
heart,,  and  lessened  in  the  diastole,  in  several  species  of  lizards,  aja4 
that,  not  only  io  a  few  small  veins,  but  ip  an  inaumerable  quantity, 
whether  the  circulation  was  effected  with  the  greatest  rapidity  or  iq  a 
languid  manaer ;  and  he  concludes  with  relating  the  following  experi- 
ment of  Magettdie^  This  physiologist  laid  bare  the  crural  artery  and 
vein  of  a  dog,  and  put  a  ligature  roiind  the  whole  of  the  limb  except, 
log. these  two  vessels;  he  then  tied  the  crurM  vein,  and  opened  it 
l^eiow  the  ligature  9  th^  blood  sprai^  from  it  in  a  continuous  jet,,  of 
copsiderable  volume*  He  theri.campres^ed  the  artery  :  the  jet  fropn 
thq  vein  ec^Titiiiiied  from  a  f^w  instants,  but  it  dMninkhed  as  the  artery 
be9afi»e  devoid  of  b^dt,  a^nd  ceased  entirely  when  It  was  completc^j 
empty:  although  theyetn  was  '^gorged"  throughout  its  whole  lengt^^ 
blood  no  longer  ^soaped  from  the  opening  in  it.  The  compressic^)  of 
Ithe  artery  was  removed  at  this  instant ;  the  bjood  entered  the  vessel, 
^od  thje  jet  oC  blood  from  the  ^ein  was  immediately  renewedt  Similar 
results  occurred  in  the  several  repetitions  of  this  experiment  that  weji^ 
instltu^ted. 

.  Dr.  Magendie,  wishing  to  show  the  supposed  fact  in  question  in 
-aDOjfcher  manner,  introduced  the  extremity  of  a  syringe  filled  with 
warm  water  into  the  i^rnral  artery,  and  gently  propelled  the  piston: 
the  blood  in  the  vein  instantly  escaped,  at  Grst  aloqe,  and  then  min* 
gled  with  water,  in  a  jet  which  was  more  or  less  considerable  accord- 
jug  as  mere  or  less  force  waa  exerted  on  the  pis^to^  of  the  syringe* 

To  this  evidence  of  the  existence  of.  a  continuous  volume  of  tripod 
from  the  arteries  to  the  veins.  Dr.  A  lard  joins  som^  physiolpj;ic^ 
considerations,  tending  to  show*  as.  he  infers,  the  dagger  that  mu^ 
result  to  the  economy  were  the  motion  of  the  blood  influenced,  to 
any  considerable  degree,  by  the  capillary  vessels  independently  of  the 
.heart,  ^*  The  mo.vements  of  this  '  circulatortf  circle,*  (he  say^,7 
must  be  very  regular,  in  order  that  health,  and  even  life,  may  be  sui. 
tained ;  for  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  blood  which,  in  th^  tioae 
^of  one  pulsation,  has  passed  from  the  arteries  to  the  veins,,  should  re* 
pass  in  the  same  quantity,  and  in  an  equal  period,  from  the  veins  to 
Ihearteries*  If  the  transmission  were  not  to  take  place  in  this  du« 
proportion,  it  is  obvious  that  engorgement  of  the  veins  would  ensue; 
^nd,  ou  the  contrary,  ih^  same  condition  of  the  ar^ries -Mrould  happen 
NO.  267.  3  H 
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rdy  in  the  time  of  a  second  pttlsation^  more  lA^^  pasted  from  the  xAnm 
to  the  arteries  than  had  passed  from  the  arteries  to  the  reins.  W«rtf 
this  relation  ^f  the  course  of  the  blood  to  exist  for  any  oonsiderable 
length  of  time, — though  the  blood  may  accumniate  in  the  veins  to  9. 
certain  point  without  much  alteration  of  the  hoaith,— the- circulation' 
would  certainly  be  disturbed :  and  how  could  this  danger  be  abseitt 
for  an  instant  in  a  system  of  which  the  parts  were  unconnected,  or 
of  which  the  two  portions,  although  united  by  a  common  centre, 
should  yet  be  regulated  by  different  laws,  and  which  should  propel 
their  fluids  by  two  impulsions  which  could  not  agreed  Such,  indeed, 
would  be  the  sanguineous  circulation ,  if  there  realty  eiisted  a  system 
of  vessels  intermediate  to  the  arteries  and  veins,  which  was  free  from 
the  influence  of  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  in  which  the  blood  -wotild 
enter  in  a  multitude  of  diverse  ratios,  according  to  the  casual  modifica- 
tions of  sensibility.*'  This  conclusion  of  Dr.  Alard,  it  cannot  be 
concealed,  is  founded  on  an  assumption  that  is  merely  gratuitous,  and 
which  may  not  appear  to  be  so  plausible  to  others  as  it  is  to  himself. 
Many  physiologists  will  think  that  it  does  not  appear  so  necessary  a 
result  that  the  circulation  must  be  commonly  disturbed,  were  it  influ- 
enced by  an  order  of  vessels  intermediate  to  the  larger  arteries  and  the 
reins,  and  independent  of  the  action  of  the  heart.  The  preservation 
of  a  due  relation  between  the  two  motive  powers,  would  not  be  incoo* 
gmous  with  several  other  relations  in  the  economy,  as  that  of  the  iris 
with  the  retina,  that  of  the  respiratory  actions  with  those  of  the  heart, 
ty  which  the  former  are  executed  quicker  or  slower,  In  coofomiity 
with  similar  changes  of  the  motions  of  the  heart. 

Dr.  Alard  adduces  several  other  considerations  in  support  of  his 
opinion,  though  he  notices  but  few  important  facts  that  had  not  been 
brought  forward,  with  similar  views,  by  Dr.  Charles  Pakry.  Dr. 
Alard  admits,  however,  with  the  generality  of  physiologists  who  re« 
gard  the  heart  as  the  predominant  agent  of  the  circulation  throughout 
Its  whole  extent,  that  the  arteries  and  the  veins  possess  ^<  a  moderate 
degree  of  sensibility ;  such  as  is  qnali6ed,  at  the  utmost,  to  sec«)nd  thei 
impulsion  given  by  the  heart/  The  question  here  noticed  is  one  that 
is  not  likely  to  be  soon,  or  even  ever,  settled.  The  cases  In  which 
satisfactory  evidence  of  a  distinct  propulsive  motion  of  the  capillary 
vessels  is  manifested  in  warm.blooded  animals,  are  instances  of  devi^ 
ation  from  the  ordinary  state  of  health ;  and,  considering  the  diversities 
of  judgment  of  different  men,  even  those  of  the  best  disciplined 
minds,  on  all  inferences  from  merely  analogical  reasoning,  it  can 
hardly  be  expected  that  diversities  of  opinion  will  not  be  entertained 
respecting  the  propriety  of  regarding  the  manifestation  of  eflects  onl^y 
in  states  of  disorder  as  evidence  of  their  existence  in  that  of  health. 
Perhaps  the  case  the  least  remote  from  health  in  which  motion  of  a 
small  artery,  distinct  from  that  of  the  heart,  has  been  observed,  ts  that 
related  in  the  Dissertation  which  gained  the  Jacksonian  prize  in  the 
year  1813.  The  author  of  this  Dissertation  says,  that  the  dorsalis 
poUicis  in  his  right  hand  is  large  and  conspicuous,  so  tliat  the  action 
of  It  may  be  seen  as  well  as  felt.  On  producing  an  inflammation  of 
the  skin  coyering  this  artery,  by  friction,  the  number  of  its  pulsa- 
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tioos,  ID  a  given  time,  has  been  greater  than  those  of  the  radial  arCerjr 
of  the  samesfde :  ^thus,  he  says,  ^<  the  pulsatiqns  of  the  arteries  geoe- 
raMy  were  atv seventy;  the  clorsalts  pollicis  has  been  irrhatedi  itlias 
beat  eighty'ifour  limes  in  a  minute ;  the  radial  artery  was  immediateJ3r 
enamined,  and  was  fonnd  to  beat  seventy.two  strokes  in  a  minute:; 
the  examination  was  again  transferred  to  the  dorsalis  poIlici9>  the  puis* 
ations  of  which  stiH  continued  at  the  rate  of  eighty.four  in  a  minute* 
the  vessel  l>cing  visibly  enlarged  by  the  friction/' 

We  advert  to  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  work  before  us,  which  ia 
thus  entitled:  ^^The  humours  arc  elaborated,  wtthoutthelsanguineona 
circulatory  circie J  by  the  absorbent  vessels.  Properties  of  these  yes* 
sels."  After  remarking,  in  oonfortnity  with  the  inferences  drawn  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  that  the  circulation  of  the  blood  should  be 
regarded  as  ''  a  physical  rather  than  a  medical  phenomenon,"  the 
author  observes,  that  ^^  this  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  arteries 
and  Teins  would  be  entirely  useless  for  the  maintenance  of  life,  if  . 
there  did  not  pass  from  those  vessels  ^^  rivuletn^*  which  irrigate  and  nou- 
rish the  invisible  tissues  of  the  parts  adjacent.  These  rivulets  are  not 
formed  by  simple  jets  of  extra vasated  flruids:  pellucid  canals,  charged 
with  the  irrigation  of  these  parts,  every  where  spring  from  the  arterial 
parietes.  The  existence  of  these  canals  is  doubted  at  the  present  day, 
after  haring,  for  a  long  time,  been  admitted  as  a  demonstrated  truth. 
An  opposite  of  this  sort  in  the  opinions  of  men  depends  on  the  extreme 
tenuity  which  these  tubes  always  preserve,  and  especially  to  a  degree 
of  pellucidness  which*renders  them  invisible  when  tht^y  are  empty  or 
contain  only  fluids  diaphanous  as  themselves,  and  which,  also,  per<^ 
mits  them  to  assume  the  red  colour  whenever  they  are  penetrated 
by  blood ;  thus  causing  them  to  be  often  confounded  with  proper 
sanguiferous  vessels.  This  double  source  of  illusion  renders  the 
study  of  them  one  of  the  most  difficult  points  of  anatomy,  and  must 
throw  in  the  way  of  those  who  devote  themselves  to  it  inevitable  sub- 
jects for  contradiction.  We  may,  however,  assemble,  a  series  of  facts 
dispersed  in  a  great  number  of  works, — facts  too  much  neglected  by 
the  moderns,  and  which,  when  united,  form  an  imposing  collection  of 
proofs  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  these  supposed  tubes,  parting 
from  the  pari^tes  of  the  blood-vessels;  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
avoid  admitting,  even  though  we  could  not  materially  demonstrate  them^ 
if  we  would  explain,  in  a  plausible  manner,  either  the  phenomena  ma* 
nifested  by  the  nutritive  functions,  or  the  symptoms  of  the  greater 
part  of  diseases."  The  propriety  of  these  inferences  will  not  be., 
denied,  wo  think,  by  any  physiologist;  the  only  point  for  disputation 
being,  whether  these  pellucid  vessels, — lymphatics,  pr  exhalants,  as 
they  are  most  commonly  termed,  — spring  from  the  sides  of  the  arte* 
ries,  or  are  expansions  of  the  extremities  of  some  of  them  which  are 
not  continuous  with  veins:  for,  whilst  the  fact  of  this  communicatioti 
«f  the  arteries  and  veins  has  been  admitted,  as  applied  to  the  vessels, 
to  a  certain  extent,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  there  are  other 
arteries  which  finally  terminate  in  an  expansion  of  exhalant  vessels, 
admitting  only  colourless  fluids,  whilst  th^  red  parts  of  the  blood  ar<» 
tc»usq[iit^ed  by  the  nearest  proper  arterial  ramifications*  ^ 
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This  last  qaestlon  is  tbe  subject  of  discussion  i«  the  fifHi  clupt^r  of 
Um  work  before  ui,  which  coroinences  with  the  proposttioo  (hat  <<the 
capillar  J  systen,  such  as  it  was  cooceived  to  be  by  Bicbat^  has  no  real 
existonce.''  Wo  shall  pass  or er  the  efideiice  in  the  last  chapter,  teod^ 
iDg  to  estabflish  the  inference  of  the  existence  of  the  peilfucid  tessola 
.  abore  alluded  to :  our  lioiits  w  ill  not  permit  us  to  glte  a  compriehen-* 
sivft  account  of  it ;  and  it  is,  besides,  detailed  in  works  familiar  to 
those  Tersed  in  the  studj  of  anatomy.  We  conid  not  do  jostioe  to  the 
veaionings  of  the  author  on  this  evidence  in  an  abstract,  but  we  may 
vemark  that  he  has  supported  his  inference  in  a  very  forcible  manner; 
His  arguments  against  the  views  of  BichHtoa  the  point  just  alluded 
Uhf  serve  to  show  that  the  fonctions  attributed  by  this  physiologist  to 
his  itaiagtnary  particular  system  of  vessels,  and  the  ap|»re8t  laws  by 
which  those  functions  are  regulated,  are  conformable  with  those  of 
the  absorbent  system  generally,  and  Incongrodus  with  those  of  the 
proper  sanguiferous  system. 

This  discussion  is  continued  through  the  subsequent  chapter ;  in 
wkich  he  endeavours,  more  especially,  to  prove  that  **  the  exhalaot 
and  cellular  systems  are  only  dependences  of  tbe  absorbent«ystem." 

Tbe  subject  is  discussed,  in  a  more  general  manner,  In  theaeventk 
and  eighth  chapters;  the  objects  of  which  are  to  show,  that  <<  the 
active  part  of  the  parenchymatous  substance  of  the  organs  is  composed 
only  of  absorbent  vessels ;"  and  that  ^^  the  absorbents  are  the  soJe 
agents  of  nutrition  and  growth,  as  well  as  of  decrease  and  decripif 
tude/'  We  shall  endeavour  to  give  a  view  of  tb«  author's  opinions  on 
these  subjects  in  a  concise  general  abstract,  without  folloiring  htm' 
through  his  discussions ;  for,  by  proceeding,  as  he  has  done^  from 
proposition  to  proposition,  discussing  each  singly,  he  has  been  obliged 
to  enter  into  many  repetitions,  which  it  is  not  requisite  that  we  should 
detail.  One  series  of  repetitions  in  which  he  indulges,  and  which  we 
may  just  notice  here,  is  that  in  which  he  endeavours  to  show  that  the 
nerves,  the  muscles,  the  cellular  texture,  and,  in  a  word,  all  the  soft 
parts  of  the  body,  are  constituted  of  a  congeries  of  minute  vessels, 
variously  arranged,  containing  fluids  of  diverse  kinds,  in  virtue  of  the 
different  vital  properties,  or  modes  of  sensibility,  which  those  vessels 
possess  in  the  several  organs  or  peculiar  structures.  These  vessels, 
Dr.  Alard  believes,  possess  every  where  the  power  of  contraction  and 
dilatation,  and  receive  diversities  of  fluids  as  they  are  diflfereotly  cx- 
eited  by  extcmal  agents;  as  we  see,  very  well,  in  those  of  the  con-, 
juncliva  of  the  eye,  which,  when  stimulated,  admit,  or,  usikig  the 
author's  expression,  pump  the  red  blood  from  the  arteries  with  which 
Ihey  communicate.  The  only  difference  between  the  author's  view 
and  that  of  Bichat  oh  this  point,  seems  to  be  that  the  former  consi- 
ders the  fonctions  of  these  vessels  to  be  similar  to  those  of  the  larger 
series  which  have  ordinarily  been  termed  absorbents,-^ a  notion  which 
has  led  him  to  regard  tbe  whole  as  one  system,  to  be  designated  by  one 
term;  whilst  Bichat  considered  them  to  be  expressly  analogous  to  the 
arteries,  and  indeed  as  the  final  expansions  of  these  vessels.  Bichat, 
^""^f^ver,  it  must  be  remarked,  whilst  he  contemplated  the  abundant 
distribution  of  capillary  vessels  in  every  structure,  did  not  suppose 


tefethattiki^eexisM  %{n&%  s^rC  of  tinlple  siembranons  es|pcinfli<iii  ov 
lauriaatcd  tesUure,  which  fotmed  the  bases  of  the  pftreachyoaatoos 
ttrneiares  io  whkh  those  Tessels^  -are  S9  cop^sljr  distributed^  as  well 
as  »f  farioos other  modes  of  simple  fibrous  arrangenent* 

The  fiev  •f  Dr.  Ai«rd,— that  of  aiifuite  pellucid  yessels,  spriuf^ 
ing  f rom  tho  paiie^s  a(  the*  small  arteries;  distributed  Jn  every 
pof&t  of  the  body;  clMif eying  difierent  fluids  and  performjtig.dtffereai 
argatiic  fuaetions,  actotdtiig  as  their  Titai  properties  are  modified} 
having  oorrespoodiD|f  f^swris,  which  may  be  said  to  spring  i  from  the 
most  intimate  texture  of  «he  organs,  utiiting  into  larger^uiMs^  forming 
io  sottie  iofltftncds  long  ooatitioeus  canals,  (generally  denominateil 
absorbents,)  in  others  nmmng  to  be  inserted  in  the  partetes  of  Teins^ 
-^is  oae  that  is  ealculated  to  explain^  more  plausibly  than  any  other^ 
theoMtodmnism  of  the  distribution  of  the  fluids  for  the  pnrppses  of  the 
organic  funotiotis^  and  seferal  <^  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  ma^- 
aiteted  in  disordered  states  of  those  functions;  whilst  it  does  not 
want  plausible- ftrgvments  in^  its  support,  (as  Dr.  Alard  has  well 
prored,)  and  ie,  iMSides,  catcolated  to  oforiatc  the  difliculdes  whioh 
have  been  presentod  by  the  results  of  the  experiments  of  Hunter^ 
Magendte,  Brodie,  and  other  eminent  physiologists,  on  the  mechanism; 
of  ^bsdrption^  Stilly  it  must  beaclinowledged,  the  author's  inferencee 
are  founded,  principally,  on  merely  pliiusible  suppositions  ;  but  these 
suppositions  hare  lately  receired  a  very  important  degree  of  support 
in  the  diseovory  of  Dr.  Fohmamn,  of  Heidelberg,  of  a  communication 
of  the  tympbatirs  of  the  intestines  with  the  mesenteric  veins.  It  re^ 
^irea  not  a  great  stretch  of  analogy  to  infcr-i-considering  the  eft«« 
dence  in  favour  of  the  etistenc^  of  the  pellucid  vessels  iii  question^ 
presented  by  the  observations  and  experiments  of  Ruysch,  Cruick<* 
shanks,  Ribes,  (see  page  415,)  and  several  other  anatomists,— *t hat  a 
eommonicati on  which  exists  between  a  series  of  those  vessels  so  laige 
as  to  be  palpable  to  the  senses,  exists  also  in  such  as  are  too  minute  to 
be  thus  recognited. 

,  It  may  be  here  asked  :  if  the  biasis  of  all  the  organs  is  but  a  congeries 
of  vesseis,  allied  to  absorbents  by  their  nature^  how  is  it  that  certain 
organs  ex  ccale  functions  so  diflerent  from  those  of  other  parts;  and^ 
as  an  example,  how  is  it  that  absorbents,  arranged  as  a  muscle,  possess 
thepewer  of  contracting  with  such  force  as  is  witnessed  in  this  species  of 
organ  ?  To  this  the  author  would  reply,  that  the  same  order  of  vessels 
po6ses8es.peculiar  properties  superadded  to  the  general  characteristics  of 
those  vessels,  in  consequence  of  dlFcrsities  in  their  alliances,  arranges 
nients,  and  the  fluids  they  contain ;  and,  in  respect  to  the  contractility  of 
the  mosdeis,  he  observes,  that  this  faculty  is  the  proper  quality  of  ah* 
sorbents;  so  that,  instead  of  saying  that  absorbents  possess  musculas 
properties,  it  would  be  better  to  say  that  muscles  possess,  in  an  emi* 
neat  degree,  the  inherent  property  of  those  vessels,'— that  of  contract-* 
iog  whenever  they  are-  submitted  to  exciting  agents ;  and  if,  using  his 
owh  expreseions/  **  muscles  are  provided  with  the  contractile  power 
jn  so  high  a  degree,  it  is  not  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  their  tibres  thai 
they^wethis  prerogative,  but  to  the  manner  In  which  those  fibres  are 
disposed  in  tlie  intimate  frtruoture  of  those  organs  |  to  the.  union  of 
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ikom  ionuMerable  boodlet  of  paraliei  filircs»  the  cootractioa  <d4 
agency  of  which  all  the  f  urrouodiog  parts  codcuv  in  fayouriog.'' 
t  By  admitting  this  hypotheaisy  we  readilj  dispose  of  the  dilficiiltie» 
which  beset  the  questions  of  the  structure  of  the  urethra*  uterus^  iris^ 
aod  choroid  processes ;  and  it  is,  in  the  structure  of  soose  poijpi,  &c* 
of  course,  applied  to  such  a  purpose  bj  the  author.  1  he  utentSt  ia 
his  fiews,  becomes  muscular  during  pregoaocj^  because  it«  Tcssele 
assume  then  that  arrangement  which  censtitutes  a  muscle;  .and  it 
ceases  to  be  muscular  after  parturition,  because  it  then  loses  this  par. 
ticular  arrangement*  It  is  unfortunate*  howef  er,  for  this  view  of  th<^ 
subject^  that  no  such  arrangement  as  that  on  which  the  author's  in- 
ference is  founded  is  recognisable  by  our. senses,  in  any  stage  of  utero. 
gestation.  The  absorbent  vessel,  then,  Is,  according  to  Dr.  Alard,  the 
•cat  of  irritability^  whilst  it  is  the  most  simple,  and  only  esieodal, 
l>art  of  animal  organization.  The  seat  oi  irritability  is  a  point  tha4 
has  so  perplexed  the  most  eminent  physiologists,  that  one  could  almost 
wish  that  be  could  persuade  himself, — as,  in  the  want  of  sensitive  CTi- 
dence  in  this  case,  we  must  incline  our  belief,  more  oi  le^  to  some 
hypothesis  or  other,— -to  admit  the  notions  of  Pr.  Alard.  Findin^^ 
that  organization  dcf  oid  of  nerves^  (as  well  as  our  senses  can  inform 
us,)'— as  in  the  case  with  some  polypi  and  the  vast  class  of  microscopic 
animals, — possess  eyen  more  delicate  excitability  than  the  organs  of 
nan,  we  must  agree,  with  Haller,  that  irritability  is  not  the  exclusive 
property  of  nerres;  but  I  hen  we  are,  by  the  same  reasotiings,  incUned 
to  reject  his  opinion  that  it  is  the  exclasive  property  of  musculas 
fibres,  when  we  iind  that  animals  are,  as  Albinus  remarked,  more 
irritable  in  proportion  as  they  more  nearly  resemble  a  gelatinous  massr 
devoid  of  any  distinction  of  parts;  and  thus  we  are  induced  to  believe, 
with  the  ph)'Siologi8t  just  named,  that  this  jelly  is  the  proper  seat  of 
irritability :  and  here  Dr.  Alard  will  come  forvFajd,  and  say  that  this 
flM>ving  jelly  could  not  possess  the  power  of  contraction  and  locomotion 
if  it  were  not  organized,  if  it  were  not  enclosed  by  a  diaphanous 
cellular  tissue  which  has  selected  it  from  various  alimentary  matters, 
which  causes  it  to  flow  and  reflow  io  the  interior  of  this  tissue,  and  at  « 
last  rejects  portions  of  it  in  order  to  replace  them  by  others.  This 
cellular  tissue,  then, — composed  olfilamentsmore  or  less  parallel  to  each 
other,  and  diilcring  only  by  its  tenuity  from  that  of  larger  animals,— is 
evidently  the  means  of  sensible  contractions,  since  it  is  the  only  solid 
part  existing  in  the  most  simple  mode  of  animal  organization :  and  wq 
may  even  see,  as  we  rise  in  the  scale  of  animal  beings,  some  of  these 
Aiameats  merely  placed  in  juxta-positlon,  vithout  being  iinited  with 
the  least  cellular  texture,  from  the  first  type  of  the  muscular  organs, 
as  is  manifest  in  certain  insects.  Even  the  human  embryo  is  similar  in 
its  apparent  structure,  in  the  early  stages  of  its  existence,  to  the  more 
simple  forms  of  animal  organization ;  being  constituted  only  of  a 
gelatinous  mass,  interspersed  with  absorbent  vessels,  the  oriiices  of 
which  open  externally,  instead  of  into  an  internal  cavity  as  in  the 
medusa. 

The  view  which  Dr.  Alard  has  taken  of  this  subject,  is  conformable 
with  th^  simplicity  which  some  men  tak^  delight  in  imagining  to  exist 
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In  Ae  mdkni  Employed  by  nature*  Iii  fnoi^anic  bodies,  attrtictioa  Is 
iufficient.ifi  order  that  each  portion  of  matter  may  find  its  proper 
place  in -the  vast  universe.  In  animals'  bodies,  sensibility  produces  tbe 
innumerable  phenomena  of  vitality.  The  means  on  which  absorption 
depends  become^  in  muscles,  in  consequence  of  a  particular  disposition 
of  parts,  tbe  powerful  motive  agent  by  which  an  animal  transports 
itself  from  one  place  to  another.  The  same  vessels  which  are  every 
where  else  moveable,  are  in  tbe  bones  gorged  with  calcareous  phos* 
phate,  in  rirtne  of  the  same  principle,  and  thus  become  points  of 
support  and  levers  to  the  motive  organs  previously  designated* 

As  the  absorbent  system  is  the  part  first  formed  in  the  fetus,  so  does 
it  predominate  in  the  body  during  the  earlier  periods  of  life,  or  until 
the  growth  is  completed :  it  then  gradually  loses  its  vitality;  the  fluids 
formerly  absorbed  by  the  exhalaiit  order  of  vessels,  are  either  retained 
in  t{te  arteries,  or  they  are  returned  into  the  torrent  of  the  circulation 
by  the  veins;  the  absorbents  decay  in  their  structure  as  well  as  in 
their  functions ;  the  glands  cease  to  appear  reddish  and  pulpy ;  the 
finid,  with  which  they  had  ordinarily  been  filled,  disappears,  and  the 
organs  themselves  are  often  obliterated  with  age,  and  a  plethora  of 
the  blood. ressels  is  the  result.  The  bones  also  present  signs  of  this 
species  of  change  in  the  economy.  The  exhalant  absorbents  had  car* 
ried  to  these  structures  the  gelatinous  and  calcareous  matter  on  which 
their  cohesion  and  formation  depended ;  the  resorbing  order  of  ves-^ 
seU  gradually  remove  those  vessels  in  old  age;  as  this  period  of  life 
extends,  the  bones  become  less  hard  and  less  weighty  than  in  adult 
age;  the  compact  substance  of  them  diminishes  in  thickness;  the 
cellules  of  the  spongy  tissue  become  more  ample,  the  medullary  cavity 
enlarges;  the  calibre  of  their  blood*>v^sels  increases;  and,  in  a  wond« 
their  calcareous  matter  returns  into  the  torrent  of  the  circulation,  aM 
is  deposited  in  various  parts ;  thus  producing  ossifications  which  often 
hasten  the  arrival  of  the  final  period  of  human  existence. 

The  successive  changes  in  the  human  body  above  slightly  alluded  t<»« 
nre  discussed  in  a  yrefy  particular  manner  by  Dr*,  Alard,  who  finds  i« 
them  many  phenomena,  which  he  employs,  with  much  force,^  in  sup. 
port  of  his  views  of  the  functions  of  the  absorbent  system  in  iUii 
animal  economy.  We  can  only  recommend  the  more  studious  part  of 
our  readers  to  peruse  his  work :  our  limits  oblige  us  to  pass  over  the 
important  and  dften  ingenious  considerations  it  presents,  in  a  very 
rapid  manner,  and  in  many  Instances  wholly  unnoticed.  Dr.  Alard's 
general  conclusions  certainly  amount  to  an  hypothesis  rather  than  to  a 
theory;  but  it  is  an  hypothesis  that  has  much  of  plausibility,  and  the 
disquisitions  adduced  in  its  support  are  rendered  extremely  interesting 
by  the  multitude  of  euriobs  facts, — many  of  which  have  been  drawn 
from  unmerited  obscurity, — which  the  very  extensive  erudition  of  the 
author  has  enabled  him  to  bring  forward;  as  well  as  by  the  coo!^ 
candid,  and  intelligent  manner  in  which  they  are  conducted. 

The  proposition  argued  for  in  the  ninth  chapter,  is  that  ^^iheaK 
sorbent  vessels  of  the  nervous  system  draw  from  the  blood  the  matter 
of  the  living  solid,*^  This  chapter  involves  speculations  which,  to  us, 
appear  to  imve  less  of  plausibility  than  any  others  in  the  work,  and 
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inch,  indeed,  as  we  do  not  think  congnlons  widi-  tbe  attthof't  geo^nil 
hypothesis.  He  thinks  that  the  nerves  are  theorgana  first  fornied  fitf 
the  fetus,  and  that  the  nerves  *^  form  in  their  torn  all  the  odier  orgws; 
by  means  of  the  expansion  of  thenumeroiiB  filaments  whkii  compose 
them»  and  Krhich  are  conyerted,— ^we  might  almost  venture  vtosa^^ 
which ' re-appear,-^n  celluiar  filaments,  muscvHur  fibres;  iaawori^ 
in  the  Qutntire  parency  ture  of  the  organs.'^  Why  the  author  deprlretf 
the  absorbents  of  powers,  in  the  higher  classes  of  animals^  or  those, 
possessed  of  nerves,  that  he  had  conceded  to  them  in  a  general  matfner; 
we  cannot  well  discern.*  The  formation  of  ner res  implies  nutrition; 
which  Is  a  sufircient  argument  against  these  organs  being  tbe  essential 
agents  of  this  function.  The  priority  in  respect  to  the  period  of  theiv 
formation  to  that  of  the  other  organs,  admitting  this  antecedency  tb 
be.  proved,  is  bat  a  feeble  argument  for  the  Inference  that  these  organs 
atre  produced  by  the  nernBs.  This  priority  of  fonnation  is,  however, 
denied  by  sonle  emineht  physiologists,  amongst  whom  Is  Gabits,  who 
has  ^owtt  BO  much  accuracy  of  research  In  his  work  on  the  Nervous 
System.  A  pulsating  vessel  is  ?aid,  by  the  physiologist  just  alluded 
to,  to  be  the  first  distinct  organ. 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  the  proposition  which  is  the  subject  of 
this  chapter,  only,  as  we  think,  tend  to  render  It  highly  probabte  that 
the  nerves  hate  much  influence  in  the  functions  of  natrition  In  ttie 
higher  classes  of  animals :  whilst  it  inust,  at  the  same  time,  be  consU 
dered  that  nutrition  is  effected  without  nerves,  not  only  at  the  first 
development  of  the  human  embryo,  but  in  fblly  formed  animals;  en- 
less  we  admit,  with  Oken,  that  a  polfpus  is  a  mass  In  which- 'th» 
xervous  matter  exists  in  a  state  of  fusion  uniformly  extended  (hrmighi 
oot  the  animal ;  but  this  proposition  Involves  the  existence  of  a  (kcnlty 
trfithoiit  the  presence  of  the  organ  of  that  faculty,  or  H  implies  the 
cfxistence  of  properties  in  inorganic  matter,  that  are  afterwards  sakt 
to  be  the  peculiar  attributes  of  a  certain  mode  of  organisation.  This 
sneaking,  shuffling  way  of  calling  in  the  Epicurean  philosophy  to  our 
aid,  can  neter  lead  to  any  good :  let  us  profess  it  openly  and  csin^ 
didly,  if  we  do  resort  to  it  as  the  best  means  of  escape  from  dlfficuU 
ties  irhich  perplex  us. 

♦  •*  We  have  seen,'*  says  the  author,  in  another  place,  "  that,  of  the  tlit«e» 
wdei-s  of  vessels  which  compose^  the  beses  of  the  solidsof  man,  the  only  tm^  t» 
wh^ch  we  npay  gif  e  the  denomination  o^  tbe  acting  animal^  accordiqg  to  the  happy 
expression  of  Hunter,  is  that  of  the  absorbents.  We  have  seen  that  this  oraer 
of  vessels  is  solely  charged  with  the  labour  of  nvtrition ;  that  it  presides  over 
growth  in  infancy,  and  is  alone  productive  of  decrease  in  old  age;  that;  by 
awaat  of  a  property  qnite  exclusive,  it  draws  from  tbe  air  and  fromaliaieotary 
mattei^  the  principles  capable  of  sustaining  life;  that  it  is  the  aame  vessels 
wbich  combine  them,  assimilate  them,  and  distribute  them  throughout  the  organs* 
'and  repel,  by  the  emnnctories,  the  substances  henceforth  inappropriate  for  the 
Exercise  of  the  functions  and  the  raaintetiance  of' existence.*' 

In  another  part  of  the  work,  the  author  speaks  of  the  absorbent  system  as  be- 
ing '<  allied,  confaonded,  and  idcntilied,  with  tlie  nervous  ^y^u&ca,**  By  this  last 
statementf  it  is  true,  lie  may  be  considered  to  obviate  the  charge  pf  incon- 
gruity, above  advanced;  bnt  then  it  is  by,  as  it  appears  to  us,  entering  into 
•extremely  vague,  or  at  best  very  hypotbeti<$al,  and  not  very  plaosible,  assnmp- 
itions*  ,.  #  . 
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'  ^<  Tike  aB90rhmt  sjfgiem  U  twt^a  wAofe,.  ike  parU  of  tbhiek  4tre  ean'^ 
necked  i^ether,  like  the  sungmmeaus  extern  :  His  csmpostd  of  eeverw 
iaolated  tj^stems  ;**  U  tke  proposlUon  6b«  aotker  endeaff>onrs  i6  0^t9L 
blish  ia  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  work  before  u«*  This  is  so^obvioosi 
an  inference  fromthe  views  already  exposed,  that  wq  need  not  enteto 
into  any  discussion  in  order  to  show  in  what  way  it  has  been  anivacb 
at.  Having  ^established  it,  on  the  grounds  already  indicated,  the  au- 
thor treats,  in  succession,  of  the  diyision  of  the  absorbent  syftoni 
charged  with  transmitting  to  the  blood  the  lymph  and  the  chyle;  the 
division  of  the  absorbent  system  charged  with  the  resorption^of  th'd 
fluids  which  should  no  longer  constitute  part  of  onr  organs  ;  of  the  di^ 
vision  charged  with  mingling  with  the  blood  the  oxygen  drawn  from' 
atmospheric  air ;  of  the  division  charged  with  the  secretions;  of  the 
dirision  exerted  in  the  acts  of  reproduction  and  generation.'  At  the 
same  time,  that  the  author  describes  the  phenomena  dependant  on 
the  functions  of  those  several  divisions  of  the  absorbents,  he. finds,  ia 
tfiose  phenomena,  arguments  ia  support  of  the  general  hypothesis 
which  it  is  the  principal  object  of'  the  work  to  establish.  He  thkee 
occasion,  when  treating  of  the  division  of  the  absorbent  sys tern -cbargid 
with  the  resorption  of  the  fluids  which  should  no  longer  coostitaii^ 
part  of.  our  organs,  to  enter  idto  a  discussion  of  the  opinions  ithicit 
have  been  adsaaced  respecting  tbeord^^r  of  vessels  by  i^hich:abi6rptioil 
is  eflected,  in  the  body  generally. 

His  own  notions  on  this  subject  must  be  obfious.  As  the  vetnsare 
every. where  cen.tinuous^  in-  their  ramified^  extremities,-  with  arteries^ 
accordUog  to  his  viewv,  it  is  impossible,  that  these  Vessels  can  be  tite 
agents  of  ^isorption,  unless  their  parietes  arp  capable  of  absorlung; 
Tbe  agents  of  absorption,  a^scordin^  to  l)r.  Alard,  are  either  tbetes^ 
sels  ordinarily  termed  absorbeats,  or  those  prilucid  vessels'  wbiohy  at 
he  has  inferred,  spring  from  the  parietes  of  the  blood.fieMels^ 
venous  as  well  as  arterions,  and  present  their  opeir  mouths  i»«  fifiwy 
point  of  tbe  substance.of  the  organs,  and  en  the  whole  of  the  mem. 
branoos  surfaces  of  tbe  body.  As  we  have  already  remarked,  itli 
only  necessary  to  admit  of  the  existence  of  such  a  niode  of  stmretare^ 
in  order  that  the  difficulties  which  have  beset  this  subject  miy  l»e  ob^ 
viated,  and  the  apparently  opposing  results  of  different  expeHmetlti 
shown  to  be  perfectly  congruous  and  referable  to  the  same  mechaniSM. 
The  facts  furnished  in  the  results  of  injections,  noticed  ia  a  forme* 
part  of  this  article,  present,  perhaps,  the  best  arguments  for  ttfe:sii|l& 
port  of  his  opinions ;  but  physiology  and  pathology  are  not  wanting 
in  the  supply  of  others  from  which  warranted  inferences  may  bed  ra'wit 
that  tend  to  establish  the  same  propositions.  In.  tbe  first  place,  Drw 
Alard  remarks,  if  we  compare  all  the  orifices  by  which  the  arterial 
blood  is  expended,  with  the  two  lymphatic  trunks  by  whick  it  i$  sup;^ 
posed  that  all  tbe  materials  supplied  to  the  blood  must  pass,  we  shall 
see  that,  if  these  trunks  were  the  only  channels  by  which  the  blak)d 
could  receive  supplies,  there  would  soon  be  no  v^iovs  bleed*  Tbia 
consideration  wouid  point  out  that  a  considerable  proportion^of  thW 
fluids  absorbed  pass  almost  directly^  into  the  veins,  withiMit  entering 
the  thoracic  ducts.    The  greater  vohniieof  the  feaons-  than  the    rte- 
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rioits  blood  farniBhes,  also,  an  argament  in  favour  of  the  isoiijiir 
inference.  If,  Tiewing  this  point  in  another  direction,  the  yetos  belov 
the  SttbclaTians  received  only  the  portion  of  arterions  biood  which  ha» 
not  been  expended  in  natrition,  the  secretions,  and  excretions,  we 
should,-  it  seems,  Ond  them  contain  a  less  volume  of  fluids  than  the 
arteries. 

Purulent  matter  has  been  found  in  the  abdominal  Teins>  without  any 
signs  of  inflammation  of  those  vessels,  when  there  has  been  collections 
of  pus  in  the  belly.  This  has  been  frequently  observed  by  Professor 
Chaussier,  especially  after  peritonitis ;  but  this  fact  presents,  it  may 
be  said  by  the  partisans  for  venous  absorption,  equivocal  indications. 
The  anatomical  facts  in  favour  of  the  inference  that  pellucid  vessels, 
haying  orifices  opening  on  the  surface  of  the  peritoneum,  and  commu* 
nicating  with  the  adjacent  veins,  and  those  which  seem  to  show  that  the 
Teoous  ramifications  are  every.where  continuous  with  the  arteries, 
must  turn  the  balance  in  favour  of  Dr.  Alard's  explanation. 

Dr.  RiBES,  who  believed  in  venous  absorption  when  he  related* 
the  fact  we  are  about  to  notice,  says  that  he  had  conjectured  that 
the  lymphatics  in  the  medullary  cavity  of  the  bones,  which  absorb 
the  marrow,  terminated  in  veins ;  and  experience  has  partly '  veri- 
fied his  conjecture,  by  showing  that,  by  injecting  the  hepatic  veins, 
he  could  fill  the  superficial  lymphatics  of  the  liver.  We  have 
before  noticed  this  point  of  anatomy ;  and  shall  therefore  only  add 
now,  that  this  experiment,  repeated  several  times  with  the  same  suc- 
cess, satisfied  him  that  all  the  vessels  of  the  order  of  lymphatics  do  not 
terminate  in  the  thoracic  duct.  After  the  discovery  of  such  a  fact,  it 
seems  strange  that  the  phenomena  which  at  that  time  were  considered 
to.  prove  venous  absorption,  should  any  longer  be  thus  interpreted. 
Dr.  Maoendie  thinks  he  has  obviated  these  equivocal  indications  by 
same  recent  experiments,  and  proved  that  venous  trunks  absorb  by 
their  parietes.     We  shall  elsewhere  notice  his  memoir  on  this  subject. 

The  only,  circumstances  that  have  been  brought  forward  as  proofs 
of.  the  ramifications  of  veins  presenting  open  mouths  on  the  surfaces 
of  the  membranes  and  the  cavities  of  the  cellular  tissue,  are  that  fluids 
injected  by  the  veins  have  been  efi'used  in  those  parts.  But^  Dr.  ilibes, 
who  relates  these  facts,  -acknowledges  that  such  results  were  to  be  ob- 
tained only  when  the  experiment  was  made  on  a  body  in.  which  putre- 
faction had  commenced ;  and  it  seems,  hence,  so  highly  probable  that 
rupture  of  the  minute  venous  ramifications  took  place,  so  as  to  render 
this  argiiment  one  of  very  little  force  in  favour  of  venous  absorption, 
or  the  communication  of  the  cavities  of  those  vessels  with  extraneous 
surfaces  in  the  natural  state  of  the  parts. 

The  views  of  Dr.  Alard  seem  to  be  alone  qualified  to  explain  the 
promptitude  with  which  a  considerable  quantity  of  certain  drinks 
sometimes  passes  from  the  intestinal  canal  to  the  urinary  passages;  how 
it  happens  that  asparagus,  prussiate  of  potash,  and  many  other  sub. 
stances,  when  introduced  into  the  stomach,  sQon  manifest  signs  of 
their  presence  in  the  urine,  whilst  the  venous  blood,   at  least  that 

*  In  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Memoirea  de  la  SocieU  Medicate  d' Emulation, 
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^rawn  from  the  arm^  does  not  appear  to  contain  theni>  or  tohara 
suffered  any  akeration  ;— -bow  a  liquid  charged  with  odorific  priaci- 
pies,  introduced  into  the  abdooiioal  ca?ity,  imnediately  oianifesjCi 
itself  in  the  yeins;  whilst  an  analogous  liquid  passed  into  the  intea* 
ttineSf  promptly  appears  in  the  lacCeals,  and  remains  a  stranger  to  the 
▼eins; — how  the  milk  possesses  the  odour  and  other  predominant  quali* 
ties  of  food  and  other  substances  receiYcd  into  the  stomach,  (bj  wfaicli 
A  child  is  purged  when  its  nurse  has  taken  a  cathartic;)  whilst  the 
blood  and  other  secretions  have  no  such  odour  or  qualities  ;—and| 
lastly,  how  certain  substances^  as  milk,  water  pure  or  mingled  with 
turpentine,  inserted  in  a  wound  of  the  integuments,  penetrate  the 
trunks  of  the  valvular  absorbents,  and  not  into  the  veins;  whilst 
certain  other  substances,  as  the  upas  tieute^  for  example,  inserted  in 
the  same  manner,  pass  rapidly  into  the  veins,  and  do  not  appear  in 
the  valvular  absorbents. 

AH  these  phenomena  are  readily  explicable,  if  we  admit  the  exist. 
ence  of  absorbent  lymphatics  every  where  arising  from  the  textures, 
and  terminating  in  veins;  so  that  little  centres  of  absorption  are 
formed,  each  of  which,  being  modiQed  according  to  the  arrangement 
of  the  parts  which  give  origin  to  it  and  the  diversity  of  the  exciting 
agents  affecting  it,  directs  the  absorbed  matters  to  the  Teins,  the  lac» 
teals,  or  certain  excretory  organs ;  whilst  diversities  in  the  sensibility^ 
at  different  times  and  in  different  parts,  enables  them  to  exert  that 
specific  action  by  which  they  select  and  transmit  certain  matters,  and 
Tefuse  to  receive  others  of  a  different  kind. 

Details  on  the  rest  of  the  points  treated  on  in  the  divisions  above 
enumerated,  do  not  come  within  our  intentions:  we  pass  on,  there, 
fore,  to  the  next -chapter,  in  which  the  author  treats  of  the  structure 
and  physiology  of  the  mucous  membranes,  the  cellular  tissue,  and  the 
skin.  The  author^s  peculiar  notions  of  the  structure  of  these  organs 
roust  be  obvious,  from  what  has  been  stated  in  former-parts  of  this 
article.  Excepting  his  assimilation  of  the  functions  of  their  capillary 
Tessels  to  those  of  the  absorbents,  commonly  so  termed,  his  physiolo. 
gical  considerations  are  characterized  by  a  judicious  exposition  of 
what  had  already  been  advanced,  rather  than  by  any  remarkable  no* 
irelty/  He  dwells  much  upon  the  similarity  of  the  structure  of .  the 
akin  and  mucous  membranes,  and  the  analogy,  in  many  respects^ 
between  their  functions.  We  find  some  of  the  most  remarkable  proofs 
of  the  latter  assertion  in  the  lower  classes  of  animals :  the  zoophyte 
which  has  the  form  of  the  finger  of  a  glove,  (the  hifdra  fttscOj)  for 
example, — the  interior  of  which  is  its  digestive  organ,— >may  be  tamed 
inside  out,  and  yet  the  animal  will  live,  having  the  functions  of  its 
two  surfaces  reversed. 

•  This,  and  the  two  ensuing  chapters,  in  which  the  author  treats  of 
the  development  of  animal  heat,-^on  the  influence  of  the  absorbent 
'vessels  on  the  establishment  of  the  constitutions  proper  to  each  period 
of  life,— and  on  the  modification  of  temperaments  in  individuals,*-* 
seem  to  have  been  introduced  in  order  that  the  account  of  the  physi« 
plogy  of  the  absorbent  system  given  in  this  work  might  be  reodefed 
complete,  rather  than  with  the  intention  of  proposing  any  thtog  iiovei 
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•f  icmarkable  importance.    Bis  disquirition  on  tlie  t^np^romenis  it^ 

aB^heacknoirledfes,  principally  derived  from  the  iirritings  of  Lobrt, 

Cabamis,  and  Hajlls;  with  which  we  snppose  our  readers  are  well 

aa90aiated. 

•    Tlie  sohject  just  mentioned  terminates  the  first  volume  of  the  work  ; 

4iie  iccond  will  become  the  sabjeet  of  an  article  in  the  ensuing  Nam. 
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MequlgQ0|;i-MarTl8^  k  Paris,  1821. 

[In  contmaation  (rom  page  345.] 
.   Tbe  .fifdi  chapter  of  the  work  of  Mr.  B^gin  treats  of  the  local 
efftcU  cf  irrkatum.    On  this  subject  Mr.  B^gin  advances  nothing 
of  .considerable  importance  that,  has  not  been  stated  in  this  Journal^ 
in.the  articles  professedly  devoted  to  the  doctrjoe  of  Bronssais. 

Mn-fi^gin  labours  hard  to  support  the  doctrine  of  Broussais  re- 
apecting  the  origin  of  morbid  growths  and  alterations  of  structure  ;f 
3nd  he  seems  to  be  well  aware  that  he  ^has  undertaken  a  perplexing 
task..  With  respect  to  the.  origin  of  all  morbid  tumors  from  irrita- 
tiMi)  (in  the  sense  in  which  Mr.  B6gin  uses  this  term,)  there  is  the 
strong'objectioo,  that  such  tumors  are  not  unfreqoeiitly  found  in  the 
lungs  and  other  organs  of  new-born  children  :  and  then  we  are  per. 
plexed  ,to;the  utmost,  when  we  attempt  to  imagine  how  an  augmeata- 
lioii  of  vital  action  simply,  differing  only  in  being  more  or  less  in 
degree,  can  produce  the  numerous  varieties  of  morbid  structure  wit« 
iieesed  in  the  human  body. 

We  pass  over  this  vague  and  unsatisfactory  disquisition  to  the  next 
chapter,  which  treats  of  the  general  €jlf€cis  of  irritiUion.  In  this  chap- 
ter, also,  there  is  but  little  to  notice  that  has  not  been  already  consi- 
dered in  this  Journal :  the  value  of  the  author's  discussions  consists 
cthieAy  iu  details  which  cannot  be  comprised  in  the  limits  of  this  Jour- 
nal. Mr.  fi^in,  however,  we  should  not  neglect  to  remark^has 
pombatted  very  forcibly  for  the  truth  of  the  most  essential  points  in 
(he  kypothe&is  of  Broussais  relative  to  fever,  though  he, differs  from 
fciip:ia«ome.  points  randespecialiy  in  regard  to  the  order  in  which  the 
idieaomeoa  of  this  condition  of  the  economy  are  developed.  Broussais 
•eens  disposed  to.  infer  that  fever,  when  it  does  not  arise  from  primary 
kriUtioa  of  Hie  stomach  and  small  intestines,  takes  place  from  irrita- 
tion affecting  those  organs  sympathetically  from  disease  of  some 
tomolQ  part.  He  thinks  that  diseases  in  remote  parts,— as,  for  exam. 
|4e,.  a  severe  wound  in  one  of  the  legs,'  or  a  phlegmon  in  the  arm»^— 
does  not?excite  fever,  unless  they  sympatheticaUly  produce  such  lrrita» 
tiop  ;  and  he  isdisposed  to  belief  e  that  the  heart  and  the  brain  are 

*  See  the'  Nninben  of  this  Jeurnal  for  January  and  F^hruary  tfitO,  for  details 
•Bthlf  sohject. 
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•ffectfd^  w  tho  deTelopiqeiit  of  f^fer,  subseqiieotly  to  the  sfomacb. 
Mr*  B^gio  thinks  th^t  soipetimes  ooe^f  those  organs  is  affected  first  in 
Qrdfitf  and  sometimes  ftoother :  be  considers,  howew er,  that  a  kttaw« 
ledge  of  the  order  of  those  affections  is  not  a  matter  of  so  roiioii  irn* 
pprtanoe  as  Broussais  And  some  of  his  partisans  have  imagined;  and 
that' what  is  of  greatest  co^equence  to  the  phjsician,  and  that  w^siek 
he  should  always  bear  in  miod,istbat,  '*  whenever  tb^reis  fever,  there 
exists  irritation,  more  or  less  considerable  in  degree^  of  the  tancoufi 
membrane  of  the  stomach,  the  heart,  and  the  brain. 

Mr.  B6gin  dwells  much,  with  good,  reason,  on  the  influence  of  cirir 
lization,  and  the  great  excitement  of  the  nervous  functions  wbick 
accompanies  its  progress,  in  the  origin  and  development  of  diseases, 
<^  We  often  find,  for  exsonple,"  he  i^ajs,  **  according  to  the  accounts 
of  traveilerSi  that  the  most  extensive  and  painful  wounds  hardly  at* 
tract  the  attention  qf  the  savages  of  North  America  or  New  Holland ; 
and,  if  abundant  suppurations,  or  other  consecutive  accidents  which 
depend  on  the  nature  of  the  affected  parts,  do  not  cause  them  to  pe* 
rish,  they  become  cured  spontaneously  and  with  facility,  without 
having  been  sick.  Their  internal  diseases  present  the  same  simplicity^ 
and  an  analogous  absence  of  any  considerable  sympathetic  accidents." 
Amongst  other  ill u&traiions  of  this  point,  derived  from  sources  more 
near  to  us,  he  relates  the  following  anecdote, 

''  On  leaving  Moscow,  in  the  disastrous  campaign  of  liB12,  the 
tenor  of  my  sensations  led  me  to  make  an  excursion  over  the  fields 
which  were  one  of  the  latest  and  most  brilliant  theatres  of  our  military 
glory, — the  fields  on  which  had  been  fought  the  battle  of  the  Mos^ 
cowa.  The  villages  which  had  surrounded  them  wei'Q  all  destroyed; 
ibe  calmness  of  death  reigned  over  those  plains  where,  only  a  few  dayfi 
previously,  six  hundred  thousand  men  disputed  a  victory,  the  consop 
quences  of  which  were  to  become  so  fatal  to  the  welfare  of  France^ 
Our  army,  already  overwhelmed  with  ills  of  every  kind,  passed  in  sir 
leoee,  apd  almost  without  recognizing  them,  the  very  places  which  ha4 
been  rendered  immortal  by  its  valour.  At  the  extremity  of  the  open 
country  bordering  the  road,  and  near  to  the  confines  of  a  forest,  I  wais 
auddeoly  roused  from  my  reverie  by  cries  of  lamentation  that  seemed 
.to  cone  from  a  spot  very  near  to  me.  I  looked  ground  in  vain ;  I 
xoiild  see  nothing  but  putrefying  bodies.  The  complaints,  however, 
cOBtinued,  and  1  coukl  not  then  do.nbt'that  a  living  man  was  hiddefi 
amongst  the  adjacent  ruins.  Having  descended  from  my  horse,  J, 
After  much  pains  and  long  researches,  discovered,  at  the  bottom  of 
Ibe  ditch  bordering  on  a  bastion,  and  in  the  interior  of  a  horse,  a 
Russian  soldier,  whoso  kg  had  been  carried  away  by  the  charge  of  a 
oaaoon*  The  unfortunate  man  bad  escaped  the,  attention  of  those 
.who,  soon  after  the  battle,  had  gone  over  the  fi^ld  for  the  succour -of 
the  wounded ;  Md  he. had  remained  there  for  six  weeks,  finding  in  th0 
body  of  the  animal  hisfood  and  habitation.  He  had  deprived  the  ribs 
.of  their  flesh,  and  removed  the  internal  parts,  and  thus  converted  the 
.thorax  intoasiort  of  cage,  still  eof  eloped  with  the  sjiio,  in  which  bp 
Jay  in  a  half.recumbent  posture.  An.  abundance  of  pus  flowed  froqi 
Jiis  wounds  and  added  to  Jtbe  stench  of  the  carcass  o|i  whii^h  be/(ed« 
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^▼eral  other  horses,  lying  near  to  ihat  in  which  he  was  siinate,  bore 
narks  of  his  Toracity  ;  large  pieces  of  them  having  been  detached  by 
means  of  an  old  knife  which  he  had  about  him.  This  man  seemed  to 
be  hardly  sensible  6f  the  danger  he  had  encountered.  He  was  pale 
and  meagre,  but  his  strength  appeared  to  be  but  little  diminished  ; 
and  his  moTements  were  characterized  by  firmness  and  assurance. 
The  surface  of  the  stump,  whieh  was  exposed,  was  unequal,  but  co. 
Tered  with  gritnulations  of  a  favourable  appearance.^ 

On  comparing  this  case,  Mr.  B6gin  days,  and  others  of  a  similar 
kind,  with  those  presented  by  the  practice  of  great  cities,  we  are 
tempted  to  believe  that  they  have  occurred  in  subjects  of  quite  a  dif- 
ferent species.  ' 

Mr.  B^gin  discusses  In  this  chapter,  besides  the  phenomena  of  the 
several  forms  of  fever,  termed  by  nosologists  idiopathic,  inflammatory, 
iytiochal,  typhous,  eruptive,  &c.— all  of  which,  he  argues,  are  -con- 
nected, as  effects,  with  irritation  of  the  mucous  membranes  of  either 
the  alimentary  canal  or  the  respiratory  organs, — dyspepsia,  (which  he 
attributes,  generally,  to  chronic  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomachy  (a  point  of  doctrine  that  Dr.  Parry  has  done  much  for 
the  establishment  of  in  £ngland,)  dysentery,  (from  irritation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  large  intestines,)  tabes  mesenterica,  scrofula, 
phthisis;  in  conformity  with  views  of  Broussais  that  have  been  al. 
ready  exposed  in  this  Journal,  in  which  they  are  all  traced  to  irrita. 
tions  of  some  one  or  other  of  the  mucous  surfaces. 

Diseases  of  the  heart  are  next  considered,  without,  however,  any 
^hing  remarkably  novel  being  adduced.  After  this,  Mr.  fi^gin  treats 
on  the  more  chronic  forms  of  inflammation.  Although  less  violent 
than  those  produced  by  acute  inflammations,  the  disorders  caused  by 
chronic  irritations  arc  not  less  remarkable,  and  do  not  present  a  less 
degree  of  interest.  Persons  aflocted  with  chronic  gastro«enteritis,  are 
exposed,  Mr^  B6gin  says,  to  the  greater  part  of  the  forms  of  mental 
alienation  ;  mania  itself  is  yrtrj  often  referrible  to  this  cause ;  melan- 
choly and  hypochondriasis  almost  always  depend  on  it.  Mr.  B^gin 
thinks  that  chronic  inflammation  produces  mental  affection  as  it  is 
seated  in  different  organs.  Individuals  having  chronic  gastrotenteritis 
readily  despair  of  their  life ;  many  of  them  feel  an  horror  of  existence, 
end  put  an  end  to  it  by  suicide;  "  whilst  others,  a  prey  to  constantly, 
renewed  fears,  dread  the  action  of  all  external  bodies^  and  regard  with 
terror  the  approach  of  death,  which  they  consider  as  Inevitable." 
Chronic  lesions  of  the  lungs  produce  opposite  efiects  on  the  intellectual 
functions :  persons  in  phthisis  preserve,  to  the  last  instant  of  their  ex- 
istence, the  full  powers  of  their  intellects,  and  expire  in  the  midst  of 
preparations  for  future  enjoyment.  Organic  affections  of  the  heart 
exert  a  peculiar  influence  on  the  mental  faculties:  the  subjects  of 
them  seem  to  fear  all  acute  moral  impressions,  which  cause  disturb- 
ance ofthecirculation,^nd  aggravate  the  evils  which  accompany  them. 
Meii  who  once  evinced  the  most  undaunted  courage,  become,  on  suf. 
feriog  disease  of  this  organ,  timid  in  the  extreme,  and  cannot'support 
even  the  idea  of  the  smallest  danger. 

A  point  of 'Very  great  importanos  in  the  history  of  irritations  jn  ge. 
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toeml,  and  especially  of  chrooic  irritations,  is  the  disposition  thej 
have,  in  certain  cases,  to  occur  in  a  periodic  manner  after  regular  in- 
termissions. 

^^  In  what  do  intermittent  differ  from  continued  irritations?",  is  a 
question  which  Mr.  B^gin  discusses,  as  one  of  very  great  importance 
in  regard  to  the  etiology  of  inte,rmittent  fevers.  If  we  consider,  he 
says,  the  organ  which  is  the  seat  of  the  former,  during  the  paroxysms 
of  their  accession,  or  if  we  examine  the  general  phenomena  they  pro. 
duce,.  it  is  not  possible  to  discover  any  difference  which  may  serve  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  latter.  Ophihalmia,  cephalalgia,  erysipelas, 
rheumatism,  &c.  do  not  differ  in  any  respect,  w^Ksn  they  are  of  an  in^ 
termittent  kind,  from  what  they  are  when  they  are  continued;  and 
there  exists  between  the  periodicity  of  their  occurrence  and  their  abso- 
lute continuity,  a  multitude  of  shades  which,  connect  the  two  condir 
tions.  The  excitement  is  sometimes  too  intense  to  be  dissipated 
otherwise  than  very  imperfectly :  we  then  observe  simple  alternations 
of  exacerbation  and  remission.  At  other  times  the  diminution  of  the 
morbid  action  is  more  considerable,  and  the  return  of  the  paroxysms 
is  marked  by  a  rigor  of  greater  or  less  severity ;  the  disease  is  thei| 
termed  remittent.  In  some  other  varieties,  (he  **  vital  concentration*' 
has  hardly  diminished,  when  it  is  reproduced,  and  develops  another 
paroxysm ;  and,  lastly,  the  intermission  may  be  complete,  and  vary  in 
duration  from  the  period  of  a  few  miuutes  to  that  of.  two,  three,  or 
even  seven  or  more-days;  and  hence  the  multitude  of  distinct  species 
of  fevers  of  this  kind,  arranged  in  the  tables  of  nosologists.  All  these 
conditions  are  closely  allied,  and  we  may  frequently,  by  stimulation; 
the  affected  organs,  transform. a  quartan  fever,  for  example,  into  a 
tertian  or  quotidian,  or  eyen  approximate  the  paroxysms  so  that  it 
will  be  regarded  as  a  continued  fever ;  and,  in  all  these  cases,  the  mor. 
bid  phenomena  undergo  no  other  sensible. change  than  that  of  not  dis* 
appearing  at  certain  epochs. 

The  periodical  returns  of  intermittent  irritations  in  the  same  tex. 
tures,  when  prolonged  for  a  considerable  period,, produce  djsorgaiiiza. 
tions  similar  to  those  which  are  the  results  of  continued  chronic 
phlegraasiae.  Indeed,  although  perfectly  intermittent  during  its  early 
stages^  the  inflammation,  on  being  frequently  renewed,  gradually  be. 
comes  continuous:  each  accession  adding  to  the  stimulation,  the  orgai| 
returns  in  a  less  complete  manner  to  its  natural  state.  It  remains  red 
and  irritated  during  the  apyrexia;  but  this  excitement  is  but  little  re* 
markable  at  first,  because  the  slight  degree  of  phlogosis  it  determinei 
is  hardly  manifest  after  the  state  of  intensity  which  accompanies  the 
paroxysms.  It  is  only  after  a  long  time,  and  when  the  local  disorder 
is  very  extensive,  that  the  symptoms  no  longer,  in  appearance,  com- 
pletely disappear,  and  that  we  witness  the  signs  of  the  disorganization 
of  the  tissues.  It  is  easy  to  trace  precisely  all  these  gradations,  when 
the  disease  affects  the  exterior  parts  of  the  body ;  and  we  may  acquire, 
by  means  of  the  general  symptoms,  almost  as  satisfactory  knowledge 
of  their  succession  when  they  have  their  seat  in  the  viscera.  In  cases 
of  intermittent  fever,  we  find,  after  their  prolonged  duration,  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach-thickened,  darki,coloared,  and  more 
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•r  less  disorganized.  The  lifer  and  the  sphseo, — whieh  atmost  always 
parHcipate  with  irritations  of  the  stomach  and  daodetiam,  tfnd  whieh 
f^re^  in  each  paroxysm,  the  principal  seats  of  sang^uineous-ooacenti^a* 
tton» — become  affected  with  ehrdnic  engorgements  or  seeondiMry  chto- 
iite  ififlamnsations.  The  mesenteric  glands  tumefy',  and  «tiier  ehatfgis 
of  their  structure,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  thehitestinai^irrltaUotv  wer« 
contittiious. 

Besides  the  local  effects  aboye  considered,  idtermittent  fetters  efeck^ 
Sk>n'f  efry  remarkable  phenomena;  in  the  economy  more  genert&lly.*  ThO 
first  period  of  each  paroiysm  is  accompanied  by  the  concentration  of 
the  Tita!  actions  on  the  digestire  organs ;  the  bloody  directed  to  th^ 
interior  parts^  engorges  the  lirer,  the  spleen,  the  lungs,  and  reddens 
the  irritated  mucous  surfaces;  the  heart  is  surcharged,  arid  exerts  Itself 
to  pro{^)  the  fluid  which  accumulates  in  the  large  Tessels,  froin  the 
small  vessels  of  (he  exterior  parts  being  devoid  of  blood  :  hence  results 
derangement  of  the  respiration  and  circTMlationy  and,  as  a  consequence, 
disorder  of  all  the  other  functions.  The  lungs  especially  graduaUy^ 
contract  chronic  irritation  of  their  mucous  niembranes,  #hich  not 
iinfre<}uently  leads  to  phthisis.  The  heart  suffers,  in  sotee  cases,  inore 
or  less  extensive  dilatation  of  its  parietes,  especially  of  those  of  tlie 
right  auricle  and  ventricFe.  The  circulation  and  respiration  being 
thus  period k;aUy  disturbed  for  several  hours,  the  process  of  sab^ulfi* 
cation  becomes  less  perfectly  effected ;  accumulations  of  sertim  takie 
place  iir  the  cavities  of  different  pads  of  the  body ;  digestion  is  effected 
with  diiScttHy;  the  reparatory  fluids  become  less  abandant  than  is  ne-» 
eetssary,  or  possess  ill  qualities;  and  hence  maciatiob,  debility,  and 
aometlmes  all  the  phenomena  of  scurvy. 

The  alterations  which  the  fluids  undergo^  from  derangements  of  the 
organic  functions,  constitute  the  subjects  of  some  discussions  by  Mr: 
B^in,  and  he^xpresses  his  intention  of  consfdering  this' part  of  patho<* 
logy  more  fully  at  a  future  period,  in  another  Work.  A4  present  he 
produces  but  little  more  than  an  obvious  derelopment  of  the  notk>ns 
of  Broussais  already  stated  in  this  Journal,  with  some  additions,  how 
ever,  relating  to  the  existence  of  more  or  less  acrid  secretions  in  eases 
of  irritations  of  the  organs,  and  to  the  generation  of  specific  poisons; 
which  comprise,  of  course,  nothing  more  than  a  history  of  known 
effects  ;  the  causes  of  those  changes  being  inscrutable  by  the  senses* 

[We  have  yet  to  notice  the  author's  therapeutical  disquisitions^ 
which  will  form  the  subject  of  an  article  in  the  next  Number.] 


ALTHOUGH  it  is  not  a  proper  subject  for  a  critical  analjfsisy  we 
ariB  disposed  to  make  a  few  remarks,  io  this  place,  on  a  new 
iraosialton  of  tke  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physician^ 
of  London,  that  has  been  produced  by  Mr.  Oollier.*  "  H«rlng 
for  some  years  been  employed  in  tnstrocting  medical  T^ros^  In  the  Li^ttii 
langnage,'^  (Mr,  Collier  says,  in  his  Preface  to  the  work  just  aHuded 
to,)  f  *  and  sopplylng  those  deficiencies  in  chemistry  and  botany  which 
iorm  ^e  iine  qua  nen  to  their  passing  their  examination  -  before  the 
Qonrt  of  Examiners  at  Apolhecaries'  Hall,  it  was  natural  fbr  mo  to 
inquire  by  what  means  I  could  mosS  easily  accomplish  my  task,  to  my 
•wn  eredft  and  that  of  my  pupils.  Since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Far^- 
liament  53d  of  Geo.  HI.  entitled  <  An  Act  for  (he  belter  regulating  the 
Praeliee  of  Apothecaries  throughout  Enghind  and  Wales,*  sqinethfaig 
like  a  elassical  education  seems  indispensably  neeess^r^  for  pupth.  If 
they  would  go  through  tlieir  examinaCiOR  with  credit  to  themselves; 
Vet  has  it  been  a  standing  complaint  with  that  *  honourable  and  inW* 
}t|;eat  body,*  that  many  appear  before  them  for  examination  who  ar6 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  Latin  language  and  the  common  rudimesnts  of 
chemistry.  It  is  in  consequence  of  these  defideocies  that  I  have  had 
410  many  young  mep  under  my  care;  and  it  has  been  my  labour  to 
^hre  them  such  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  language  as  should  en. 
able  them  to  translate  physicians'  prescriptions  and  the  Pharmacopcsia 
#f  the  Royal  CoUege  of  Physicians.  Now,  to  eifsct  this  in  a  short 
time,  I  knew  no  better  method  than  to  put  into  their  hands  a  literal 
translation  of  that  wprk ;  andi  not  being  able  to  find  any,  I  natnr^illy 
enough  set  about  the  business  myself,  and  hare  endeavoured  to  giviB  it 
tl^emln  that  statQ  which  I  hope  wlU  answer  their  purpose  and  mine/^ 
l^^r.  Colli^  h^  also  annexed  to  each  preparation,  in  which  chemical 
ciperations  are  concerned,  a  theory  of  tnose  operations,  which,  he 
thlnl^s,  *'  wiH  give  theqi  (alluding  here  to  *'  privaid  practitioners'* 
and  druggists,)  that  succinct  ide^  of  the  chemical  decompositions,  ^ 
shall  epable  them  to  avoid  many  errors.^' 

On  the  value  of  such  a  mode  and  extent  of  instmction,  as  well  at 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Collier  has  <^  hitherto  instructed  near  a  hundred 
.pupils  in  the  same  plan,  and  never  yet  had  one  rejected  from  the 
UalV'  it  is  not  our  business  to  make  any  crltic^il  remarks; — the  his^ 
4ory  of  no  small  proportion  of  the  Theses  produced  at  some  of  the 
most  celebrated  Universities,  as  we  all  know,  need  not  make  stodeats 
thus  ground  ytty  much  dissatbted  with  themselves : — but  it  is  proper 
ihat  we  should  say  something  respecting  the  manner  \n  wl\ich  Mr. 
vCoIlier  has  fulfilled  his  intentions.  The  translation  is,  with  a  f^w  ex- 
ceptions,f  as  strietiy  verbal  as  it  is  well  possible  to  render  it,  at  the 

•  Pobtblied  by  Highley  and  Son,  1831. 

t  Asyintbe  *•  Prctace  of  the  College,"  (for  example,)  in  the  conrluding  sen* 
.^enee  c^  the  second  paragraph,  «vhere  ^  akoayf?*  is  introdneed ;— in  the  next  pa- 
i^piapli,  <•  to  well**  is  saperfiaous,--and  ^Uheit  sanction  and  authority/'  where 
NO,  «67.  S  K 
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same  time  that  it  is  not  remote  from  some  degree  of  neahiess  of  en* 
pression:'  a  specimen  of  success  requiring  a  greater  command  of  Ian. 
guage  than  those  who  have  not  attempted  such  a  task  may  probably 
imagine.  Mr.  Collier's  theories  of  the  chemical  processes  are  correct, 
in  confoanity  with  the  established  principles  of  chemistry.  lo  the  few 
obscure  examples  of  chemical  operation  which  the  Pharmacopeia. con- 
tains^ (as  those  in  the  preparation  of  tartarized  antimony  andantimpnial 
powder,)  he  agrees  with  the  best  chemists,  excepting  on  one  ppiBt, 
that  of  the  composition  of  the  black  sulphucet  of  mercury ;  where  he 
does  not  appear  to  be  informed  of  the  observations  of  Guibokt,  who 
has  shown  it  to  be  constituted,  not  of  a  uniform  sulphuret  of  merpury, 
but  of  the  red  sulphuret,  or  cinnabar,  mingled  with  merely  minutely- 
di?ided  metallic  mercury.  This  part  of  the  work  would  have  ;beea 
Diore  useful  to  students  than  it  is  at  present,  had  the  author  comprised, 
in  his  own  descriptions^  the  names  of  the  sercral  compounds  used  in 
the  new  chemical  nomenclature:  for  example,  when  objecting  to  the 
term  nc^-muriate  of  mercury  (applied  to  calomel)*  and  seating  ^hat  it 
is  a  muriate  at  the  minimum  of  oxydizcmcnt,  he  might  have  added,  or 
a  jproto.chloride ;  that  the  oxy muriate  is  a  cffu/orchloride,  and  so  of 
the  rest.  This  would  give  them  more  precise  ideas,  and  at  the  same 
lime  enable  them  to  understand  such  terms  when  they  may  meet  with 
them  in  the  medical  writings  of  other  nations.  As  it  is,  the  notes  form 
an  addition  to  the  translation  that  should  obtain  for  it  the  preference 
to  the  others  by  persons  who  are  not  themselves  well  versed  in  chemis- 
try,—without  paying  any  regard  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  author's 
express  intentions  of  rendering  the  work  more  peculiarly  useful  to  any 
particular  class  of  students. 

As  the  extent  to  whiciv  the  space  of  this  Number  of  the  Journal  is 
occupied  by  articles  of  Review  which  we  have  been  unable  to  render 
more  concise,  still  prevents  our  fulfilling  our  promise  to  give  an  ab. 
stract  of  the  whole  of  the  papers  in  the  first  Number  of  Or.  Magendie's 
Journal  for  Experimental  Physioldgy,  we  shall  at  present  produce 
only  an  account  of  the  memoir  on  the  Mechanism  of  Absorption  in 
Red  and  JVaj^ni- blooded  Animals^  by  Dr.  Magendie;  and  complete 
our  abstract  at  future  periods,  as  the  arrangements  of  the  Journal 
may  permit. 

The  memoir  commences  with  a  demonstration  of  the  fact. that  ab. 

the  pronoun  is  without  an  antecedent ;  at  the  same  time  that  the  version  is  not 
quite  correct,  any  more  than  that,  in  the  next  paragraph,  of  **  ea  tandem  et  sta- 
bilia  maxtme  et  utilia  fore  ;:— where  "  medicos'*  is  translated  *^ praciilioners ;* — 
where  "  5a/ius  igitur  esse  putavinins'*  is  translated  *^  we  therefore  t bought  it 
tpt«e»;"— where,  alluding  to  the  division  of  the  gallon  into  parts,  "  pro  arbitrio'* 
is  omitted  ;».-and  where  "  snavissima**  is  translated  "most  sw^et:''  vnitii  a  few 
others,  in  different  parts  of  the  uork,  of  no  further  import  tliao  ttiat  they  are  de- 
viations from  a  **  literal'* /translation;  amongst  which  there  is, . howttveJ*,  one 
(which  frequently  occurs,)  that  we  should  notice,  because  it  would  indicate  a 
grammatical  fault  in  the  composition  of  the.  original,  which  does  not  exist :  it  is 
.where  Mr.  Collier  translates  *'seponc,  ut  tiant  crystalii,"  *^  set  it  aside,  that  it 
may  crystalHze"  and  tlien  says,  *'  dry  these  (crystols)^  &c.''  Here  the  prononn 
and  (he  noun  are  without  a  relatiye  antecedent, — from  his  using  the  verb  cryUal^- 
lize  instead  of  the  ucuu  crys^a^v,— which  is,  as  it  is  obvious,  not  the  case  in  tha 
original.  ... 
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sofptipn  18.  effiscte^  1q  animak.  -H^Tinf;;  iiroved  the  fact,  4he  next  point 
is  to  determine  the  agents  of  th  13  fiuiction.  Dr.  Magendie  says,  that, 
the  results  of  experimeuts.  related  io  his  former  memoirs  oa  this  sub- 
ject shew  that — . 

^^  1^«  The  sanguiferous  Teius  are  endowed  with  the  absorbent 
faculty.  . 

f*  2^.  It  is  not  demonstrated  that  the  vessels  which  absorb  the  chyle 
can  absorb  other  matters*  '        .^ 

**  3°.  The  absorbent  power^of  such  of  ttie  lymphatic  vessels  as  are' 
QOt  chyliferouSy  is  not  yet  established  on  sufficiently  satisfactory  evi- 
dence,'' . 

Then  follow  remarks  that  these  inferences  are  qualified  to  expla%i' 
liow  it  is  that  substances  are  absorbed  in  parts  devoid  of  lymphatic 
vessels,  (as.  Dr.  Magendie  thinks  proper  to  say,),  as  '' the  brain,  the 
eye,  &c.;",  and  an  attempt  to  ridicule  the  notions  that  the  supposed 
absorbent  vessels  exert  a  sort  of/'  disccrnmcnjt*'  in  the  selection  of  the 
fluids  they  transmit,  (which  ridicule  is  just  as  well  applied  here  as  it 
would  be.  to  the  notion  that  the  larynx  has  a  sort  of  "  discernment/' 
$ince  it  admits  air  and  refuses, to  admit  brandy  ;  or  that  the  stomach 
poss.esi^?s  such  a  faculty,  since  it  retains  and  digests  a  potato,  and  re« 
jccts  a  xoot  of  Ipecacuanha.)        ./         '  . 

Dr.  Magendie  then  states  that  his  experiments  have  shown  that, 
when  a  certain  quantity  of  warm  water  has  been  injected  into  the 
veiifs  of  an  animal,  absorption  is  ii^eded  ;  and  when  the  quantity  of 
blood  is  diminished,  by  abstraction,  absorption  is  accelerated;  and 
that,  .when  a  certain  quantity  of  blood  is  abstracted,  and  replaced  by 
the  same  quantity  of  warm  water,  absorption  is  effected  as  rapidly  as 
it  is  under  ordinary  circumstances.  These  facts  have  led  the  author 
to  infer  that  absorption  is  k  purely  physical  action  in  the  animal  ecOp. 
oomy,  and  depends  on  ''  the  capillary  attraction  of  the  vascular 
parie|es  for  tti0  jpatters  absor^bed."  After  having  adduced  some  con« 
siderations  which  he  thinks  favour  this  explanation,  he  proceeds  to 
relate  ihe.  results. of  experiments  which  he  believes  prove  it  to  be  true. 
This  explanation,  he  remarks,  would  indicate  that  absorption  should 
be  effected  by  vessels  after  death,. as  well  as  during  life*  and  this  he 
considers  as  also, proved  by  his  experiments.     Dr.  Magendie  says— 

^^  I  took  a  portion  of  the  external  jugular  vein  of  a  dog :  (this  por* 
tion  of  vessel,  in  length  nearly  an  inch,  received  no  collateral  branch:) 
J  deprived  it  of  surrounding  cellular  tissue  ;  I  attached  to  each  of  its 
ends  a.glt^jss  tube,  by  means  of  which  I  established  a  current  of  warm 
water  in  its  interior.  1  then  plunged  the  vein  in  Vk  slightly.acid  liquor, 
and  I  carefuliy  collepted  the  fluid  which  formed  the  interior  current. 

^^  It  is  evident,  from  the  disposition  of  the  apparatus,  that  there 
pould..  be  no  communication  between  the  interior  current  of  warm 
ivatcr;and  the  exterior  acid  liquor. 

^^  For  the  first  few  n^inujtes. the  liquor  which  I  collected  had  suffered 
jio  phan^e;  but,  after  five  or  six  minutes,  the  water  became  sensibly 
^cid.     Absorption  had  then  taken  place, 

'^  I  repeated  this  experiment  ou  veips  (a^cn  from  dead  hum ap  bon 
(}i6S :  tl^e  effect  w^s  the  s^me," 

3  k2 
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;  SIttilftr  irtfstflffl  vr^rd  obtain^  ft6tii  ftioitlftr  l»rt>ertttrtmft  Witir  ft  p«iY« 
tioD  of  ati  artery,  Wheft  It  wa^  beAdtk  reib&fk^d  tfa)at»  ^  tlra  iiidr6  ilcid 
tile  exti^rh&I  fluid,  and  the  more  high  the  teilifrtnrattire,  (Moit  a  e^. 
tain  distance  from  the  boiling  point,)  the  more  rapidly  the  phfeiio<rrendi¥ 
was  proddced,*' — **  If  capillary  absorption  oceors  in  large  deadbfood- 
TesselSy  why  should  it  not  talie  place  In  similar  living  vessels  V  AWate 
of  the  obvious  reply  of  a  sceptic,  Dr.  Magendle  put  this  ^ofestion  to 
the  test  of  experiment.    He  says— - 

*'  1  took  a  dog  dboiit  sit  week*  old^  at  whith  age  iht  rftstfnht  pa* 
rletes  are  thin,  and  edttsequenCly  partifiohiily  calentated  tot  the  ftuiSces* 
of  the  experiment.  I  laid  bare  one  of  the  jugular  veins,  isolated  it 
completely  throughout  its  whole  tengthl  tftreftally  separated  ft  from 
the  parts  adjacent,  especially  the  cellular  tissue  And  some  small  f  es&e1$ 
which  ramified  from  It;  and  placed  a  card  beneath  It,  in  order  thtft  thd 
vessel  might  have  no  contact  with  the  surronnding  part.  I  then  ^e€ 
fall  on  its  surface,  at  the  middle  df  the  card,  a  thick  aoneoas  sdliltloir 
of  an  alcoholic  extract  of  nut  vomica,  a  substance  tbe-actlon  of  Whidh  dil 
dogs  is  very  eiiergetic :  I  took  cAre  that  n6  portiOtt  of  the  poisoti  sbotrid 
touch  any  other  part  than  the  vein  lihd  the  card,  add  that  Che  eouiM 
of  the  bibod  was  free  In  the  interior  of  the  vesiel.  Before  the  lapse 
of  the  fourth  minute,  the  effects  which  I  expected  were  manifested,  kt 
tint  but  feebly,  but  afterwards  with  such  seteriiy  that  instldlatioif  of 
the  langs  was  necessary  for  the  preserv^tioit  of  the  life  of  the  aAliAal.'' 

Similar  results  were  obt&lned,  on  repeating  the  eXperitaient  on  an 
adult  dog.  It  remained  to  try  it  on  ah  artery,  l^his  #aft  eff^tt^d  dfi 
the  carotid  arteries  of  two  large  rabbit^.  The  effects  vTc/e  deviSloped 
in  both  animals,  and  one  of  them  died.  ''  To  ilisur^  myHlty^  th. 
Alagendie  says,  ^<  that  the  poison  had  really  tratertfed  tbfe  ptrteiei  ct 
(he  artery,  and  that  it  had  not  been  absorbed  bv  the  small  teinS  whi^li 
might  have  evaded  my  dissection,  1  carefully  d^ached  the  Vessel  ^hfcll 
had  been  the  subject  of  the  experiment;  I  dtvldi^d  it  thtotighdnt  hi 
(ength ;  and  I  persuaded  the  persons  who  assisted  me  to  taste  the  tlttTe 
blood  which  had  iremained  adherent  to  its  InterioV  starfacd  :  th^yall 
recognized,  ai  well  as  myself,  th6  extreme  bitterness  6f  the  tAtrkt%€/f 
iittx  vomica." 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  minute  t^sSeUalsio  peTdittted  ftuldl 
to  traverse  their  parietes.  Dr.  Magendle  made  the  following  eiperi- 
ment: — *^  I  took,'*  he  says,  '^the  heart  of  a  dOg  who  had  died  dn  fli'6 
preceding  evening ;  I  injected  into  one  of  its  coronary  arterlei,  wafet 
of  30°  centlg.  (85''  Fahren.)  This  water  readily  rettirned  by  th^  co. 
ronary  vein  into  the  right  auricle,  whence  it  flowed  into  a  testol.  t 
poured  into  the  pericardium  half  an  ounce  of  ^ater  slightly  acfdufatetf. 
At  £rst  the  injected  water  showed  no  sigh  of  acidity;  but,  dn  the 
lapse  of  five  or  six  minutes,  il  presented  unequivocal  evidence  cf  th0 
possession  of  that  quality.''  Thus,  the  fact  In  qtleStlott  appearitfd  i6  bb 
proved  in  respect  to  dead  minute  vessels:  in  regkrd  to  fiting  tesSetsof 
this  class,  Dr.  Msgendie  says,  <*  it  was  not  necessary  to  have  reeobM 
to  new  inquiries,  nor  tosacrifide  mote  siiiifnab.  The  experimedts  wblcll 
I  mentioned  in  my  memoir  on  (he  Ofgaiis  6f  Absorption  in  HU  Mimm 
maliay  left  no  doubt  on  this  poMit|  according  to  the  jddgmeot  oi  th« 
Academy."  4 


life>  (evidttoce  of  which  after  death  we  hare  in  ilie  c6loariiig  ot  thfi 
pai-M  adjiiceot  tn  the  gall-tiladder  wUK  biley)  Dtu  Mageodie  ohserrefn 
that  he  has  dfteb  seeii  diettibrante  p^ftocrtiM  And  etffduNHl  hf  n^ 
BUnt^  placed  in  tontAtt  ^Hh  Chett :  tdt  iskifhpHy  if  si  d^i^tikhi  ^ttstttlKJjr 
of  ink  is  introduced  in  the  cavity  of  the  pleura  of  a  ydudg  io^^  iW 
period  of  hwrdljr  an  ho«r  k  re^aisite  iaordet  thai  the  pleara^  Iho  pei. 
ricardium,  the  intercostal  muscles,  and  the  surfade  6f  the  h^ift  Hs^f.^ 

Afliongat  his  ioferenees  froin  tfie  l^oregding  facts,  6r»  Mageiidie  hu. 
marks,  that  «<  the  capillary  attraction  of  the  parietes  of  the  email 
i^sMi  Appeim  td  b6  the  (O^sii,  or^  tabtti  exactly^  one  of  the  oatts^«  of 
the  ahdorptldA  called  venous;"  #ltlfst  he  takes  card  to^ddd,  that 
<<  tiiii  cdnclnsion  does  not  <  toueh^  in  anj  respect  the  absorption  w^tcK 
is  eieeled  In  the  small  tatfistina  on  the  chyle^  by  tho  ohjlilerous  ve»^ 
Mis,  and  atlll  less  the  absorbent  pf0ptt%y  of  the  i/mphaties  i  thotigli 
the  cX^perliiieKits  I  hitte  jdst  described  ^eem  to  Indicate,  that  if,  id  th« 
greatel^  number  of  instances,  these  Tessels  do  not  absorb,  this  depends 
not  OH  their  pattetes,  which  have  properties  similar  to  those  of  ikm 
telds,  but  to  the  want  of  a  dontlnttotis  carrent  lit  lh«lr  ittl«rior." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICE  OF  THE  LATE  DR.  GREGORt.^ 

DR.  JAM£S  GItBGORY  Was  descended  frank  in  ancient  family  in  Abefi. 
deensbir^,  Which  fbr  abet e  two  centm-ies  htm  eniojed  a  distibgaiahed 
^ame  in  the  anaals  of  science,  and  been  part leohirl^  emioeat  for  Msfheawtieal 
den  ins.  It  ll  a  i^markable  fket,  that  a  great  mimber  of  the  deSceB4aiit8  of  this 
HmWy  have  filled  whh  |reat  depute  pro&tional  chairs  hi  difieieat  Uaivetsiliesft 

Dr4  Gfegotys  father  was  i^rof^ssor  of  medicine^  firSt  in  Aberdeen  and  a^ 
fev^aVds  in  £dinlNi#gh«  His  graadfother  wis  proftssdr  of  medicnie  in  Abtrf 
deen.  His  great  grandfather/  the  celebrhted  cotemporary  of  Newton,-  and 
inventor  of  the  Gflogoriah  Telescope,  was  professor  of  matfaalnalios,  first  at  8ti 
Andrew's  atfd  sfi^twards  at  Edialmrgh^  The  other  bralicbes  of  the  fiiailty 
c^llycontribtited  to  snpport,  in  this  respect^  the  honour  of  the  »an«.  The 
«Mer,  (being  that  of  the  Gregories  of  Kinardy,)  even  boast  of  a  nmeh  larger  nmn* 
her.  Among  iheht  msy  be  noticed  1>r.  David  Gregory ^  professor  ef  Atatfiteaiatics 
ft  Edinfoilr^i  aad  Okfbird,  tlie  father  of  Dr.  David  Gregory,  formerly  Doha  of 
Christ-Chttrcht  lit.  Idnes,  professor  of  Plrilosopihy,  in  Aberdeen  |  MrrChartoa 
^^SO*y>  processor  of  Matbematies,  at  8t.  Andrew's.  His  son^  Mn  Daiid 
Gregory,  who soceeeded  him  in  liie  same  chair:  and  lastly,  the  celebrated  D#« 
Beid,  professor  of  Logic,  at  Glasgow. 

Dr.  John  Gregory,  well  known  to  tlie  medicat  profession  by  bis  admirabla 
**  Le^ufa  4n  tk9ihUie»  and  futAiMt^omnf  a  Phymtum^"  and  to  the  world  in  general 
as  the  asvthor  of  it  Fmher^^  Irgwcy  to  ku  Da^hdirg;*  left  three  s6nS  and  two 
dangbters,  bv  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William  Lord  Forben,  a  lady  who,  to  great 
beanty  and  ^ugagidg  manners,  joiaed  a  very  saperior  imderstandiiig,  and  a  nmre 
than  oofliiaonr share  of  ni^it*  Tbe  eldest  ton,  JamcK,  (the  nnhject  of  the  preseift 
memoir,)  was  frt^m  at  Aberdeen  in  JAiioary,  17&S,  and  received  the  rudtiAents  of 
bis  education  at  the  grammar-school  of  Ins  nstite  place.  During  the  winter 
1764*5,  he  stodied  at  King's  College,  Aberdeen ;  from  that  University  he  was  re^ 
.  moved  next  season  t«  Edhibargh,  and  the  following  year  was  entered  at  Ohaitt 

>»■■•■■■       ' ' ■ — - — ~— "  ' 

•  We  fiave  rdecived  tWa  aodct  froa  an  aSthcntic  sbnrce.  The  nre«ioui  trrangeSafcnts  olihi. 
Jouraal  had  left  ataolitite  space  when  we  received  it,  that  we  have  been  obliged  to  omit  severil 
^ris  of  the  btWtiM\  n«ititlOn,but  W'6  believe  we  have  presi^rved  whatever  is  of  most  ifn|)brtaTi«s  to 
she  character  or  th«  subject  of  it  ae  a  pbycician,  profeasoi^  and  oi^fi  of  science.  The  exoreafttoaiea 
regret  fo  his  loss  and  just  ealogvof  hia  talents,  with  which  ihe  biography  was  piecedea,  will  too 
readily  occur  to  every  rtadcr  to  require  that  tivey  should  be  ex  pressed  by  the  hiatui  ifOr    Editor, 
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Cliurcli,  Oxford.  -He  resumed  hisjtudieH  «t  Edinburgh  toward^  the  close  of  1767, 
and  continued  there  until  the  winter  1773,  when  he  was  sent  to  London  to  pro- 
secute his  medical  education.    Here  he  became  a  pupil  of  St.  George's  Hospital. ' 
In  June,  1774,  he  graduated  at  Edinburgh.     His  thesis  is  entitled,  ^  De  MorHk 
Cali  Mutatione  Medendi$,"  .It  treats  in  detail  of  phthisis,  :pnlmonalis,  hypo-r 
cbondriasis,  and  gon^;  and  concludes  by  noticing  the  advantage. of  change  of  air 
in  the  prolonging  of  human  life.    It  is  marked  by  the  same  elegance  of  compo- 
sition tor  which  he  soon  after  became  so  conspicuous.    As  a  medical  work,  it  is 
chiefly  interestitif;,  as  containing  a  very  clear  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  ure-- 
gutar  4iatribuH(tiu  o/Uoed, . 

'  During  the  whole  of  the  year  1775  he  was  on  the  Continent,  and  in  the  course 
«f  his  tour  visited  Holland,  France,  and  Italy.  Many  of  his  letters  written  at' 
that  time  are  still  extant,  and  proVe  that  he  was  feelingly  alive  to  all  the  beauties 
of  nature,  and  a  fervent  admirer  of  the  treasures  of  aatient  art. 

In  Jun^j  1776,  he  was  appointed  (at  the  early  age  of  twenty- three,)  to  the  pro-^ 
fessorsliip  pf  t^e  Theory  of  Physic;  and  he  continued  to  teach  tiii^  ciasb  with  great. 
<li$tiiiction  for  twelve  >ears.  As  a  text  book  for  his  lectures'he  published  in' 
1779-80,  the  first  part  of  his  «  Cotupecttis  Medidrue  Theoretics."  The  work  was' 
completed  in  two  large  octavo  volumes  in  1783.  It  rapidly  acquired  a  high  re- 
pntation  all  over  Europe,  iiot  only  in  consequence  of  the  tcientihc  nKrits  which  it 
possessed,  but  the  singular  felicity  of  classical  laiis;ua«;e  in  whiqli  it  was  written. 
Several  editions  of  it  have  since  been  published,  but  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted 
that  it  never  received  from  the  author  those  additions  and  alterations  which  were 
required  to  adapt  it  to  the  present  state  of  physiological,  and  more  particularly » 
chemical  science-  Hence  its  value  is  now  considerably  diminish^  to  the  stn. 
dent  of  medicine,  but  it  is  still  perused  with  the  highest  advautage  for  the  ge- 
neral principles  of  the  science,  and  as  a  model  of  classical  latioity  it  will,  probably 
re'maifi.  unrivalled. 

In  the  year  1790  Dr.  Gregory  was  appointed,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of 
Dr.  Cfltlen,  to  the  chair  of  the  practice  of  medicine;  and  for  thirty  y^ars  be 
sustained,  and  even  increased  the  celebrity  which  the  eminence  of  his  prede- 
cessor had  conferred  upon  the  office.  His  lecturer,  besides  their  intiinsiic  merit 
as  the  vehicles  of  sound  medical  learning,  were  characterized  by.  a  richness  of 
illustration  which  we  imagine  to  be  quite  unprecedented.  From  very  early  in- 
fancy Dr.  Gregory  had  been  remaikabie  for  a  most  retentive  memory,  and  this  he 
bad  diligently  cultivated.  The  advantages  which  it  gave  him  as  a  teacher  of 
medicine  are  incalculable.  He  has  been  frequently  heard  to  describe  cases  which 
occurred  in  the  earliest  years  of  his  practice  with  a  freshness,  and  yaarHculmity  of 
detail,  which  made  them  appear  like  the  observation  of  the  day.  -So  case,  ever 
seems  to  have  escaped  his  memory  which  could  enforce  some  principle  of  patho-r 
logy  or  practice ;  and  he  could  draw  therefore,  ahnost  ad  libUum^  upon  these 
stores^  for  the  most  striking  illustrations  of  the  doctrine  he  was  inculcating. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  he  never  carried  into  execution  the  design 
which  he  had  long  contemplated  of  publishing  a  Conspectus  MtdiciniB  Praclias, 
The  mass  of  medical  information  which  her  possessed  was  immense,  and  we  mudi 
fear  it  has  perished  with  him.  No  notes  of  his  lectures  can,  we  imagine,  ever  he 
considired  as  giving  a  correct  view  of  his  opinions  or  practice.  We  are  led  to 
this  conclusion  by  considering,  how  remarkably  precise  he  was  in  the  choice  of  his 
•expresftiOHs,  how  frequently  he  varied  his  lectures  fiom  the  mere  extent  of  tlie 
subjects  before  him,  and  with  what  candour  he  modified  his  views  according  to 
the  experience  by  which  he  was  continually  profiting. 

As  a  literary  man,  Dr.  Gregory  long  enjoyed  a  high  reputation.  He  was  early 
devoted  to  the  study  of  metaphysics,  and  in  combating  the  doctrine  of  necessity 
he  displayed  uncommon  mgeiiuity.  His  "  Literary  and  PhUosopkical  Essaus  "  in 
two  vols,  were  published  m  179i.  As  a  pbdotogist,  he  is  known  by  a  very  oro- 
#onmJ  essay  on  "  the  Theory  of  the  Moods  of  Verbs,"  published  in  tlie  second  vol.  of 
the  Transactions  ot  tiie  Hoyal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  Though  not  a  professed  ma.  • 
thematician,  his  mind  was  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  mathematical  i^cience. 
inherited  from  his  celebrated  ancestor;  and  this  can  be  traced  in  all  his  writinah. 
conspicuous  alike  for  closeness  of  reasoning,  clearness  of  arrangement,  and  the 
utmost  precision  of  language.  ib  >  « •"  «."v 
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His  controversial  writings  are  nnnieroiis,  and  display  an  exuberance  of  talent, 
B  lively  wit,  and  an  extent  of  general  information,  which  b  astonishing,  when  we 
Consider  with,  what  assiduity  he  cultivated,  from  a  very  early  period  of  life,  his 
professional  pursuits. 

lu  1781  he  married  Miss  Ross,  daughter  of  James  Ross,  esq.  of  Stranraer.  By 
this  lady,  who  did. not  long  survive  her  marriage,  he  had  not  any  children*  In 
1796  he  married  Miss'M'Leod,  daughter  of  Donald  M'Leod,  esq.  of  Glanies,  in 
Ross-shire.  By  her  he  has  bad  eleven  children,  of  whom  seven  are  living ;  five 
sons  and  two  daughters.  The  eldest  son  is  practising  at  the  Scotch  bar  \  and  the 
aecondy  who  bears  his  fi^thet's  name,  is  now  qualifying  himself  to  4bllow,tliat  pro- 
fession, of  which  his  father  was  so  bright  an  ornament. 

To  great  merits  as^a  teacher  of  medicine,  and  high  reputation  as  a  man  of  sci- 
ence and  literature,  Dr.  Gregory  added  a  distinguished  character  as  a  praclical 
physician.  From  the  time  be  was  first  appointed  to  a  chair  in  the  University,  he 
took  an  active  share  in  the  clinical  practice  of  the  infirmary ;  and  the  lectures  by 
Mittch  he  illustrated  it  are  spoken  Of  by  those  who  heard  them,  in  terras  &(  tin- 
bonnded  admiration.  About  the  period  of  his  second  marriage  he  began  to  be 
actively  engaged  in  private  practice.  This  increased  so  much  upon  him,  that  in 
less  than  ten  years  afterwards  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  hlft  .clinical  lectures,  to 
the  great  regret  of  the  students. 

In  gardening.  Dr.  Qregory  early<found  a  preat  source  of  amusement,  and  he 
contioved  to  indulge  it  to  whhina  few  days  of  his  decease.  At  one  period  of  his 
life  he  was  a  zealous  archer,  at  another  he  entered  with  spirit  npon  the  dutios  of 
a  soldier,  and  never  ceased  to  look  back  with  pleasure  upon  -the  time  he  carried 
a  musket  as  a  private  grenadier.  Possessing  a  fine  relish  for  ancient  poetry,  he 
occasionally  attempted  to  infuse  its  spirit  into  our  own  language.  He  was  more 
liappy  in  his  Inscriptions,  many  of  wbidi  ace  worthy  of  the  proudest  d^ys  of 
Roman  literatare. 

In  spring,  1818,  he  experienced  a  severe  misfortune,  in  the  breaking  jof  his 
arm,  by  the  accidental  oversetting  of  the  carriage  in  whicli  he  was  travellings  The 
injnry  which  he  received  was  very  severe,  and  his  health  soon  after.began  sensibly 
to  decline.  In  April,  1820,  he  visited  London,  after  an  absence  of  tweotyieight 
years,  as  one  of  a  deputation  from  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  to  congratulate 
hi^  Majesty  on  his  accession  to  the  tlirone.  On  that  occasion  he  was  hondnred 
by  a  private  audience  of  his  Majesty ;  of  whose  gracious  condescension  he  che- 
rished the  roost  grateful  remembrance.  During  the  last  year,  he  suffered  se- 
verely from  attacks  of  difficulty  of  breathing,  which  ultimately  ended  in  hydro« 
thorax,  which  put  a  period  to  his  valuable  life,  soon  after  having  completed  his 
68th  year.  His  health  did  hot  permit  him  to  give  any  lectures,  during  th^  last 
winter,  after  Christmas,  The  course  was  completed  by  his  nephew,  Dr.  W.  P. 
Alison,  in  a  manner  which,'  we  hear,  has  gained  the  approbation  of  a  yery  aume* 
rous  class.  '  • 

His  remains  were  interred  in  the  family-vault  in  the  Cannongate  chn#chiyard, 
with  great  solemnity,  on  Saturday,  April  7th;  the  funeral  beihg  attended  fc^  the 
magistrates,  professors,  and  other  public  bodies,  the  students  of  his  class,  and 
many  private  friends.  In  the  Cannongate,  where  Dr.  Gregory  at  one  time  re* 
sided,  a  very  strong  testimony  of  respect  was  paid  to  his  memory,  by  shottihg  up 
the  shops  during  the  time  the  procession  passed.  An  universal  feeling  of  regret 
ttas  indeed  been  expressed  for  the  loss  of  one  whose  life  was  at  oQce  so  honora-able 
and  so  useful.  Uniting,  in  a  degree  seldom  equalled,  the  studies  and  acquireiaentt 
of  a  man  of  science  with  the  taste  and  honourable  feelings  of  a  gentiemati,  he 
shed  a  lustre  upon  the  medical  profession,  whose  iufluence  will,  we  trust,ibe  at 
lasting  as  it  has  been  extensive  and  important. 

The  loss  of  such  a  man  will  be  felt  as  occasioning  a  blank,  almost  irreparable, 
not  only  in  the  academical  celebrity  of  Edinburgh,  but  even  in  the  national  dis« 
tine tion  of  the  country. 
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NOTICE. 

^iM^Aer  of  fAe  eeries  of  PltoBMf A  to  the  several  volumes  of  this  J^Hrwii. 
f  which  eoMmeneed  with  thit  $o  the  forty-third  'volume,)  comffrisirig  a  tiistori 
4f  ihe  Pfogrcts  tf  Me?diH%e  and  its  duixrliAt*^  Seiencei  for  the  kdtf-^'eeSr 
Mmedi^teiy  previmts  to '  the  period  of  their  predKctian,  respkctwelyt  wilt 
^  yi/AUthed  on  the  last  day  of  July*  One  cf  tlie  especial  intentutfis  of  thosp 
I'foemia,  it  to  present  a  comprehensive  view  (f  the  state  anft  progress  ^ 
Medicine  throughout  Europe  generally ,  arid  in  tne  United  Slates  ^ Amesica ; 
mn  ohfectiltai  cannot  he  effeetea  iti  the  iregitlar' monthly  Nahibers  of  the  Joumat^ 
heemae  of  the  smeM  extent  i^  spaet  ^hith  cm  Be  thive  appiropHatigd  t¥  this 
furpos9^  ;  » 

Ok  MinM  JSMiabiliiif.    Bjr  Br.  KinglAke. 

ANtMAL  exciiabilhy  is  a  firotreity  inseparably connfeCtM 
with  th6.  living  arrdngdfrteiit  of  matter.  The  innatli 
fjb^ers  bfiiiat^f  ral  agericy  are  varfolii,  arid  are  ejrdited' acdotcl^ 
rig  to  the  pefculi^r  dircomstattces  of  orgaftteattioriin  v^hfch  the^ 
inay  be  foixnd  to  exist.  It  would  seeui  tiikt  wattet^  irl  its  tciVj 
tiutest  divisions,  irr  its  atotriicd  3*8  VeB  as-iti  its  ag^retaife  forb, 

£ossesse&  an  inherent  motive  power  exerted  in  a  fepelTing  form'i 
y  which  eletnieJntar}''  and  cohstftfl^nt  sdbsta:pceS  ar6  allKe  kept 
at  certain  distances,  In'tKe  sphferfes  dr  spa6fes'  of  which  the  vart- 
misfy  contrived  agenciefs  Of  litU  are  incessantly  performed. 
Whefher  this  motive  pdwet  b^  fafhished  by  ^ny  generative  fa- 
cuhy  in  the  aiomical  and  aggregated  surfaces  themselves,  or  be 
supplied  by  art  animating  prinerpfe  or  spirit  with  which  all  mattet 
is,  as  it  werre,  impregnated  and  vilified,  and  which  becomes  , 
infihiteiy  embodied  and  diversified  agreeably  to  the?  particular 
•afi-angemeirt  into  which  it  may  enter,  is  more  st  question  of 
theoretical  refirtdirient  than  of  practical  utility  to"  rfetermfnej 
It  is  evident  that  the  phenfotoexia'  of  orgahic  lif^  id  existing  cir- 
cumstances cannot  have  a  being  without  either  the^  generative 
or  mechanical  influence  of  idatter.  To  tno\V  the  properties  of 
life,  therefore^  in  material  arrairgetfient,  is  an  attairtment  of  the 
highest'  importafice;  and  to  understand  them  in  the  varfoui 
efficiency  with  Which  they  aife  ekerted,  Is  to  comprehend  arid 
difitiiigtiish  the  general  and  particurdr  fornftsbf  atiioial  exist- 
ence. It  is  moiit  clear  that  matter,  whethef"  oi*fgina(irig  or  e:x- 
hiblting  life,  is  the  only  tangible  jtnd  cognizable  subject  of 
reference,  in  contemplating  and  estimating  the  broperties  aii4 
conditions  of  the  prineijAe  of -anhnsttion.  '  '  '  ' 
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During  the  continuance  of  lif^^  the  power  b^  which  the  mU 
mal  frame  is  impressed  and  atfected  by  agents  is  appropriately 
termed  excitability,  because  it  refers  to  a  condition  that  may  be 
excited  by  the  different  agencies  that  are  necessary  to  the  living 
state.  It  is  with  this  excitability  that  physiological  specula- 
tions on  the  nature  and  properties  of  life  are  chiefly  concerned. 
The  general  nature  of  this  excitable  property  is  shown  by  its 
diffusion  over  the  whole  animal  system,  enabling  everjr  part  to 
be  acted  on  agreeably  to  the  scheme  of  life  with  which  it  is 
connected.  This  extended  character  of  the  property  may  be 
regarded  as  the  constitutional  excitability:  it  belongs  to  every 
part  of  the  frame,  and  forms  an  aggregate  of  impressible  or 
excitable  power  on  which  the  nervous  functions  of  life  depend. 
Whether  this  excitability  be  the  creature  or  the  embodied 
cause  of  animal  being,  it  matters  not,  with  regard  to  its  vital 
effervency :  it  is  the  great  property  with  which  medical  in- 
quiries have  to  do,  and  oy  which  the  validity  of  theories  oo  the 
nature  and  cure  of  disease  must  be  decided.  The  manner  in 
which  the  excitability  of  organic  life  is  distributed  throughout 
every  part  of  the  frame,  amidst  the  vast  variety  of  structure 
and  function  that  presents,  evinces  that  its  motive  power  is  not 
limited  to  any  part,  but  that  it  holds  an  undivided  and  an  in- 
divisible connexion  with  the  whole.  By  this  provision  is  se- 
cured  SLU  integrity  in  the  phenomena  of  life,  on  which  depend 
the  order  and  narmony  that  characterize  the  healthful  state  of 
animal  existence. 

Animal  life  consists  of  a  variety  of  functions ;  its  objects  are 
too  numerous  and  diversified  to  adn^it  of  fewer  offices.  To 
furnish  the  means  of  executins^  what  is  necessary  to  life,  parts 
are' so  constructed  as  peculiarly  to  fit  them  for  the  particular 
function  they  were  respectively  designed  to  perform.  It  is  in 
this  peculiarity  of  structure  is  found  an  excitability  that  may 
be  denominated  specific,  because  it  possesses  certain  powers 
that  enable  it  correctly  to  fulfil  the  intention  for  which  it  is 
provided.  The  dissimilar  parts  of  the  frame  are  all  marked  by 
conditions  of  excitability  that  adapt  them  to  their  destined 
uses.  The  structure  that  evolves  an  appropriate  excitability, 
is  an  object  deserving  close  attention,  as  being  likely  to  unfold 
important  truths,  and  to  exhibit  latent  conditions  of  both  the 
healthy  and  morbid  states  of  life  that  indispensably  require  to 
DC  correctly  known  and  duly  regarded.*  Tne  different  textures 
of  the  animal  frame  are  necessarily  associated  with  such  corre- 
sponding states  of  excitability  as  are  requisite  for  the  perform- 
ance of  their  respective  functions.  The  brain  has  its  peculiar 
iarrangement,  its  specific  organization;  and,  in  connexion  with 
that  structure,  exists  an  appropriate  excitability  that^  consti- 
tutes the  vital  conditions  and  special  motive  powers'^of  that 
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organ/  Its  functibn  is  to  feth  and  to  extend  that  power  oyer 
the  whole  frame.  On  this  sentient  property,  emanating  from 
peculiarity  of  structure  either  generatively  or  mecbanicailyy 
are  founded  the  rational  capabiiities  of  the  mind,  and  all  the. 
active  energies  of  the  body  arising  from  the  sensorial  powers  of. 
animal  life.  An  unequivocal,  or  even  an  intelligible,  compre- 
hension of  the  nature  of  that  peculiar  power,  by  which  the  ner-^ 
Yous  structure  performs  its  complicated  .function^  is  probably> 
an  arcanum  that  will  remain  locked  up  in  the  cabinet  of  nature, 
as  a  curiosity  not  necessary  to  be  known,  as  an  extent  of  re.: 
search  to  which  the  prying  inquisitiveness  of  man  should  notbe. 
carried;  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  an  object  for  the  detection  of 
which  the  structure  itself  does  not  appear  to  have  fiirnished 
adequate  means.  -  < 

In  the  peculiar  excitability  occurring  in  different  arrange- 
ments of  organic  structure,  that  of  the  visceral  parts  is  most' 
evident,  and  is  connected  with  purposes  of  the  greatest  conse- 
quence to  animal  existence.  The  heart  stands  pre-eminently 
high  in  the  scale  of  general,  as  well  as  particular,  excitability  ; 
it  may  be  justly  regarded,  perhaps,  as  the  primum  et  ukimum 
mobile  of  animal  life.  Its  structure  endues  it  with  its  power, 
by  furnishing  it  with  an  excitable  aptitude  for  its  great -anc^ 
unremitting  function.  The  slightest  deviation,  whether  in  the 
excitable  state  or  in  the  manner  in  which  it  may  be  excited,  is 
attended  with  serious,  ailment, — an  ailment  felt  at  the  very 
source  of  life,— at  the  origin  of  arterial  action, — at  the  foun- 
tain from  whence  is  derived  the  active  energy  that  is  intended 
to  pervade  the  whole  system.  If  this  viscus  be  unduly  excited 
by  disease,  or  if  its  excitability  should  be  altered  and  distem* 
pered  by  change  of  structure)  no  health  can  be  experienced 
whilst  such  grievance  remains.  In  common  with  all  other  tex- 
tures, it  is  liable  to  change  of  tone,  to  oppressive  fullness,  to 
inflammatory  action,  to  augmented  and  diminished  bulk,  to 
osseous  conversion  of  structure,  and  even  to  ulcerative  decom*. 
position.  This  viscus,  like  others,  too,  has  its  appropriate 
stimulants,  which  are  requisite  to  its  healthy  function, — such  as 
the  oxygenous  principle  of  the  atmospheric  air,  and  having  its 
cavities  duly  distended  with  the  circulating  fluids.  Where 
these  are  wanting,  disease  arises ;  and,  if  furnished  in  excess^ 
deranged  health  is  equally  the  result.  The  provision  for  health 
which  is  laid  in  the  tabric  and  correspondent  excitability  of  the 
organ  itself,  admits  of  slight  changes  from  the  natural  state, 
unconnected  with  altered  structure,  without  danger.  These 
changes,  however,  might  induce  morbid  susceptibilities  for  be- 
coming unduly  affected.  The  excitable  power  might  be  either 
too  readily  or  not  sufficiently  acted  on ;  either  immoderate  or 
torpid  action  might  equally,  though  differently,  disturb  the 
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hedkbfal  stftte.  Tbe  function  of  tbe  heart,  in  «}1  its  relatiqtia 
to  the  several  offices  of  the  other  viscera,  and  in  all  the  morbid 
deviations  to  which  it  is  liable  consistently  with  the  rec^orefaUe 
state  y  are  objects  well  deserving  the  earae&it  attention  of  pbilo« 
sopbicai  pathology. 

Tfie  pulmonary  stractove  is  peculiarly  adaf)l£ld  to  tbe  fone« 
tion  of  respiration.  Its  provisions  for  the  distinct  traasmissioo. 
of  circulating  and  aerial  finids,  are  ezquisite][y  ccmtrived  Xa 
insure  an  exact  performance  of  the  vital  offices  with  wbicb  tbey. 
are  severally  connected.  From  this  pec«liari(ty  of  structnce 
results  a  condition  of  excitability,  that  precisely  fits  it  for  the 
purposes  meant  to  be  served  by  it  in  the  animal  ecaaoaiy.  The 
atandanl  and  variable  states  of  the  specific  excitability  evolved 
by  this  structure,  furnish  a  wide  scope  for  the  beakhy  and 
morbid  action  of  the  respiratory  organs.  Into  these  pecvliari* 
ties  researches  should  be  carried,  in  correctly  estimating  ths 
nature  and  tendency  of  pulmonary  diseases.  Tbe  membean^ 
cius^  vascular,  vesicular,  glandular,  and  cellular  textures,  of 
iprbich  the  ^etvaral  pulmonary  structure  is  composed,  should  be 
distinct  objects  of  exact  inquirv.  When  so  much  depends  ooi 
diversity  of  structure  in  the  relative  actions  of  health  and  dis* 
0a8e,  it  cannot  be  too  minutely  examined,  nor  its  vital  and 
norbid  conditions  be  too  closely  scrutinized.  Tbe  secret  pro* 
ces§es  of  nature,  and  the  recesses  in  which  they  are  carried  oq^ 
are  legitimate  objects  of  inquiry ;  and  they  are  not  so  hidden 
and  inaccessible,  but  tbe  labour  in  endeavourii^  to  explere 
tiiem  may  be  rewarded,  if  not  with  complete  success,  UKiat 
i^ertainly  by  the  acquisition  of  important  additional  knowledge. 

Tbe  peculiar  fabric  entering  into  the  organization  c^  tbe 
atomacb,  presents  a  visceral  arrangement  of  very  singular  and 
vast  poivers  in  the  animal  economy.  Tbe  function  of  what 
naay  be  called  the  gastric  system,  is  elaborate  in  its  contiivaooe 
Wd  most  important  in  its  effects.  The  vitaj  machinery  adapted 
for  such  an  office  must  necessarily  be  endued  with  excitabtft 
powers  appropriate  tp  such  use.  The  precise jaauture  pf  these 
powers,  and  the  laws  by  which  they  are  JceguJat^,  d/saerve  the 
most  correct  attention.  The  stom^^,  as  an  original  pr  iaau* 
Wted  viscus,  is  of  the  utmost  moment  to  life  9X^  health  ^  and 
its  relative  and  sympathetic  connexions  with  other  vitai  or^na,. 
^nd  indeed  with  th^e  various  structures  composing  tbe  anio^al 
frame,  are  higbly  influential  in  both  the  salutary  and  morbki 
actiops  of  life.  The  gastric  juice  furnished  by  a  ^secreting  ac^. 
tion  perfoirmed  by  the  f^b^ic  of  the  stomach,  possesses,  in  its. 
natural  state,  a  solvent  power,  that  is  indispensahfy  necessary 
to  tbe  digestive  proce^  parried  on  in  tbe.  stomachic  cavity, 
Tbe  fibrous,  membranous^  and  cellular  textures  of  t^Q  stomacii^ 
^v^  respective  uses  assign^  them,  on  the  concoct  and  acciur^cjr' 
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of  ivUch  tli6  ustegrity  of  tibd  gaArie  function  eoMmtJuiljr  iie« 
pends*  The  ioduence  ^%exVtA  by  ttte  excitable  coiwiitioDS  oft 
tbe  stomach,  under  the  vast  range  of  ausceptibility  that  joay 
be  induced  by  occurrmg  ctrcumstaiieea,  19  too  <exteiisive  to  be 
defined.  It  obtains,  more  or  less  perceptibly,  on.  all  occagiona- 
of  disease,  going  the  length  .of  aflectaog  its  healtby  eiccitabUity.. 
7his  will  be  either  tramient  or  permaoeat,  apcoardijjg  to  the. 
extent  of  impression  that  may.  have  been  o»de,  or  to  tbe  degree* 
of  deviatiQn  that  may  have  be0n  induced  frooa  tbe  natural  statc.> 
Whether  originai  ot  sympathetio,  therefore,  tbe  AiffectioAS  of: 
the  Stomach  are  0f  tte  most  serious  concern  in.  patbologicai 
oonsideration. 

The  intestinal  canal  is  destined  for  digestive  and  traasmitting* 
offices ;  its  structure,  tfaerefcnie,  is  adapted  to  these  objects*  It 
consists  of  membranous,  oelluiar,  and  fibrous  tesHures^  irhicli^ 
in  their  separate  and  conjoint  powers^  possess  excitable  prou 
perties  suited  to  the  purposes  for  which  tbey  ares  designed* 
The  constituent  ari^gement  of  thia  fabrie  geoecates  dse  vital: 
conditions  on  which  the  peculiar  excitability  .and  functioa  ofi 
the  intestinal  portion  of  the  first  passages  depecttL  Toi  Icoomb. 
minutely  the  structure  of  this.part  is  ioqiaKtanty'  as  it  SMiggntfr 
tbe  extreme  cau'fcion  that  should  be  observed  in  estififeating  tbdi 
true  cause  and  appropriate  mode  of  treating  the.dlseasea  toi 
which  it  is  liflhle«  Ans^mical  knowledge  unfolds  laie«»  di«* 
meosioDS,  figures »  and  textures,  which  are  tbd  legitimate, 
grounds  ou  whiob  imtional  speculation  may  be  raised  as  to  tiier 
real  nature  of  the  living  principle,  in  its  various  healthy  and> 
morbid  states.  A  just  cooceptioji  of.  power,  wl^atber  atomica], 
organic,  or  chemical,  canfM)t  be  formed  without  quderstanding' 
tbe  precise  maohiaery  through  which,  or  ratb«r  by  whieky  £t 
becomes  opecatiTiek  Efiecta  cannot  be  oomprelEkeiided  without 
tracing  them  back  ttA  tbeir  causes,  and  \m»  unnaveliiog  the; 
chain  of  infiuence  by  wfaiah  they  have  been.pxioduced  and  iiia«< 
nifested.  .  « 

.  Tbe  Kvet  i&  a  viacua  performing  an  important  function  in  the 
animal  eo&aomy.  Its  bulk  is  exteo^ve,  aed  is  provided  wttb  a> 
v^arioi&ely^tubulated  and  parenchymatous  structure,  adapted  to. 
the  peculiar  uses  for  wbick  it  is  intended*  It  receives  a  Wge 
portioa  of  the  veiiom  btlcK>d  of  the  wbok  frame,  from  which  is 
extracted,  by  a  secernii^  process.,,  the  Isolious  ftiid,  which  ap** 
pears  to  he  at  onoe  necsessary  for  digestive  purposes  in  the  finst 
,  passages,  and  ta  remove  from  the  sanguia^eouA  mass  aUulioa 

Sinciples,  that  voukl  induce  \i  Ketaiiied  iathe  s3Wteai»    The 
loua  fluid,  is  nkatemally,  but  not  i^txaaiiiff  preseali  m  the> 
bbod-.;  the  livery  therefore,  by  virtue  of  a  vital  process^  for 
whiidp  it  is  fitted,  by  pecdioc  OJ^aai^&atioa,  amw^ea  th^^  biliary 
Gonstitaents^  and  |iresenta  them  ioi  .the  ioiuak  atat^  of  hila*. 


#itf^  Original  Qimmunicaiiint. 

The  cifcttOMtances  connected  with  the  formatioii  of  bile  id  re* 
spect  of  the  bulk  of  the  hepatic  organ, — the  quantity  of  venous 
blood  passing  through  it,— its  comparatively  slow  progress, — 
its  occasional  detention,  inducing  congestive  fullness  and  dis-- 
ease, — the  low  degree  of  irritable  and  sentient  power  in  the 
liver,  are  peculiarities  contrived  for  indispensable  usesw  Tbe^ 
fabric  that  has  furnished  the  mechanical  requisites  for  givsi^ 
effect  to  vital  processes  that  will  remove  materials  from  the  cir- 
culating mass  that  would  be  injurious  if  retained,  and  to 
arrange  th^n  into  a  compound  that  is  necessary  to  the  digestive 
function,  and  that  also  serves  to  regulate  the  reflueuce  of  the' 
venous  blood  to  the  heart,  is  endowed  with  a  structural  excita** 
bility  that  renders  it  capable  of  exactly  performing  its  allotted 
office;  and  the  deviations  from  that  healthy  state  of  natural 
excitability,  are  shown  in  diseases  that  must  always  refer  to  the 
precise  conditions  that  may  have  induced  the  morbid  change. 
The  liver  is  distinguished  from  every  other  visceral  organ,  by 
the  vicarious  office  which  it  executes  of  transmitting  more  ve* 
nous  blood  than  belongs  to  its  own  fabric.  It  has  its  own 
arterial  and  venous  blood  in  common  with  other  viscera,  but, 
superadded  to  this,  it  receives  and  forwards  to  the  heart  the  re- 
fluent  or  v^ious  blood  of  the  abdominal,  or  chylopoietic,  vis-' 
oera.  This  auxiliary  function  associates  it  intimately  and*' 
extensively  with  the  healthy  and  diseased  states  of  other  parts; 
and  therefore,  perhaps,  subjects  it  to  a  greater  range  and 
variety  of  morbid  affection  than  is  liable  to  befal  any  other  vital 
organ. 

The  kidneys,  with  their  appendages,  the  ureters,  urinary 
bladder,  and  urethra,  present  a  system  of  contrivance  for  the 
removal  of  the  superfluous  water  from  the  mass  of  circulating 
fluids,  that  at  once  challenges  admiration  and  merits  the  closest 
,  physiological  attention.  The  construction  of  the  renal  and 
urinary  macfainary,  like  that  of  all  other  parts  of  the  animal 
frame,  is  simple,  and  exquisitely  adapted  to  fulfilling  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  designed.  The  hepatic  structure  secretes, 
or  forms,  by  a  vital  process  peculiarly  its  own,  the  bilious  fluid: 
the  renal  texture,  exerting,  in  like  manner,  its  peculiar  powers, 
separates  an  aqueous  fluid  more  or  less  impregnated  with  muci- 
laginous and  saline  materials,  of  an  excrementitious  nature,  and 
which  require  to  be  periodically  removed  from  the  system. 
What  is  the  peculiar  structure  that  performs  this  function? 
The  anatomist  replies  by  demonstrating  and  detailing  all  that 
the  knife  can  reach,  and  other  devices  for  exploring  hidden  re- 
cesses  can  trace;  but  this  knowledge,  no  more  than  that  of  the 
respectively  peculiar  fabric  of  the  liver,  brain,  lungs,*  or  any 
other  visceral  oVgan,  affords  no  satisfactory  solution  of  the  ques-' 
tion,  bow,  or  why,  such  an  efiect  should  result  from  such  & 
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cause.  Tbe  principles  of  causation  may  be  rigidly  scrutinized^^ 
and  all  tbeir  authorities  strictly  applied,  yet  not  a  step  is  ad-> 
Yanced  in  the  inquiry  beyond  the  simple  knowledge  that  certain 
vitalized  machinery  producies  definite  effects  necessary  to  ani- 
mal life.  Caiisa  lately  res  ipsa  notissima.  Like  the  liver,  the 
lungs,  and  all  other  secreting  organs,  the  kidneys  have  secern- 
ing vessels,  by  the  exertions  of  which  are  effectuated  tbe  spe« 
cific  arrangement  that  constitutes  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
secreted  fluid.  Why  should  tbe  tubuli  jurinifen  form  urine? 
and  why  should  they  not  ?  ave  correlative  questions,  only  an- 
swerable by  a  solution  of  the  respective  difficulties  of  the  sub- 
ject. They  are  endued  with  life,  and  placed  in  relative 
circumstances  of  organic  connexion,  of  temperature,  of  chemi- 
cal and, mechanical  influence,  that  would  render  such  an  effect 
inevitable.  In  all  vital  processes,  an  elective,  assiieilating,  and 
an  organizing  power,  is  exerted,  that  can  neither  be  controled 
nor  imitated  by  artificial  contrivances.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
superfluous  water  of  the  blood,  and  other  excrementitious  ma- 
terials of  which  the  urinary  fluid  is  the  vehicle,  should  be 
seasonably  removed  from  the  system,  or  hurtful  and  eventually- 
destructive  redundancy  must  speedily  ensue.  If  any  portion 
of  the  constituent  substances  of  tbe  blood  should  escape  through 
tbe  kidneys,  it  evinces  a  diseased  state  of  the  healthy  secretion 
that  should  have  obviated  such  an  occurrence.  The  serous 
part  of  the^blood,  and  even  the  blood  itself,  occasionally  pass 
the  urinary  organ ;  as  do  also  tbe  same  fluids,  in  hepatic  dis- 
eases, through  the  biliary  ducts  of  the  liver.  All  secreting 
oflices  are  executed  by  an  appropriate  mechanism,  so  vitalized 
as  to  possess  the  peculiar  excitability  necessary  for  the  specific 
purpose  meant  to  be  efifected. 

The  spleen  is  an  organ  executing,  no  doubt,  an  imik)rtant 
office  in  the  animal  economy.  Its  obvious  use  is  not  so  striking 
as  that  of  other  organs,  which  are  evidently  performing  secret- 
ing or  other  functions.  The  glandular  arrangement  for  ex- 
tracting and  transmitting  some  ^peculiar  fluid  from  the  blood 
passing  through  it,  does  not  exist.  Unlike  either  the  urinifer- 
ous.or  biliferous  tubes,  it  possesses  no  visible  means  of  either 
forming  or  conveying  any  fluid  that  ma^r  have  been  secreted 
from  its  circulating  blood.  What,  then,  is  its  function  i  It  is 
not  a  superfluous  organ ;  it  does  not  furnish  an  instance  of  be- 
ing a  work  of  supererogation,  seated  almost  in  tbe  very  centre 
of  the  animal  frame.  It  is  probably  an  auxiliary  organ  to  the 
several  functions  of  the  stomach  and  liv^r,  supplying  these 
viscera  with  the  additional  and  perhaps  modified,  blood  that  is 
necessary  to  furnish  the  requisite  quantity  and  quality  of  gastric 
and  biliary  fluids  for  digestive  purposes..  Alimentary  substances  . 
;3H(Ould,.inost.iikeljr  not  pcQve  sufficiently  nutritious  to  sustaiioi 


Aae  w«iar  and  tear  of  tital  aotibti,  if  the  sof venft  pow^f  possessci         | 
by  gastric  and  biliary  fluids,  secreted  by  reflectively  peculiar  | 

TosS^f  were  not  exerted  on  thero.  An  adequate  supply, 
•tberefore-,  of  these  agents  is  indispensably  necessary  to  the  ivh 
tended  effect.  Tbe  spleen,  m>t  unlike  tiie  vena  porta  of  the 
Jiver,  for  evident  bilions  purposes^  would  appear  to  furnish  the 
necessary  qaantity  of  sangtoineous  fluid  to  tbe  stomach  to  int 
sore  a  due  secretion  of  gastric  joice  for  decomposing  tbe 
dietetic  substances  which  arte  ased  for  nounshment.  The  spleen 
lias  a  bluish  appearance,  and  its  textare  is  different  from  that 
9of  any  other  part.  Tins  peculiarity  fits  it  for  its  specific  use. 
Were  its  ofiioe  that  of  an  hydraulic  oiacbkie,  merely  for  tbe 
traasmi^ion  of  a  fluid,  that  purpose  might  be  eflected  by 
:sim{ile  tabular  arrangement )  but  the  vital  action  of  the  spleen 
SDOst  probably  induces  such  changes  in  its  transmitted  fluid  as 
are  necessary  to  the  ulterior  gastric  and  biliary  secretions  with 
ivhieb  it  seems  to  be  connected.  The  peculiarity  of  fabric  and 
living  power  likewise- subjects  the  spleen  to  specific  aberrations^ 
from,  the  h^ltby  state,  and>  in  strictness,  entitles  it  to  the  pau- 
4iiological  discrimination  that  is  due  ta  every  instance  of  dissi^ 
ntlarity  in  animal  structure. 

The  pancreas  is  an  abdominal  orean,  destined  to  and  in  tbe 
Strand  work  of  digestion.  It  furnished  a  fluid  of  ap  aqueouft 
bJand  quality,  jresemblingsadiva,  which  serves  to  dilate  tbe  bile^ 
«odia<  other  respects  to  render  it  nsore  suitable  to  tbe  digestive 
fjurpoie  for  which  it  is  employed*  .  This  auxiliary  organ,  lik^ 
tbe*  spken,  does  not  exist  in  vain ;  it  performs  an  important 
function  that  could  not  be  effected  in  any  other  mode.  Tbe 
fiecuharity  of  structure,  fitting  it  for  its  specific  office,  indu<»rs 
certain  vital  differences,  relations,  and  correspo^dencfs,  wit)| 
thegmeriii  and  particuiar  mechanism  of  animal  life,  that  render 
it  a  just  object  of  physiological  and  pathoic^ical  notice,  in 
'estifloating  its  diseases  and  tbe  most  appropriate  niethod  of 
treating  them. 

The  testes,  the  vesicuhe  seminales,  the  aterusi  and  the  ovaria^ 
are  parts  concerned  in  the  generative  processes  of  animal  being. 
If  structure  can  be  sa  vitalised  as  to  be  rendered  capable  of  tbe 
vast  diversity  of  function  that  presents  in  tbe  animal  eoonony, 
froih  tbe  evoliition  of  iiiougbt  to  the  arrangement  of  sativa ;  if 
<dl  tfaatis  admirable  in  contrivance,  perfect  in  design,  and  ex^ 
qaisfte  in  effect,  can  result  from  difference  of  fiibric  int^hang 
peculiar  vital  affinities  or  elective  powers;  then  it  mtay  be  easily 
TOttOerred  that  the  entire  formation  of  the  animal  machine,  in 
its  feeal  origin  and  ,progresi»:ve  enlargement  to  the  adtoflt  state, 
anay  be- in  the  power  of  the  genital  organs,  or  parts  especially 
constructed  for  that  creative  purpose.  Whether  the  animal 
fibre,  be  coasides«d  abstractedly  as  a  simple   elMgation*  of  # 
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organic  matter,  or  regarded  in  all  the  various  and  dissimilap 
arrangements,  combinations,  and  contextures,  into'whiich  it  is 
fabricated  and  distributed  in  the  animal  frame,  whatever  be  the 
substance,  and  however  constituted,  it  is  equally  liable  to  the 
inherent  conditions  of  vita!  organization,  determinable  by 
the  particular  use  it  may  be  designed  to  fulfil.  The  external 
differences  of  animal  organs  are  striking,  but  those  which  refer 
to  the  interior  and  evanescent  structure  are  not  less  real;  and  it 
is  in  an  accurate  analysis  df  them  that  correct  and  efficient  in- 
formation is  obtained  concerning  the  precise  power,  agency, 
and  effect,  which  they  may  be  respectively  capable  of  pro- 
ducing. ' 

Inherent  power  is  incessantly  operative,  it  directly  goes  to 
its  object :  it  may  be  perverted  or  misunderstood  by  erroneous 
speculations  of  its  energies  and  uses,  but  it  will  still  prevail'; 
and  all  the  effects  which  are  exhibited  in  both  the  moral  and 
physical  world,  may  be  justly  regarded, '  however  uhperceived 
and  unknown  in  numerous  instances,  as  the  unremitting  exer- 
tions of  its  established  influence.  Correctly  to  know  and  ap^ 
propriately  to  direct  this  power,  form  the  rudimehts  of  all 
science  and  art,  of  all  natural  and  acquired  intelligence.  The 
regions  of  knowledge  are  infinite,  but  they  are  not  dark-  and 
impenetrable;  they  may  be  explored  and  demonstrated  by  thei 
light  of  truth,  by  which  alone  can  be  unveiled  the  minute  and 
latent  realities  of  inherent  power  in  all  the  various  arrange- 
ments of  the  material  universe.  To  attempt  a  correct  analysis 
of  any  species  of  power,  whether  atomical,  chemical,  mecha- 
nical, vegetative,  or  animal,  is  to  undertake  an  arduous  task. 
An  outline  and  all  the  main  relations  of  any  particular  power 
may  be  given ;  yet  the  more  minute  hearings,  the  recondite 
conditions  on  which  specific  properties  and  influence  depend, 
are  not  so  directly  perceived,  and  are  always  rather  objects  of 
speculative  calculation  than  of  mathematical  demonstration. 
'  The  great  land-marks  of  general  science,  in  common  with 
these  referring  more  particularly  to  the  animal  economy,  are  as 
evident  as  meridian  light,  and  they  infallibly  supply,  in  spite 
of  all  misapprehension  and  sophistry,  the  information  that  is 
indispensably  necessary  for  rational  existence.  They  form^ 
indeed,  the  exhaustless  sources  of  intelligence  incessantly  fur- 
nished to  common-sense  inquiries;  they  are  the  alphabet  of 
knowledge, — the  straight-forward  course  that  is  at  once  dis* 
cerned  and  understood.  But  this  vast  magazine  of  knowledge 
is  composed  of  various  parts,  all  which  are  fit  objects  of  distinct 
research.  The  examination  that  disconnects  and  rejoins  these 
constituent  portions  of  knowledge,  is  instructive  by  developing 
^wers,  relations,  properties,  agencies,  and  effects,-  that  ema^ 
iiate  from  circumstances  which  the  decomposing  aid  of  strict 
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^ly^s  could  ijone  reveal.  AU  ihiqgs  which  exist  are  legiti^ 
W^%Q^  ol^ects  of  inquiry,  and  they  should »  f^r  purposes  of 
correct  and  useful  intelhgence,  be  investigated  in  every  abso-« 
]i|te  and  relative  situsktiqo  appertajnipg  to  tbeoi  with  unsparing 
iK^rutiny^ 

TwUws  Murth  Z$,  1821. 


Cases  qf  local  Affeciians  of  the  Leg,  succeufuUtf  treated  by  Plaster-^ 
Strapping.     By  C.  W.  Smerdon,  Surgeon. 

IAilL  not  aware  that  any  other  author  than  Sterne  has  dedi* 
cated  a  chapter  exclusively  to  the  subject  of  hobby-horses; 
litiU  we  are  not  to  infer,  from  this  want  of  respect  in  the  an. 
tients  for  such  favourite  animals,  that  they  were  unknown  to 
fbepi,  but  rather  that  they  were  too  common  to  excite  partico- 
\sx  attention  :  indeed,  taking  it  for  granted  that  human  nature 
js  the  same  now  as  it  ever  was,  we  need  make  no  scruples  of 
Ci>i)sciepce  about  determining  that  they  were  in  use  from  the 
earliest  periods,  and  will  be  so  to  the  end  of  time. 

Among  the  professors  of  the  healing  art,  hobby-.horses  are, 
«A4  have  been,  verv  common, — ^and  very  serviceable,  too,  if 
|H)t  tj^  the  public  who  have  freouently  been  kicked  by  them, 
they  ba,ve  been  to  their  riders,  although  soray^imes  they  brake 
4own  with  them  when  ridden  too  hard,  and  were  then  totally 
i^eapackated  From  rising  any  more.  Since  the  publication  of 
jkSr.  Abernetby's  excellent  work  oo  Local  and  Constitutional 
Diseases,  and  the  dissemination  of  the  no  less  excellent  Lec^ 
lMre9  of  the  late  Dr.  Curry, -disorders  of  the  biliary  functions 
fl^nd  of  the  digestive  orgaus,  have  been  quite  as  hobby-horsical 
among  the  faculty,  as  were  the  spa^m  of  CuUen  and  the  splen-i 
did  doctrines  of  Brown. 

It  is  quite  natural  that  the  promulgator  of  a  new  bobby  for 
public  use  should  ride  it  himself;,  and,  if  Mr.  Abernethy  has 
ridden  his  on  all  occasions,  and  songietimes  too  in  a  hard  trot, 
the  generality  of  people  will  readily  excuse  him  for  it,  because 
the  hobby  is  his  own,  and  has  been  upon  the  whole  of  cocuu^ 
dierable  benefit  to  them:  but  this  excu^  cannot  extend  to. 
others,  who,  having  borrowed  it  of  him,  have  gaUopped  it  mosik 
uniiierdfuliy  and  indiscriminately,  and  ridden  over  every  body 
^d  every  thing  that  came  io  their  way.,  Indeed,  this  hepatic 
bobby  was  such  a  delightful  one,  that  the  j^ublic  soon  got  Jiokl 
of  it,  and  presently  became  connoisseurs  m  fecal  evacuations : 
]»or  was  it  uncommon  to  hear  females  in  fashionable  life  lament 
their  having  any  liver  at  all ;  for  such  patients  as  these  will 
always  be  disposed  to  believe  the  greatest  incongruities  whict^ 
plausibly  account  for  the  disorders  tbat^tbey  feel,  rather  tbaa 
^t^rij^ute  thowd  to  their  ^egiti^Ku^te  source,^he  tu^aing  4^  dajr 
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into  night,  and  night  into  day.  The  following  case  will  illus* 
trate  these  preliminary  remarks,  and  will  show  what  errors  may 
arise  from  generalizing  too  much. 

'  Miss  F — ,  on  the  1st  of  last  September,  applied  for  a  singu<i> 
lar  affection  of  her  left  ankle  and  foot,  which  she  has  had  for 
the  last  nine  months.  Her  age,  judging  from  her  appearance, 
may  be  30.  She  is  of  a  nervous  temperament ;  her  complexion 
is  rather  florid  ;  countenance  animated,  bearing  upon  the  whole 
the  marks  of  health ;  and  her  habits  have  always  been  domestic; 
The  following  account  of  her  case  1  learnt  from  herself.  Abolii 
the  latter  end  of  the  year  18 19,  she  first  began  to  feel  an  nn-i 
easy  sensation  in  her  ankle,  but  so  trifling  that  she  took  hd 
account  of  it,  and  did  not  prevent  her  from  using  her  accus* 
tomed  exercise.     It  did  not  long,  however,  remain  in  thli 

Sulescent  state,  but  became  increased  in  the  evening  after  her 
inner,  sometimes  accompanied  with  flushed  countenance  and 
palpitation  of  the  heart:  in  the  morning  she  usually  became 

Siite  easy,  the  ankle  exhibiting  no  other  appearance  of  disea$6 
an  a  very  trifling  swelling*  Her  bowels  were  generally  regu- 
lar, and  her  appetite!  good?  She  described  this  uneasiness  as  a 
thrilling  or  creeping  sensation,  and  sometimes,  when  it  W2ts 
worse  than  ordinary,  she  felt  a;s  if  a  number  of  needles  wer6 
pricking  her.  iPo  her  own  feelings,  likewise,  the  ankle,  during 
the  excitement,  was  unusoally  hot,  akfiough  in  reality  it  wa& 
riot  so  ;  and  this  morbid  or, erroneous  feeling  was  increased,  if 
the  leg  was  not  placed  in  the  horizontal  position.  Sometimes  her 
toes,  and  particularly  the  great  toe,  became  affected  with  the 
same  sort  of  p^in.  At  length  the  disease  became  more  severe, 
but  still  with  the  same  character  of  commencing  in  the  evenings 
She  was  obliged  to  curtail  a  portion  of  her  accustomed  exer- 
cise, and  her  evenings  were  spent  very  uncomfortably  in  retire- 
inent.  One  circumstance  connected  with  this  lady's  tempera-, 
ment  deserves  to  be  noticed,-^whtch  is,  that  she  could  never  be 
hear  the  fire  for  any  time  without  feeling  a  general  uneasiness 
tvhich  she  could  not  describe.  Hot  and  close  rooms  likewise 
were  always  uncomfortable  to  her.  This  J  conceive  to  be  a 
mark  of  delicacy,  particularly  of  the  nertous  system,  having 
4-etnarked  similar  peculiariti<5s  in  delicate  females  who  were 
highly  susceptible  to  nervous  impressions. 

Her  foot  and  ankle  still  becoming  worse,  she  was  induced  to 
iipply  to  a  surgeon  of  the  first  eminence  in  London.  He 
told  her  that  her  disease  was  constitutional,  ari!^ing  from  a 
disordered  state  of  the  digestive  organs,  particularly  of  the 
liver;  and  he  desired  her  to  take  three  grains  of  mercury 
with  chalk,  ev^ry  second  night.  This  prescription  she  regu^ 
larly  followed  for  three  weeks,  without  the  slightest  benefit : 
ton  the  contrary,  her  boi^ls  hailing  been  unusually  confined 
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durrng  this  time,  she  became  more  than  ordinarily  heated  after 
her  dinners,  and  her  ankle  and  foot  more  painful  and  swelled. 
After  having  taken  twelve  of  the  prescribed  powders,  she  re- 
turned to  her  surgeon  again;  and,  as  she  was  no  better, 
expressed  a  desire  that  be  should  examine  her  leg.  This  he 
declined,  being  convinced  that  the  affection  there  was  merely- 
symptomatic  ;  and  desired  her  to  continue  her  powders  as  be^ 
fore.  She  took  six  more  of  them;  when,  not  finding  any 
aipendment,  she  applied  to  another  surgeon,  who  coincided  in 
the  opinion  of  his  predecessor. 

A.  short  time  after  this  she  went  to  Bath.  The  carriage 
motion  occasioned  by  the  journey  was  torture  to  her,  and  in- 
creased considerably  the  heat  and  thrilling  sensations  in  her 
ankle  and  foot.  Fomentations  of  warm  water,  which  she  now- 
applied  to  abate  the  inflammatory  appearance,  only  served  to 
increase  the  evil.  In  Bath,  she  applied  for  relief  to  a  surgeon 
of  eminence,  who  prescribed  for  her  cold  lotions  and  embroca- 
tions. Another  practitioner  of  respectability,  who  was  strongly 
recommended  by  a  female  friend,  again  recurred  to  the  hepatic 
theory.  He  told  her  that  all  her  complaints  arose  from  an  ob- 
struction of  the  liver,  which  could  only  be  removed  by  a  course 
of  purgatives,  rest,  and  low  diet.  Although  she  was  not  a 
proselyte  to  this  doctrine,  she  was  anxious  lo  try  any  means 
that  held  out  a  prospect  of  relief.  She  was  under  the  care  of 
this  gentleman  near  two  months.  His  first  plan  of  treatment 
was  active  purgatives,  abstinence  from  animal  food  and  wine : 
but,  alas !  the  obstruction  was  obstinate ;  and  therefore,  con- 
trary to  her  better  judgment,  she  was  bled  twice  within  the 
space  of  a  week,  and  she  escaped  from  a  third  operation  by 
coming  to  Clifton. . 

In  July  last,  she  first  became  a  patient  of  the  late  Mr. 
Baynton.  At  this  time  her  health  was  suffering  from  the  active 
treatment  she  had  lately  submitted  to.  She  was  much  weak- 
ened, and,  consequently,  the  palpitations  and  other  nervous 
feelings  were  much  increased.  The  journey  from  Bath,  and  a 
little  subsequent  exertion,  had  dissipated  the  trifling  benefit  her 
ankle  and  foot  had  derived  from  a  long  course  of  rest ;  and  her 
spirits,  which  had  never  before  forsaken  her,  were  now  much 
depressed.  Mr.  Baynton's  opinion  was  totally  different  from 
his  predecessors :  he  considered  that  the  disease  was  local,  and 
set  about  treating  it  accordingly.  He  applied  plaster- straps  to 
her  leg,  from  the  foot  to  the  knee;  he  enjoined  her  to  perfect 
rest,  and  to  live  as  usual  with  respect  to  diet,  omitting  her 
wine.  The  straps  gave  her  so  much  pain,  that,  after  the  third 
day  of  wearing  them,  a  firm  calico  bandage  was  substituted  in 
their  stead  ;  and  she  was  desired  to  rub  her  ankle  with  an  em- 
brocation composed  of  one  part  of  Goulard's  extract,  two  part$ 
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of  soap  Hniment,  and  three  parts  of  rose^water^  Sbe  remained 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Baynton,  with  the  most  marked  benefit, 
so  far  as  regards  ease,  comfort,  and  restoration  of  general 
health,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  The  evening  recurrence 
of  pain  in  her  ankle  rarely  troubled  her  while  she  wore  the 
bandage  with  its  necessary  degree  of  firmness;  but  if  this  were 
left  off  for  ever  so  short  a  time,  and  the  limb  suffered  to  bang 
down,  the  usual  sensations  would  return,  and  not  leave  hec 
until  the  bandage  was  replaced. 

The  shock  occasioned  by  the  suddenness  of  Mr.  Baynton'st 
death,  brought  back  her  nervous  disorders,  and  with  them  the 
painful  sensations  of  her  foot  and  ankle;  her  leg. also,  along 
the  course  of  the  tibia,  felt  uneasy  and  sore  to  pressure.  At 
this  time  it  was  that  I  first  saw  her.  I  found  her  mind  extremely 
agitated  by  the  loss  of  a  person,  from  whose  skill  she  had  con- 
fidently expected  the  restoration  of  her  health.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  long  continuance  of  occasional  pain  in  her  ankle  and 
foot,  no  external  marks  of  disease  were  perceptible  on  them, 
except  a  very  trifling  degree  of  redness  and  swelling.  The 
veins  were  not  in  the  least  varicose.  Her  extremities,  she  said, 
were  generally  cold ;  still  fire  was  always  disagreeable  to  her. 

A  little  reflection  on  the  whole  of  this  case  made  it  obvious 
to  my  mind,  that  either  it  was  a  constitutional  disease  produc- 
ing local  effects,  or  vice  versa :  consequently,  a  local  disease 
did  exist,  to  which  remedies  might  be,  and  had  been,  applied 
with  the  best  effect.  It  appeared  to  me  reasonable  that  the  pain 
which  she  felt  in  the  ankle  and  foot,  was  occasioned  by  a  mor- 
bid action  of  the  cuticular  nervous  extremities  of  the  part ;  and 
to  this,  I  thought,  might  be  attributed  all  the  local  affection. 
Pressure,  by  compressing  the  cuticular  nerves,  and  by  that 
means  depriving  them  of  a  certain  portion  of  their  power,  had 
been  of  considerable  service,  and  might,  I  conceived,  be  ren- 
dered much  more  eflScacious  if  the  pressure  were  increased,  at 
the  same  time  that  the  skin  was  more  firmly  supported  by  a 
close  adherence  of  the  remedial  means  to  its  surface.  I  urged 
the  permanent  use  of  the  plaster-strap  again  ;  but  as,  by  their 
irritation,  she  had  formerly  experienced  much  distress,  I  pro- 
posed that  they  should  be  made  of  the  soap-cerate,  which,  as  a 
plaster-bandage,  may  be  applied  with  an  equal  degree  of  firm- 
ness as  the  usual  adhesive-strap;  whilst  it  is  perfectly  free 
from  any  irritating  quality,  and  may  be  removed  without  injury 
to  the  thinnest  skin.  She  was,  however,  desirous  to  try  the 
calico  bandage  only,  for  a  short  time  longer ;  and  she  removed 
from  this  place  to  Cheltenham. 

Here  she  applied  to  three  medical  men :  the  first  of  whom 
recommended  her  to  immerse  her  leg  nightly  in  a  saturated 
solution  of  salt  in  hot  water ; — the  second  assured  her  thauher 
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disease  arose  from  an  afiection  of  the  kidnejrs !  and  recom« 
mended  her  powders  of  soda,  rhubarb,  and  columba;— th^ 
third  was  of  the  same  opinion  as  myself  with  respect  to  the 
plaster-strap ;  and,  as  she  consented  to  a  trial  of  the  plan,  be 
applied  them,  according  to  Mr.  Baynton's  method,  from  th<d 
toes  to  the  knee.  Thus  equipped,  she  returned  to  CHfton,  and 
experienced,  during  the  journey,  the  greatest  comfort  from  the 
additional  pressure.  A  few  days'  wearing  of  these  straps; 
however,  convinced  her  that  the  new  irritation  which  they  ex^ 
cited  would  effectually  counteract  all  the  good  effects  of  this 
plan ;  and  she  therefore  readily  assented  to  mv  second  suggest 
tion  of  the  soap-cerate.  This,  indeed,  fully  answered  the 
most  sanguine  hopes  and  expectations  of  either  party.  The 
straps  thus  prepared  were  applied  firmly,  as  before,  from  the 
toes  to  the  knee,  with  a  calico  bandage  over  the  whole  ;  and 
she  was  desired  to  walk  as  much  as  she  could  without  producing 
pain  or  fatigue. 

At  the  end  of  a  week,  when  the  plasters  were  removed,  she 
bad  experienced  little  or  none  of  her  old  complaint,  although 
walking  to  some  distance  had  been  daily  persevered  in,  and 
pro|;ressiveIy  increased  :  the  straps,  likewise,  were  removed 
without  occasioning  any  additional  irritation.  I  appfred  them 
three  times,  allowing  an  interval  of  a  week  between  each  api 
Jplication;  when  she  feft  this  place,  with  every  prospect  of  a 
permanent  recovery. 

I  am  well  aware  that,  by  attributing  this  affection,  and  other 
anomalous  diseases  of  the  same  kind,  to  a  morbid  action  of  the 
nervous  system,  I  am  adducing  an  hypothesis,  the  truth  of 
which  may  justly  be  disputed,  it  is,  inaeed,  of  but  little  mO* 
ment  in  practice  whether  painful  local  affections,  which  are 
neither  the  consequences  of  inflammation  nor  ever  produce  it, 
be  attributable  to  morbid  nervorrs  action  only,  or  to  a  fangnid 
state  of  the  circulation  of  the  atiected  part,  such  as  we  know  is 
the  case  in  9^  varicose  state  of  the  veins.  In  both  instances  firm 
Wd  regular  pressure  is  the  most  appropriate  remedy,  and  is  as. 
certain  of  producing  effectual  relief  as  the  most  approved  me- 
dicine is  for  any  other  disease.  Ih  the  one  case,  the  nervous 
extremities  are  bhinted  as  it  were  by  the  pressure ;  in  the  lat* 
ter,  the  weakened  veins  receive  an  important  support  from  it, 
ind  are  thus  enabled  to  carry  on  the  circulation  with  vigour. 

I  have  at  present  a  patient  who  long  had  a  painful  afiection 
of  the  knee-joint.  This  is  a  stout  woman,  45  years  of  agie. 
The  disease  commenced  without  any  apparent  causct  She 
complained  of  acute  pain  and  heat  on  each  side  of  the  patelfk^ 
Extending  beiiind  it  into  the  interior  of  the  joint;  £xtemal 
pressure  likewise  wa«  painful  to  her;  while  rotating  the  leg,  and 
pressing  the  articdatory  surfaces  together,  gave  her  nouneasi^ 
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tieM.  AU  that  could  be  seen  externally  were  afew  tortiioui 
ttutaneous  veins,  a  little  enlarged,  on  the  inside  of  the  Inee,-— r 
such  as  are  generally  seen  as  the  comoiencenient  of  wliit^ 
9weiling.  The- pain  was  always  worse  when  she  was  at  rest ; 
and  was  sometimes  so  considerable  at  night,  when  in  bed,  as  to 
induce  her  to  get  up  and  walk  about*  Leeches,  blistering,  cold 
lotions,  and  fomentations,  gave  her  but  temporary  relief:  the 
pain  and  uneasiness  returned  again,  as  soon  as  the  iiifluence  of 
these  remedies  was  gone  off.  A  large  varicose  vein  which 
now  for  the  first  time  made  its  appearance  on  the  leff,  deter« 
mined  me  to  try  the  effect  of  pressure.  A  series  of  plaster* 
straps,  made  with  the  soap-cerate,  was  applied,  firmly  com^ 
mencing  from  the  lower  end  of  the  varicose  vein,  and  extending 
upwards  so  as  to  include  the  whole  of  the  knee-joint ;  over  this 
ft  caUco  bandage  was  likewise  as  firmly  applied  as  possible* 
The  relief  which  she  received  was  as  great  as  the  most  sanguin^ 
expectation  could  anticipate.  So  long  as  by  these  means  the 
pressure  is  kept  up,  slie  has  uo  pain  in  the  knee  or  leg,  and  she 
IS  able  to  perform  the  laborious  occupations  of  cook  in  a  large 
family^  with  ease  and  comfort.  Whether  or  not  the  cure  will^ 
be  permanent,  I  am  not  at  present  able  to  determine,  as  she 
has  not  ventured  to  leave  off  the  pressure;  but  appearances 
decidedly  indicate  that  it  will  be  so.  It  is  but  right  to  say  that 
the  bandage  alone,  which  was  fairly  tried  before  the  straps  were 
had  recourse  to,  did  not  produce  any  alleviation  of  the  disease. 

The  following  cases,  showing  the  good  effect  of  firm  pressure 
in  herpes  pbiyctsenodes  affecting  the  leg,  being  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  foregoing  subject,  may  with  propriety  be  io^ 
aexted  here« 

Mrs.  T — ,  by  falling  from  a  chair  on  which  she  was  standings 
wrenched  her  knee,  wnich  subsequently  occasioned  a  good  deal 
of  pain,  swelling,  and  inflammation.  The  usual  ren^edies  were 
applied,  and  lastly  blisters.  Two  days  after  the  removal  of  the 
last  blister,  (namely,  Sept.  1,  18  ig,)  the  vesicated  surface  be4 
came  greatly  inflamed,  hot,  and  very  painful.  Poultices^ 
fomei«tationfi,  rest,  and  purgatives,  were  prescribed.  On  the 
thirds  phlyctflsnas  in  patches  make  their  appearance,  surroundetk 
b^  a  deep  erysipelatous  areola.  The  skm  was  thickened,  u»» 
yiteldiug,  and  glossy.  In  spite  of  saturnine  and  mercurial 
lotions,  ointments  of  various  kinds,  and  miJd  mercurial  purga^ 
twesj  the  disease  spread  rapidly  around  the  kiiee  and  down  the. 
leg,  producing,  by  a  constant  succession  of  eruptions,  numerous* 
deep^  cellular,  or  honey-comb,  ulcers,  several  of  which  wero 
large  enough  to  receive  the  top  of  the  finger,  accompaoied  with, 
a.discbarge  of  thin  iehrous  matter.  Beside  the  increase  of  beat^ 
and  the  intolerable  kcbing  of  the  part,  ^biflh  usually  qmoe  ^n: 
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worse  at  night,  she  felt  a  constant  dull  pain  in  the  tibia,  whidh 
gave  her  the  sensation  of  something  gnawing  it.  On  the  27th 
of  September,  I  determined  on  trying  the  effect  of  pressure. 
.  A  series  of  plaster-straps,  beginning  from  the  middle  of  the 
leg,  was  applied  upwards  to  the  knee,  and  drawn  as  tight 
as  possible  \  over  these  a  calico  bandage  was  also  applied,  from 
the  foot  upwards;  the  ulcers  having  been  previously  washed 
with  a  zinc  lotion.  The  pain  consequent  on  this  treatment  was 
fully  compensated  by  the  comparative  ease  which  she  felt  after 
it  was  accomplished.  She  was  desired  to  walk  about  now  and 
then ;  a  luxury  she  had  not  dared  to  indulge  in  for  the  last  four 
weeks.  This  plan  of  treatment  was  daily  renewed,  until  the 
14th  of  October,  when  the  ulcers  were  entirely  healed,  and 
have  ever  since  continued  so. 

About  twelve  months  since  I  met  with  another  case  of 
herpes,  affecting  also  the  upper  part  of  the  leg.  This  was  in  a 
woman,  aged  43,  of  an  unhealthy  bilious  habit.  She  had  been 
suffering  for  some  days  before  I  saw  her,  and  had  applied  con- 
stantly a  Goulard  lotion  to  the  part,  without  any  benefit.  The 
disease  was  precisely  the  same  as  the  one  just  narrated,  and 
gave  way,  without  any  difficulty,  to  the  same  plan  of  treat- 
ment. 

CUftw;  April  9y\zn. 


Observations  on  the  Position  of  a  Patient  after  the  Operation  for 
Hernia.  By  R.  Wade,  Member  of  the  Ruyal  College  of  Surgeons, 
and  Apothecary  to  the.  Westminster  General  Dispensary. 

HOWEVER  unimportant  the  following  communication  with 
regard  to  position  after  the  operation  for  strangulated 
hernia,  may  at  first  sight  appear,  yet  its  highly  beneficial  efiects, 
in  the  case  I  am  about  briefly  to  relate,  were  so  evident,  and 
the  subject  but  so  very  slightly  noticed  by  writers  on  Hernia, 
that  I  am  induced  to  request  a  page  inyour  Journal  for  its  inser« 
tion,  with  a  view  to  recommend  a  more  general  adoption  of  the 
treatment. 

The  patient,  Mrs.  -,  aged  58,  and  residing  at  No.  4, 

Crown-court,  St.  James's,  had  a  strangulated  femoral  hernia^ 
attended  by  the  usual  symptoms;  and  it  will  be  sufficient  for 
my  purpose  to  state,  that  the  remedies  usually  had  recourse  to 
ill  such  cases  were  employed  in  the  first  instance,  without  the 
slightest  diminution  of  urgent  symptoms ;  when,  on  the  fourth 
day  of  strangulation,  the  operation  was  performed  by  Mr.  A. 
Copland  Hutchison,  surgeon  to  the  Dispensary,  with  as  little 
injury  to  the  protruded  parts  as  their  adhesions  to  the  sac  would 
permit.  Soon  after  the  operation,  the  patient's  bowels  were 
freely  relieved.    Her  vomiting  ceased,  and  no  bad  symptoms 
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occurred,  until  the  third  day  after  the  operation,  wben  the 
Vound  became  painful, — the  parietes  of  the  abdomen  again 
very  tender  to  the  touch,— occasional  vomiting, — a  quick, 
small,  and  intermitting  pulse, — and  a  violent  purging^  which 
amounted  to  upwards  of  twenty  evacuations  in  the  course  of 
twelve  hours.  The  sutures  were  removed  from  the  wound  by 
Mr.  Hutchison  ;  the  patient  was  turned  on  her  side  well  over 
towards  her  front,  so  as  to  make  the  external  wound  depending, 
aud,  after  which  movement,  two  or  three  tea-spoonfuls  of  ill- 
conditioned  pus  immediately  escaped  from  the  wound* 

Such  decided  relief  from  all  unfavourable  symptoms  so 
quickly  followed  the  change  of  position  in  this  case,  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  on  the  minds  of  Mr.  H.  and  myself  that  the  patient's 
life  was  in  this  instance  saved  chiefly  by  moving  her  round  from 
lying  on  her  back  to  her  side,  turned  well  over  to  her  front,  as 
l)efore  stated;  and  this  is  also  the  conviction  of  the  patient 
herself.  But  it  is  at  the  same  time  correct  to  state,  that,  whea 
the  above  dangerous  symptoms  6rst  showed  themselves^  I  was 
directed  to  bleed  her  to  the  amount  of  sixteen  ounces ;  and 
some  other  remedies  were  at  the  same  time  prescribed,  such  as 
fomentations,  &c. 

The  conclusion  I  have  drawn  from  this  case  is,  that,  though 
adhesive  inflammation  soon  closes  the  external  wound,  yet^ 
from  the  unavoidable  injury  done  to  the  parts  (beneath  the 
situation  of  the  sutures)  during  the  operation,  in  separating  the 
hernia  from  its  adhesions,  suppuration  will  consequ^tly  take 
place,  from  the  sides  of  the  wound,  not  so  closely  kept  in  con- 
tact as  the  external  labiae  or  line  of  incision,  and  the  matter 
must,  by  the  patient  lying  on  her  back,  fall  into  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen ;  and  thence  produce  pain,  peritoneal  inflamma- 
tion, and  diarrhoea,  as  in  the  case  I  have  just  alluded  to.  And 
I  am  the  more  induced  to  believe  that  matter  finding  its  way 
into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  in  this  case,  was  the  sole  cause 
of  all  the  urgent  symptoms  that  did  occur,  because  they  so 
immediately  gave  way  to  the  treatment  above  adverted  to, — > 
namely,  change  of  position. 

We  are  favoured  with^but  very  few  dissections  after  the. 
operation  for  hernia  wben^'death  has  ensued ;  I  should,  there- 
fore, consider  it  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  practical 
surgeon  to  examine  minutely,  after  the  death  of  patients  sub- 
sequently to  this  operation,  into  the  causes  of  dissolution ;  and 
whether  matter  finding  its  way  into  the  abdomen,  be  not  fro* 
quently  the  cause  of  a  fatal  issue. 
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.£MM9  4f  «  ^m  9f  L$mdm*  jm^em  MettAi  wkh  PtOemMtmrai 
Jtmm  m  ihe  &ttfl9$.  By  W^  S.  HomrBH^  ift»^  DcnaoiiBtnilor  o# 
iknstomy  ib  lhiB.Uai^rt6V9it)i.of  Feiiinyli«D*iK. 

OW  Ifh6  15th  <yf  Atfgttst  tet,  I  was  reqtrefSffed  by  Ifr.  Gebh»f* 
tvyexantfirtefa^  patient  of  his,  trho  haddfed  iry  ©aflfewhilJ*, 
ntzt  Gu«ien-^r6cf<,  hi  consefqCi«nce  of  psoas  sibfKJCS*;  The 
aciiOtMt  of  the*  ease  aflbrd^dnie  was  as  foltows : 

Jbilieft  Culbeirton,  a  carter,  a^ged  twettty-fotir  yeafps,  of  *  very 
strong  and  athletic  constitution,  in  conscxjuewee  of  sottie  iirij«ry 
€ft  stfaiti  tcceited  in  the  prosecution  of  ms  business  in'  Awgost 
18 1-4,  felt  a  serefre  pain  arise  in  the  kmbar  awd  Hioc  regions, 
itlifc^  was  followed  with  fever  and  the  common  sy toptoma  6# 
iM^tntttation. 

Bleedifig,  ptitging,  and  other  means  usually  resorted  to  on 
sttt^  occasrons,  were  adopted,  without  any  other  effect  than 
that  of  aHeviating  in  some  measure  the  intensity  of  the  attack. 
Krotn  the  Jnadequacy  of  the  retnedies  to  produce  diseussiott, 
stipjiiratiott  took  place :  the  matter  forming  passed  out  tffider 
Poupart's  ligamenty  and  produced  a  prominent  and  fluctu^ing 
tumor,  a  little  below  it.  This  tumor  was  opened  with  a  lancet, 
aftnrf  a-  cotysiderab}e  qtwmtiUy  of  ptls  difscfaarged.  With  little 
strtrsiBqtrwrt  attf^fiftiow  the  Woctnd  got  well,  andf  the  energies  of 
tAe  ptitient^s^eonstUutioh  ita^med  to  hute  restored  him  ina  shorl 
liMe  tb  hi^  otdiflary  state  of  health. 

in  dieWitfdle  <rf  the  riext  winter,  from  being  exposed  to  a 
^e^w.!*or«,  he  caug'ht  cold :  the  pkee  tn  the  groin  wbpch  bad 
beett  dfccwpied  by  tte  tumor,  and  ifr  the  rrcinity  of  the  hickion, 
became  heated,  painful^  re«,  and  tnlneficd:  suppwatien  foJ^ 
ImftAy  and  a  spo^ntaheotts  opening  was  made,  through  which 
tfe6  pu*,  triixed  with  fectileiift  matter,  wa*  discharged.  Doubt 
AighelSasvebeen  entertained  at  this  time  ih  regard  tt)  the  *eal 
i$attire  ef  the  feetdent  disehai^;  but  the  pgitiefit  hating  eaten 
ji«ne  riee  shortly  befcwfr,  it  so  happened  that  a  few  grains  off  H 
passed  ufldigeirted  through  the  opening.  This  accident  de* 
monstrated  that  a  connexion  existed  between  the  Yntestinftl 
CAtisX  and  the  orifice  in  the  thigli.  A  number  of  perplesrrog 
cMSfidepations  grew  out  of  this  circnmstance.  1st*  It  was 
Aomght  that  a  femfora)  hernia,,  lyitjg  under  the  tiimor,  anight 
have  been  wetanfded  by  flie  ptfwge  of  the  lancet ;  biit,  'ttpon-n 
itgid  serutinjr  into  the  <nise,  it  appeared  that  the  ^patief^t  ^A 
netfer  in  bis  life  been  affected  with  any  of  its  s^rt>ptt)msj  and  » 
local  examination  of  the  part  Itself  -nt  the  time  iiKliCfiteit  no* 
thing  of  the  kind.  It,  however,  was  considered  iposiiMe  for  it 
to  have  had  a  temporary  existence,  and  to  have  been  afterwards 
returned  by  the  voluntary  action  of  the  bowels,  assisted  by  the 
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'jmiltioti'^  tbe  patient,  dd.  if  the  pnAutixe  irifl^mtMtkKi  »q 
-Che  luodbanr'aiid'iHghtiUaG  ^egioas 'had  iiiwaded  Jbhe  iQ^^atiwl 
wcaned,  and^iby  «he  iprof:ess  ;of  adhesion  :to  it  and  of  uloeca^ion 
k»to >its  oavity,  estsriyUsfaed  a  eop^municaiioii,  it  waa  »till  ade- 
Miideratum  to  aseeftatn 'M^iat  ipoftitom  of  the  bo^wdb  wa^  thus 
«^ected.  ^Inten  days itbis^prmoe iieaded,  sindiconttntied  so  tiU 
'April  1816,  a  period. of  itbree  moatiiB.  At  the  expiration  of 
4ibis  4ifne  anobher  fioSaiiBinftlion  about  die  >of ifioe  took  ^kae, 
(fdUowed  by  Buppuration  and  isle«raiiion  ;  ieqcs  iwere  ag4iii>di«- 
-eharged  fot  ten  days  -abiig  ^ibh  ilbe  pus.  IKhe  >past8  ithen 
•heisled,  and  centinoed  so  trB  February  ilfa?.  BMf ingi^bis  in- 
^te^sil  the  'health  %eeaiiie  <sifffioiently  >goQd  to  induoe  Urn  ^ 
ieonsiiohr  'himsdlf  e^isnipt  ^from  the  eb^noeiof  similari^^ttacksr; 
tbut^these  ^hopes  were  •de^tpoyed,  about'thefniiddle  of  F/^bcuary, 
by  a  recurrence  of  the  inflammation  in  the  thigh,  with  disdiarge 
•of  feces. 

^Betweenthi^  date  and  ^e  foQowing  August,  ;iQur^fresh  at-, 
eiacks  supepvened;  ^after  >tbat,  he 'suffered  from  themievety 
(three  or'tour^weeks^tiil  ^Bkeoember.  ^It  is^noyir  necessary ito  6i|- 
i«epve,  that,  in' ^  recent  ^eeuprences^of  the  disease,  the  dkl 
;orifiee,w'hi<sh  chad  been  situated  >not  far 'from*  the -anterior  ^\x^ 
jperior spinousprooeiBSc df Athe^ilium , /reniained xioatrized,  andia 
*tiew  ofie  fepiBed>«earer ^diie  pilbis.  illso,  'thati the  inflammatkpi 
whi^'bad  be^  t^te'p^cmjrsor  in  ev«iy  instance  of  the  discbas!^ 
<eif  ifeees,  was  not  at^nded  latterly ^wi^h  ^ufipupatioa,  butitbat 
Mdie  integuments  talFected  byit,  benig>py.<itruded  by  the^aecti.. 
emulation  of  feces,  buri^t  and  gaTe  «>ea(t  ^to  tbem.  3'be.ioflaiti. 
iflMtion  then  subside,  ^smd  the  f>art  healed,  iltv^vras  ther^foife 
apparent  that  the'leoes'occai^ku)edftheiinflain«iation'in>the'groiii. 
' The  ii«gammatfon  >bad,<id^ring  'tbisttiDEie/'exteiMled  itsj^H  iiito 
(the  contiguous  parts,  >and,  amongst  others,  'affi^otecl  tjie  inner 
'4ud&  of  •  th&  thigh ,'  two-thiras  ef  the«iivay  down  toi  the  kdee.. 

T4iese<^^l'«f  the  ease,  ^s  comiiiuaicated  to  me  by  (Dr, , 
i^Gebhard,  as,^s  fxbliows  i-— In  Deeemher  iei7,  he -first  ^aaw  it. 
The' patient  was  then  labour kig  mtA^t  ^  molent  ^ymptooiatic 
iferer :  the  most  T^id  >aRtrphflogistic  plan  w«s  pursti^,  ^neh  as. 
f  bleeding,  -low  diet,  Fefrig9raf}ts,'&c.  Bythese'ttieans  be  was 
'relieved  from 'the' coQstitvtional  affection.  The  :s«ib8eqjoent 
ioisthibitmi  of  hat)k  seemed  to  strengthen  him,  and  to  diminisii 
»»be  imeosity  of-suceeediiig  paroxysms,  wiiifch  todk  place  in 
j^:onnexion«with  the  bursting  of ^ feces  through  Ws^  thigh  every 
>tiwo  9r  three  'wec^ks  till  his  death. 

In- February  l€20,'he'hfeoame  anasareous,  «and  eontia^ied  sa 
•until' the  middle'4>f^ly:  fee  wastbenseiEed  with 'a  sore  throat, 
i^bicb,  ki  ^its -sensations  of  pa}n,iWa&  extended  along  tiie  oeso. 
^hagus  into  the  stomach.    The  jensibiUty  6f  those  parts  4ye^ 
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came  so  highly  excited,  that  the  sirallowing  of  such  bland  fluids 
aa  flaxseed  tea,  milk  and  water,  &c.  was  excruciating.  £xa« 
minatiou  showed  the  pharynx  and  palate  inflamed,  but  no 
swelling  of  the  tonsils.  Gargles  being  inefiectuaily  exhibited, 
the  application  of  a  blister  on  the  throat  relieved  him.  The 
dropsical  aflection  began  to  disappear  simultaneously,  with  thie 
commencement  of  the. sore  throat;  and,  by  the  time  the  latter 
was  cured,  the  former  had  subsided  entirely.  A  diarrhoea  had 
attended  the  dropsical  affection  from  its  beginning ;.  his  health 
sunk  apace  under  its  influence,  notwithstanding  the  ^continu- 
ance of  a  good  appetite.  The  exhibition  of  medicines  sup- 
pressed the  discharge  jc^r  anufTt,  but  produced  no  effect  on  that 
through  the  artificial  opening.  Wasted  by  this  continual  drain 
from  the  alimentary  canal,  he  at  length  died  on  August  16th, 
1820. 

Examination  post  mortem.'^The  appearance  of  the  abdomi- 
nal viscera,  generally  healthy.  The  psoas  magnus  and  iliacus 
internus  muscle,  which  were  considered  to  be  the  seat  of  the 
primary  affection,  had  lost  entirely  their  muscular  fibres,  were 
diminished  in  size,  somewhat  indurated,  and  converted  into  a 
ligamentous-like  mass.  The  head  of  the  colon,  besides  being 
bound  down  to  the  right  iliac  region  by  the  usual  reflection  of 
peritoneum,  had  contracted  an  extensive  adhesion  to  the  con- 
tiguous muscles.  The  peritoneum  at  the  part  alluded  to 
seemed  unaflected  by  disease*  It  is  known  that  the  colon,  at  its 
bead,  is  covered  only  in  two-thirds  of  its  circumference,  and 
that  anteriorly,  by  the  peritoneum ;  the  rest  of  this  portion  of 
the  gut  being  in  contact  with  the  iliacus  internus  muscle,  and 
connected  to  it,  in  health,  by  loose  cellular  substance  :  it  is  the 
latter  part  that  I  allude  to,  as  having  united  itself  to  the  iliacus 
muscle,  by  a  preternatural  adhesion,  which  was  strong  and  so 
compact  as  to  produce  a  continuity  of  substance  with  the 
muscle  itself.  At  this  place,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  above 
the  valve  of  the  colon,  two  orifices  existed  through  the  parietes 
of  the  gut,  each  large  enough  to  admit  a  finger :  these  drifices 
communicated  with  one  fistula  of  the  same  size,  in  the  centre  of 
the  iliacus  internus.  The  fistula  passed  out  of  the  abdomen, 
continuing  in  the  centre  of  the  muscle,  till  it  had  got  beyond 
Poupart's  ligament;  it  then  became  superficial,  and  terminated 
in  the  orifice  of  the  groin,  so  often  alluded  to,  A  prosecution 
of  the  dissection  exhibited  another  fistula  arising  from  the 
lower  termination  of  the  first,  and  extending  downwards  six 
inches,  parallel,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  femoral  vessels.  It  was 
not  known  whether  this  fistula  had  arisen  at  the  commencement 
of  the  disease,  or  from  the  aggravation  of  the  local  infiammaticm 
which  took  place  about  August  1817:  its  connexion  with  the 
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olber  wad  ilubsequeuUy  demoifst^atedy  by  the  ability  of  the  pa* 
tient  to  discharge  feces  from  the  external  orifice,  by  pressing 
along  the  course  of  the  adductor  muscles  froml>elow  upwar2! 
The  femoral  artery  and  vein  were  imbedded^  as  far  as  the 
place  where  they  perforate  the  tendon  of  the  triceps  adductor, 
m  a  ligamentous  sheath^  which,  I  presume,  had  ^een  fabricated 
in  order  to  protect  them  from  the  estensvon  of  the  disease  in 
their  vicinity.  The  parietes  of  each  fistula  were  so  thick  and 
perfect,  that  they  might  have  been,  with  ordinary  facility, 
dissected  from  the  contiguous  parts,  and  preserved  in  their 
membranous  form.  The  vertebrae  of  the  loins  were  in  a 
healthy  condition. 

This  case  I  believe  to  have  been  unusual,  in  regard  to  the 
communication  established  between  the  abscess  situated  in  the 
iliacus  internus  and  psoas  magnus  muscle,  and  the  cavity  of 
the  colon ;  and  it  may^  perhaps,  prove  serviceable,  by  calling, 
in  similar  cases,  the  attention  of  the  practitioner  to  the  cause 
of  a  series  of  symptoms  which  embarrassed  exceedingly  all  the 
medical  gentlemen  who  were  consulted  about  it.    It  is  also,  a 

frood  example  of  the  species  of  lumbar  abscess,  which,  in  the 
anguage  of  Mr.  Abernethy,  proceeds  from  phlegmonoi4  in- 
flammation in  the  part.  The  circumstance  is  familiar  to  most 
surgeons  that  there  are  two  species  of  lumbar  abscess :  the  one 
preceded  by  pain,  tumefaction^  increased  heat,  throbbing,  and 
a  hurried  circulation  of  blood  through  the  loins,  and  a  secretion 
of  coagulating  lymph,  by  which  the  parts  are  united  to  each 
other,  and  the  boundaries  of  the  abscess  circumscribed;  con- 
stituting, by  all  these  symptoms,  common  inflammation.  The 
other  species  belongs  to  chronic  abscesses,  in  which  collections 
of  matter  take  place  without  any  evident  act  of  inflammation. 
In  these  latter,  the  surrounding  parts  remain  in  a  great  degree 
unaffected  by  the  diseased  action :  the  purulent  discharge  com. 
mences  from  very  small  beginnings,  increases  gradually,  ac- 
cumulates indefinitely ;  its  boundaries  are  soft  and  unattended 
with  thickening,  affording  but  little  impediment  to  its  gravita- 
tion ;  and  the  matter,  therefore,  passes  from  one  part  to  another, 
appearing  sometimes  in  the  groin,  sometimes  just  above  the 
knee,  and  occasionally  in  the  perineum,  giving  occasion,  by 
this  change  of  place,  to  the  distinction  which  Mr.  Hunter  has 
made  between  abscess  in  a  part,  and  of  a  part.  This  last  form 
of  the  disease,  supposed  to  depend  on  a  scrofulous  habit,  has 
its  peculiar  mode  of  treatment,  which  is  very  satisfactorily 
illustrated  in  Mr.  Abernethy's  Surgical  Observations :  but  the 
former,  differing  essentially  from  it,  and  partaking  largely  of 
the  attributes  of  common  inflammation,  has  its  remedial  indi- 
cations accordingly.  The  ca^e  just  recounted  seems  to  me, 
from  the  primary  symptoms,  and  from  the  alteration  of  struo- 


inrfiafDniat]on<;  and  'would  4iave  heen  oui'eA  4>y  tbe  <irea/tineiity 
4iad  not  the  diseased  attion  eictendedifoelf  throogb^he  pariertes 
^rtbe  coh)n,'and'by4hdt  meails*prodiKsed  a  con^taM^vaoutftlon 
«df  'feces 'into  the  eafity  erf  Ibe  abscess,  whkji  eventuateid  in  iti- 
"Ctrtabie  fisHik  end  artificial  lanu^.— f<PAt7ffddfj^fti  Jmitn^  ^ 
ike  'MefOcal  nnU  Pffysical  Seien&es.    Edited  %j  ]>c.  (Oha¥m Aif . 


S<iMn«  Ohurwatiatu  respeettng  the  Structure  and  Fumti^ns  ($f  ^ 
4/diartftke^Cow.    Bj  Mr.  James  WaivE. 

THSRE-ig  ^^etiriouS'^rovirion  ill  the  struetune  aoul  eBonooijr 
of '(fae^iidder  of -the  oow^nnrhich  appears  ^efitb^  »of  the  4tib- 
43etlti<^n  (tf  cphysiolomts  in  .^neraJ.  I  'baive  ^bown,  in  some 
f^a/p^frs 'written  'for  de^Bath  Agricnltural  Society  in  the>courBe 
lef  ktft  7«ar,  *4hat  tbe  cow^^s  -udder  is  not  a  ^iand,  :a6  it  k^cH)Bi^ 
Aionly  supposed  to  lie,  but  merely  a  receptacle  for  imilky  mrUsfa 
4s«  cbyle,  and'is  formed  *in  the  fourth  Atomach.  This  <is<oafoUe 
"df  a  dWttr  and  bimpie  demonstration.  Wihen  tbe>cow.arfiims 
Ht  a  ^enain  age,  and  begins  ito  approach  towards  ithot  state 
tii'beii^sbie'is  no  longer  capable  of  >  breeding  car  focmki^  ^loiJk, 
there  isMa  provision  Kor  .a. gradual  edalitanation  of  (ttie  iitdder:; 
(the  ^eelk  »<ir  •wbieh  it  is  composed  being  ibrokfio  down,  and 
lebanged  'iiftto  a  tbidc  poruleiit  fluid,  .Whioh  may  be  <drawn 
«<tff^iioin  the -teat  ty  stroking  it*  Moat  commonly,  howeTer,  it 
ns  left  ^fttirely  to  nature,  •  and.a  tgradua^htbiokeniBg'  and  faarden- 
4iig'df  the  quarter,  asit^is  teriMd,  takes  pfaioe.  The.pns  ap- 
•p0&|ts<t€  beceme  soUd^and'Organaaed,  iortiie  purulent; fluidinmy 
4n  some  instances  drains  off ;  bitt  .in  ^either  case  tbe  K^iuanrter  is. 
•graduddly^fi^^'up,  tandxhanged  into  :ti>at> fatty  kind  nftuib- 
^dtanoe'Whk^  Jive  c^serve  inrbe  vdder  of  cow-ibeef. 

A  similar  process  (but  'without  miy  'puniJeot  rAotd  t  being 
*foirtti€d,  •  which  happens  only,  I  believe,  in  old  icowis,)  takes 
t|]^}ftee  in  the  animal  tft  allaiges,  wfaonkefM:Jromcbrsedifig.;  and, 
'^heti  the  ^animdl  is^jrouog  land  fat,  >  the  udnler  appsoaofaes  mom 
oeat'lyito'the  same iistatey"»i!|bat  is,  good  fat. 

^I  i^ould  hanre  observed,' that  thecow^s  bidder  isicomposeddf 
'four  distiffCt^recdptactes,  which  «re«omcBimly  named  miarteis, 
^ealch  of  which  is  supplied  iby  a  disDinict  milk  vessel.  Tfaet  two 
trAiAs  of  ^BBse 'vessels  may"be  seen  uwderr the  cow'st belly,  wben 
'the  udd^r  is  distended  with  milk;  and,  if  puactareid^wJbeii.in 
this  state,  tine  pro<$f  I  have'  before  dbded  to  foay^be  obtained. 

I  have  observed,  in  fat  cows,  that  thet teat  .is  converted  into 
At;  but/^cfti  catting  off*  the  teat  transversely^  jome^  mark  i)f^» 
•<wvity  is  generally  seon. 
6 


Cases  6fGmoi:iPh4mi  )iiofi9ftSlfl^  isMUM  by  Cubebs.     4f^ 

'  'Fb&diMtovevy  I  hare  ntiidQ  o£  tbcf  slroii^tuipft  and  Q«aMa»K  of. 
t1»e  coW^9  uddcr^  aqd  tba  experieiK^e^  I  bav«  baid  in*  tb«  dise/vic^ 
ofioaule  witbtn  th^  few  ye^s  ^^  I  bftMe.^tovojtod^atiQqfMKii^iv 
ablp  portion  of  my  lime  tj»>t4lii9subj[e^t{9,bai».  rabbled  ^e j  I,  UJ^st;,; 
tt  atfikisi  seme  Gonsidecaiblf^  improvjei^nts  in.  tjeA^  b^FaQi^  «£: 
reterinary  science.  The  result  e£  m^  r^$6a^(Cbe&  wUl  sppn,  bf^, 
published^  in  two  volumes:  the  one,  a  Compendium  of  (!!attie 
Medicine;  and  the  other,  Esiays- on  the  Structure,  Economy, 
and;  Diseases  oi  CaUlie,  and  especially  of  the  digestiy&aiKiiiac- 
tifeirdua  system  of  the  Milcb'^Cow. 


€M8  qf  GonoprhcBOj  successful^  treated  hy  Cubsbs.    Bj  Mi^i^. 
M ARLET^  Member  o£  the,  BJoyrdl  College,  of  Siu:|feoDi3« 

AS  we  are^dailjr  ltcsari<ng  cootradicdory:  repcnfs  respjectiDgtbe 
efficacy  of  oobebs  ia.  caees  of  gouorrhcpa^.  90A  m/Viwf^ 
given  thad  medicine  fair  and  mpeated  tr)ak>  I  tbiinfc  I  dp  no 
more  than  mcy  duiby  in  la)yb>g  the  resitilts  of  my  es^rien^.  ^e- 
fbve  tite:  profession*.  I  miast  bere  kitiumi»  tiiat  it  t»«  been>  iioy 
aim  to  compress  the  airbstadsbce  of  thiji  commMuaicaitim  mk»  ^^ 
small  a  compass  as  possible,  and  to  state  nothing  respecting  the 
remedy  that  might  undeservtogty  enhance  its  reputation.  I 
have  wrMteD  it  witb  a  i9»ixed  feeling  of  e^xifideoce  and.  distrust, 
hoping  tkbat  it  tn»y  ^ologisei^  f or  itself  by  Hs  good  iDte^tion,-^^ 
namely^  that  of  B|:rongly  rccatamendlfig  a  mediciQe  capaUle  of 
<^ifticbly  curing  one  of  the  nK>st  frequent  disorder!^  thM  comeft 
under  the  ptactitioner^s  care;. and  at  the  sacne  Uhk^,  fully  awar^ 
of  the  opposition  the  reonedy  hfi3  already  melt  witbi  I  do  not; 
mean  to  assert  that  the  medicine  under  qonsiderjjitioni  is  Skn  in* 
fftUible^  remedy  in  all  cas(9s«  hm  candidly  aok^Owledge  tb^t  it 
has  seldom  or  nevejr  s^m^eied  my  eKpejc^tatioBs  in  (j^le^ts,  or  Uk 
cm^  iBif  abovQ  a  month's  stcinding,  Iq  oa^es  of  a  .recent  Jiature, 
I  think  I  may  call  it  i  s^pecifie.  JVIuch  defiendjs  M^m  tbje  medir^ 
cioe  beitig  genuin<et|,wbi<;b  I  ^KAinelin^  lo  tbid^  ia^  not  alw^^s 
the  case;  and  to  that  circumstance  I,  in  a  gr^vdogri^i^t^t^ribut^^ 
the  failures  which  have  occurred  in  the  use  of  it.  The  dose  is 
likewise  a  matter  of  importance:  I  never  give  less  than  from 
oee  to  (ibree  drachms  tbi^ee  tiiMie$  enday^  iia.viBg  foo^nd  Hhat 
sfiBunor  d^dses  me  of  »o  service.  Buring  tllic  use  of  the  iiii^di^ 
cine^  it  ^)i  necessary  to<^estcict  the  .patient  to  the  antj'phbgisUc. 
vagnaetu  in  sMwe  ipsjtabcf  s  1  baTe  ibecij^  led  to  think ibatfimalL 
dMm^  %(  calomel  expedote  )the  j^c^  mfhcidt  ^f  flciibdia;  aaoid^; 
itifhiihis  v4tt«E,ii»ieaiies  )iidt'ftf'a  very  teoeiituifitiire^  I^gener^lljr 
gi^  SL4U^ufib4it  graingsat  bed^tioM^  siiBoiitievbfy>'otber:ni|gfbi^ 
The  4i0iid<BM-6tKwi8itfb>aieJaliw^|^^  tmoteor^k^foFectedibirmg. 
the  e3dlibkioti4>f  *c«ib0li5y  4ttid  pm  it  i(feoieiaibyr,a  iratton&y  ta 
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constipation,  which  must  be  bbviftted  by  some  of  the  neutral 
salts.  I  mostly  desire  it  to  be  taken  in  milk  ;  but,  should  the 
stomach  prove  too  irritable  to  retain  it  in  that  form,  coffee  will 
be  found  an  excellent  vehicle.  To  guard  against  a  relapse,  I 
always  continue  the  use  of  the  medicine  three  or  four  days 
after  the  disease  has  disappeared. 

CASE   I. 

Jan.9iSth,  J82K— Robert  Lincoln,  aged  24,  had  connexion 
about  nine  days  ago;  complains  of  considerable  pain  in  making 
water,  and  has  done  so  for  the  last  four  days ;  he  says,  he  has 
had  scarcely  any  sleep  of  late,  owing  to  chordee.  He  per- 
ceived the  discharge  on  the  fourth  day :  it  was  white,  and  of  a 
thin  consistence,  and  has  remained  so  to  this  time.  Let  him 
take  of  powdered  cubebs,  3ij.  three  times  a-day. 

30/A. — No  pain  on  expelling  his  urine,  nor  has  he  been  trou« 
bled  with  chordee.     The  discharge  not  altered. 

3lst. — ^The  discharee  much  thicker.     Continue  as  before. 

JFeb,  2d, — The  discharge  almost  gone.     Continue. 

4M.— Says  the  discharge  stoppea  yesterday,  (the  3d,)  and 
has  not  since  returned.     Continue  for  two  days  longer. 

CASE   II. 

Dec.  I4ihy  1820. — A  young  gentleman,  aged  ig,  had  con- 
nexion eight  days  ago;  yesterday  perceived  a  discbarge  of  a 
purulent  yellowish  matter,  slightly  tinged  with  blood,  accom- 
panied with  a  tickling  sensation  in  the  course  of  the  urethra. 
To*day  he  complains  of  much  pain  on  making  water.  Let  him 
take  of  powdered  cubebS|  3ij.  three  times  a-day. 

15th. — Little  or  no  alteration.     Continue. 

.16/A. — Complains  of  a  slight  heat,  not  amounting  to  pain,  in 
the  urinary  passage;  the  discharge  is  thicker.     Continue. 

IB^A.*— No  unpleasant  sensation  in  the  urethra^  and  the  dis- 
cbarge is  lessened  considerably.     Continue. 

2oth. — No  symptom  of  the  disease  now  remains.  .Continue 
for  two  days  longer. 

CASE    III. 

Oct.  19M,  1820.— A  man,  aged  24,  consulted  me  for  a  dis- 
charge of  a  thin  yellowish  matter.  .  He  had  connexion  a  fort- 
night ago;  perceived  the  discharge  about  five  days  after; 
thinks  it  increases  in.  quantity  every  day  ;  complains  of  much 
pain  on  making  water,  and  has  had  chordee  for  the  last  three 
nights.  Says  he  has  had  the  disease  .five  or  six  times,  and  has 
never  been  cured  in  less  than  two  months  or  six  weeks.  Let 
him  take  of  powdered  cubebs,  3iLj.  three  times  a*day  in  milk; 
and  of  c^omel,  two  grains,  every  other  night  at  bed.time. 
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being  irritable.     Continue;   let  the  mo^mm  k^   t^keo   in 

22d. — ^The  powders  have  been  ret;4iDed  on  tfae  stqinacb ;  up 
.  ardor  arinae;  the  diaoharge  is  thicker,  au4  lesa  »bundai)tf 

fi4<A-**— I  was  not  a  little  astooished  to  fitnl  my  pMi§nt  fr«e 
from  all  symptoms  of  the  disease.  Cootinue  fpr  tbre#  or  four 
days  longer* 

CASE  IV, 

Oct.  26/A,  1820. — A  gentleman's  groom,  22  years  of  age,  has 
had  a  discharge  of  pafuf^nt  matter  from  the  urethra  for  the  last 
five  days;  it  does  not  seem  to  increase  in  quantity  j  perpeive^ 
nothing  unpleasant  till  yesterday^  when  he  felt  a  scalding  pain  on 
expelling  his  urine^  aecompanied  with  redness  and  swelling  at 
the  end  of  the  urethra*  Let  him  take  of  powdered  cubebs,  3ij. 
three  times  a-day,  and  apply  cold  lotion  to  the  penis* 

27/A.-^The  discharge  unaltered ;  the  swelling,  redness,  and 
ardor  urinsD,  much  diminished.  The  left  testicle  is  nearly  twice 
its  natural  size;  which  I  attribute  not  to  the  inedicine,  but  to 
the  patient  having  taken  a  long  roogh-ride  yesterday  afternoon. 
Continue  the  powders  as  before.  Support  the  testicle  hy  means 
of  ^  suspensory  bande^ge,  and  apply  cpld  lotion, 

2yih,'^The  swelling  of  thetesticlei  has  completely  subsided  ; 
coniplains.ftf  nothing  now  but  the  discharge,  wbicb  is  gradually 
diminishing. 

N^*  S^.'-'Is  qpjite  wfjl.    Continue  two  days  longer, 

.  Jm^  filWA,  iSSi.'— Mr.  Irr-  was  infected  six  days  agoj  did 
not  perceive  any  thing  unpleasant  till  yesterday  morning,  when 
he  discovered  a  discbarge  of  a  straw-f^oloured  matter,  accom*. 
panied  with  a  scalding  on  making  water.  Has  never  had  this 
iofm  pf  the  disease  before,  but  h^  ch(Micres  i^ne  tjo^e  since, 
for  which  be  took  merciiry,  and  was  cured  in  the  course  of  six 
weeks.  Let  him  take  of  powdered  cubeb^,  giij.  three  times  a^- 
day,  in  milk. 

26/A.— Complains  much  of  nausea,  and  begs  of  me  to  change 
the  medicine.  The  discharge  lessened,  and  of  a  thieker  con- 
sistence.    Continue  to  take  the  powders  in  coffee. 

29^h. — Is  perfectly  free  from  the  disorder.  Continue  four 
days  longer. 

CASE    VI. 

Feb.  27thy  1821. — P.  H.  esq.  aged  25,  had  connexion  nine 
days  ago ;  three  days  after,  he  found  an  abundant  discharge  of 
yellowish  matter,  which  has  continued  eyer  since ;  Complains  of 
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pain  and  difficulty  in  makine  water ;  is  troubled  mach  with 
painful  erections^  and  a  biusn  of  inflaifimation  surrounds  the 
orifice  of  the  urethra.  Take  of  cubebs  in  powder,  3iij»  three 
times  a-day.     Apply  cold  lotion  to  the  penis. 

2gth. — No  pain  on  making  water;  has  been  but  little  troubled 
with  chordee ;  the  discharge  is  much  the  same  in  quantity,  but 
begins  to  sissume  a  thicker  appearance.     Continue. 

SUL — The  discharge  is  almost  gone.     Continue. 

March  2d. — Cur^d.     Contique  two  days  longer. 

CASE   VII. 

Jan.  21thf  1831. -^A  man,  aged  25,  has  had  a  discharge  of 
purulent  matter  from  the  urethra  for  the  last  four  or  five  days; 
ne  occasionally  complains  of  slight  pain  on  making  water.  I 
desired  him  to  take  3iss.  of  powdered  cubebs  three  times  a-day. 

SOth. — ^The  discharge  is  scarcely  perceptible;  no  pain  on 
making  water. 

Hsb.  1st. — ^The  complsunt  is  completely  removed.  Continue 
two  days  longer. 

CASE  viir. 

Nov.  24M,  1820. — A  gentleman,  40  years  of  age,  bad  con- 
nexion five  days  ago  ;  complains  of  scalding  on  making  water, 
with  much  difficulty  in  retaining  it ;  has  a  profuse  discharge  of 
purulent  matter,  with  slight  excoriation  of  the  glans.  Let  him 
take  of  powdered  cubebs,  sij.  three  times  a-day. 

25tA. — There  is  little  or  iio  alteration.     Continue  as  before. 

26/A. — All  the  symptoms  are  considerably  relieved,  but  the 
discharge,  which  still  remains  profuse.     Continue. 

28M. — Complains  of  nothing  now  but  the  discharge,  which 
is  rapidly  subsiding.     Continue. 

Dee.  lit. — ^Is  quite  well.     Continue  three  days  longer^ 

I  have  now  to  trust  that  the  success  of  the  above  cases,  taken 
from  many  others  of  a  similar  kind,  sufficiently  show  the 
grounds  upon  which  I  was  induced  to  make  the  present  state«t 
ment« 

V^^tmefBurlmgUm'gardens; 
MarOt  l§th,  1821. 
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COLLECTANEA  MEDICA: 

C01I8I8TIIIO  or 

ANECDOTES^  FACTS,  EXTRACTS,  ILLUSTRATIONS,  ko. 

RekUing  to  the  History  or  the  Art  of  Medici w,  and  the 
Auxiliary  Sciences. 

Floriferis  at  apes  in  saltibas  omnia  libant,  ' 

.  Omnia  nos  itidem  depascimor  aorea  dicta. 


Extracts  of  the  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  if 

Commons  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Contagion  of  the  Plague,  in  1819* 

Venerisy  96^  die  Jlfaifv',  1819. 

Sir  John  Jackson,  Baronet,  in  the  Chair. 

Sir  Arthur  Brooke  Faulkner  again  calkd  in  ;  and  Examined* 

I  THINK  you  wish  to  add  to  your  answer  respecting  the  air  of 
Malta  ? — I  was  observing  that  a  high  wind,  from  whatever  quarter  it 
blew,  was  always  accompanied  with  some  increase  of  the  number  of 
infected. 

Can  you  give  an  undoubted  proof  of  the  contagion  of  plague,  from 
any  fact  that  came  under  your  own  eye  or  personal  knowledge  P^— At 
the  military  barracks,  I  think^  certainly. 

What  was  it  F^— The  attacks  being  consecutive^  as  from  contact,  in. 
stead  of  being  simultaneous^  it  was  impossible  to  trace  immediate 
contact  with  an  infected  person  in  barracks,  where  soldiers  were  so 
much  together,  and  lived  so  gregariously. 

If  the  air  was  the  general  cause  of  plague,  must  not  that  have  ope- 
rated as  the  cause  in  the  instance  to  which  you  have  alluded  ? — Cer- 
tainly not.  If  the  air  had  operated  as  the  cause,  the  disease  would  not 
have  extended  consecutively,  as  I  have  shown  to  be  the  case,  but 
would  have  been  produced  through  the  corps  simultaneously.  The 
same  would  haye  happened  through  the  population  of  the  island ;  es. 
pecially  as  there  were  several  parts  of  the  island,  from  local  circum. 
stances  affecting  the  air,  more  exposed  to  contamination  than  Valetta. 

Is  Valetta  a  lower  part  of  the  island  than  the  other  parts?— I  am 
not  quite  sure  respecting  that ;  but  it  is  universally  allowed  to  be  one' 
of  the  most  healthy  parts  of  the  island,  the  most  free  from  marsh  i 

feTejrs ;  and,  as  an  instance,  I  may  mention  that,  in  1801,  when  marsh  \ 

fevers  were  yery  fatal  and  numerous,  Valetta  entirely  escaped. 

Was^  there  any  fever,  except  on.board  the  San  Nicola,  at  the  time  ? 
—I  cannot  speak  with  positive  certainty,  but  I  think  it  not  unlikely, 
as  Tessels  from  Alexandria,  an  infected  port  at  that  time,  were  not 
excluded  from  entering  the  harbour  contiguous  to  Valetta. 

Whereabout  was  Salvador  Borg's  house  ?-— In  Strada  St.  Paulo. 

Is  that  far  from  Valetta  ?— It  is  in  Valetta. 

Is  Valetta  the  fort } — It  is  a  considerable  and  welUfortificd  city,  the 
largest  in  the  island.    It  is  the  last  spot  where  one  would  look  for 
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marslufiBf  en  or  diseases  of  any  kind,  being  perflated  wiCh  pure  sea  air 
in  every  direction,  and  the  soil. being  perfectly  dry. 

Woald  not  the  numerous  instances  you  haye  alluded  to,  of  persons 
baving  escaped  the  plague  who  had  come  from  the  bosom  of  families 
afflicted  with  it,  be  an  inducement.  If  not  a  proof,  for  deeming  plague 
not  contagious  ? — Neither  an  inducement  nor  a  proof;  for  we  see  in 
other  diseases  allowed  to  be  contagions,  the  small-pox  for  example^ 
that  many  such  escapes  have  taken  place* 

Have  you  any  better  proof  for  deeming  plague  contagious  than  the 
preceding  obserrations  on  my  question  for  deeming  it  not  contagious  ? 
—I  think  that  when  the  whole  eTidence  I  have  given,  respecting  the 
propagation  of  the  plague  in  a  direct  line,  be  well  weighed  and  consi- 
deredy  and  Wheti  wfe  see  that  any  other  snpposable  cause  than  con. 
tagion  is  inadequate  to  account  for  such  extension  of  the  disease  in  a 
direct  line,  the  proof  is  made  out  as  far  as  presumptive  evidence  can 
well  render  it. 

Do  yon  know  how  many  died  of  the  plague  in  the  harbour  !-^None 
in  the  harbour :  two,  I  believe,  died  on  their  passage  to  Malta  from 
Alexandria,  and  two  died  in  the  lazaretto  after  the  infected  crew  were 
sent  on  shore. 

T'ou  know  the  ship  San  Nicola  was  sent  back  to  Alexandria,  With, 
out  unloading,  from  Malta? — It  was  notoriously  stated. 

And  do  you  know  that  the  goods  were  landed  at  Alexandria,  and 
none  of  the  persons  took  the  plague  who  went  with  her? — I  be. 
lieve  none  of  the  persons  who  navigated  her  back  took  the  plague,  but 
arrived  in  perfect  health ;  farther  i  know  not ;  I  know  nothing  of  her 
unloading.  I  have  said,  there  was  a  report  that  some  bales  of  goods 
were  missing;  but  I  only  speak  from  public  conversation. 

Is  it  not  more  likely  that  the  persons  who  went  with  her  to  Alex, 
andria  should  have  received  the  plague,  than  that  a  bale  of  linen  car- 
ried int6  Malta  from  her  should  ha?e  produced  the  plague  ? — The  ship 
had  undergone  a  very  considerable  quarantine;  and  I  heard  that 
mean§  were  taken  to  prevent  her  from  infecting  those  engaged  in  her 
navigation. 

t)d  you  suppose  her  goods  were  unladen  ? — I  believe  not.  In  every 
other  respect,  as  far  as  circumstances  would  admit,  without  unlading, 
I  have  heard  she  was  expurgated  from  infection  above  decks;  but  f 
am  not  certain  of  this. 

Do  you  believe  it  would  be  possible  to  ventilate  the  goods  without 
unlading  thera?~I  think  it  would  be  impossible. 

What  number  of  military  were  at  Malta  in  1813? — To  the  best  of 
my  recollection,  about  4,000. 

What  was  the  greatest  number  of  military  afflicted  with  the  plague 
at  the  same  time  ?^— I  am  not  prepared  to  answer,  as  the  returns  of  the 
whole  army  were  never  in  my  possession ;  but  I  can  speak  as  to  those 
under  my  own  care;  I  have  the  return  of  them  in  my  pocket.  4th' 
July,  the  first  case  was  placed  officially  under  my  care;  the  second 
was  the  8  th  July. 

What  is  the  greatest  number  at  any  one  time?— I  beg  to  read  the. 
retttro.    The  third  Case  was  the  tOth  July,  the  fourth  c4se  At  2ist' 
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Julj^)  Hie  Hlli  cAsetbe  9ist  July,  the  ihth  case  the  23d  July,  ieventfi 
25tb  July,  the  eighth  case  is  the  28th  July,  the  ninth  case  is  ihe  2d 
Aitg^ilit;  I  believe  that  is  the  last  officially  under  my  care. 

The  siek  of  mil  the  peraonis  were  under  your  <;arel-*NoC  ^f  all 
the  forees;^  Mine  «>f  th^m  were  attended  by  their  own  regtHMiital 
surgeons  within  their  own  barracks.  Those  sick  only  properly  be^ 
lotiged  to  aie  offieially  that  were  sent  into  a  general  hospital^  Althoagh 
I  did  attend  also  in  the  regimental  hospitals.  We  were  at  one  timfe 
so  ill  oif  fdr  h  general  pest.hospita1,  that  medical  staff  officers  were 
under  the  necessity  of  attending  plagae.cases  at  the  barracks  undeir 
cAttvasSb 

Have  you  any  recollection  of  the  number  of  soldiers  altogether 
taken  III  of  the  plague  ?— In  all^  oar  army  had  not  hitherto  lost  above 
twenty,  up  to  the  date  befdre  mentioned. 

What  date  ?*-Up  to  October. 

Were  any  taken  ill  after  that  ? — I  believe  some  solitary  instancet 
occurred  after  that.    We  lost  very  few  in  all. 

Was  any  medicine  administered  which  was  successful  in  these  eases? 
— iSome  articles  seemed  to  be  very  successful,  but  there  could  be  no 
dependence  placed  upon  any. 

Would  you  like  to  mention  any  1-^Those  which  I  found  most  bene* 
ficialy  were  the  cold  affusion  and  turpentine;  to  which  of  the  two  it  ia 
difficult  to  ascribe  the  good  effects. 

Did  you  use  mercury  ? — I  did* 

Blood-letting? — Yes,  by  leeches,— topical  blood-letting.  Camphor 
I  also  used,  and  several  other  medicines.  Calomel  was  reported  to 
me  as  having  done  some  good  under  the  care  of  the  garrison  battalioii 
surgeon,  but  I  never  found  it  toyself  of  any  use. 

Of  those  infected  with  the  plague,  how  many  do  you  suppose  reeo* 
Tered  among  the  soldiers?— I  can  only  speak  as  to  De  Rolle's  regiment; 
I  think  nearly  one  half. 

Was  there  any  plague  at  Sasi  ? — None ;  nor  at  some  other  oassals  ill 
the  island. 

To  what  do  you  attribute  that? — ^To  infected  persons  not  having 
made  their  escape  to  those  cassals. 

Was  there  an  order  from  the  commander  in  chief  not  to  feel  the 
pulses  of  the  plague-patients,  under  a  fine  of  eighty  days'  quarantine? 
— There  was.  I  find  now,  on  referring  to  my  notes,  that  I  have  made 
a  mistake :  the  medical  men  were  Interdicted  from  feeling  pulses  only 
under  a  penalty  of  quarantine  for  a  considerable  number  of  days ;  the 
mulct  for  feeling  pulses  (even  through  a  tobacco.leaf,)  being  not  less 
than  fifteen  or  twenty  days. 

Did  you  go  among  or  near  many  persons  afflicted  with  the  plague, 
or  did  you  keep  personally  from  them,  except  among  your  own  sol- 
diwrs  ? — I  volunteered  my  services  to  examine  the  patients  in  the  lava* 
retlto,  some  of  whom  I  saw  aud  examined. 

Do  you  recollect  any  who  were  ill  in  the  lazarettos  ? — I  rathev 
think  I  was  prevented  from  seeing  the  living  cases  of  plague  within 
their  wards,  and  that  I  examined  more  particularly  the  dead. 

Do  you  consider  dead  cases  capable  of  producing  plague?— From 
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the  general  opinion  wbicii  is  abroad  on  this  poitft,  I  should  eonc^iw 
they  are  not  so  liable,  if  liable  at  all. 

Has  the  quarantine  in  Malta  been  regularly  attended  to^  prior  to 
the  breaking.ottt  of  the  plague  ?— >I  hafe  had  no  opportunities  of 
judging  of  that ;  my  attention  to  quarantine-laws  was  not  particniarljr 
arrested^  till  I  saw  danger  in  our  heighbourhood. 

Is  it  not  likely  to  suppose  that  cases  of  plague  have  frequently  ar* 
rif  ed  in  Malta,  prior  to  the  breaking-out  of  the  plague  ? — I  understood 
that  it  had  repeatedly  been  known  in  the  lazaretto,  but  was  stopped 
by  prompt  precaution.  I  yesterday  produced  the  title-page  of  a 
book,  in  which  there  was  an  engra?iDg  of  a  monument  to  the  memory 
-of  a  grand  master  in  1743,  who  had  arrested  the  plague. 

Did  you  remain  at  Malta  after  1813 1— 1  think  I  left  Malta  in  April 
or  May  1814. 

Was  there  a  plague  in  May  1814»  at  Malta?— I  never  heard  it  re. 
curred  in  that  year. 

What  was  done  with  the  clothes  and  bedding  of  the  persons  who 
died  of  the  plague? — I  understood,  generally  destroyed  ;  though  ia 
some  instances  not  until  long  after  their  being  infected. 

Upon  the  whole,  do  you  consider  the  plague  to  be  a  disease  propa. 
gated  by  contagion,  like  the  small-pox  and  other  eruptive  diseases? — 
I  do. 

Do  you  believe  it  may  be  so  propagated,  independent  of  any  influ- 
ence  of  the  atmosphere  ? — I  believe  it  may. 

Do  you  consider  insulation  by  the  means  of  quarantine,  the  most 
effectual  method  of  preserving  against  the  plague] — By  far  the  most 
effectual. 

Do  you  know  of  any  cause  of  communication  of  plague,  besides 
contagion  ? — None  that  will  explain  its  production  and  dissemination, 
except  a  contagion  sui  generis. 

Explain  your  meaning  of  sui  generis?^!  believe  it  signifies  what* 
ever  is  quite  peculiar  to  the  thing  spoken  of,  consequently  the  conta- 
gion of  plague  is  quite  peculiar  in  producing  the  plague.  Take  other 
examples:  the  contagion  of  the  sroali-pox  is  peculiar  in  producing 
small-poz  only  ;  the  contagion  of  the  measles  is  peculiar  in  producing 
measles  only ;  and  so  in  like  manner  the  contagion  of  the  plague  is 
peculiar  to  itself,  or  what  is  termed  specific. 

By  peculiar,  do  you  only  mean  that  the  contagion  of  the  plague 
will  produce  plague,  and  the  contagioo  of  the  small.pox,  small. pox  ? 
— I  mean  that  only. 

Then  you  do  not  allude  to  the  mode  of  producing  the  effect? — We 
know  nothing  of  the  modus  opei'andi  of  the  contagion  ;  it  is  quite  in. 
scrutible. 

Do  you  wish  to  state  something  as  to  the  arrangement  for  the 

guards? — I  should  have  mentioned,  in  my  examination  on  this  hcad^ 

that  some  part  of  the  police  guards  were  enrolled  in  the  month  of 

July,  by  the  gentlemen  placed  at  the  head  of  the  police. 

Have  yon  ever  heard  of  the  plague  in  England  ? — I  have. 

Mention  the  year  7 — I  have  read  of  several  having  visited  Englanil^ 
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bttt  my  recollection  respecting  them  19  not  distinct:  I  recollect  most  of 
that  plague  which  occurred  in  the  year  l665. 

Do  you  consider  Dr.  Sydenham's  account  of  the  plague  as  the  best  ? 
— I  think  Dr.  Sydenham's  account  did  not  result  from  any  very  pa- 
tient or  philosophical  investigation  of  the  disease* 

Does  Dr.  Sydenham  consider  it  the  real  Levant  plague  ?— I  think 
not;  but  it  is  so  long  since  I  read  the  work,  that  I  cannot  charge  my 
memory  with  any  of  his  observations. 

Do  you  consider  it  yourself  as  the  real  plague  of  the  Levant  ? — 1 
do,  decidedly. 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  plague  since  that  period  ? — I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  answer  that  question.  Whether  it  has  visited  England  since 
or  not,  I  should  apprehend,  could  only  be  answered  by  those  engaged 
about  the  health -office. 

If  the  expurgators  of  goods  at  the  quarantine  establishment  have 
never  received  plague  from  opening  the  bales  from  the  Lerant,  even 
those  which  come  with  foul  bills  of  health,  should  you  not  from  thence 
conclude  that  there  is  no  matter  of  infection  contained  in  the  bales  ?— 
No ;  the  caution  enjoined  in  the  operation  of  expurgation  may  be 
$officiently  great  io  prevent  the  reception  of  contagion  of  plague^ 
even  though  it  existed:  the  intensity  of  the  contagion  may  be  so 
blunted  by  length  of  time,  and  by  care,  as  not  to  be  calculated  to  ex- 
cite the  disease  readily. 

Has  it  not  astonished  you  that,  for  a  period  of  154  years,  there 
should  have  been  no  occurrence  of  plague  in  England? — 1  cannot  say 
it  astonishes  me  more  with  respect  to  England  than  other  places.  I 
£nd  it  has  paid  vbits,  at  the  distance  of  long  intervals  of  time,  to  other 
countries  as  well  as  England ;  and  we  do  not  know  enough  of  what 
constitutes  aptitude  in  persons  to  receive  the  contagion,  in  order  to 
know  under  what  circumstances  the  disease  must  necessarily  be  pro- 
duced. 

jyo  you  consider  the  quarantine  establishments  in  England  to  have 
been  one  of  the  causes  of  preventing  plague  from  being  in  trod  uced?-r- 
I  should  think  the  quarantine  establishment,  taken  in  all  its  bearings, 
fibroad  and  at  home^  has  had  a  great  share  in  preventing  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  disease. 

Do  you  suppose  the  corn  is  capable  of  producing  Infection,  and 
therefore  ought  to  be  the  subject  of  the  quarantine  laws  ? — On  that 
point  I  am  not  able  to  speak:  I  do  not  believe  it  is  considered  an  ar- 
ticle of  high  susceptibility. 

To  what  articles  should  you  attribute  the  greatest  probability  of 
plague  infection  ?—i-I  cannot  be  certain,  but  I  should  rather  think 
woollen  clothes  and  cotton.  Upon  this  part  of  the  subject  f  would 
rather  not  answer :  I  am  very  doubtful  with  respect  to  the  degrees  of 
susceptibility  of  different  articles. 

Were  the  arrangements  made  at  Malta  respecting  the  plague  in 
1813,  very  expensive  to  government  during  the  plaguei-^I  shoukl 
think  they  must  have  been  a  very  great  cxpeoce ;  but  I  only  speak 
frpm  surmise^  concluding  from  what  1  saw. 
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••I  would  haTe  men  know,  that,  thoarh  I  reprehend  the  eaale  paaalnf  »vfr<if  theeamta^f  tUw 
"  hf  ascribing  them  to  secret  and  hidden  rertnes  and  properties ;  (for  this  hath  arrestol  a»iju« 
••a»leepe  alllme  enqniry  and*  ^'  ^*  — -  »  j--      -       •  ^  •-  *  ^w_^   i     .i 

**  part  of  knowledfe,  much  wU 
*  40  fnlly  reach :  and  this  not  only  in  tpecie. 


ind  indications ;)  yet  I  doe  not  nnderstand  Imt  that,  in  tb«  praotleal 
wUl  be  left  to  experience  and  probation,  wherennto  indieatiop  cauiqC 
kot  only  in  specie,  but  in  indUMuo,   Yet  It  was  waU  said,  f^€r9  mth 
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THIS  volume  comprises  several  papers  of  considerable  value ; 
buty  on  the  whole,  its  contents  are  much  less  interesting  to 
the  generality  of  medical  men  than  those  of  either  of  the  two 
former  collections  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Association,  A 
considerable  proportion — above  three  hundred  Ipagea— of  thp 
present  one  is  occupied  by  observations  op  the  late  Epidmny  of. 
Ireland,  and  Reports  of  the  Fever^Hospitals.  of  Dublin  and 
Cork.  So  many  Reports  of  this  kind  have  been  published  by 
several  physicians  of  eminent  and  various  talents,  that,  exeept*- 
ing  what  relates  to  the  views  of  medical  policy ,  but  little  new 
matter  of  remarkable  interest  could  be  expected ;  at  least,  not 
from  the  physicians  who  had,  but  a  very  short  time  previously, 
published  the  results  of  their  experience  and  reflections.  One 
of  these  Reports  is  by  Dr.  Grattan,  and  has  been  already  no- 
ticed in  this  Journal;  another  is  by  Dr.  O'Brien,  whose  view^ 
of  the  nature  and  treatment  of  fever  have  also  been  presented 
to  our  readers.  Two  of  them  are  the  productions  of  physicians 
— Dr.  Robert  Reid  and  Dr,  Pickels— who  now  first  ins>cribp 
their  names  amongst  those  of  men  whose  writings  will  be  here- 
after referred  to,  as  the  sources  of  information  of  sterling  vatu^ 
respecting  the  epidemy  which  haf  of  late  contributed  so  much 
to  the  desolation  of  Ireland.  The  Report  of  Dr,  Pigkels  relate^ 
to  the  South  Fever-Asylum  of  Cork,  and  is  chiefly  of  a^  atatis- 
tical  character ;  which  is,  however,  illubtrated  by  corollary 
pliservatipos  on  the  relative  value  of  different-  modes  of  treat- 
.inent  in  the  malady  above  alluded  to.  The  chief  intentions  of 
Dr.  Reid,  in  his  paper,  are  to  show  how  far  sooie  pf  the  most 
ijmportant  points  m  the  etiology  of  fever  may  be  explained  by 
the  principles  which  he  had  already  advanced,  iu  an  Essay 
published  with  his  Treatise  on  Tetanus  and  Hydrophobia, 
Although  Dr.  Reid  does  not  attempt  to  form  a  general  theory 
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lyf  fafveri****(the  efFoctiiig  of  which  cannot,  i^ytioiially^  be  ex** 
pected  in  the  present  state  of  physiology,) — and  has  mingled 
conjectures  with  his  precise  inferences,  his  notions  are  worthy 
of  attentive  consideration:  as  they  will,  however,  be  noticea 
in  the  Pro^mium  to  the  next  volume  of  this  Journal,  we  shall 
not  examine  them  in  a  particular  manner  in  this  place.      . 

Taking  the  rest  of  the  papers  in  this  volume  in  the  order  ii^ 
which  they  occur,  the  first  we  have  to  notice  is  one  giving  aq 
account  of  "  a  Case  of  Uarnvrrkagey  supposed  to  be  froni  the 
Spleen^  in  consequence  of  Injury  dofte  to  that  Organ.  By  Wic. 
Harrison,  m.d«  Licentiate  of  tlie  King's  and  Queen's  College 
of  Physicians ;  late  Surgeon  of  the  S6th  Foot." 

The  patient  was  a  serjeant  in  the  dth  Dragoon  Guards^  who 
had  for  many  years  been  employed  as  a  rough-rider  in.  that 
regiment,  <<  a  tall,  thin  subject,  with  considerable  muscuiav 
strength ;  aged  50;  fair  complexion,  with  rather  florid  cheeks; 
bad  accustomed  himself  to  spirituous  and  porter  drinking/'-^* 
^^  He  was  riding  a  horse  which  he  had  in  training,  at  the  same 
time  leading  another  by  the  bridle;  the  latter  started,  and 
dragged  him  off  his  seat,  when  he  fell  with  violence  betweea 
them.  He  was  then  very  much  hurt  at  the  region  of  thespleeo^ 
and  had  not  been  able  since  to  follow  his  occupation,  but  sid^ 
feted  much  with  pain  and  soreness,  with  a  scalding  at  the 
tcrobiculus  cordis. "  Ten  days  after  this,  **  I  was  frequently, 
called  on  during  the  day/'  Dr.  Harrison  says,  ^^  but  did  uol 
see  him  till  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  I  found  him  in 
a  very  helpless  state  ;  pulse  scarcely  perceptible ;  face  and  Ijps 
pale;  voice  and  lips  sunk,  and  articulation  so  indistinct  as  to 
be  unintelligible;  had  passed  a  very  great  quantity  of  dark** 
coloured  blood,  mixed  with  other  fluids,  by  the  mouth  and 
jrectum;  there  were  a  wash-hand  bason  and  two  jugs,  each 
containing  above  two  quarts  of  this  fluid,  with  a  trifling  deposit 
of  sediment,  resembling  the  grounds  of  coflee:  when  this  fluid 
was  made  to  trickle  down  the  side  of  the  bason,  it  presented  the 
red  arterial  colour.  I  then  understood  there  had  been  much 
more  passed,  which  they  found  necessary  to  throw  away,  oti 
account  of  the  fetor,  but  it  contained  little  feces."  No  part  of 
the  fluid  had  coagulated,  and  there  was  a  small  quantity  of 
eream-coloiired  fluid  floating  on  it  in  one  of  the  jugs.  There 
l^as  no  coughing  at  the  time  of  its  parsing  by  the  mouth. 
^*  On  pressing  the  abdomen  with  my  hand,"  Dr.  Harrisoa 
says,  «*  he  did  not  complain  of  pain  at  any  part."  The  patient 
had  been  seen  by  a  medical  man  in  the  course  of  the  day>  who 
had  prescribed  some  liquid  medicine  which  was  said  to  have  had 
**  the  effect  of  quieting  the  stomach."  Dr.  Harrison  "  directed 
bim  to  continue  his  medicine;  bis  drink  to  be. quite  cold;  to 
KO.  1268.  3  F    . 
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ba^ecbld  aif  admitted  freely  into  the  room,  and  a1mn<>whef 
given  him  for  drink," 

No  recurrence  of  the  sanguineous  discharge  bad  happened  by 
ihe  ensuing  morning;  when,  on  examination  of  the  abdomen^ 
be  complained  of  pair)  about  the  left  lumbar  region.  An  oily 
enema  was  ordered  ;  but,  from  the  patient  fearing  that  it  would 
produce  another  flow  of  blood,  the  administration  wa&  neglected 
imtil  Dr.  Harrison's  visit  in  the  evening.  **  He  had  three 
evacuations  in  consequence  of  the  enema,  in  large  quantity, 
blended  with  a  small  quantity  of  feces :  he  now  again  was  very 
languid.  The  following  day,  he  said  he  had  rather  a  comfort- 
able  night:  I  now  directed  sulphuric  acid  to  be  given  him  in 
mucilaginous  drinks." 

On  the  next  day,  it  was  found  that  he  bad  had  two  stools, 
which,  on  examination,  were  **  very  dark- coloured,  and  ex- 
ceedingly fetid,  diluted  largely  with  the  same  fluid,  and  in  large 
quantity." — "  On  the  third  evening,"  the  author  continues^ 
**  I  found  the  heat  of  body  much  increased ;  pulse  somewhat 
bard,  and  conveying  to  the  finger  the  catgut  feel,  with  a  double 
stroke,  the  lesser  quickly  following  tlie  greater,  {pulsus  dicrotus 
of  Solano.)  He  complained  of  much  pain  and  tenderness  in 
the  splenic  region,  and  the  abdomen  appeared  very  tense.  I 
now  considered  that,  if  a  return  of  hemorrhage  occurred  to  any 
amount,  he,  in  all  probability,  could  not  survive  long ;  and 
perhaps  I  may  be  considered  rash  in  determining  to  abstract 
blood  by  the  arm,  which  was  done  to  the  amount  of  twelve 
ounces,  ad  deliguum  animi.  Cold  perspiration  supervened, 
which  not  a  little  alarmed  me :  however,  a  comfortable,  calm 
sleep  continued  during  that  night,  and  the  next  day  he  ez-^ 
pressed  himself  much  easier.  &ince  this  period  nothing  very 
particular  occurred,  but  he  gradually  arrived  to  a  complete 
state  of  convalescence,  and  is  now  following  his  occupation  in 
very  good  health." 

Thfe  author  remarks  respecting  this  case,  that  "  it  appears 
not  easy  to  determine,  with  any  degree  ot  certainty,  whether 
the  blood  made  its  way  in  such  quantity  from  the  spleen,  by  the 
vasa  brevia,  into  the  stomach  ;  or  that  an  enlargeiDCnt  of  the 
vessels  connected  to  the  intestines  followed,  and  that  this  very 
large  evacuation  of  blood  took  place,  which  afterwards  became 
increased  by  a  flow  from  the  surface  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
holding  in  suspension  feculent  matter.*' 

The  etiology  of  cases  of  this  sort  is  not  at  all  well  under- 
stood. The  most  prevalent  notion  seems  to  be,  that  the  san- 
guineous fluid  is  furnished  immediately  by  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  intestinal  tube;  but  there  are  many  facts  which  seem  to 
oppose  this  notion.  In  an  analogous  case  related  by  Mr.. 
CooKEj  in  one  of  the  Numbers   of  the  Edinburgh   Medical 
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Journal,  no  adequate  disease  of  the  stornacfa  and  intestines  Vas 
perceptible  after  death  ;  but  the  liver  and  spleen  were  both  in 
a  very  morbid  state.  We  have  seen  two  analogous  cases  (the 
blood  evacuated  being  florid,  not  like  venous  blood,  as  in  what 
is  ordinarily  called  melacna,)  occur  without  any  evident  cause, 
or  any  external  injury,  in  both  of  which  there  was  unusucil 
tenderness  and  fulness  in  the  region  of  the  spleen ;  and  we  have 
Witnessed  a  similar  instance,  with  similar  symptoms,  whicK 
happened  five  days  after  a  severe  concussion  of  the  head.  They 
all  differed  remarkably  from  ordinary  meloena,  especially  in  not. 
being  accompanied  with  the  excessive  depression  of  spirits,  and 
dread  of  imminent  death,  which  so  constantly  characteriape 
common  metena. 

The  next  paper  is  by  Dr.  Robinson,  and  gives  an  account 
of  some  cases  of  small- pox,  and  two  of  a  modified  form  of  that 
disease,  which  occurred  at  a  cbarity-school  at  Dublin.  The 
interesting  facts  of  the  report  are  these:  A  girl,  who  had  not 
undergone  any  kind  of  pox,  sickened,  on  the  )6th  of  July,  with 
what  at  length  became  confluent  and  well-marked  smail-pox. 
Another  girl  in  the  same  school,  who  slept  in  the  same  room  or 
M'ard,  **  who  had  been  vaccinated ^'^  was  attacked  with  fever  o^ 
the  3d  of  August,  and  had  what  would  be  termed  by  Dr. 
Thomson  varioloid  disease.  Another  girl  sickened  on  the  5tb 
o(  August,  and  experienced  a  similar  affection.  On  the  6th  of 
August,  another  girl,  who  had  undergone  neither  smalUpoj;:  nor 
cow-pox,  was  attacked  with  fever,  and  had  smj^ll-pox.  :  Tbca 
rest  of  the  children  of  the  school, — thirty  of  whom  bad  been 
vaccinated,  and  were,  for  the  sake  of  the  experiment,  inoculated 
with  matter  taken  from  the  last  patient  with  small-pox,--^ 
escaped  the  influence  of  the  infection.  If  Pr.  Robinson  should  ^ 
publish  more  of  such  cases,  we  venture  to  suggest  to  him  that 
they  should  be  narrated  in  a  more  particular  manner.  It  is  not 
satisfactory  to  be  informed  that  a  girl  **  had  been  vaccinated  j'* 
nor  is  his  description  of  the  eruption,  in  the  cases  of  modified 
disease,  sufficiently  minute  and  perspicuous.  In  one  of  the 
cases,  up  mention  whatever  is  made  of  the  appearance  of  the 
cicatrices  left  by  the  pocks. 

As  the  observation  of  such  cases  in  Dublin  seems  to  be  novel, 
although  so  common  in  England  and  Scotland,  we  shall  give 
Dr.  Robinson's  account  of  them  in  detail. 
'  <^  £•  Connor,  who  had  been  vaccinated^  on  the  3d  of  August  waf 
attacked  with  fever.  4th.  Fever  continued.  5th.  Erqptioo  ap. 
peared.  6th.  Febrile  symptoms  subsiding.  7th.  Eruption  vesicular^ 
not  numerous,  distinct^  containing  lymph  ;  pulse  natural,  8tb.  Ve. 
sicles.of  a  pearl  colour,  some  changing  to  yellow.  9^h.  lacrustatioii 
tpmmenced,    )Oth,  PustuUi  rapidly  drying  on  the  face;  some  remaiii 
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OB  the  limbs ;  cotiTsdeiceBt»  aad  Walkiaf;  abojufr.  1 1  tb.  Some  ^sttifeli 
itill  on  the  ifeet.  12th.  Incrnstatioii  estended  to  all  the  pustules. 
I3th«  Crusts  of  a  yellow  colour;  where  they  have  falleo  off,  tho 
skin  appears  Irregularly  raiud  in  the  centre  of  the  spot  which  tbej 
bad  coTered. 

^^  M.  Montgomery,  who  had  been  vaccinated^  on  the  5th  of  August 
was  attacked  withfeTer;  in  the  evening  an  eruption^  similar  to  that 
on  Connor,  appeared.  6(h.  Vesicles  forming,  not  numerous,  distinct, 
and  containing  lymph  ;  fever  continues,  but  is  not  oppressive.  7th. 
Fever  more  excited.  8th.  Vesicles  of  a  pearl  colour;  fever  sub- 
sided. 9th.  Nearly  as  yesterday.  10th.  As  yesterday,  llth.  Ve- 
sicles changed  to  yellow;  incrustation  commenced.  Itth.  Some 
pustules  remain  on  the  face  and  arms.  13th.  Some  of  the  crusts  are 
yellow,  some  brownish,  shining,  and  of  a  horny  appearance,  about  a 
line  in  diameter.'' 

After  the  remarks  we  have  made  on  this  account,  it  is  due 
from  us  to  Dr.  Robinson  to  observe,  that  it  was  published  pre-) 
viously  to  the  late  discussion  of  questions  which  have  made 
more  precise  descriptions  appear  so  essentially  interesting  in 
the  history  of  diseases  of  this  kind. 

The  ensuing  paper  gives  an  account  of  "  a  Case  of  Idiapaihic 
JEnwhysevia.    By  Richard  Stanley  Ireland,  m.d," 

The  patient  was  nine  months  old.  He  bad  suffered  severe 
pneumonia,  which  was  succeeded  by  a  troublesome  cough, 
after  a  severe  fit  of  which  the  emphysema  appeared,  at  first 
above  the  clavicles,  and  at  length  about  the  whole  of  the  neck 
and  head.  The  pulse  became  small,  quick,  and  irregular, 
^*  Great  distress  was  apparent  in  th^  child*s  countenance;  the 
face  became  pale,  and,  towards  the  end  of  life,  of  a  livid  co- 
lour;  and  a  cold  sweat  broke  out  over  the  body.'*  The  child 
vras  bled  every  day  by  means  of  leefches,  by  which  measure  the 
distress  in  breathing  was  temporarily  diminished.  Purgatives 
and  glysters  were  .also  administered,  with  apparent  benefit. 
On  the  fourth  day,  the  difficulty  of  breathing  became  extreme, 
and  it  was  proposed  to  make  punctures  in  the  tumefied  parts; 
but  this  measure  was  obstinately  opposed  by  the  mother  of  the 
patient.  Death  took  place  on  the  ensuing  day.  £xami»ation 
of  the  body  was  not  permitted. 

Dr.  Ireland  refers  to  some  analogous  cases ;  but  be  does  not 
appear  to  be  acquainted  with  the  observations  of  Dr.  Laeknec 
on  this  affection,  which  is  one  of  the  diseases  of  the  thoracic 
•rgans  which  that  physician  has  the  merit  of  first  describiog,  in 
its  origin,  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

"  On  affections  of  the  Craniai  Brain^  ccctvrring  in  Jn^tnts,** 
is  the  title  of  the  next  paper.  This  is  the  Essay  referred  to  by 
Dr.  WmTLocK  NicHOLL,  in  his  «  Etemcnts  of  Pathology,"  as 
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ardeveldpment  of  views  which  he  had  bat  slightly  sfc^ched  id 
the  work  just  mentioned.  It  is  an  excellent  and  highly  viU 
luable  memoir,  and  should  be  perused  attentively  by  every 
aiedical  practitioner.  Since  it  first  occurred  to  our  notice,  wd 
have  witnessed  several  cases  which  have  presented  proofs  of  the 
ipropriety  of  the  author's  views,  afid  of  the  truth  and  minute 
accuracy  of  his  distinctions,  as  well  as  of  the  particular  success 
attendant  on  the  practical  precepts  they  have  indicated. 

Dr.  Nicholl  commences  his  dissertation  with  some  appro- 
priate critical  remarks  on  the  disposition  which  exists  amongst 
medical  men, — more  extensively  and  more  commonly,  perhaps, 
than  most  of  us  are  inclined  to  acknowledge, — to  contine  their 
regards  to  consequences  of  disease,  and,  with  respect  to  morbid 
states  of  the  brain  of  infants,  to  that  which  is  often  only  a  very 
remote  consequence  of  what  should  engage  our  express  atteo« 
tion — hydrencephalus*  Dr,  Nicholl  then  proceeds  to  develop 
his  views  of  certain  states  of  the  brain  of  infants,  which  are  dis* 
tinguishabie  by  observation  of  their  phenomena  during  life, 
and  which  should,  respectively,  become  the  objects  of  peculiar 
modes  of  treatment.     He  first  observes  that — 

<^  There  is  a  state  or  condition  of  the  cranial  brain  in  infants, 
which  may  be  called  a  state  of  irritatioo,  an  irritated  state,  or,  in  a 
word,  erethism.  What  (his  peculiar  condition  of  the  cerebral  stroc 
ture  is,  I  cannot  explain:  It  is  a  state  distinct  from  that  which  is  called 
inflammation,  for  it  may  exist  without  any  perceptible  increase  of 
the  quantity  of  blood  received  by.  the  cerebral  blood-vessels.  It  is  a 
state  in  which  inordinate  effects  arise  in  the  cerebral  structure  from 
ordinary  impressions  upon  different  parts  of  the  nervous  system*  la 
its  perfect  form,  and  under  a  high  degree  of  it,  it  is  a  highly  sensitird 
condition  of  the  cranial  brain, — a  condition  the  very  reverse  of  that 
state  under  which  sleep  occurs.  Under  stich  a  condition  of  the  cere, 
bral  substance,  the  child  is  wakeful,  restkss^  attentive  to  6very  sound 
and  fo  every  object  of  sight ;  irritable  in  temper  ;  the  retina  is  highly 
sensible  to  light,  the  pupil  generally  more  or  less  contracted;  the 
limbs  much  in  action ;  the  head  suddenly  moved  about,  or  shaken  from 
side  to  side;  and  a  degree  of  animation  and  a  quickness  of  observation 
ate  present,  much  beyond  what  is  commonly  seen  in  children  of  (he 
same  aget  so  that,  aUhough  a  morbid  condition  of  the  cranial  brain 
be  present,  the  infant  may  be  considered  as  perfectly  healthy,  on  ac^ 
count  of  its  being  lively  and  sensible  to  the  most  trifling  impression^ 
By  an  attentive  observer,  other  symptoms  may  be  noticed:  the  child 
starts  when  asleep ;  when  awake,  a  sudden  frown  passes  over  the 
forehead^  and  then  disappears ;  the  eyes  are  sometimes  closed  irregu« 
larly,  or  alternately ;  a  winking  of  one  eye»  or  of  both  eyes,  may 
sometimes  be  detected ;  the  hand  is  often  carelessly  passed  over  the 
forehead,  or  over  the  side  of  the  head ;  the  child  cries  without  any 
evident  cause,  at  other  times  it  shrieks ;  the  fists  are  clenched,  the 
fore-firms  bent  upwards  on  the  arms.    Such  a  state  of  the  cranial 
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brain  coastttates  the  siinple  form  of  vfaat  may  be  termed  unHtioe  €rr» 
tkism. 

"  There  is  another  form  of  erethism  of  the  cranial  brain  in  infants, 
in  which  there  is  a  great  want  of  animation,  the  child  being  duil,  yet 
fretful  if  roased  ;  the  head,  perhaps,  being  suffered  to  droop,  or  beiug 
reclined  on  either  side;  there  being  an  absence  of  sleep,  a  state  that 
can  scarcely  be  called  waking;  an  indisposition  to  move;  an  indiifer. 
ence  towards  all  objects;  a  general  pallor  and  chilliness  of  the  body; 
a  dull  state  of  the  eyes,  a  rolling  or  turniug.up  of  the  eyes;  a  plain- 
tire  moan,  or  occasional  shriek ;  the  child  awaking  from  sleep  with  a 
note  expressive  of  pain  or  of  displeasure ;  a  wrinkled  state  of  the  in- 
teguments of  the  forehead;  the  hands  raised  towards  the  head;  the 
pupil  more  or  less  contracted  ;  there  being  apparently  no  notice  taken 
of  any  object  of  sight;  the  body  and  lower  extremities  being,  perhaps, 
extended  ;  the  head  thrown  backwards.  This  form  of  erethism  may 
be  distinguished  by  the  term  torpid  erethism,^* 

The  term  torpid  erethism  is  not,  we  think,  well  chosen  ;  but 
that  there  exists  such  a  peculiar  state  as  the  author  describes,  we 
are  well  assured  by  experience,  and  we  think  it  is  most  forcibly 
characterized  by  the  observation  that  the  child  is  **  dull,  yet 
fretful  if  roused.''  The  patient  will  lie  in  a  state  pf  apparent 
sleep,  for  hours  even,  if  left  in  perfect  quietude;  but  the 
slightest  exciting  cause  is  sufficient  to  produce  great  agitation 
and  fretfulness:  it  is  often  impossible,  with  the  most  gentle 
manners  and  soothing  and  patient  conduct,  to  feel  the  pulse, 
until  after  a  long  period  of  agitation,  when  the  object  is  de- 
feated by  the  ereat  disturbance  of  the  circulation  that  has  been 
produced.  The  child  will  lie  as  if  it  were  asleep,  (excepting 
that  the  eye-lids  are  not  quite  closed,)  but,  after  the  most 
gentle  approach  to  it,  the  slightest  touch  of  the  fingers  to  its 
wrist  will  rouse  it  to  a  state  of  agitation  of  the  hands,  and  per- 
Jiaps  of  the  whole  body,  that  cannot  be  appeased,  whatever  may 
be  the  age  of  the  infant,  by  any  soothing  intreaties.  It  is  but 
very  rarely  possible  to  inspect  the  tongue,  except  in  a  very 
imperfect  manner,  as  it  may  be  seen  when  the  child  cries;  nor 
can  it  hardly  ever  be  ascertained  whether  there  is  tenderness  in 
the  belly;  but,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  observe,  the 
tongue  is  ordinarily  dry,  somewhat  smooth,  and  of  a  brownish 
colour. 

Previously  to  a  consideration  of  the  evident  excitinff  causes 
of  erethism  of  the  brain  of  infants,  regarded  generally,  Dr. 
^3icholl  adverts  to  a  state  of  that  organ  consisting  in  some  pecu- 
liar original  structure,  which  predisposes  to  it.  Sufficiently 
close  and  deep  investigation  must, — as  is  shown  in  a  modern 
work,  in  which  this  point  is  first  discussed  in  a  thorough  and 
determined  manner, — indeed,  le^d  us  to  this  unknown  term  of 
causation  in  most  diseases. 
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Tbc  exciting  daunes  of  this  erctliism  enumerated  by  Dr.- 
Nicholl,  are  most  of  the  common  exciting  causes  of  disease t 
but  especially  undue  impressions  on  the  expansions  (or,  as  Dr. 
JNicholl  terms  them,  the  anti-cerebral  extremities,)  of  the  nervesi 
spread  out  in  the  substance  of  the  liver  aqd  the  alimentary  tubes ; 
and  an  increase  of  the  quantity  of  blood  circulating  through 
the  vessels  of  the  braia. 

^^  As,  on  the  one  hand/'  he  says,  ^^  we  Bnd  that  an  increase  of  the 
quantity  of  blood  that  circulates  through  the  cerebral  blood^Tessels 
tends  to  the  production  of  erethism  of  the  cranial  brain,  so  do  we  find 
that  erethism  of  the  cranial  brain  may  cause  the  cerebral  arteries  to 
receire  more  than  their  due  share  of  blood.  So  that,  after  erethism  of 
the  cranial  brain  has  existed  for  an  uncertain  time,  an  increase  of  the 
quantity  of  blood  that  circulates  through  the  cerebral  blood-vessels 
may  be  superadded  to  the  erethisroal  state.  The  combination  of  a 
great  increase  of  the  quantity  of  blood  that  circulates  through  the  ce- 
rebral blood-vessels  with  erethism  of  the  cranial  brain,  constitutes 
that  state  which  is  called  inflammation. 

**  Inflammation  of  the  cranial  brain  in  infants  is,  then,  a  state  which 
includies  in  itself  erethism  of  that  substance ;  but  erethism  of  the  cra« 
niai  brain  in  infants  may  exist  independently  of  any  perceptible  in  J 
crease  of  the  quantity  of  blood  that  circulates  through  the  cerebral 
blood. vessels.  When  erethism  of  the  cranial  brain  exists  in  combina* 
tion  with  a  great  increase  of  the  blood  that  circulates  through  the 
cerebral  blood-vessels,  such  erethism  may  either  precede  or  be  super* 
added  to  that  increase.  ...        .4 

.  ^^  A  highly  sensitive  form  of  erethism  of  the  cranial  brain  in  infants,' 
coupled  with  a  great  increase  of  the  quantity  of  blood  that  circulates 
through  the  cerebral  blood-vessels,  constitutes  what  is  called  active,  or» 
acute,  inflammation  of  the  cerebral  substance.  A  less  sensitive  form 
of  erethism  of  that  substance,  combined  with  a  more  moderate  increase 
of  the  quantity  of  that  blood,  constitutes^  probably,  what  had  been 
termed  a  sub-acute  form  of  inflammation  of  the  cranial  brain  ;  and  a 
moderate  increase  of  the  quantity  of  that  blood,  joined  to  the  more 
torpid  form  of  erethism,  may,  possibly,  constitute  the  chronic  form  01 
cerebral  inflammation.'' 

.After  a  description  of  the  symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the. 
brain,  Dr.  Nicholl  speaks  of  simple  pltthora  of  the  cerebral 
blood-vessels  of  the  brain  of  infants;  the  causes  of  whichT— as 
general  increase  of  the  quantity  of  the  blood  ;  impediment  to 
its  return  from  the  head  ;  impediment  to  its  distribution  to  other 
parts  of  the  body;  diminished  tone,  and  consequently  dimi- 
nislied  resistance  to  its  entrance  in  them,  of  the  bl6oa-vessel$ 
of  the  brain;  increased  temperature  of  the  head,  and  **  certain 
impressions'-on  the  anti-cerebral  extremities  of  nerves,  as  on 
those  in  the  liver,  in  the  alimentary  canal,  in  the  gums," — are 
passed  in  review^    That  fullness  which  depends  on  simple  ob- 
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struction  to  the  course  of  the  blood  frma  the  Teins,  he  term» 

^  congestion  in  the  cranial  brain."     He  then  adds  that-«- 

*'  The  quantity  of  fluid  poured  out  bx  ezhalants  in  different  parts 
of  the  body,  is  very  much  influenced  by  the  state  of  the  nerves  in  the 
ticiiiity  of  such  exhalants.  Whatever  produces  such  a  state  of  those 
nerves  as  is  expressed,  rather  than  explained,  by  the  term  irriiatUmi 
disposes  the  exhalants  in  their  neighbourhood  to  pour  out  an  extra 
^antity  of  fluid.  In  like  manner,  we  find  that  erethism  of  the  era. 
0iai  brain  disposes  the  cerebral  exhalants  to  pour  out  an  increased 
quantity  of  fluid  into  the  cavities  of  that  substance. 
.  ^^  In  some  cases,  when  an  impression  on  distant  anti-cerebral  ex^ 
iremities  of  nerves,  (such  as  those  which  are  spread  out  in  the  liver,  or 
throughout  the  alimentary  canal,)  produces  such  an  efi^ect  at  the 
cerebral  termination  of  those  nerves, — t.  e«  on  the  craaial  brain^ — as 
causes  the  cerebral  exhalants  to  pour  out  an  increased  quanliry  of 
fluid,  we  find  that  there  are  scarcely  any  symptoms  present  which 
denote  the  existence  of  erethism  of  the  cranial  brain ;  the  symptoms 
which  arise  being  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  such  as  may  be  attributed  to 
the  presence  of  a  collection  of  fluid  in  the  ventricles  of  the  cerebral 
Structure.  And,  in  some  of  these  cases,  the  increase  of  the  quantity 
efi'used  by  the  cerebral  exhalants  is  so  moderate,  that  a  considerable 
length  of  time  may  elapse  ere  such  a  collection  is  formed  as  may  givq 
rise  to  marked  and  decided  symptoms.  In  such  cases,  it  is  Tery  pro* 
bable  that  a  collection  of  fluid  in  the  Tentricles  may  take  place  before 
any  suspicion  is  entertained  of  diseased  action  going  on  in  the  cranial 
brainy  or  of  the  existence  of  any  source  of  irritation  in  any  of  the 
contents  of  the'abdomen."* 

After  sonr>e  further  discussion  of  the  means  of  accumulation 
of  serous  fluids  in  the  brain,  Dr.  NichoH  observes,  in  a  8uai<* 
mary  way,  that— 

"  In  inflammation  of  the  cranial  brain  in  infants,  there  exists  a  two- 
fold caqse  of  an  undue  flow  of  fluid  from  the  cerebral  exhalants.  In 
the  first  place,  such  a  state  includes  erethism,  which,  as  I  have  already 
Stated,  disposes  the  cerebral  exhalants  to  pour  out  an  increased  quan. 
tity  of  fluid.  In  the  second  place,  the  cerebral  arteries,  during  in- 
flammation  of  the  cranial  brain,  receive  an  increased  quantity  of  fluid, 
and,  consequently,  an  increased  quantity  must  pass  by  the  terminations 
of  those  arteries,  of  which  terminations  the  cerebral  exhalants  form  a 
part. 

*'  A  faulty  state  of  the  exhalants  of  the  cranial  brain  may  dispose 
them  to  give  passage  to  a  preternatural  quantity  of  fluid. 

*'  As  the  fluid  usually  poured  out  by  the  cerebral  exhalants  is,  under 
a  due  and  healthy  action  of  the  cranial  bralu  and  of  its  vessels,  re- 
9ioyed  in  proportion  as  it  is  efi'used,  by  which  removal  an  accumulation 
9f  that  fluid  is  prevented,  it  follows  that,  if  the  vessels  whose  office  it 
is  to  remove  that  fluid  perform  that  office  imperfectly,  an  accumulation 

'  *  Id  cases  of  this  kind,  instead  of  a  contracted  pnpi),  we  may  find  the  pupil  of 
a  natural  size,  or  it  may  ultimately  be  dilated. 
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of  fluid  in  this  carides  of  the  cranial  brain  will  take  place,  although  the 
exhalants  poiir  out  onlj  a  due  and  natural  quantity." 

The  next  object  of  the  authbr  is  to  distinguish  the  states  of 
simple  pl^thbra  and  congestion. 

*«  in  simple  plethora  of  the  cerebral  blood-vessels,  there  is  increased 
heat  of  the  head ;  a  full  eye;  a  redness  of  the  countenance,  together 
with  a  want  of  anii^aiion;  a  heavy,  listless  .state ;  indisposition  to 
i&ove  the  hea(ji;  uneasy  sensation  of  fullness  in  the  head,  causing  the 
child  to  seejt  support  for  the  head  ;  giddiness  ;  soqietimes  shaking  of 
the  head;  uneasy  respiration;  the  pupil  of  a  natural  «ize,  or  pethaps 
rather  dilated;  8ickne;si8;  loss  of  appetite ;  heat  and  dryness  of  the 
mouth  and  siin;  an  inactive  state  of  the  bowels;  a  sensibility  to  im- 
pressions, but  a  heedlessness  of  them ;  a  turgid  state  of  the  vessels  of 
the  head;  the  pulse  not  muc^h  accelerated,  full,  perhaps  oppressed, 

"In  congeauori  in  the  cranial  brain,  there  is  a  general  coldness  of 
the  body;  tHe  child  throws  the  head  backward,  or  leans  it  on  eithei: 
eiiie;  the  chil^  lies  in  a  comatose  state;  the  eyes  prominent  and  fixed, 
the  pupils  fully  dilated,  not  contracting  on  exposure  to  strong  light; 
stiffness  of  the  body,  and  of  the  limbs  ;  irregular  actions  of  the  muscles 
of  the  face  and  eyes;  a  mord  or  less  entii-e  absence  of  vision  ;  a  mor^ 
or  less  complete  state  of  insensibility  to  all  impressions;  torpid  stata 
of  tho  bowels;  scanty  or  suppressed  secretion  Of  urine^  'pulse;  for^hd 
most  part,  slow,  and  oppressed.**^  -  •  '       '   *   -' 

Nearly  sioftilar  (too  nearly  alilce  to  be  distinguished  ih  many 
ca3es,)  to  Chfe  symptoms  of  congestion,  are  those  of  ui^u^  'ikt'-i 
cumulirtion  of  fluid  in  the  brain. 

The  author  coficludes  his  observations  on  the  points  above 
noticed,  with  stating  that  **  erethism,  plethora,  inflammation, 
and  congestion,  may  severally  so  affect  the  cranial  brain  as  to 
bring  dn  death  witfiout  having  previously  produced  eff*usidn 
into  the  ventricles;  or  these  states  may  severally  subside  with- 
out giving  rise  to  such  effusion;  or  these  states  may  severally 
continue,  eflFusion  being  also  present ;  or  these  states  may  cease, 
and  efl'usion  may  remam  as  a  consequence." 

Besides  the  conditions  above  designated.  Dr.  Nicholl  says 
'^  there  is  a  state  of  the  cranial  brain  which  may  be  termed  tor-* 
por,  or  insensibility ;  a  state  characterized  by  a  general  insen- 
sibility to  impressions  of  every  kind,  and  by  all  those  other 
symptoms  which  have  been  enumerated  as  the  consequences  of 
congestion  in  the  cranial  brain,  or  of  eflFusion  into  the  ventri* 
pjes."    And,  he  adds, 

/'  Torpor  of  the  cranial  brain  may  arise  from  whatever  causes  that 
substance  to  be  unduly  compressed  between  its  unyielding. parietes 
externally,  and  its  own  blood.yessels  internally.  Thus  it  arises  from 
a  plethoric  st&te  of  the  cerebral  bfood- vessels;  from  congestion  in  thq 
cranial  brain ;  from  a  collection  of  fluid  in  the  ventricles,*  (arising 

*  Daring  a  state  of  torpor  of  the  cranial  braio,  do  those  vessels  whose  ofiice  i( 
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from  aey  of  the  causes  already  meotioned,  whether  erethism,  simple 
plethora,  inflammation,  congestion,  or  a  faalty  state  of  the  cerebral 
exhalants,  or  of  the  cerebral  absorbents  ;X  from  eiTusion  o(  blood; 
from  collections  of  pus;  from  tumors;  from  thicl^ening  or  indentation 
of  the  cranium,  and  the  lilte.  It  may  arise  from  concussion  of  the 
cranial  brain ;  it  may  be  the  consequence  of  a  preceding  high  degree 
of  the  erethismal  state  of  the  cranial  brain ;  it  may  arise  from  some 
peculiar  alteration  of  the  cerebral  structure,  or  frum  loss  of  a  part  of 
the  cerebral  subsfancc  ;  or  it  may  bft  connected  with,  and  dependant 
upon,  original  formation.  It  may  arise  from  a  loaded  state  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  or  from  some  morbid  condition  of  the  passage,  espe- 
cially of  the  internal  membrane  of  the  canal ;  frOm  worms  in  that 
canal ;  from  disease  of  the  mesenteric  glands ;  from  congestion  of  bile 
or  of  blood  in  the  liver,  or  from  some  other  faulty  state  of  that  Ttscus. 
It  may  arise  from  loss  of  blood ;  from  extreme  cold;  from  diminished 
action  of  the  heart ;  from  disordered  action  of  the  lungs;  from  fitiated 
atmosphere  ;  from  respiring  carbonic  acid  gas ;  from  intoxication ; 
from  sedatives,  externally  applied  or  inwardly  administered;  from 
poisonous  substances,  &c/* 

I  The  differen.t  states  of  the  brain  of  infants,  as  considered  by 
Dr.  jNicboll,  may  then  be  arranged  under  the  heads  of  £re« 
thi«Q)«  (sensitive  and  torpid  ;)  Simple  Plethora ;  Inflammation ; 
Congestion ;  Collection  of  Fluid  in  the  Ventricles;;  andTorpor« 

<^  I  think  that  I  ftm  correct,"  Dr.  Nicholl  says,  ^Hn  stating  that 
each  of  these  conditions  of  the  cranial  brain  may  exist  as  a  distinct 
affection  ;  and  chat,  in  the  pure,  uncombined  form  of  each  of  these 
states,  each  condition  has  distinguishing  characters  by  which  its  pre- 
sence is  denoted.  But,  when  we  review  these  various  conditions,  and 
consider  how  they  may  be  blended.;  when  we  look  over  the  list  of 
causes  from  which  they  may  severally  arise,  and  se^  how  many  of  the 
causes  of  each  condition  may  exist  at  the  same  moment;  and  when  we 
take  into  the  account  the  influence  which  the  various  modes  of  treat- 
ment have  upon  disease,  how  much  they  alter  its  features,  and  how 
much  they  modify  and  interrupt  the  train  of  its  symptoms ;  we  shall  be 
prepared  to  meet  with  appearances  very  different  from  those  which  are 
traced  upon  paper,  and  we  shall  not  be  surprised  at  being  called  upon 
to  treat  cases  in  which  there  is  an  assemblage  of  symptoms  that  baffle 
all  our  attempts  at  classification,  and  that  defy  all  nosological  distinc. 
tions," 

Several  of  the  diagnostic  phenomena  of  those  conditions  are^ 
in  the  next  place,  discussed  in  a  particular  manner:  but  we 
cannot  foliow  the  author  on  this  occasion  ;  and  we  consider, 
too,  that  the  principal  inferences  have  been  already  indicated 
in  our  transcriptions. 

in  to  remove  the  fluid' usually  effused  by  the  cerebral  exlialants,  ever  partake  so 
far  of  the  general  torpor  as  to  perform  that  oflice  imperfectly,  or  to  cca^e  en- 
lirely  to  perform  it?  Tf  they  do,  torpor  of  the  cerebral  substance  may  cause  a 
collection  of  tliiid  in  the  ventricles,  although  the  cerebral  exhaiants  pour  out  only 
a  natural  and  due  quantity  of  fluid. 
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'  Having  discussed  in  this  mttnner  the  subjects  of  his  dissettan 
tion,  the  author  takes  a  somewhat  more  general  view  of  their 
relations  in  the  economy. 

*'  Whatever,"  he  says,  **  may  be  the  form  under  which  a  diseased 
conditioti  of  the  cranial  brain  in  infants  manifests  itself,  certain  facts 
must  be  borue  in  mind,  namdy, — That,  although  the  cranial  brain 
appears  to  be  the  seat  of  disease,  yet  that  the  primary  cause  of  thO' 
morbid  Condition  of  that  substance  may  exist  in  some  part  far  distant 
from  the  cranial  brain ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  some 
anti-cerebral  extremities  of  nerfes,  which  are  spread  out  in  the  liver  or 
in  the  alimentary  canal;  and  that,  as  long  as  such  cause  remains  and 
continues  to  operate,  it  is  absurd  to  expect  to  get  rid  of  the  affection 
of  the  cranial  brain.  Secondly,  that,  although  such  cause  be  removedj^ 
or  have  ceased  to  operate,  yet,  if  It  have  existed  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time  or  have  been  very  powerful,  it  may  have  induced  a 
state  of  the  cranial  brain,  which  may  remain  after  such  cause  is  re- 
moved. Thirdly,  that  either  of  the  states  of  the  cranial  brain  which  I 
hafe  mentioned  may  arise  from  various,  and  from  very  different, 
causes.  Fourthly,  that  the  different  states  require  different  modes  of 
treatment.  And  lastly,  that  either  of  these  states  may  induce,  o^  may 
pass  into,  a  different  state:  thus,  simple  plethora  may  tnduee  erethism, 
or  may  be  induced  by  this  last  state,  arid,  in  either  case,  inflammation 
will  be  present;  or  plethora  may  bring  on  torp6r;  torpor  may  sacceed 
to  erethism,  to  plethora,  to  inflammation,  to  congestion  ;*  sensitive 
erethism  may  pass  Into  torpid  erethism;  In  Inflammation,  the.  plethoric 
state  of  the  cerebral  blood.ressels  may  subside,  and  erethism  may  alone 
remain*'' 

The  most  common  of  these  affections,  is  that  which  Dr; 
Nicholl  has  endeavoured  to  express  by  tfie  term  erethism;  'the 
other  conditions  being,  in  many  cases,  consequences  of  that 
state.  The  predisposition  to  this  state  is  often  manifest  for  a 
long  time  before  any  disease  is  supposed,  by  the  parents  of  the 
patient  at  least,  to  exist.  The  most  common  attendants  of  it 
are,  a  precocity  of  intellect, — as  we  reifnarked  in  our  review  of 
Dr.  Cheyne's  Essay  on  Hydrencephalus; — at  general  appearance 
of  the  child  ordinarily  intended  to  be  expressed  by  the  term 
scrofulous;  **  either  a  highly  sensitive  state  of  the  retina,  with 
a  contracted  pupil,  or  a  general  langour  of  expression,  with  di- 
lated pupil  ;'*  great  irritability  of  temper;  and  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  liveliness  and  animation. 

The  influence  of  improper  diet,  as  an  exciting  cause,  is  some- 
what extensively  discussed  by  the  author.  When  noticing  the 
agency  of  disorder  in  the  alimentary  canal  on  the  brain,  he  re- 
marks, •*  we  must  not  forget  that  a  morbid  condition  of  the 
cranial  brain  influences  the  secreting  action  of  the  liver,  either 
increasing  that  action,  or  altering  it,  or  lessening  it:  we  must, 

*  May  not  torpor  of  the  cranial  brain  induce  congestion  In  that  substance? 
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therefore,  be  very  cautious  to  distinguish  between  cause  and 
effect  in  these  cases ;  or  else  it  may  happen  that,  while  we  are* 
endeavouring  to  improve  the  action  of  the  liver,  in  order  that- 
we  may  remedy  the  condition  of  the  cranial  brain,  we  ought  to 
be  endeavouring  to  improve  the  condition  of  the. latter,  in  order 
that  we  may  produce  improved  action,  of  the  liver.  The  con- 
verse of  this  supposed  case  may  also  occur.  The  same  obser- 
vations are  applicable  to  imperfect  or  faulty  action  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  as  connected  with  the  state  of  the  cranial 
brain." 

We  are  convinced  that  the  morbid  condition  of  the  alimentary 
Canal  is  much  more  frequently  a  consequence  of  the  disorder  of 
the  brain,  than  some  late  writers  on  this  subject  would  have  us 
believe;  the  black  and  otherwise  disordered  feces  very  fre* 
quently  do  not  appear  until  the  cerebral  affection  has  evidently 
existed  for  some  time.  This  is  particularly  remarkable  in  cases 
originating  froipa  blows  on  the.be^d,  which  is  a  frequent  origin 
of  the  disease  amongst  poor  children,  who  are  so  comroooly 
nursed  by  very  young  girls,  and  are  thus  exposed  to  such  ac- 
cidents. Dr.  Harrison  has  mentioned  to  us  several  interesting 
facts  related  to  this  point,  which  he  has  witnessed  in  his. prac- 
tice in  the  treatment  of  spinal  dise^^ses.  The.  dark  colour  and 
otherwise  disordered  state  of  the  .feces,  (which,  very  .commonly 
present  a  remarkable  odour,  that  he.  says.  was.  pretty  well  desig- 
nated by  the  mother  of  one  of  his  patients,  when  she  compared 
it  to  that  of  the  washings  of  a  gun^)  which  so  commonly  accom- 
pany a  certain  extent  of  spinal  deformity,  ordinafily  disappears 
almost  immediat/ely,  (without  the  use  of  medicinei,),  oftei^  on  %he 
next  dayi  after  a  certain  degree  pf^  removal  o/  the  defprmity, 
even  when  this  has  been  effected  suddeuly^ — that  is  to  say,  in 
an  hour  or  so.  The  ammoniacal  state  of  the  urine,  which  is 
sometimes,  also,  a  symptom,  disappears  with  equal  rapidity. 

The  first  interesting  remarks  by  Dr..  NichoU  on  the  treatment 
of  the  affections  under  consideration,  are  the  following  : 

*^  In  children  of  a  very  languid  habit,  conjoined  with  that  state 
which  shews  a  tendency  to  erethism,  we  must  be  cautious  how  we  ad- 
minister  calomel  too  frequently, .with  a  view  to  excite  due  actioa  of 
the  liver.  Perhaps  calomel  is,  in  many  casies,  gi?en  io  repeated  doses 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time^  for  the.  expre^^  purpose  of  removing 
an  appearance  of  the  stools  which  is  sx)lely  kept  up  by  the.calomei 
itself:  the  appearance  to  which  I  particularly  allude,  is  the  green  hue, 
resembling  that  of  stewed  spinach, — an  appearance  which  is  frequently 
represented  as  being  characteristic  of  such  a  condition  of  the  cranial 
brain  as  terminates  in  hydrencephalus.  Calomel  is  given  to  promote 
secretion  of  bile;  it  is  also  given  where  that  secretion  is  too  abundant; 
the  evil  is,  that  it  is  given  in  a  similar  manner  as  a  remedy  in  these 
opposite  states.    There  is  no  absurdity^  no  inconsistency,  in  exbibitibg 
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U  as  a  remedy  in  bath  thtiae  states,  if  we  adopt  the  mode  of  giving  it 
to  the  particular  state. .  For  instance,  if  the  object  be  to  promote  the 
secretion  of  bile,  we  should  give  small  doses  in  repeated  succession,  so 
as  to  prodMce  the  specific  effects  of  mercury  on  tlje  liver :  if  we  want 
to  remove  from  the  alimentary  canal  an  inordinate  quantity  of  bile 
which  has  flowed  into  it,  we  should  give  one  powerful  dose  of  calomel, 
so  as  to  produce  its  effects  as  a  strong  purgative  on  the  intestines. 
But,  In  very  languid  habits, — in  habits  which  show  a  tendency  to  scro. 
fala,  to  erethism  of  the  cranial  brain, — if  we  want  to  promote  a  more> 
copious  secretion  of  bile,  it  will  be  more  prudent  to  endeavour  to 
attain  that  object  by  employing  other  remedies, — such  as  nitro.muri- 
atic  acid,  internally  and  externally,  or  Small  doses  of  sulphat  of 
potash,  with  extract  of  taraxacum,  with  a  little  aloetic  wine;  or,  if 
we  find  it  nccessai^y  to  employ  mercury  to  promote  the  action  of  the 
liver,  the  mercurial  prll,  the  grey  Oxyde  of  mercury,  the  hydrargyrus 
cum  cretft,  are  less  objecffonable  foriqs  of  that  mineral.  These  several 
means  may  be  assisted  by  wiirm  salt-baths,  by  friction  with  'Salt,  ami 
by  clothing  the  child  in  flannel.'' 

We  are,  perhaps,  more  averse  to  the  ccmtinued  tiseof 'calo- 
mel, or  mercury  in  any  form,'  th&'n^  Dr.  Nicboll,  in  the  kind  of 
jpatients  he  describes:  it  is,  'however.  Very  fortanately,  often 
found  that  one  large  dose  of  calomel  will  produce  a  due  appear- 
ance of  bile  ini  the  feces,  without  givitig  rise  to  the  til-  conse. 
quences  which  result  from  establishing  the  action  of  the  mineral 
in  the  system  generally.  It  is  true  that  the  green  colour  of  the 
stools,  with  the  absence  of  yellow  bile  from  them,  will  frequently 
return  after  a  few  days,  if  other  and  effectual  means  be  not  em- 
ployed to  preserve  the  action  of  the  liver;  but  such  measures 
may  often  be  found  in  less  objectionable  medicines  than  mer- 
cury. We  always,  at  least,  try  the  practice  just  designated; 
and,  when  we  resort  to  a  continued  course  of  mercury,  in  case 
of  the  failure  of  that  practice,  it  is  with  the  suspicions  caution 
with  which  a  man  follows  a  villainntis  guide,  at  night,  iir  a 
strange  country. 

When  erethism  of  the  brain  exists  in  a  high  degree,*  whatever 
may  be  its  cause,  it  is  necessary  to  use  means  for  the  immediate 
alleviation  of  it ;  for  which  purpose.  Dr.  Nicholisays  he  knows 
no  remedy  more  appropriate  than  the  pulris  ipecacuanbse  com- 
posit.us.  This  medicine  had  already  been  forcibly  recom- 
mended for  concussion  of  the  brain,  and  in  the  early  stage  of, 
as  it  has  been  called,  "  kydrencephalus  :'*  but  we  think  much 
advantage  will  be  derived  from  Dr.  Nicholl's  more  precise  in- 
dications of  the  states  in  which  it  is  expressly  proper,  which  are 
founded  on  the  important  distinction  between  erethism  and 
inflammation.  With  this  opiate,  antimonial  powder,  especially 
in  what  Dr.  Nicholl  calls  sub-acute  ivflammatiorij  cold  lotions 
to  the  head,  quietude,  nitre  and  acetate  of  potash,  mild  glys- 
ters,  and  a  *^  tepid  bath  of  moderate  temperature,'*  miy  be 
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confoihed.  ^^  In  children  of  a  full  habit/'  Dr.  NichoUs  adds, 
*^  ii  the  symptoms  of  erethism  of  the  cranial  brain  run  high, 
leeches  may  be  applied  to  the  temples.  But,  in  that  form  of 
affection  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe  under  the  term 
torpid  erethism  f  where  there  is  great  general  pallor  and  cold- 
ness, insensibility,  and  contracted  pupil,  the  abstraction  of 
blood  will  be  a  dangerous  experiment,  and  may  hurry  our  little 
patient  out  of  the  world.  In  such  cases,  we  must  endeavour  to 
combat  the  aifection  by  the  means  already  pointed  out ;  and,  in 
addition  to  these,  the  head  may  be  blistered." 

In  all  cases  of  erethism.  Dr.  Nicholl  takes  care  to  observe, 
**  we'  must  ever  be  on  the  watch  for  the  supervention  of  a 
plethoric  state  of  the  cerel^ral  blood-vessels,  which,  combined 
with  the  erethismal  state,  constitutes  inflammation."  If  this 
occur,  and  is  removed  by  the  proper  measures,  an  erethismal 
state  may  yet  remain  ;  when  "  ii  will  be  proper,**  Dr,  Nicholl 
adds,  *^  to  give  the  pul vis  ipecac,  comp.  in  liberal  doses,combined 
with  James*s  powder  and  nitre,  with  small  doses  also  of  calo- 
mel, or  of  the  hydrargyrus  cum  creta.  For,  if  the  erethismal 
State  of  the  brain  be  not  allayed,  the  child  will  continue,  rest- 
less,  wakeful,  and  irritable  ^  and  we  may  expect  that  the  pie* 
thoric  state  of  the  cerebral  blood-vessels  will,  sooner  or  later, 
return,  and  that,  ia  this  way,  the  child  may  at, length  be  worn 
out." 

A  case  is  related  by  Dr.  Nicholl,  in  a  su  bsequent  part  of 
this  volume  of  Transactions,  that  exemplifies  very  forcibly  the 
most  important  of  his  general  observations  respecting  erethism 
of  the  brain  of  infants ;  and,  as  we  have  cited  so  extensively 
from  his  dissertation  on  this  subject,  or,  in  other  words,,  have 
pretended  to  give  a  complete  abstract  of  it,  we  consider  our- 
selves obliged  to  cite  also  so  striking  an  illustration  of  his  views. 
The  account  of  the  case  will  not  admit  of  abridgment,  and  is 
as  follows : 

<^  Mr.  Acton,  a  ?ery  intelligent  syrgeon  of  this^  town,  (Ludlow,) 
has  an  infant  daughter,  who  is  between  eight  and  nine  weeks  old  ;  she 
was,  from  her  birth,  lifely,  very  wakeful^  scarcelj  ever  sleeping  dur- 
ing the  day;  highly  sensible  to  impressions:  when  she  was  sqarcely 
six  weeks  old,  she  awoke  as  with  a  hesitation  of  breathing,  and  the 
muscles  of  the  face  were  convulsed.  She  became  still'  more  restless, 
and  was  yery  fretful.  Noibing  amiss  had  ever  been  noticed  in  the 
character  of  her  stools.  She  was  suckled  by  her  mother,  a  very 
healthy  young  woman.  Her  father  gave  her  a  dose  of  calomel,  and 
put  her  into  a  warm  bath:  the  stool  which  succeeded  to  the  exhibition 
of  the  mercurial  purgative,  was  perfectly  healthy.  After  this  I  saw 
the  child:  it  started  when  the  door  was  opened,  or  when  a  chair  was 
hastily  mo?ed,  or  when  any  one  coughed,  or  if  any  part  of  its  body 
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was  tondied.  It  cried  rtry  much  and  yery  loudlf,  and  was  oAly  ap« 
peased,  aad  that  momentarilj,  by  being  placed  in  a  sitting  posture, 
by  being  carried  about,  or  by  being  put  to  the  breast.  The  pupils 
were  of  a  natural  size;  there  was  no  vomiting;  no  heat  of  skin,  no 
heat  of  the  head,  no  flushings  of  the  cheeks,  no  increased  th robbings 
of  the  arteries  of  the  neck  and  head.  When  this  highly  sensitive  and 
wakeful  state  bad  continued  for  several  hours,  the  child  became  gra« 
dually  more  heedless  of  noises,  until  at  length  it  ceas^  to  notice 
them ;  the  crying  then  subsided,  and  the  child  bore  a  horiEontal  po« 
sition.  In  this  state,  the  eye  appeared  as  if  insensible  to  the  light  of 
a  candle,  the  pupil,  which  was  rather  enlarged,  vibrating,  as  it  were, 
between  contraction  and  dilatation  when  strong  light  was  thrown  on 
the  eye;  the  fore-arm  bent  on  the  arm;  the  fingers  clenched;  the 
thurob.laid  flat  across  the  palm;  the  upper  extremities,  in  this  stale^ 
raised,  in  constant  motion  ;  the  head  sometimes  moved  about,  but  not 
much  so;  the  lower  eitremities  sometimes  suddenly  drawn  np;  the 
lips  moving;  no  moaning;  occasional  rolling  of  the  eyes;  the  eyes 
fully  open  ;  not  a  moment  in  which  some  muscles  were  not  in  quick 
action ;  the  body  bent  backwards.  When  this  state  had  continued  for 
four  or  five  hours,  sleep  came  on,  out  of  which  the  child  awoke,  and 
appearing  in  its  usual  state ;  its  arms  pliant ;  its  hands  open.  Then 
came  on  the  fretful,  crying,  restless  state;  then  the  torpid  restless 
state,  during  which  the  muscles  were  in  constant  action ;  the  fore-arm 
bent;  the  fingers  clenched  as  before;  then  sleep;  after  which,  appa- 
rent recovery.  And  thus  did  the  sensitive  erethismal  state,  followed 
by  torpid  erethism,  by  sleep,  by  recovery  again,  repeatedly  run  its 
course.  The  brain,  after  the  highly  sensitive  state  had  been  long  kept 
up,  gradually  assuming  a  state  approaching  more  and  more  to  torpor, 
untibits  actions  were  at  rest,  and  then  was  sleep  present;  but,  after  a 
short  rest,  the  brain  awoke  to  its  original  state.  It  iras  remarked  that, 
when  the  sensitive  state  of  the  brain  recurred,  the  bowels  were  re- 
laied,  notwithstanding  the  use  of  opium  ;  the  eyes  were  sufi'used;  the 
child  sneezed,  and  had  an  increased  quantity  of  moisture  in  the  nostrils 
and  of  saliva  from  the  mouth :  when  the  sen^tive  state  declined,  the 
bowels  were  no  longer  relaxed ;  the  coryza  disappeared,  secretion 
having  been  increased  by  the  erethismal  state.  At  one  period,  during 
the  torpid  erethismal  state,  there  was  complete  opisthotonos  to  a  great 
extent,  so  that  the  spinal  brain  was  afi^ected  also  with  the  erethismal 
condition. 

"  The  head)  first  of  all,  was  blistered  :  during  the  state  of  opistho* 
tones,  the  whole  of  the  spine  was  blistered.  The  application  of  the 
blister  to  the  spine  appeared  to  give  much  relief,  especially  by  its  first 
operation ;  afterwards  it  was  thought  to  irritate  too  much.  A  grain 
and  a  half  of  Dover's  powder,  was  the  remedy  always  resorted  to:  if 
given  during  the  highly  sensitive  state,  it  allayed  the  irritation;  and^ 
when  given  during  the  more>  torpid  state,  sleep  gradually  came  on. 
In  one  instance,  the  fretful  and  the  sensitive  state,  and  the  more  torpid 
state,  occupied  two  nights  and  the  intervening  day,  during  the  whole 
of  which  there  was  scarcely  any  sleep,—- node  for  a  longer  period  than 
a  few  minutes;  then  sleep  came  on,  which  fasted  several  hours.    The 
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Dorer't  powder  generally  quieted  (he  child,  in  three  oir  f<Mir.lioiirs«  « 
tea.sp'oon  full  of  sjrup  of  poppies  had  no  effect  at  any  time.  -Muftk 
had  00  good  eflfect.  The  muscqlar  actions  generally  came  on  at  night* 
I  gare  decoction  of  bark  in  one  of  the  interrals,  a  tea-spoon  full  e? ery 
hour:  I  thooghtthat  this^  combined  with  the  p.  ipecac,  c,  had  a  slight 
good  effect;  but  it  was  not  followed  up,  as  Mr.  A.  thought  that  the 
child  was  in  pain  after  taking  it.  James's  powder  made  it  stck. 
After  the  child  had  continued  about  a  fortnight  in  this  state^  the  train 
0f  symptoms  being  repeated  every  day,  or  every  two  days,  It  has  con- 
tinaed  for  the  last  fortnight  without  any  marked,  symptom  of  disease, 
beiag  better  than  it  has  been  since  its  birth  \  yet  there  is  still  an  ab« 
fence  of  sleep  duriog  the  day  $  so  that  I  suspect  that  there  exists  some 
con^nital  formation  of  the  cerebral  structare,  which  is  incompatible 
with  the  long  duration  of  health,  and  peH^aps  wkh  that  of  life.  The 
case,  as  yet,  has  been  a  well.marked  one  of  pure  erethism,  unmixed 
with  the  slightest  perceptible  alteration  in  the  stale  of  the  blood, 
tessels,  and  alternating  with  a  more  torpid  i(tate,  which  is  the  conse. 
quence  of  the  previous  highly  sensitive  state.'^ 

The  paper  we  have  to  notice  in  tbe  next  place  gives  the  his* 
tory  of  a  "  Case  of  AmputaUon  at  the  Hip-jeint^for  the  rtmoval 
tf  an  Osteo^arcomatous  Tumor.  By  Richard  Garmichael, 
Esq,  surgeon  of  the  Richmond  Hospital;  House  of  Industry, 
&G.  &c.»^ 

The  subject  of  this  operation  was  a  **  delicate-looking  girl, 
about  nineteen  years  of  age,  of  a  fair,  but  now  sallow,  com- 
plexion." The  tumor  was  of  the  species  termed  fungous  exos- 
tosis by  Mr.  Astley  Cooper,  and  extended  "  from  just  b|low 
the  knee,  jas  far  up  the  thigh  as  barely  to  leave  room  for  the 
formation  of  the  flaps;  and  the  circumference  of  the  limb,  .where 
it  was  most  prominent,  measured  twenty-seven  inches."  The 
disease  had  been  of  twelve  months'  jJur^.tion.  The  operation 
appears  to, have  been  performed  \Yi^h  great  dexterity  ^and  ra- 

Jndity,  and  the  patiejit  appeared  to  be  dpijigweli  until  the 
burtl)  day  after  it,  when  she  became  restless  and  i^neasy,  and 
soon  cnaiiifested  signs  of  tbe  .existence  of  great  constitutional 
irritation,  which  increased  until  the  sixth  day 9  ^ hen  she  died. 
The  femoral  arttry  was  not  tied,  as  a  first  step  of  the  operation: 
the  artery  was  commanded  in  the  groin,  by  an  assistant. 
<«  The  entire  line  of  the  wound,"  of  the  stump,  had  united  by 
the  third  day.  Some  tension  was,  however,  now  experienced 
in  the  part:  the  ligatures  were  removed  on  the  next  day,  when 
the  stump  <*  appeared  full  and  distended,**  and  "  it  was  sus- 
pected that  an  accumulation  of  serum  had  occaired  ;"  but  the 
patient  would  not  permit  a  probe  or  director  to  he  passed 
through  the  new. formed  adhesions,  that  it  might  be  ascertained 
if  such  were  tbe  case.  On  the  fourth  day,  the  stump  was 
<<  greatly  swolp,  as  if  distended  by  some  fluid  j  but,  on  intra. 

•     4  '    ■     ' 
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ducing  a  director  through  the  new-formed  dc4trix^  tber«did' 
not  come  any  more  than  half  an  ounce  of  thin  ichor.  Cold  ap*- 
plications  had  been  applied,  and  were  continued.  About  half 
an  ounce  more  of  ichor  caiiie  away  on  the  next  day.  The 
following  is  the  ftccount  of  the  appearances  of  the  stump  after 
death : 

'  **  Upon  examining  the  8tump«  which  was  done  by  separating  the 
flaps  Tiiat  had  united  through  their  entire  extent  externally,  a  large 
spongy  mass,  not  unlike  a  piece  of  unhealthy  lung,  presented  itself. 
On  cutting  into  it.  We  ascertained  that  it  was  the  divided  muscles 
which  were  thus  strangely  altered  in  so  very  short  a  space  of  time ;  for 
during  the  operation  they  presented  a  healthy  appearance.  It  was  this 
swelling  of  the  muscles  which  caused  the  tumefaction  of  the  stump  aU 
^eady  mentioned  ;  for  scarcely  any  fluid  came  away  previous  to  deaths 
on  the  introduction  of  the  probe  or  director. 

^^  The  little  ichorous  matter  which  did  pass  off,  was  ascertoine^  to 
come  from  the  upper  part  of  the  wound,  where ,  there  was  a  considerr 
able  cavity,  the  bottom  of  which  was  formed  by  the  acetabulum." 

No  morbid  appearances  were  observed  in  any  of  the  viscera. 

An  account  of  a  case  of  Ci/nanche  LaryngeOy  in  which  tra-» 
cheotomy  wa&  performed,  that  presents  several  interesting  cir« 
cumstances,  is  also  furnished  by  Mr.  Carmichael.  The  peculiar 
advantages  derived  from  removing  a  portion  of  one  or  two  of 
the  rings  of  the  trachea,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Lawrbnc£, 
were  particularly  manifest,  in  this  case.  An  attempt  was  once 
made  to  keep  a  canula  in  the  wound,  but  ^^  the  excessive  irn-» 
tation  which  it  occasioned,  rendered  its  immediate  removal 
necessary."  The  edges  of  the  externar  wound  were  kept  sopa^^ 
rate  by  two  retractors  covered  l>y  adhesive  plaster,  which  were 
connected  to  each  other  by  two  strings  tied  behind  the  neck; 
It  was  deemed  necessary,  however,  to  enlarge  the  o,pening  on 
the  evening  of  the  second  day,  from  the  great  quantity  of  viscid 
mucus  which  accumulated  in  the  trachea  obstructing  the  origi. 
nal  one.  The  patient  recovered.  The  wound  had  healed  on 
the  fifteenth  day. 

•  .  -'  » 

Another  case  in  which  tracheotomy  was  performed  by  Mr. 
Carmichael, ogives  this  surgeon  an  opportunity  for  adducing 
several  hints,  which  he  thinks  of  >  some  import  to  practitioners. 
He .  was  called,  late  at  night,  to  perform  tracheotomy  on  a 
woman  who  was  in  a  state  approaching  suffocation  from  an  in« 
flammatory  affection  of  her.  throat,  which  she  had  complained 
of  for  more  than  a  month  previously.  It  had  been  attended 
with  great  difldoulty  in  swallowing  as  well  as  in  breathing,  and 
had  been  treated  by  local  and  general  blood-letting,  vesicato- 
rivRSf  and  other  measures,  under  the  direction  of  .JDr,  MlLU* 
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On  exBoiv^ug  ibe  finises,  Mr.  Ci9ri9icb»el[  ibq^M  im^  (p^omo 
aay  sw«Uin£r  of  tJbie  tonsBs,  f>x  of  ^.be  po^li^riojr  p^rt  •of  t^  pb»- 
ryox.  <^  The  en^e  froo^  ^  tbe  neck  w^,  ho»reyer,  8P  a^uch 
»w6ln,  that  it  was  ioapossibie  to  fee}  the  trachea ;  ^^4  I^V^i  the 
larynx  itsielf  was  scariC^ly  distinguishable."  Con^iidefji^  bf^^ 
morrhage,  and  various  other  means  of  difficulty,  in  the  tbi^ko^ss 
qf  the  parts  over  tbe  trachea,  attjeiided  the  operajtion ;  and,  froai 
the  blood  getting  into  that  .canal,  Mr.  Carmichael  did  not  at« 
tempjt  to  enlarge  thf^  wound  (a  simple  incision)  in  tbe  tr^chea^ 
or  to  introdu/pe  a  caiuila,  for  fear  of  renewing  xh§  (^(soaorrhage.. 
She  ^M  Je£t  '^  totally  (r^  from  convulsive  cAUigh  or  stridulous 
iMceathiiig;  sooke  aix  passing  through  the  waiii»d,  but  th^  grieater 
part  by  the  glouis/'  She  continued  during  the  nast.  day  in  a 
tranouil  state ;  l^ut  iA^he  evening  the  wound  had  nearly  closed, 
and  little  advantage  was  obtained  by  endeavours  to  enlarge  it 
by  means  of  a  probe.  Mo  air  passed  by  the  wound  on  the  next 
morning,  and  the  difficulty  of  breathing  was  extremely  great. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  enlarge  the  opening  in  the  trachea, 
'f  when  a  smart  hemorrhage  occurred  from  an  artery  in  the 
upper  part  of  tbe  wound,  which  was  with  some  difficulty  se- 
cured.'' 

Towards  the  evening,  the  swelliog  bad  subsided,  and  Mr. 
Carmichael  then  was  able  to  introduce  a  caaula  without  any 
further  assistance  fxom  tbe  knife.  The  canula,  after  a  &w  mi- 
liutes,  produced  but  little  uneasiness.  But  the  patient  on  the  next 
day  became  totally  unable  to  swallow,  and  a  gum-ielastic  tube  ex^ 
cited  such  irritation  and  convulsive  efforts,  as  soon  as  it  reached 
the  seat  of  the  obstruction  in  the  qssophagus,  that  the  attempt 
to  convey  nutriment  into  tlie  stomach  by  means  of  it  was  ne^ 
cessarily  relincjuished.  The  patient  suffered  acute  paia  from 
hunger,  and,  as  she  could  not  speak,  stated  by  writing  that  abe 
iras  starving.  GJysters  of  broth,  miil(,  and  opium,  were  admi* 
nistered.  She  sunk  rapidly,  and  died  on  the  next  morniog, 
(the  fifth  day  from  that  of  the  operation,)  almost  immediately 
after  having  vomited  ^<  a  quantity  of  purulent  matter." 

On  examining  the  body,  "  an  abscess  containing  about  siK 
ounces  of  purulent  matter  was  discovered,  extending  from  the 
second  or  third  cervical  vertebrae  as  low  as  thesixrii  or  seventh, 
situated  between  the  bodies  of  tbe  vertebrae  and  tbe  posterior 
boundary  of  the  oesophagus ;  the  walls  of  the  abscess  were  firm 
and  unyielding.  Tiie  matter  which  she  vomited  just  pnEnrious 
to  death,  as  well  assom^  which,  was  found  in  the  trachea^  must 
have  escaped  through  a  snjall  opening  in  the  most  pnomiaeot 
part  of  the  abscess,  opposite  the  upper  portion  of  the  larynx,  as 
tiiere  was  no  other  source  ascertained  from  which  it  could  have 
been  derived."—"  The  vertebraB,  larynx,  pharynx,  and  ceso. 
phagus,  were  of  a  natural  appearance  y  as  weiie  also  tbe  hipga^ 
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eareept  tfafft  tBere^  were  e^^tensiye-  oidr  adhemfts  betxreen  the 
pleura  costalis  and  pahtionaliis^  oh  bothr  skies  of  the  chest !" 

•*  The  practical  lesson!  we  rferiTC  from  this  <iase,"  Mr.. 
€ariniehael  says;  '*  is  of  fell^  highest  ioipurtaiTce  f  for,  if  I  cocdtsb 
have  bden  aware  of  the  existcwit^  ofithiB  afeacessiyasiinple  pcinc^^ 
tore  into*  i^  wbuld^  in  all  prob^biKtj^  have  saVecH  the  jkitidAtV 
life" 

^^  It  ?s  Arne,"  Mr.  Caraifeliaift!  ad'di>  *^  tfeit  affe^cfesros  dfre  ^very*  day 
tK4i  ^Wlt6n  th^  M€t  6f  ift^  pRii^frx^,  6bVimi9  to  th6  sfgfK*  aiid  tdtith; 
f^V  tfatese  tM  i<6in^#f  i»  ^p^i^e^it,  ^nd^  afford!^  hil^ihediat<$'i<e11ef.  Btlit- 
ny  obj^t  is  to  d^ffW  tbie^tleiiilfS^M  df  tife  pV<>f6$s1oti  i&i^^^  dbs'e^s^y' 
which,  as  occurred  in  the  cases  just  dt^tmitedy  ftt%  si^ftlK^d'  so  lo^  ds'tfofr 
to*  be  Tisiblo/  and  are^  h  mscay  idslfffNres^  beyond  tive  rsltcll'  of  the 
fmgev.  9udb  cases  n^  be  indicated'  by  ther  precise  sidat' of  the  paisr^r 
tbeollsiPiiction,  krtfte  &rsl  instaace^  to^tik  passage  of  aliment';  after-' 
wards,  as  the  swelling  increases,  to  thd  passage  of  air ;  th^-  riower 
progress  of  the  symptoms  compared  to  those  of  IaryngHis>,  and  the 
iJSore  raptd',  vphen  compared  to  t&ose  of  stri'clure  of  tlie  (esophagus^  or 
ot  chronic  tumors  pressing  upon  that  canal  ;*  t6e  obstruction  to'  the 
pifissage  of  ah  instrument  down  the  oesophagus,  while  those  complaints 
about^he  faucet  which  might  occasion  obstruction,  are  absent;  age-, 
neral  swelling  of  the  anterior  part  of  (be  neck  almost  approaching: 
c6dema,  analogous  to  what  occurs  on  the  surface  over  any  deep-seated • 
absc^s ;  and^,  possibly^  thef  accession  of  irregutar  s&i^erii)gs,  althougti- 
it  was  not  remarked  that  this  symptom  occiirred  in  either  of  the  cases 
aetaited. 

*«  The  existence  of  these,  or  one  or  more  of  tlieso  symptoms,  should 
induce  an  examination  with  the  finger;  or,  if  the  finger  cannot  reach, 
the  obstruction,  a  sum-elastic  bougie  or  sound  should  be  passed,  and 
the  obstruction  will  point  out  the  situation  of  the  abscess.  Tf  we  are 
satisfied  on  this  hdad',  a  curved  trocar,,  somewhat  similar  to  that  re. 
commended  by  Sir  E.  Home  for  puncturing  the  bladder  through  the 
rectum,  may  then  be  passed,  the  distance  at  which  the  sound  met  the 
obstruction  being  previously  marked  upon  it:  and  here  the  stilet,  be- 
ing made  to  protrude,  may  be  boIUly  plunged  into  the  tumor,  taking 
care  to  push  it  towards  the  central  line  of  the  bodies  of  the  Tertebra3^« 
where  no  danger  can  arise  from  the  puncture.  If  matter  flows,  we 
will  save  the  life  of  the  patient;  but,  if*  we  are  disappointed^  do  mate* 
rial  injury^,  that  I  can  conceive,  will  be  the  conseq^ieace  of  the 
attempt." 

*^  If  the  praetkiener  is  thuorous  about  pas^g  a  trocar  down' 
the  oeaophagus*^  a  si  her  catheter  feirced  iMo  the-  abseess  n^^ 
an^l^er  equaUjr  wdt,.  anci  in  oio^t  hands  naay  b«i  fewiid  the  safer 
lAatrniiieiM}. 

*  Thtite  tta«)OT»  aie  by  fi6  aiAttiy  aalVe«|ueiif,  tfuraivims  instaiu^  *f  il^MeV 
may.  be  foaed'  in  ^  wr ii^gs  of  tiief  qlder  medttml^  aii^bors*  Lieiitan^  shme  do^ 
tiiii  four  cases  of  fifm  tvmors  impeding  deglutition  by  pressing  on  the  cBSopha-' 

gttr.^vide  lib.  i¥i  obs.  93,  95,  9ff,  and  9^ 
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A  paper  containing  an  aecouht  oF  **  a  Case  of  Gangrene  oe-* 
casioned  by  the  me  of  Mercury  j'  by  Dr.  Grattan,  occurs  next 
in  order.  This  paper  is  a  particularly  interesting  one,  for 
sereral  reasons :  the  case  itself  is  highly  so,  and  it  is  gratifying' 
to  contemplate  the  sentiments  which  prompted  the  publication 
of  it.  Dr.  Grattan  accompanies  the  narration  by  some  good 
and  appropriate  considerations  on  the  uncertainty  of  the  agency 
of  our  remecKeSi  and  the  danger  we  encounter  of  occasionally, 
either  witnessing  unfortunate  results  from  them,  when  energe- 
tic, or  of  meriting  censure  for  failing  to  employ  them  with  due. 
vigour  in  cases  where,  had  they  been  thus  employed,  success 
would  huve  crowned  our  efforts. 

A  girl,  ten  years  of  age,  who  had  complained  for  some  weeks' 

I  Previously  without  exhibiting  any  evident  signs  of  fever,  at 
engtb  experienced  this  affection  in  a  decided  manner,  and  was 
removed  to.  a  fever-hospital. 

^*  The  child,  when  visited,  obyiously  laboured  under  febrile  excite- 
ment,  and  appeared  to  be  in  the  last  stage  of  disease.  The  head 
seemoi  to  suffer  most ;  and,  from  her  general  appearance,  I  was  led  to 
conclude  that  water  either  had  collected  in  the  brain,  or  was  on  the 
point  of  being  effused  into  the  rentricles.  Delirium^  with  frequent 
screamfng,  alternated  with  occasional  intervals  of  stupor  or  heaviness, 
black  dry  tongue,  pulse  seldom  under  130,  beating  of  the  temples, 
face  sometimes  pale  and  sometimes  flushed,  ic^re  the  most  prominent 
symptoms.  A  two-grain  pill  of  calomel  was  given,  succeeded  by  a 
drought  of  tho  oleum  ricini.  Leeches  were  applied  to  the  temples, 
and  the  head  was  shaved.  The  symptoms  were  not  improved.  The 
temporal  artery  was  then  opened,  five  ounces  of  blood  were  taken^ 
and  a  blister  applied  to  the  occiput  and  nape.  A  pill,  consisting  of 
two  grains  each  of  calomel  and  ipecacuanha,  was  given  twice,  and 
sometimes  thrice,  a.day,  with  the  exception  of  those  days  on  which 
oil-draughts  were  administered ;  so  that,  by  the  end  of  the  sixth  day 
after  admission,  ten  pills  had  been  taken.  The  gums  now  became  sore» 
and  every  alarming  symptom  disappeared.  Copious  ptyalism  suc- 
ceeded, accompanied  with  great  tumefaction  of  the  face  and  lips. 
This  state  had  continued  for  four  or  five  days,  when  a  small  vesicle  waa  ' 
observed  near  the  left  angle  of  the  mouth,  which  in  a  short  time  as«' 
sumed  a  black  colour,  and  in  a  few  hours  increased  to  the  size  of  a 
sixpence.  It  was  unaccompanied  by  the  slightest  perceptible  in  flam, 
mation,  and  occasioned  no  pain  whatever.  By  the  following  day  it 
was  as  large  as  a  half-crown  piece,  and  in  appearance  exactly  resem- 
bled a  superficial  sore  that  had  been  dusted  over  with  finely  powdered 
charcoal.  The  salivation  continued,  attended  with  great  fetor.  Th» 
fermenting  poultice  was  applied ;  bark  and  opium  were  administered  . 
internally.  Wine  was  given  ;  the  sore  was  also  occasionally  washed  . 
with  tincture  of  opium,  and  sprinkled  with  the  powdered  bark,  but 
without  effect.  The  gangrene  extended  itself  until  a  part  of  the  cheek.  * 
about  two  inches  in  breadth^  was  eaten  away.    The  ri^ht  angle  of  tho  ' 
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moQth  was  now  affected,  tbe  dkease  cbmmenciDg  precisely  as  already 
described.  T4ie  resptration.  becanw  laborioas  aad  oppressed;  and- 
death  at  ksttoolc  place  oh  the  ntaeteedth  day  after  admission,  being 
the  thirteenth  day  from  that  on  which  calomel  had  been  last  pre« 
scribed,  and  the  eighth  from  the  .time  when  the  gangrene  first  shewed 
itself. 

**  Whether  the  above  was  from  its  commencement  essentially  a  case 
of  hydrocephalus  interaus,  I  am  by  no  means  prepared  to  decide* 
Whether  the  accompanying  fever  was  symptomatic  of  the  primary  hy« 
drocephalic  affection^  or  whether  a  low  irregular  fever,  neglected  at 
the  commencement,  and  acting  oti  an  organ  pre ter naturally  disposed 
to  derangement,  might  not  have  occasioned  in  the  brain  that  particular 
morbid  condition  which  the  symptoms  so  strongly  indicated,  it  is  by 
no  means  easy  to  determine.  From  the  malignant  character  which 
the  fever  assumed/  and  the  marked  typhoid  symptoms  which  attended 
it,  I  am  inclined  to  adopt  the  latter  supposition.  However,  in  either 
case,  the  brain  being  the  organ  affected,  and  under  a  state  more  or  less 
of  inflammatory  excitement,  the  leading  indication  evidently  was  to 
allay  that  excitement,  and  to  correct  any  mischief  which  it  might  have 
occasioned  by  its  continuance.  With  this  view  the  local  abstraction 
of  blood  was  resorted  to ;  and,  in  order  more  effectually  to  accomptish 
the  same  object,  mercury  was  prescribed  so  as  to  affect  the  system* 
In  the  course  of  six  days  twenty  grains  of  calomel  were  taken;  the 
mouth  became  affected,  and  immediately  the  patient  appeared  frfee: 
from  disease.  So  far  every  thing  proceeded  more  favourably  than^ 
under  such  unpromising  circumstances^  could  have  been  expected,  and 
so  far.  the  propriety  of  the  course  adopted  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
result.  But,  an  unexpected  train  of  symptoms  succeeding,  and  ter-, 
minating  in  a  manner  so  unfavourable,  we  are  naturally  led  to  inquire 
into  their  causes.  It  becomes  a  matter  of  much  importance  to  deter, 
mine,  whether  they  depended  on  the  previous  treatment,  or  whether 
they  should  rather  be  ascribed  to  a  different  origin.  In  the  present 
instance,  I  think  that  the  mercury,  though  it  chiefly  contributed  to  the 
cure  of  the  primary  disease,  yet,  acting  on  a  system  of  extreme  deli, 
cacy,  was  nevertheless'  the  cause  of  the  subsequent  untoward  event. 
It  would  appear,  from  the  violent  effects  of  thei  medicine,  that  there 
existed  in  this  instance  an  unusual  susceptibility  of  constitution,  by^ 
whiqh  its  ordinary  influence  was  modified  and  rendered  noxious ;  for> 
much  larger  quantities  of  mercury  are  frequently  exhibited  to  yoiinger* 
patients  withoot  producing  salivation.  Could  this  peculiarity  have 
been  foreseen,  it  is  evident  that  the  medicine  should,  either^  in  the : 
^  first  instance,  have  been  entirely  withheld,  or  administered  with  greater 

^  caution.     On  the  other  hand,  were  we  to  anticipate  in  evei;y  other 

'  case  a  similar  result,  our  practice  would  become  so  vacilating  and 

»  timid,  that  a  great  proportion  of  our  patients  might  die  through  our^ 

i  hesitation  in  not  employing  an  active  remedy  until  we  had  first  satisfied 

i  ourselves,  by  cautious  experiment,  that  it  was  not  likely  to  prove  in-, 

it  jurious.    A  few  exceptions  ought  not  to  preponderate  against  the 

I,  great  majority  of  well-established  cases,  in  which  a  particular  treat- 

i  nent  has  been  safely  and  beneficially  adopted.    We  do  not  consider 
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the  tempmrti  aHerj,  ssiBcisiit  to  eeatnl-iBdieaie  tbe  eii«ploj^nii*oe  of 
arteriotoQiy  ift  a  case  of  rioloit  fhwemitm^  Thas,  aiso^  weifo  I  ^faib  lo» 
traai  sfNltteBtiiDMirlj  affectei^  i  vhoakl  not  hteifata  tm  bare  reciMiwaP 
tl^  m^taarjf  a*  die  madiciaa  on  whidiy  aftet  hlOQiihhgtiihgf  I  oi^t' 
chiefly  to  relj." 

In  addition  to  the  foregoittg  remarks,  Dr.  Gfsltun  observes 
that  a  gstttgrerrotm  affection,  simikr  tofthat  desctibed,  sometimes 
ddeuts  when  it  cannot  be  attributed  to  mcf  cnry.  Siich  an  af- 
fecrlou  in  childrdn,  under  other  conditions  Of  the  system  than 
fbver,  has  been  described  by  several  writers,  and  appears  to 
have  some  analogy,  in  respect  to  the  subjects  of  it  and  the 
course  it  takes,  with  the  peculiar  gangrenoua  ai&ctioa  of  the 
pudenda  which  is  occasionally  witnressed  in  young  girls,.  We» 
KecoUect  having  seen  two  giris^  meaf  Macroom,  i»  tbe  eooaty 
9f  Cork^wliofie  faces — thai  i$  tosay^  theii^p^aiid'eheekft/^werei 
nearly  destroyed  by ^  nMordlfig  to  the  fiktber's  aceottnt^.  a  gaiif^* 
aieBou»  ulceifation  wbick  oecufred  inr.  the  eoiirse  of  typboufir: 
w^,  ami  wMcfa  affeeted>  akio  the  nvotfa^,  who  dleri^  of  the* 
disease*  These  persene  hxA  no  medi4$«t  BJ&skiMtie.  Bei,  wNe^' 
thmt  or  0<0f  tJie  ^ertjstfy  h^  any  infltfeftce  in  tfete  pfoAti6^&n  of 
Ibi  gftBgrene  iti  Dr.  Orattstn's  twisty  this  seenfs  to^  be  ce^l!d!ii}', 
thai  his  |H*aceiee  citmiot  justly  be  censured;  for,  as* he r^marfcsy 
we  eannt>t  *•  ascertain  a  priori  the  (Existence  of  such  suscepti- 
Btfity  with  re^tgtt  fO  the  effects  of  p^ttfcukr  sabsfainces  ;*'  aiirf, 
^m  using  bis  own  ejtpressions,  *'•  were  \^e  to  anticipate  in 
etery  oihet  case  a  similar  result,,  our  practice  would  become  so 
vacillating  and  timid,  that  a  great  proportion  of  our  patients 
might  die  through  our  hesitation  in  employing  an  active  remedy 
until  we  had  first  satisfied  ourselves^  by  cautious  experiment, 
that  it  was  not  likely  to  prove  ii3Jurious«" 

^  '^  ^  welUmarked  Case  of  Lmr-aough^  with  S9m€  Cas^  and 

Observation*  tending  to  show  hffw  Jrt^nih/dhe  Lung^  kndathef 

Vm^a  spiifMiMze  i»iih  DerdngemeniB  tm  the  Liver y  w/Utheri 

argamo  or  fimciimaly    by  Wra^BFAM  Bkohkre^  MvD.  m^r^X.a. 

.  &ci  is*  Ibc^  title  06  the'  next  paper* 

Ther  cam  enspressly  designated  aboy)^  exenf^liAei9>  )n  a  tefy 
!*0it*fig  ftiami<?r,  the  proposition  of  the  atnfht^r  of  6llfe  paper, 
b^)dei»  preseflting  stivera)  other  very  intefrfeSenYg  circumrstances. 
W<J  h*!^e',  htjrwever,  exteftdted  out  account  of  this  volume  so 
ftr  ah^dy,  that  wier  ttrtist  conftrte  ottt  e^rffcts  to  just  tWo  or 
thttff  of  the  liiost  hfffportartt  poittts  \ii  the  fSrsC  of  the  cases  re- 
latietl'  by  Dl".  B'rdoke.  A  boy  stiffered  an  attack  of  severe  and 
Veiy  obstinate  cough,  in  October  181  g,  when  he  wai?  twelve^ 
^ars  old,  about  a.mont()  after  he  W  be6a.  placed,  at  schooL 
None  of  the  rtftneilies.  employ ei(««»^rhiQfi  consisted  cif  bleediog^ 
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opi»t^»r-T»|FQrd§4  ito  f^^fm^i  relief,  A&ojr  a  fmrttiight,  bo 
w»K  reoprnm^iuM  U>  trf  hU  i^aiki^  mr^  and»  being  tnken  bomei 
giaduftUy  recpyefedt  tb^  pough  bavtug  Qontinued  about  five 
Wfe^ks.  la  jM^ary  l$)9,  be  returoed  to  aehool,  and  was  agaia 
s^ie^d  a».  befpf  ei  only  that  the  coygb  was  less  severe,  trc^te^ 
93  bQfprp»  witb  tbe^xceptiw  of  bleeding*  without  apparent  he« 
n^fit}  bu^  imiaEi^di^tely  receFeretf  oa  being  taken  iK»ne.  Ho 
returned  mw  more;  ^^  but  it  wai  only  to  suffer  a  third  aAtoek 
of  bi$  cQUgby  ivbipb#  io  sererity  afid  diiration,  waa  nearly  equal 
to  the  fir9t.  A  full  eon^^dtetioa  of  the  neighbouriag  practi* 
tiooers  was  now  eaUed»  eod  every  effort  ipade  for  bis  ralief,  buo 
m  rain ;  in  eight  or  ten  day3  be  .waa  able  to  travel,  and  went 
home  with  tlie  advjee  oeveir  to  return,  as  the  ^ir  va  supposed 
partiieularly  to  dieegree  with  his  constitution*^'  ^arly  in  May 
he  bad  the  measles,  with  which  he  coughed  much  c  the  cough, 
bowevert  was  3uch  as  is  usual  in  tha/b  disease,  ^od  pot  at  all,  as 
bis  mother  remarked,  like  the  Atber* 

At  the  end  of  January  in  the  ensuing  year,  he  w^s  placed  at 
a  school  in  Dublin  i  and  pn  the  fith  of  February  Dr.  Brooke 
waa  sent  for  to  see  kans,  frop  bif  having  been  attacked  with  the 
eougb.  This  was  the  first  tieie  he  was  aeeo,  with  the.  cougb^ 
by  &r«  Brooke.  ^^  Upon  the  most  minute  and  patient  ezami-^ 
nation,"  he  says,  <'I  was  unable  to  detect  the  smallest  devietiion 
from  health,  or  the  fiDaiaUest  demngement  in  any  of  the  organs 
or  their  functions,  save  tbe  cough  alone.    This  was  the  sum 

.  tqtal  of  all  bis  ailment  that  I  could  discover ;  and  certainly  it 
was  a  most  extraordinary  cough,  and  unlike  any  thing  I  had 
ever  heard  before ;  he  told  me  it  was  precisely  similar  to  t^e 
former  attacks,  and.  appeared  quite  in  despaii  of  being  able  to 
obtain  any  relief.  Hen[nade  a  deep  inspiration,  and  then  uttered 
a  short  cough  or  ejaculation,  sounding  somewhat  like  fiaghss^ 
in  an  extremely  bar^bt  loud,  and  disagpreeahle  too^,  conveying 
to  the  hearer  an  idea  of  {^raat  distress  m  the  patient^  hut.wfaioh 
really  was  not  the  ca«a;  as  he  uerer  oomplaanf^.ot.aay  thing 
until  evening,  when  healwayj  became  weary,  and  felt  a  general 
soreness  in  the  muscles  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen.  Tnistsio* 
notooous  caugh  was  nepeated  three  times  very  mpidly ;.  hatken 

>  fully  inspired,  and  coughed  as  before;  and  again  £cur  thathivd 
time  inspired  and  coughed.  After  this,  he  became  quiet  for 
some  time,  the  interval  varying  from  oneortwomuiutostalbur 
or  fiviO ;  sQ  that  eax^h  .paroxysm  eiay  be  said  tohavcconaisted  of 
three  distioct  inspirAtiona  and  uino^expiratiooa,  the  air  taken  in 
by  each  inspiration  being  expelled  by  three  coughs,  or  ejacufau 
tipna,  as  above  described/' 

H^ bad  taken.a  purgative,  ai|d»  <^  to ^ain  timefpr rei^etion/? 
Hju.  Brooke  jBiureiyf  at  .fiiat^  djureoted  hipi  to  nsmain  in  b«t ;  to 
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take  a  mild  saline  sudorific  medicine,  as  be  had  been  walkirij^ 
on  the  water-side,  during  a  cold  nortb-east  wind,  on  the  day 
previously  to  the  attack  $  and  to  use  a  tepid  pediluvium.  •  On 
the  foartn  day,  he  took  three '  grains  oF  caloiAel,  and  two  of 
James's  powder,  at  bed*time  4  and  on  the  next  morning  a  saline 
purging. draught:  after  this,  he  had^*  severaMarge  and  very 
oflfeusive  bilious  stools  yesterday ;  not  the  least  alteration  in  the 
cough ;  tongue  white,  and  back  part  thickly  furred, — a  circum* 
stance  which  I  think  I  have,"  Dr,  Brooke  says,  *^  often  observed 
suddenly  to  take  place  in  incipient  hepatic  affections,  after  a 
three  or  four  grain  dose  of  calomel ;  and  probably  to  •  be  ac- 
counted for  from  the  peculiar  influence  of  that  inedicine  over 
the  secreting  function  of  theJiver,  as  well  as  its  action  on  tbe 
excretory  ducts."  On  the  next  day,  the  patient  complained  of 
pain  in. ttie  right  side;  and,^on  careful  examination,  atumOr, 
situated  below  the  points  of  the  sevepth  and  eighth  ribs,  and 
^<  occupying  a  space  that  might  in  circumference  measure  about 
four  inches,  was  very  perceptible  to  both  touch  and  sight." 
Leeches  and  warm  fomentations  to  the  side  were  then  employed, 
and  a  course  of  mercury  prescribed  ;  by  means  of  which,  and  a 
vesicatory,  with  some  other  appropriate  medicines,  be  reco- 
vered his  health.  He  has  returned  to  school,  after  having  been 
at  home  again,  and  has  not  experienced  any.  return  of  tbe 
cough. 

,  It  should  be  remarked  that  this  boy ,  when  at  home,  like  most 
of  the  youth  of  tbe  Irish  gentry,  was  <<  accustomed  to' a  good 
deal  of  exercise  in  the  open  air,  particularly  on  horse-back,'* 
and  was  then  ^<  a  hardy  healthy  boy."  He  had  probably  never 
been  at  school,  or  similarly  confined,  before;  for  it  is  very 
common  for  the  Irish  boys  to  be  good  hunters  before  they  are 
able  to  read.  .  ' 

,  Had  not  the  subject  of  cough  and  more  serious  affections  of 
the  lungs  dependant  on  disease  of  the  liver,  been  discussed  in  a 
general  way  as  it  has  been  by  Dr.  Wilson  Philip,  we  should, 
notwithstanding  tho manner  in  which  we  are  urg^d  l^y  our  limits 
toclose  our  account  of  this  volume,  have  adduced  some  extracts 
from  Dr.  Brooke's  very  judicious  and  practical  remarks  on  it ; 
but  as  it  is,  we  can  only  point  them  out  for  the  attention  of 
our  readers. 

An  account  of  a  case  of  Mektna^  communicated  by  letter  to 
Dr.  Brooke,  by  Dr.  Whitlock  Nicholl,  in  which  the  spirit 
of  turpentine,  a  remedy  of  which  the  use  was  proposed  and  es« 
tablished  by  the  former  physician,  was  successful,  occurs  next 
to  our  notice  5  and,  after  this,  the  history  of  "  a  Caserf  Hup- 
turedFaginay  wMch  termindted/avifurablyy  notwithstanding  the 
StrnnguU^immd  subsequent  Sloughing  0/ a  consOiraUc  Portion 
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(if  the  Intestinal  Canal;  by  Thomas  M^Kbbvjzr,  m.d.  Assistaiat 
to  the  Dublin  Lying«in  Hospital/' 

The  patient,  26  years  of  age,  was  delivered  by  the  crotchet, 
after  having  been  in  labour  twenty-four  hours,  by  a  medical 
practitioner  whose  name  is  not  mentioned.     <^  This  operation 
occupied  fully   two  hours,  and  was  ultimately  accomplished 
with  extreme  difficulty,  in  part  owing  to  the  very  large  size  of 
the  child's  head,  but  principally  to  a  deficiency  of  room  in  the 
cavity  of  the  pelvis."     On  the  ensuing  morning,  one  of  the 
patient's  attendants  observed  what  proved  afterwards  to  be  a 
portion  of  intestine,  hanging  from  the  vagina;  it  was  then  about 
six  inches  long :  no  mention  of  this  was  made  to  the  medical 
attendant.     No  evacuation  from  the  intestines  bad  taken  place 
by  the  fourth  day,  notwithstanding  the  use  of  purgative  medi« 
cines;  but  there  was  no  nausea  or  vomiting,  nor  does  it  appear 
that  there  was  tenderness  about  the  abdomen.     On  the  fourth 
day,  one  of  the  women  about  her.  pulled  strongly  at  the  loop  of 
intestine:  after  this  there  came  on  great  pain,  hiccough,  vomit* 
ing,  and  swelling  of  the  abdomep.     Two  days  afterwards,  she 
was  seen,  for  the  first  time,  by  Dr.  M*Keever.     He  found  her 
suffering  all  that  might  have  been,  expected  under  such  circum- 
stances, and  ^^  near  a  yard  and  a  half  of  her  bowels  coiled  up 
under  her,  black  and,  to  all  appearance,  putrid ;  exhaling  a 
shockingly  offensive  odour."    This  portion  of  intestine  sepa- 
rated on  the  third  day  from  this  time,  after  which  the  woman 
had  a  copious  discharge  of  feces  (the  first  since  her  delivery) 
per  vaginam^  and  finally  recovered  her  health,  with  the  except 
tion  of  the  evacuation  of  her  feces  and  urine  by  the  vagina. 
The  portion  of  intestine  is  three  feet  eleven  inches  in  length. 
It  does  not  appear  what  division  of  the  intestines  it  had  consti- 
tuted \  but,  a  month  after  its  separation,  it  is  said  that  <<  the 
stools  were  of  a  bright*yellow  colour,  of  fluid  consistence,  and 
are  altogether  free  from  fecal  odour;"  and  therefore  there  is 
reason  for  conjecturing  that  it  is  a  portion  of  the  small  intes« 
tines,  as  the  length  of  it  would  also  indicate. 

"  4  Case  of  Diseased  Hearty  in  a  Patient  who  had  suffered 
severfly/rom  acute  Rheumatism.  By  Daniel  Falloon,  m.d, 
Licefttiate  of  the  King's  and  Queen's  College  of  Physicians  in 
Ireland:**' 

Thi^  case  presented  the  ordinary  and  severe  symptoms  of 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  heart,  with  adhesion  of  this  organ 
to  the  pericardium.  The  interesting  and  peculiar  circum* 
stances  which  we  shall  notice,  are  the  great  relief  from  very^ 
severe  symptoms,  indeed  from  apparent  imminent  death,  and 
the  preservation '  of  the  patient's  life,  in  a  tolerably  comfortable 
state  for  the  most  part,  for  about  eight  months  afterwards,  by 

Ko.  268.  3  s 
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laeaos  of.  blood«-IeUiDg  a»d  other  remedies  directed  by  Dr^ 
Falloon  ;  but  especially,  as  it  appears,  by  blood-letting,  general 
ad  well  as  local,  and  this  very  frequently  and  to  a  considerable 
extent.  The  history  of  the  case  is  too  long  for  U3  to  attempt  tQ 
give  an  abstract  of  it,  but  we  ougiht  to  remark  that  it  presents 
very  favourable  indications  of  the  author's  taiems,  and  of  the 
energy  with  which  he  would  employ  the  nneaas  prompted  by 
rational  views,  under  apparently  desperate  and  hopeless  cir-> 
cumstances. 

The  last  case  in  this  volume,  which  is  one  of  recorotry  from 
the  effects  of  corrosive  suMimate^  related  by  Chaklbs  Lendjeuck, 
M.B.  M.R.i.A.  is  also  an  interesting  one,  in  consequence  of  the 
recovery  having  taken  place  after  the  effects  of  the  poison  had 
been  manifested  in  a  severe  degree.  It  appears  that  the  quan- 
tity of  sublimate  swallowed  by  the  patient,  who  was  an  adult 
man,  exceeded  half  a  drachm.  An  emetic  had  been  adminis<- 
tered,  and  vomiting  had  taken  place,  before  he  was  visited  by 
Dr.  Lendrick,  who  saw  him  with  Mr.  Buchanan.  Orfila's 
remedy,  the  whites  of  eggs  beat  up  with  water,  was  then  admi^ 
nistered;  and  it  was.found,  on  visiting  him  a  few  hours  after* 
wards,  that  *^  the  alarming  symptoms  had  diminished  after  the 
first  exhibition  of  the  eggs,  and  almost  entirely  subsided  sub* 
aequently  to  the  others." 

From  this  time  his  recovery  was  progressive ;  but  it  is  inte- 
resting to  remark,  ^'  symptoms  resembling  periostitis  occurred 
over  each  tibia  about  the  tenth  day,  and  it  was  proposed  to 
make  an  incision :  as,  howfever,  he  was  now  sufficiently  reco- 
vered to  attend  to  his  ordinary  avocations,  this  intention  was 
relinquished,  and  the  use  of  the  warm*bath  proved  sufficiently 
effectual.  A  slight  degree  of  paralysis  of  the  right  side,  with 
nervous  irritability  in  other  respects,  attended  with  some  loss  of 
memory,  supervened  ;  and  from  these  complaints  he  is  not  yet 
free."  The  paper  is  dated  at  the  period  of  four  months  from 
the  occurrence  of  the  accident. 


Practical  Observations  in  Midwifery ;    with  a  Selection  of  Cases, 

Part  I.     By  John  Ramsbotuau,  m  d.  Lecturer  on  Midwifery  at 

the  London  Hospital,  and  one  offhe  Physician. Accoucheurs  to  tb« 

Lying.in  Charity  for  deli?ering  poor  Married  Women  at  their  own 

Habitations.      8vo.   pp.  429.     T.    and  G.  Underwood,  London. 

1891. 

Midwifery  is  a  department  of  the  art  of  medicine  in  which 

books  of  the  character  of  that  before  us  are  of  especial  utility, 

— it  may,   indeed,   be  said,  of  absolute  necessity.      General 

principles  or  precepts  may  direct  us,  with  tolerable  precision 

and  success,  in  the  treatment  of  most  diseases^  but,  in  the  more 
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cmnplieated  and  diftccdt  cases  of  parlniiiGtion,  the  })raoliUoner 
seeks,  with  anxiety,  for  precedents  which  famish  examples  of 
what  nature  bas  accomplished,  and  of  what  has  been  leflected 
hy  art,  on,  ^s  neafly  as  possible,  sinailar 'occasions :  he  feels 
the  inscifiiciency  of  general  principles,  which  may  n^tt  taj&e 
especial  cognizance  of  minute  circumstances,  that,  in  certain 
cases,  become  matters  of  paramoant  importaoce,  thoug:h  ordi- 
narily of  but  trivial  interest ;  and  he  knows  that,  in  cases  of 
imminent  danger,  there  is  not  time  for  that  reflection -which 
might  enable  him  to  apply  those  principles  to  the  occasion  ffae« 
fore  him  with  due  confldence  and  precision,  even  thotsgh  they 
embraced  all  the  indications  which  should  regulate  his  oonducb 
T)K>se  remarks  might,  it  is  true,  be  almost  equally  well  applied 
to  some  points  in  surgery  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  we  all  of  us  pe- 
rused,  in  the  course  of  our  studies,  the  writings  of  Pott  on 
Ii^uries  of  the  Head  with  so  high  a  degree  of  interest  and  gra^ 
tificatibn.  This  allusion  to  those  Dissertations  .of  Pott  iias 
occurred  somewhat  luckily  for  us,  as  it  points  oat  the  ioieiins 
by  which  we  may,  in  a  few  words,  enable  the  reader  to  form  a 
notion  of  the  character  of  the  work  before  us,  by  slating  that 
the  plan  and  method  of  the  two  are  similar,  only  that  Dr.  Rams* 
botham  has  preluded  his  cases  illustrative  of  certain  points  of 
physiology  or  practice  with  general  considerations  adapts  to  a 
compJete series  of  oa^es,  in  an  uninterr'Upted  manner;  whilst  Polt 
has  often  treated  of  the  several  points  of  his  cases  in  distifi(A 
and  separate  discussions.  The  addition  of  these  preliminary 
general  reBections  gives  the  wor4c  of  Dr.  Elamsbotham  a  de- 
cided  superiority,  as  regards  its  method  alcHie^  withourt  consi^ 
dering  the  value  of  the  accounts  of  cases,  to  that  of  Smellie  and 
other  collections  of  observations  of  a  similar  kind  ;  as  it  com^ 
bioes  the  «itility  of  general  principles  with  that  of  partioukur 
examples.  , 

The  subjects  treated  on  in  this  volume  are,  in  the  ftrst  place, 
^ 'physiology  of  the  uterus  as  far  as  regards  the  ipanturient 
function ;  the  phenomena  of  natural  labour,  atid  the  conduct  of 
the  medical  asenstant,  especially  in  respect  to  the  mattagement 
of  the  placenta-;  and  the  ordinary  **  occuarrences  after  deli*. 
very :"  aftter  which  are  considered,  in  succession,  adhesum  of  the 
placentUf'-^^tention  if  ike  placentay-^di«rup^on  ofthapUicenta^^ 
"^^eiaxatian  of  the  uterus  after  deliver yy—ccUapse  after  iobour^ 
'^ri^tracted  MourSi  with  th^ir  diferent  catues  and  degrees  4f 
difficuUj/f — and  rupture  of  the  uterus.  The  author  says,  in  the 
Preface,  ^'  Should  the  present  attempt  be  favourably  received^ 
I  mafy  be  induced,  at  some  future  time,  tocoottnue  and  extteo'd 
pract-ieal  observations  to  other  cases  of  difficulty -and  danger 4a 
the  act  of  child4)rirth." — *^  I  have  merely  stated  such  facits  a!&  I 
have  seen,  (he  also  observes;)  such,. indeed,  ass  have  occurred 
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in  my  own  practice :  I  may  bare  eoutted  many  remarks  wbich 
ought  to  have  been  inserted,  but  I  have  not  availed  myself  of 
the  writings  of  others."  This,  we  believe,** — considering  the 
writings  on  Midwifery  that  were  already  extant, — is  the  best 
way  it  which  the  author  could  have  presented  to  the  public 
the  results  of  bis  observations  and  reflections.  It  is  particnlarly 
interesting  to  practitioners  to  know  what  are  the  most  import- 
ant cases  of  difficulty  which  have  occurred  to  one  man  in  the 
course  of  bis  life,  and  what  inferences  such  cases  have  led 
him  to  form;  as  those  which  have  happened  to  one— bating 
only  what  depends  on  the  age  and  particular  opportunities  for 
observation  of  the  individual  in  question — is  really  likely  to 
happen  to  every  one ;  and  the  inductions  made  by  a  man  of 
good  talents  from  what  he  has  himself  observed,  respecting 
such  a  subject  as  that  under  consideration,  are  of  very  difierent 
and  superior  value  to  those  founded,  to  more  or  less  extent,  on 
the  recorded  observations  of  others. 

It  does  not  come  within  the  province  of  the  Reviewer  to  give 
a  regular  analysis  or  abstract  of  a  work  like  this ;  we  have  only 
to  remark,  in  a  general  allusion,  that  the  autbor^s  reflections  are 
characterized  by  good  judgment  and  comprehensive  views,  and 

{>resent,  in  his  several  discussions  (already  enumerated),  excel- 
ent  practical  dissertations  on  the  subjects  to  which  they  relate; 
whilst  the  cases  which  are  narrated  are,  for  the  most  part,  very 
interesting,  and  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  points  to  which 
they  are  applied.  We  shall  not  have. any  of  them  transferred 
to  our  pages,  with  the  view — as  it  is  said  by  the  followers  of 
this  trite  practice — of  giving  a  specimen  of  the  author's  manner; 
for,  in  truth,  to  divulge  •*  a  secret  of  our  prison-house,"  this 
is  only  the  Reviewer's  excuse  for  filling  a  few  pages  with  no 
other  trouble  to  himself  than  the  sending  a  direction  that  such 
a  passage  should  be  copied,  with  the  book,  to  his  printer. 
There  are  many  books,  of  which  it  is  possible  to  give  a  tolerably 
satisfactory  view  in  a  concise  abstract,  but  this  is  not  the  case 
with  one  of  the  character  of  that  before  us,  where  the  utility  of 
it  consists  chiefly  in  the  minute  and  precise  details  which  it 
•comprises;  and,  if  the  work  possess  the  merit  and  utility  we 
believe  it  to  possess,  the  selection  of  a  detached  part  would  be 
as  absurd  an  attempt  to  show  it,  as.that  of  the  Grecian  fool  who 
carried  with  him  a  brick  as  a  specimen  of  the  bouse  he  bad  for 
sale.  Of  the  author's  observations  on  rupture  of  the  uterus^  we 
shall,  however,  give  an  abstract,  and  coimect  it  with  some  ob- 
servations contained  in  a  dissertation  by  Dr.  D£w£es;*  which, 
with  the  evideuGC  to  which  we  shall  also  refer,  seem  to  us  to  be 

*  Pttblishml  in  the  Mcond  Number  of  th«  PkiUtdelpkUi  Jimrmd  nf  the  Mei^a 
fOdPhifiuialSciincH. 
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fair  and  forcible  arguments  against  the  precept  of  Hunter, 
Garthshoke,  and  Denman,  for  the  treatment  of  cases  in 
which  such  an  accident  has  taken  place,  and  which  has  hitherto 
favoured  the  practice,  generally,  in  England,  that  resulted  also 
from  the  example  of  Smellie  ;  who  says,  in  reference  to  a  case 
of  rupture  of  the  uterus  which  he  had  met  with,  "  In  order  to 
avoid  reflections,  this  accident  was  kept  secret."* 

Dr.  Ramsbotham  relates  here  seven  cases  of  rupture  of  the 
iiterus,t  which  he  has  himself  witnessed,  and  which  occurred 
either  at  the  full  period,  or  near  to  it,  of  ordinary  utero-gesta- 
tion.  The  volume  contains,  besides,  an  account  of  a  case 
where  this  accident  occurred  about  the  fourth  month ;  and  an- 
other, which  has  been  communicated  to  the  author.  Every 
case  which  has  occurred  to  the  observation  of  Dr.  Ramsbotham 
*•  has  sooner  or  later  proved  fatal." — **  Some  women  (he  re- 
marks)  scarcely  survive  delivery;  others  bear  up  against  the 
effects  of  the  accident  for  several  days."  Some  writers,  as 
Crantz  and  Levret,  have  pretended  that  the  occucrence  of 
this  accident  might  sometimes  be  foreseen,  by  certain  signs; 
but  these  are  extremely  equivocal,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Dewees,  who  has  minutely  examined  them  ;  and  Dr.  Rams« 
botham  says,  **  1  know  of  no  particular  symptom  threatening 
its  approach,  or  indicating  when  it  is  about  to  happen,  which 
would  justly  warrant  a  premature  resort  to  delivery."  We 
shall  transcribe  Dr.  Ramsbotham^s  account  of  the  signs  of  the 
actual  occurrence  and  effects  of  this  accident. 

^<  Rupture  of  the  uterus  always  takes  placd  suddenly,  and  generally 
without  any  pre?ious  warning.  While  the  labour  appears  to  be  go^ 
ing  on  naturally  but  slowly,  the  woman  is  seized  in  the  middle  of  a 
strong  expulsi?e  effort,  with  an  uncommon  pain  in  some  part  of  the 

*  Smellie,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  fsceras  to  have  felt  no  repugnance  on  finding 
his  example  followed,  by  others ;  for  he  publishes  an  account  received  from  a 
correspondent,  who  tells  him,  in  a  similar  case,  that,  **  according  to  his  prudent 
advice,  he  spoke  nothing  of  the  matter/'  A  disposition  to  follow  this  prudent 
advice  has  conduced,  perhaps,  to  the  opinion,  whicii  has  not  unfreqnently  been 
expressed,  that  rupture  of  the  uterus  is  but  a  rare  accident  in  parturition,  since 
to  few  instances  of  it  have  been  recorded,  at  least  i^  English  medical  literature* 
Bat,  when  we  consider  that  Dr.  Ramsbotham  has  been  called  to  nine  cases,  and 
that  Gregoire  of  Paris  witnessed  sixteen  in  the  course  of  thirty  years*  prac- 
tice, it  would  appear  to  occur  not  very  unfrequeiitly.  Though,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  stated  that,  amongst  twenty-three  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty 
diild-births,  which  occurred  in  a  given  time  at  the  Hospice  la  Maternity  at  Paris, 
there  was  only  one  case  of  rupture  of  the  uterus.  It  is  not  at  all  probable  that 
the  accident  could  have  happened  in  that  establishment,  at  least  if  death  ensned 
from  it,  without  the  discovery  of  it.  This  evidence  is  worthy  of  being  collated 
with  the  fact  that  the  greater  proportion,  by  far,  of  the  recorded  cases  which 
have  occurred  to  the  observation  of  medical  men,  have  affected  women  who  have 
been  attended  in  their  labour  by  raidwives  alone,  or  by  obviously  unskilled  practi- 
tioners, until  the  occurrence  of  the  accident. 

t  Two  other  cases  are  also  related  by  Dr.  R.  in  the  London  Medical  aiK| 
Physical  Journal,  lor  October  1815  and  September  1814. 
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kelijr  ibis  paia  is  of  a  Tery  d^rent  natore  fram^lMSa  paios  of  la« 
bour  under  which  she  hat  hitherto  suffiored ;  she  has  Derer  felt  the  iiko 
in  any  precediug  confiiiement.  The  attack  of  this  oew  pain  usually 
4>ccasions  a  shriek,  and  is  accompanied  with  the  sensation  of  some^ 
thing  hafing  given  way  within :  it  is  commonly  followed  by  a  sense  of 
weight  and  oppression,  and  sometimes  by  the  feel  of  a  rising  of  her 
hmrthen.  The  patient  now  involuntarily  puts  her  hand  to  her  belly, 
with  a  complaint  of  increased  suffering,  and  utters. frequent  exclama- 
tions expressive  of  misery,  with  **  Oh  !  this  pain  !'*  This  new  pain  is 
referred  to  one  point,  on  one  or  other  side  of  the  uterine  tumor;  and 
it  is  ^ated  to  be  similar  to  that  which  would  lie  occasioned  by  cutting 
or  tearing  the  parts  asunder,  and  sometimes  it  is  likened  to  the  cramp. 
After  its  attack,  the  regularity  of  the  labour-pains  is  suspended: 
uterine  action  either  ceases  altogether,  or  is  gradually  diminished  ia 
icnergy  and  efitect.  By  and  by,  the  woman  complains  of  faintoess, 
irhich  shortly  approaches  to  syncope  ;  the  countenance  becomes  paU 
lid,  and  is  at  the  same  time  expressive  of  great  anxiety ;  the  eye  rapidly 
loses  its  natural  lustre;  the  pulse  gradually  gives  way,  and  becomes 
quick  and  tremulous ;  difficulty  in  respiration  is  presently  perceptible 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree;  and  there  is  a  general  restlessness  of  body» 
with  coldness  of  the  extremities.  In  cases  In  which  there  has  been  do 
|irevious  -saognineous  discharge,  a  slight  degree  of  eternal  henoivcihage 
now  makes  its  appearance.  In  those  in  which  there  has  .pneviousiy 
been  some  trifling  show,  it  is  suddenly  increased  in  quantity.  Vomitr 
ing  of  greenish  or  dark.coloured  fluids,  in  some  instances,  almost  im- 
mediately supervenes  to  the  accident;  in  others,  it  comes  on  a  short 
time  before  the  death  of  the  patient.  There  is  an  occasional  return  of 
uterine  action,  but  in  a  slighter  degree,  which  the  woman  unavallingly 
assists  by  the  voluntary  efforts  of  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  mus- 
ties  :  she  is  at  the  same  time  perfectly  aware  that  there  is  a  material 
alteration  in  the  kind  of  pain,  from  her  inability  to  bear  down  as  she 
has  been  accustomed  to  do." 

**  A  rupture  of  the  peritoneal  coat  of  the  uterus,^  Dr.  R.  adds, 
^'sometimes  happens  without  extending  itself  into  the  uterine  struc« 
4ure^  Under  this  occurrence,  we  observe  alt  the  symptoms  of  actual 
rupture  of  the  uterine  structure  itself,  in  a  diminished  degree,  except 
those  connected  with  the  escape  of  the  child. 

*'  A  breach  in  the  vaginal  surface  also  occasionally  occurs,  which 
seems  to  be  produced  by  the  continued  pressure  of  tbe  head,  impeiled 
by  powerful  uterine  action,  if  the  breach  be  trifling,  the  accident 
may  not  be  productive  of  much  inconvenience:  if  it  be  extensive,  and 
especially  if  an  opening  be  made  into  t^e  abdominal  cavity,  such  a 
similarity  of  symptoms  follows  as  induces  a  suspicion  that  the  uteraa 
has  given  Way.'* 

A  very  remarkable  case  of  rupture  of  the  peritoneal  tunic 
alone,  is  related  by  Mr.  C.  M.  Clarke,  in  the  third  volume  of 
the  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions.  This  case  terminated 
fatally  half  an  hour  after  the  accident,  (the  womati  dying  no- 
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deliirered^  udder  the  care  of  a  midwife,)  having  presented  the? 
Ofdmary  symptoms  of  rupture  of  the  uterus  generally. 

Dr.  Ramsbotbam  says  he  has  never  met  with  rupture  of  the 
uterus  ii»)a  first  parturition. 

**  The  accident  has  happened,  in  those  cases  which  I  have  seen,"  be 
says,  ^^  in  a  subsequent  labour,  and  sometimes  after  several  difEcult- 
births,  thougb^ living  children  have  been  expelled.  I  am  tbeoce  led  to^ 
suspect,  either  tbat  the  uterus  has  received  some  local  mechanical in^ 
jury  from  the  violence  of  its  own  efforts,  or  from  the  previous  effects 
of  artificial  assistance,  by  which  its  structure  is  at  this  point  weak-i 
ened ;  or  that  it  is  thinned  at  the  part  where  it  gives  way,  during  the. 
last,  months  of  gestation^  by  continued  pressure  against  some  promi- 
nent part  of  the  pelvis. 

^^  The  breach  of  structure  usually  happens  somewhere  about  the 
i:ervix,  either  anteriorly  towards  the  symphisis  pubis,  or  posteriorly 
towards  the  prominence  of  the  sacrum.  The  rent  is  either  transverse, 
or  is  carried  laterally  upward.  The  fundus  uteri  rarely  gives  way^ 
yet  its  body  and  sides  occasionally  do.'' 

Dr.  Dewees  has  arranged  all  the  obvious  causes  of  this  acci« 
dent  under  two  heads :  those  which  act  directly,  and  ttiose 
which  act  indirectly,  on  the  uterus. 

^^  The  first,  or  direct,  are  mechanical  violences,  and  may  beexter- 
na!  or  internal.  The  external  may  be  a  blow,  a  fall,  a  kick,  or  violent' 
pressure;  the  internal  may  be,  attempts  to  turn,  or  to  return  a  pro* 
lapsed  Kmb,  or  the  maUadroit  application  of  instruments,  or  the  an« 
equal  surface  the  fetus  itself  may  present. 

**  The  second,  or  indirect,  are  those  which  impair  the  integrity  o^ 
the  substance  of  the  uterus ;  such  as  all  those  causes  which  offer  •* 
mechanical  impediment  to  the  passage  of  the  child,  as  a  contracted- 
pelvis,  an  unusual  sharpness  df  the  linea  iliopectinea,  and  exostoeesy 
tumors,  scirrhous  indurations,  and  ulcers.'' 

In  a  case  which  occurred  to  the  observation  of  the  physioian 
just  mentioned,  the  influence  of  inordinate  pressure  during  the 
course  of  utero-gestation,  seems  to  be  well  proved :  the  head  of 
the  fetus  measured  one  foot  ten  inches  in  the  horizontal  cir- 
cumference of  the  superior  part  of  the  cranium,  "and  the 
lower  pari  of  the  wound,  (in  the  uterus,)  where  the  rent  began, 
.  was  gangrenous."  This  gangrene  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
commenced  subsequently  to  the  rupture  of  the  uterus,  for  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  woman  lived  more  than  twelve  hours, 
after  that  accident;  but,  as  it  was  not  accompanied  with  any 
striking  symptom,  it  was  not  known  precisely  when  it  hap* 
pened,  though  it  seems  probable  that  it  occurred  only  a  few 
hours,  at  the  utmost,  previously  to  death. 

Dr.  Ramsbotham  is  disposed  to  think  that  a  ^  thinning'*  of 
some  part  of  the  uterus,  from  undue  pressure  during  pregnancy, 
may  be  a  common  cause :  and  Mrs.  Boivin  mentions  that,  in  a 
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woman  who  died  soon  after  delivery  at  the  Matemit^,  fronr  m 
pulmonary  affection,  whose  pelvis  measured  only  two  inches 
and  three  quarters  from  pubis  to  sacrum  ;  the  uterus,  at  a  few- 
lines  above  its  neck,  in  the  situatipn  corresponding  with  the 
sac ro* vertebral  angle,  appeared  to  be  very  nearly  worn  through 
for  the  space  of  two-thirds  of  an  inch,  having  in  this  part  not 
dbove  the  eighth  part  of  a  line  (g6th  part  of  an  inch)  in  thick- 
ness.  The  fetus  had  bfeen  extracted  by  means  of  the  perforator. 
The  cases  of  Denman,  Bye,  and  several  others,  show  also  the 
effect  of  undue  pressure  on  some  projecting  point  of  the  bones 
of  the  pelvis,  in  the  production  of  this  accident. 

One  of  the  cases  related  by  Dr.  Ramsbotham,  in  which-  the 
rupture  took  place  about  the  fourth  month  of  pregnancy,  is 
particularly  remarkable.     Dr.  R.  says, 

^^  About  four /I.  m.  pa  Friday,  June  ^d,  J  820,  I  was  called  ia  a 
hurry  to  see  a  lady  in  Pro?idence-ro\r,  Finsbury^  who  was  stated  to 
be  dangerously  ill,  and  who  was  said  to  be  about  four  months  ad- 
vanced 10  pregnancy  of  her  first  child.  I  learnt  that  she  had  been 
suddenly  seized  with  sickness  and  vomiting  about  eleven  a.m.  (after 
passing  a  good  night,}  which  her  friends  attributed  to  some  mackerel 
dressed  with  vinegar,  of  which  she  had  freely  eaten  the  precedio^ 
evening  at  supper.  The  family  apothecary  had  been  called,  who  or- 
dered some  medicine  ;  but,  as  she  seemed  to  be  getting  worse  hourly, 
I  was  sent  for.  I  found  her  under  symptoms  of  the  greatest  danger: 
her  pulse  was  scarcely  to  be  felt;  her  countenance  was  pallid  and  de- 
pressed;  her  hands  were  clammy  and  cold;  and  she  complained  of 
pain  in  the  belly.  There  had  been  no  external  flooding,  yet  the 
symptoms  struck  me  as  being  •ndicative  of  internal  lostS  of  blood  or 
of  the  effects  of  lead  on  the  constitution.  I  ordered  some  opening 
medicine,  and  the  frequent  injection  of  clysters,  with  a  promise  that  I 
would  shortly  see  her  again.  In  little  more  than  an  hour  a  message 
was  sent  to  my  house,  requesting  I  would  see  her  again  immediately : 
on  my  arrival  at  the  house,  she  was  dead.  Leave  was  obtained  to  in. 
spect  the  body  the  next  day.  The  uterus  was  found  to  be  ruptured  oo 
its  left  side,  and  the  ovum  had  escaped  in  its  membranes  entire  into 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  in  which  was  al?o  a  large  quantity  of  coa- 
gulated blood,  to  the  amount  «f  several  pounds.  The  iiterus  had  a 
singular  appearance:  it  seemed  double,  and  to  consist  of  two  parts 
united  longitudinally  together;  but  the  ruptured  portion  had  no  ex- 
ternal  opening, — that  is,  it  had  no  ()s  uteri.  Each  portion  had  an 
ovarium  attached  to  it.     This  uterus  and  ovum  are  preserved." 

A  case  nearly  similar  to  the  foregoing  is  related  by  Dionis: 
the  remarkable  difference  between  the  two  consisting  in  the 
communication  of  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  in  which  the  fetus 
was  lodged  with  the  vagina  in  this,  whilst  itu^as  wanting  in  that 
of  t)r.  Kamsbotham.  The  subject  of  the  case  mentioned  by 
Dionis  was  aijemrne  de  chambre  of  a'dauphine  of  France  :  she 
was  seized,  towards  the  sixth  month  of  h^c pregnancy,  with 
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Tjelent  pieiiin  in  -the  heily,  wbieb  continued  for  thre^  or  Umt 
hours;  after  this  she,  for  a  time,  ceased  to  feel  the  motions  of 
the  fetus.  TWclve  days  afterwards,  she  was  taken,  about  eight 
o'ctock  in  the  evening,  with  pains  not  less  severe  than  those  in- 
the  former  attack;  she  now  and  then  experienced  nausea  and' 
vomiting.  Convulsions  came  on  in  the  course  of  the  night,' 
with  cold  sweats,  tumefaction  of  the  belly,  and  great  prostra- 
tion of  strength,  which  terminated  in  death.  Dionis  opened  the 
body.  He  loxxnA  the  fetus  amongst  the  intestines,  immersed  in- 
a  large  quantity  of  blood.  The  navel-string  was  whole,  arirf 
the  placenta  still  adhered  to  the  uterus.  This  organ  was  di« 
vided,  towards  its  fundus,  into  two  parts,  each  having  a  distinct 
cavity,  both  of  which  had  a  common  opening  into  the  vagina*. 
Each  body  tiad  a  fallopian  tube  and  ovary :  the  left  ope,  wbich^ 
had  contained  the  fetus,  was  ruptured  ;  the  right  presented  tbe- 
produce  of  a  more  recent  conception,  which  was  of  the  size  of 
a  small  egg. 

The  most  extraordinary  accident  of  this  sort  on  record,  i# 
that  related  in  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  Edinburgb  Medieai 
Essays,  where  not  only  the  uterus,  but  the  abdominal  parietea 
also,  burst,  and  exposed  the  fetus. 

Although  all  the  cases  which  have  occurred  to  the  observa- 
tion of  Dr.  Ramsbotham  have  terminated  fatally,  he  says, 
^  Some  cases  are  upon  record,  in  which  the  woman  has  reco-^ 
vered.  Notwithstanding  my  want  of  success,  I  have  always; 
thought  it  my  duty  to  offer  a  chance  of  life  to  the  mother^  by 
the  only  practical  expedient, — by  as  early  a  dehvery  after  tho 
accident  as  the  case  would  allow.  I  cannot  accede  to  the  doc- 
trine of  allowing  the  woman  to  die  undelivered.'' 

The  establishment  of  this  rule  of  practice  is  the  e^Mcial 
object  of.  Dr.  Dewees,  in  the  dissertation  to  which  we  have  at« 
ready  referred^  and,  after  a  minute,  candid,  and  judiciouai 
examination  of  the  histories  of  cases  on  record,  he  seems  ta 
have  shown  its  propriet}'  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  The 
arguments  used  by  Hunter  and  Denman,  for  the  contrary  prac« 
tice,  are  discussed  by  him  in  an  extensive  manner,  and  he 
finally  '<  challenges  the  advocates  of  Dr.  Denman's  opinions 
to  prove  that  there  was  an  instance  .^i  recovery,  *  where  noi 
Operation  was  performed  ;' "  whilst  many  welUauthenticated 
instances  of  recovery  when,  delivery  has  been  effected,  arer 
recorded. 

*'  The  first  instance  that  is  distinctly  recorded/'  says  Dr.  Dewees, 
^\  is  that  mentioned  by  Heister,*  on  the  authority  \^t  a  surgeon  named 
Avngiiis.  In  this  case,  the  intestines  were  distinctly  felt  through  the 
poptare  of  the  uterfts,  and  through  which  thefetas  was  extracted ;  jet 

•  InMtii.  d€  CAtr.  torn.  ii.  p.  iST, 
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tin  froiiian  wecowoted.  Dr.  Douglass,  in  his  essay,*  gires  the  histdrjr 
of  Mrs.  Manning,  who  also  rccofered.  Dr«  Hamiltonf  relates  ao^ 
other  instance  of  complete  and  entire  recovery,  although  the  intestines 
issued  through  the  wound  of  the  uterus,  and  were  reduced  by  him 
after  the  delivery  of  the  child.  In  this  case,  he  declares  <^  the  reco* 
Tery  was  nearly  as  good  as  if  no  extraordinary  accident  had  happen- 
ed/* Dr.  Ross  relates  the  case  of  a  Mrs.  Granan,  of  Eppendorf,  near 
Hamburgh,  whosuflfered  this  accident  in  two  consecutive  labours,  and 
yet  recovered,  j:  Mr.  Rite  gives  a  case  of  ruptured  uterus,  which 
terminated  favourably.^ 

'^  In  a  copy  of  the  MS.  Lectures  of  Dr.  J.  Hamilton,  the  present 
Professor  of  Midwifery  in  Edinburgh,  there  are  two  cases  related  of 
recovery ;  one  of  which  he  himself  attended,  and  says,  it  was  <  one 
in  which  almost  every  circumstance  was  unfavourable ;  for, '  io  bring- 
ing the  child  through  the  lacerated  part,'  he  ^  felt  the  uterus  fearing 
more:  the  woman  lost  three  pounds  of  blood  ;  yet  she  recovered,  and 
afterwards  had  children."  The  other  case  occurred  in  I^ncashire: — 
*  A  poor  woman  fell  from  a  cart,  in  consequence  of  which  the  uterus 
was  ruptured,  and  the  child  passed  irfto  the  abdomen.  The  bones  of 
Hie  pelvis  were  so  much  injured  by  the  fall,  as  not  to  allow  of  delivery, 

'-■-'-'  ■         ■  _;        ■ 

•  **  Essay  on  the  Ruptttre  qf  the  Uterus,  p.  7. 

t  "  Outlines,  p.  S44 

%  **  Annals  if  m^edicine,  vol.  iii.  p.  S77. 
'  $  <<  M6m>  Med,  Soc,  of  London,  vol.  iv.  p.  3dS.  Madame  La  Chappie  abo  ; 
Awminre  Medico-Chirwff»  torn.  i.  p*  54^?* — We  liave  to  remark  respecting  the 
case  related  by  Mrs.  La  Ciiapelle,  that  it  is  not  &o  precisely  applirable  to  flie 
qnestioii' under  consideration  as  Dr.  Dewees  intimates,  by  the  context.  It  was 
nota  wetl-deteriiiined  case  of  mpturs  ofthevterus^  by  whicb  the  fetus  might  have 
escapvd  into  the  abdomiDal  cavity :  it  sterns  to  have  been  rather  a  separation,  to 
a  certain  extent,  of  the  uterus  from  the  vagina,  by  a  transverse  laceration,  or 
snch  an  accident  as  is  noticed  by  Dr.  Clarke,  of  Dublin,  in  the  following  para- 

frapb,  referring  to  the  cases  detailed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Association  o£ 
'hysidani  of  Dnblm^-^^'  A  survey  of  these  eight  cases,  (Dr.  Clarke  sa^s)  ^iH 
show  tliat  the  anterior  part  of  the  vagina,  near  to  its  connexion  with  the  os  tinc«, 
IS  the  part  most  apt  to  give' way  on  certain  extraordinary  efforts,  whether  of  na- 
ture or  art:'  only  that  the  Reparation  tt>ok  place  at  the  posterior  part  of  the 
▼a^iBa,  in  the  caso  of  Mrs.  La  Cfaapelle.  We  qnote  her  acconnt  oi  it.  **  On 
ikB  introduction  of  a  finger  into  the  vagina,  I  perceived  that  this  canal  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  neck  of  the  ntenu  at  its  posterior  pert.  The  state  of  the  patient 
did  riot  permit  a  more  full  examination ;  we  only  directed  onr efforts  to  the  refo- 
Tcry  of  her  ^irengtfa.** 

J>r.  Dewees  says,  (we  may  remark  in  this  place^)  in  another  part  of  bis  dls^er- 
tatioo,  ''If  the  laceration  liappen  to  the  neck  of  the 'uterus,  or  at  itsconneaion 
^fth  the  vagina,  it  is  mnch  more  freqnent  that  the  fetns,  with  the  pkceota,  pata 
kninediatelv  into  the  abdomen.''  This  inference  is  precisely  opposite  tp  that 
which  we  should  be  disposed  to  form,  from  reasoning  oh  the  rntchanism  of  the 
parts  concerned ;  and  it  is  exactly  opposite  to  the  conclusions  of  Portal,  who 
says,  **  II  paroit,  d'apres  la  Ircture  de  dtvei-ses  observations  rapport^es  par  lea 
auten^s,  sur  la  rupture"  de  I'littirus  pendant  I'acconchement,  que  lorsqu'elles  fe 
sont  faites  dans  sou  fond,  on  dans  son  corps,  I'enfant  s'est  fray^  une  route  dans 
la  cavity  *du  has- venire,  et  que  la  fcmme  a  peri ;  rhais  que,  lorsque  c'est  le  col  de 
la  matrice  qui-s'est  dechir^  seulement,  aiors  i'acconchement  s'est  fait  par  les  voies 
natnrelles,  at-  la  mere  a  pn  vivre.'*  Kaviard  and  Chaussier  make  simitar  remarks. 
Bupture.  at  the  connexion  of  the  uterus  and  vagina  is,  according  to  most 
antliors,  very  frequently  owin^  to  improper  or  awkward  introduction  of  the 
hand. 
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'liekig  much  mashed:  the  GaBsarian  operation  was  performsd^  and  ab# 

recovered.'  .  . 

"  Mr.  Thibault*  relates  a  similar  case  to  the  one  just  recited :  gas^ 
irotomy  was  performed  with  the  most  entire  success  to  the  womao^ 
though  too  late  for  the  preservation  of  the  child. 

"  Baudclocque  relatesf  that  a  M.  Lambron,  a  sargeon  of  Orleans, 
performed  gastrotomy  twice  on  the  same  person,  with  the  desired  suc- 
cess to  the  woman,  after  the  rupture  of  the  uterus.  This  woman 
became  pregnant  a  third  time,  and  was  delivered  naturally  of  a  healthy 
child. 

'^  Mr.  Hugo  j;  relates  a  successful  case  also,  and  we  could  without 
difficulty  increase  the  number;  but  these  are  sufficient  to  prove  that 
success  has  attended  the  <  interposition  of  art/  The  oases  we  have 
just  cited  were  all  fortunate  to  the  woman,  but  the  child  uniformly 
perished:  this  was  rather  owing  to  the  time  at  which  art  interfered, 
than  to  the  mode  it  adopted.  Of  this  we  have  sufficient  proof  in  the 
case  related  by  Burton. §  He  says,  ^  I  was  called  to  the  wife  of  a 
broker  in  the  city  of  York,  who  had  had  several  children :  she  fell 
into  labour  at  the  regular  time ;  she  had  only  a  slow  labour  at  firsts 
but  after  some  little  respite  herpaios  became  more  vipleot;  during  oos 
of  which  she  perceived  something  to  crack  within  her,  as  she  termed 
it;  after  which,  she  exchanged  her  pains  for  ffiintings,  &c.  with  api 
intermitting  pulse.  On  this  account  I  was  called  in.  ^  Bjsing  told 
every  thini;  that  had  happened,  I  was  apprehensive  of  wh^t  indeed 
proved  to  be  the  case:  wherefore  I  told  the  by^standcrs  my  opinion; 
and.  that,  as  the  child  was  aliye,  it  was  proper  the  woman  should  be 
jdelivered  as  soon  as  possible;  which  was  done  directly.  The  child 
was  small,  but  very  healthful  and  lively.  Immediately  after  the  birth, 
I  introduced  my  hand  into  the  uterus,  where  I  found  one  side  of  it 
burst  so  wide  as  to  have  admitted  my  hand  to  pass  through  the  open- 
ing.' Mr.  Haden  relates  a  case  that  terminated  with  safety  to  both 
mother  and  child.  ||" 

In  addition  io  those,  we  are  enabled  to  add  the  cases  related 
by  Dr.  Clarke,  of  Dublin  ;^  Dr.  Labatt  j**  Dr,  F|?.izell  ;tt 
in  the' Gazette  (le  Medecine  for  1778,  (where  th^  child  was 
turned  and  delivered  by  the  feet;)  and  by  Dr.  Rossi,  of  Parma, 
noticed  in  a  late  volume  of  this  Journal.  Ip  the  last  instance 
gastrotomy  was  performed.  The  l^eipzig  Commentaries  also 
contain  the  history  of  a  case,  where  the  uterus  was  ruptured  by 
^  violent  blow  on  the  belly:  the  fetus  w^s  felt  projecting  at  the 

•  «*  Jwtr.  de  Med.  for  1768.  t  Heath's  TratuUttioiUy  vol.  iii.  p.  430. 

%  «*  Med,  and  Phys.  Jovr,  for  March  1808. 

f  ^<  Syshm  of  l^iid,  »ec.  xliii.  p.  1^0. 

II  **  MpdUand  Chirurg,  Trans,  vol.  ii.  p.  ^8." 

If  Trans.  Assoc,  Dvb.  Coll.  Phys.  vol.  i.  We  sbODld  however  remark,  that  this 
case  is  not  satisfactorily  shown  to  have  been  anr  instance  of  rnptnre  df  ihe  nteniS, 
4>r  that  it  was  more  than  one  of  rupture  of  the  vagina,  or  of  the  conuexioa  between 
the  vagina  and  uterus. 

ff  Dublin  Medical  and  Pbysieal  Essays,  vol.  'u        tt  Trans.  Assoc,  CoUeg^, ^oU\L 
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kItjMe.of  tbe  abdomen ;  an  iacition  was  made  liere,  and  the 
fetus  extracted.  Tbe  woman  afterwards  bore  children,  in  the 
ordinary  way. 

Dr.  Oewees  endeavours  to  show  that  the  instances  of  sup- 
posed recovery  from  the  effects  of  this  accident,  when  the  cose 
das  been  "  resijrned  to  the  natural  efforts  of  the  constitution,*' 
are  not  valid  examples  of  such  an  event:  for  that  it  does  not 
appear  certain  that  the  uterus  was  completely  ruptured;  or,  in 
other  words,  he  thinks  some  of  them  have  been  cases  of  original 
extra^uterin^  gestation,  and  others  of  rupture  of  the  rest  of  the 
uterus  whilst  its  peritoneal  covering  has  remained  entire,  or 
tijiat  the  fetus  has  not  really  passed  into  the  cavity  of  tbe  abdb- 
men,  but  been  enclosed  in  a  membranous  cyst  formed  by  tbe 
peritoneum.  We  think  it  proliable  that  Dr.  Dewees  is  correct 
ui  supposing  that  some  cases  have  been  instances  of  extra- 
uterine gestation,  in  wbiclithe  attendants  have  been  deceived 
by  the  occurrence  of  the  ordinary  pains,  like  labour-pains, 
about  the  usual  period  of  utero-gestation,  which  are  known  to 
occur  in  such  cases,  and  continue  for  several  hours,  as  we  had 
occasion  to  remark  in  some  late  Numbers  of  this  Journal.*  Dr. 
Dewees  notices  particularly  the  cases  said  to  have  been  in- 
stances of  recovery  when  the  fetus  has  escaped  from  the  uterus 
into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  suffered  to  remain  there, 
that  have  been  related  in  the  Journal  de  Medecine  for  I7S0, 
^nd  that  by  Dr.  SiMs.t  That  in  the  Journal  de  Medecine  is 
selected,  he  says,  as  *•  one  of  the  most  favourable  cases  we 
could  find  upon  record  for  the  above  opinion."  We  cannot 
transcribe  his  discussions  of  these  points ;  they  are  necessarily 
too  long  for  the  limits  of  our  Journal.  In  support  of  tbe  opi- 
nion that  the  peritoneal  coat  of  the  uterus  may  have  formed  a 
cyst  for  the  fetus  in  the  cases  alluded  to,  Dr.  Dewees  saj-s, 
**  We  have  Dr,  Ross's  third  case,  (Annals  of  Medicine,  vol.  lii. 
p.  306.  *  On  opening  the  abdomen  of  this  cadavre,*  says  Dr. 
Hoss,  <  it  was  found  under  the  ligamentum  latum  of  that  side, 
Xthe  left,)  an  arm  of  the  child  could  be  felt,  covered  only  by 
the  peritoneum.'  Here  then  is  demonstration  that  the  substance 
of  the  uterus  can  be  torn  without  doing  violence  to  its  perito- 
neal covering.*' 

Dr.  Dewees  will,  probably,  be  thought  to  have  formed  too 
exclusive  an  opinion  resnecting  the  instances  of  recovery  from 
the  immediate  effects  ot  tbe  accident,  when  the  case  has  been 
left  to  the  natural  efforts  of  the  constitution,  and  the  fragments 
of  the  fetus  have,  at  some  remote  subsequent  period,  been  eva- 
cuated through  the  abdominal  parietes.     It  must,  however,  be 

•  No.  248,  p.  345;  and  vol.  xli.  p.  514* 
t  M^dieal  FitcUf  ^.  ?oI.  v iii. 
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irery  difficult  to  prove  that,  io  any  of  these  or  sioiilar  cases,  the 
fetus  has  beein  really  in  the  abdominal  cavity, — ^that  is  to  say» 
not  enveloped  in  a  particular  cyst;  because  the  only  evidence 
that  is  valid  must  be  obtained  by  examinatioti  after  death ;  and, 
on  the  patient  surviving  for  any  considerable  period,  there  wiM^ 
in  all  proliability,  in  every  instance,  (as  we  observe  in  all 
analogous  cases,)  be  something  like  a  cyst  formed  around  it,  by 
means  of  thecoagulable  lymph  efiuised  daring  the  inflammatjon 
which  must  ensue  from  the  presence  of  such  a  foreign  body  in 
.  the  cavity  of  the  belly  ;  or  else  so  much  alteration  of  the  parts 
concerned  will  have  taken  place,  that  it  will  not  be  possible  to 
decide  whether  or  not  a  cyst  had  ever  existed.  Dr.  Dewees, 
however,  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  cyst  which  was  present 
in  the  case  related  by  Dr.  Sims,  was  not  formed  in  this  way, 
but  was  the  natural  peritoneum.  However,  admitting  these 
cases  to  be  instances  of  what  is  above  denied,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  near  so  many  of  tliem  can  be  cited,  as  there  can  of 
those  of  recovery  when  delivery  has  been  effected  by  art.  Wa 
have,  besides,  to  take  into  consideration  the  wretched  condition 
of  those  women  who  have  survived  the  immediate  effects  of  the 
rupture,  and  carried  about  with  them  a  fetus  undergoing  de. 
composition  in  the  abdomen.  Many,  indeed  most,  of  those, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  have  been  delivered,  have  subsequently 
enjoyed  good  health,  and  some  of  them  have  afterwards  borne 
living  children ;  as  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  cases  no* 
ticed  by  Dr.  Dewees,  in  a  passage  which  we  have  already 
transcribed. 

The  remarks  of  Dr.  Denman  on  this  subject  are  absolutely 
surprisiug ;  he  says,  there  was  no  instance  of  recovery  within 
his  Knowledge,  ^'  except  one,  which  was  doubtful,  of  either  of 
them  (mother  or  child)  being  preserved,"*  when  delivery  had 
been  effected  by  art.  This  remark  is  made  several  years  sub^ 
sequently  to  the  time  when  he  had  said,t  *<  Besides  some  few 
others,  of  which  I  have  been  informed,  or  which  are  recorded, 
a  case  has  occurred  to  my  very  worthy,  able,  and  experienced 
friend.  Dr.  Andrew  Douglass,  in  which  the  uterus  was  rup. 
tured:  he  turned  the  child,  the  patient  recovered,  and  had  af<f 
terwards  children.  If  no  other  case,"  he  continues,  <<  had 
ever  occurred,  I  apprehend  this  would  be  sufficient  authority  to 
render  it  in  future  the  indispensable  duty  of  every  practitioner 
to  act  in  a  similar  manner ;  and,  bad  as  the  chance  is  of  the 
patient,  to  be  strenuous  in  using  all  the  means  which  art  dic- 
tates to  extricate  her,  if  possible,  from  her  danger,  or  to  pre* 
serve  the  child." 

■  I   ■    .1^  ...  ■■  ■    II         ■■■■  win. 

*  Euay  on  the  Rupture  of  the  Uterue, 

t  In  hit  Introduction  to  Midwtfery,  irol.  ii.  p«  tl7. 
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Dr.  Deninan  may  be  readily  exoused  for  altering  liis  opinion 
respecting  the  practice  to  be  pursued  in  such  cases,  between  the 
time  of  the  publication  of  the  two  works  referred  to,  and  for 
being  ignorant  of  some  recorded  cases  of  recovery,  (if  not  in 
England,  in  other  countries,)  or  for  judging  differently  from 
most  other  men  respecting  their  validity ;  but  his  attempt  to 
throw  suspicion  on  the  case  of  his  ^<  worthy^  able,  and  expe^ 
rienced  friend  y  Dr.  Andrew  Douglassj^  is  not  too  harshly  de- 
signated by  Dr.  Dewees,  when  he  terms  it  **  disingenuous,*^ 
Dr.  Dewees  also,  very  properly,  says,  **  Why  the  case  of  Dr. 
Douglass  should  be  doubtful  in  the  year  18tO,  when  it  was  re- 
corded as  an  unequivocal  instance  of  recovery  in  1795,  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  tell :  it  looks  too  mhch  like  a  subterfuge  to 
avoid  the  force  which  the  fact  brings  with  it." 

Besides  the  preponderance,  at  least,  of  the  instances  of  reco« 
▼ery  when  delivery  has  been  effected  by  art.  Dr.  Dewees  shows 
that  the  women  who  have  been  thus  delivered .  have,  on  ai| 
average,  lived  longer  after  the  accident  than  those  who  have 
died  undelivered ;  and,  probably,  most  practitioners  may  .have 
been  disposed  to  say,  after  thus  using  their  best  efforts,  though 
unsuccessful,  for  their  patients,  with  Lamotte,  '^  Quelqu^  in- 
utile que  fQt  cet  accouchement,  nous  fumes  plus  contens  tous 
deux,  elle  d'etre  accouch6e,  parce  qu'elle  en  mourut  plus  tran- 
quillement,  et  moi  del'avoir  execute."* 

In  a  case  of  this  accident,  though  delivery  by  art  be  deter- 
mined on,  the  question,  in  what  way  delivery  is  to  be  effected, 
is  still  to  be  settled.  The  obvious  means  are,  turning  and  deli- 
very by  the  feet,  delivery  by  the  crotchet,  and  gastrotomy. 
The  choice  has  but  very  rarely  fell  on  the  last  method :  but,  in 
respect  to  this  point.  Dr.  Ramsbotbam  remarks — 

*'  As  the  number  of  women  who  have  ultimately  recovered  from  this 
accjdent  is  at  the  present  so  trifling,  and  as  the  occurrence  is  in  itself 
almost  necessarily  fatal  to  the  mother,  it  may  be  a  question  worthy 
the  consideration  of  the  profession,  whether  the  Cassarian  section, 
offering  a  mode  of  freeing  the  mother  from  the  child,  with  a  chance  of 
its  life,  ought  not  occasionally  to  be  substituted  for  the  perfori^tion  of 
the  head.  But,  in  determining  on  this  tremendous  expedient,:  wbich 
will  place  the  chance  of  recovery  to  the  mother  io  a  still  lower  «cale, 
we  ought  previously  to  ascertain,  if  not  to  a  certainty,  as  far  at  least 
as  probability  will  allow,  that  the  child  is  still  alive  under  the  breacli 
in  the  uterine  structure.  If  this  be  the  case,  such  a  length  of  time 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  pass  away  in  the  interval  as  can  be  sup^ 
posed  to  interfere  with  that  life/' 

•  The  French  practitioners,  subsequently  to  the  time  of  Lamotte,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  continent  geneially,  it  may  be  ripht  to  remark,  make  no  doubt  of  thii* 
propriety  of  mUi%  the  most  prompt  and  efficacious  measures  for  the  delivery  o4' 
the  fetus.  >      •  . 
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We  sBall  also  transcribe  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Dewees  on  this 
pbint,  as  he  supports  his  arguments  by  precise  references  to 
fects;  and  to  the  successful  cases  of  thi:*  operation  which  be 
fjotices,  we  ifiay  add  that  related  by  Baudeloque  {Reck, 
sur  Pop,  C^sar.  p.  58,)  and  that  noticed  in  a  late  volume  (xli. 
p.  514,)  of  this  Journal,  by  Dr.  Rossi. 

^^  Gastrotomy  and  the  CaesariaD  section  present  horrors  to  the  mind 
peculiarly  their  own;  nor  should  we  be  able  to  OTercome  the  appaN 
ling  sensations  they  produce,  if  we  were  not  induenced  by  paramount 
considerations*  To  save 'life  is  a  strong  motive  to  the  operation;  and 
to  be  snatched  from  death  is  a  powerful  inducement  to  submit  to  it* 
Where  this  is  the  only  resource,  the  case  should  be  fairly  and  candidly 
stated,  that  no  after  blame  may  attach  ;  and,  in  all  cases  of  such  ha- 
zard, responsibility  should  be  divided,  by  requesting  the  concurrence 
of  a  brother  practitioner,  where  time  too  precious  would  not  be  lost 
in  this  compliance.  It  has  been  called  a  *  horrible  expedient'  by  Dr. 
Douglass.*  It  is  so  confessedly ;  so  are  lithotomy  and  many  other 
operations :  but  this  is  not  to  be  the  test.  Its  utility  alone  ought  to 
detertnine  whether  it  should  b&  considered  as  a  resource  of  our  art».or 
be  for  ever  proscribed :  for  we  are  by  no  means  satisQed  with  Dr, 
Douglass's  reasoning  upon  this  subject.  He  asks,  Mf  a  rupture  of  the 
tttefftts  is  of  itself  an  injury  so  generally  fatal,  wliat  is  the  patient  likely 
to  ^ain  by  combining  the  dan^g^rs  of  such  an  accident  with  those  of  a^ 
penetrating  wound  which  will  expose  the  abdominal  viscera  Vf  Dr.  £>• 
appears  to  have  forgotten,  that  there  was  already  'a  penetratin|r 
wound'  whichr< exposed'  the  abdominal  viscera;  and  that  an  additional 
one  through  the  integuments  would  scarcely  enhance  the  risk,  sincQ 
we  know  that  wounds  of  this  kind  are  not  necessarily  mortaK| 

**  Besides^  what  would  Dr.  D.  have  us  do  in  those  cases  where  there 
18  no  possible  alternative  (as  where  the  pelvis  is  much  deformed,)  but 
this  operation  ?  for  it  is  only  in  cases'  similar  to  these  that  the  opera, 
tion  is  recommended.  The  woman  can  but  die  after  the  operation ; 
and  this  she  certainly  will. do  if  it  be  not  had  recourse  to  :  and  what, 
practitioner  would  not  prefer  an  alternative  that  may  succeed,  though 
hazardous,  to  the  abaodonment  of  a  patient  to  the  uorestrained  coi^e. 
quences  of  disease  ? 

**  That  it  has  been  successfully  employed,  we  are  not  at  liberty  to 
doubt ;  nor  is  there  any  testimony  that  it  has  been  either  wantonly  em. 

•  EsMy,  p.  !iU  t  Ih. 

t  '*  We  find  tliree  higbljunteresting  case«  of  the  extirpation  of  the  ovaria,  in 
which  there  was  a  speedy  restoration  to  health,  although  the  wounds  throagh  the 
tegiiiuentM  of  the  abdomen  were  extensive,  and  its  cavity  a  long  time  exposed  to 
tlie  air.  In  neither  oV  these  cases  did  any  lui toward  symptom  arise;  though  in 
the  first  case  the  tumor  was  so  large  as  to  contaio  fifteen  pounds  *  of  a  dirty  gin. 
tinons-looking  substance/  an<l  the  sac  which  contained  it,  after  being  extirpated, 
*  weigiied  seven  pounds  and  one  half.  In  the  second,  notwithstanding  every  rare 
was  taken  to  prevent  it,  a  quart  of  blood  was  spread  anions;  the  intestines ;  yet  no 
nnplfasant  symptouis  are  said  to  have  arisen.  In  the  third,  a  diseased  ovarium 
was  taken  out,  which  weighed  six  poaudii;  yet  the  patient,  recovered  '  in  tWQ 
weeks.'— Dr.  M*Dow«ll'!I  Cases,  EeUctk  Rep,  vol.  vii.  p.  24?. 
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plojed.  Of  tliat  it  hat  added  new  sofferings  or  nofr  dangers  to  ifte  a1« 
veady  a1most.certaiDly  fatal  disease  for  which  it  is  proposed  as  a  remedy. 
We  shall  add  the  e? idence  we  are  in  possession  of,  that  it  has  been 
tnccessfully  performed,  ai^l  from  it  allow  every  one  to  draw  his  own 
conclusions  as  to  its  advantages.  As  regards  onrselves,  we  have  no 
kesitation  in  believing  that  it  is  exclusively  indicated  in  several  combi- 
nations of  ruptured  uterus.  Mons.  Thibaut  des  Bois,  a  surgeon  of 
Mans,  has  giren  an  account  of  this  operatbn  having  been  successfully 
performed  on  a  woman  several  hours  after  the  accident,  though  too 
late  to  benefit  the  child.  He  adds,  '  that  the  woman  suffered  scarcely 
more  than  from  the  consequences  of  a  common  labour.'*  M.  Lassusf 
quotes  a  history  of  this  operation  having  been  twice  performed  with 
entire  success  on  the  same  woman." 

Dr.  Ramsbotham  says,  **  In  all  cases  there  is  a  narrowness,  if 
not  an  absolute  deformity  of  the  pelvis,  so  that  perforation  of 
the  head  becomes,  too  commonly,  indispensably  necessary  to 
the  delivery."  This  remark  is  certainly,  not  universally  appli- 
cable :  it  is  probable  it  is  not  to  the  cases  where  women  bavo 
borne  living  children  subsequently,  (at  leasts  and  perhaps  to 
several  of  the  others ;)  and  it  is  certain  tliat  it  is  not  to  the  case 
which  occurred  to  the  observation  of  Dr,  Dewees,  already  do^ 
ticed,  where  there  was  •*  neither  *  deformity  of  pelvis,'  •  ex^ 
Ostosis,*  nor  unusual  *  sharpness  of  the  linia  iliopectonea;'  w^ 
'tumor,'  'schirrous  induration,'  nor  *  cartilaginous  condition 
of  the  OS  uteri.'  "  In  continuation  from  the  passage  last  tran* 
scribed  from  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Ramsbotham,  we  find  him  say, 
'*  If  the  presenting  part  of  the  child  have  retreated  from  the  si- 
tuation which  it  had  previously  occupied,  so  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  child  has  escaped  into  the  abdominal  cavity, 
aelivery  must  be  effected  by  the  introduction  of  the  band,  and 
extraction  by  the  feet." 

i<wni        I  '■  ■    ..  ■        I    ..      —  ■      ■■         I     II       I  ■  I  ■■      ■   i^...    I  I  n.    I        t  I  n^ 

*  Journal  de  Med,  for  ir68. 
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[In  coutinuation  from  page  432.] 

WE  have  passed  over  the  preceding  chapter  more  rapidly  than  we' 
should  have  done»  probably,  bad  we  not  been  desirous  to  devote 
the  extent  of  space  we  have  yet  to  appropriate  to  our  account  of  this 
*  work^  to  that  on  the  general  treatment  of  ifTitations;  and  we  enter  on 
this  subject  with  the  more  zeal,  from  a  considerable  proportion  of  Eng. 
lish  medical  men-rjudging  from  the  works  of  the  older  writers,  or  the 
incorrect  accounts  of  superficial  observers,  ignorant  of  the  principles 
which  direct  their  conduct, — having  erroneous  notions  of  the  merit  of 
the  practice  of  the  French  physicians,  which  they  are  pleased  to  re- 
gard with  ridicule  or  contempt.  Let  us  see  whether  Mr.  Begin^s 
account  of  the  therapeutic  principles  of  the  more  enlightened  p^rt  of 
them  does  not  present  matters  which  might  be  considered,  more  advan- 
tageously, with  somewhat  different  sentiments. 

The  first  questions  which  preseiit  themselves  wben  we  endeavoui'^^ 
determine  what  should  be  the  conduct  of  the-  physician  in  the  treat- 
ment of  diseases,  are  these: — Is  it,  in  general,  more  advantageous 
than  injurious  to  the  patient  to  leave  to  nature  the  care  of  his  cure? 
And,  if  this  conduct  be  favourable  in  certain  cases,  and  the  contrary 
in  others,  what  are  the  diseases  which  the  physician  should  always 
combat ;  and  in  what  circumstances  should  he  abandon  them  to  their 
natural  course  ? 

The  partizans  of  the  ^^  medicine  expectante**  have  adopted  the 
principle  that,  in  acute  diseases,  nature  is  disposed  to  a  regular  course, 
the  issue  of  which  is  almost  always  more  advantageous,  in  its  results, 
than  that  of  the  violent  methods  of  those  physicians  who  would  take 
into  their  hands  the  direction  of  the  progress  of  the  malady.  Apo. 
plexies,  intermittent  fevers  of  a  very  bad  type,  and  some  other  very 
severe  affections,  have  alone  appeared  to  them  to  be  beyond  the  re- 
storative powers  inherent  with  living  bodies.  Chronic  diseases,  on 
the  contrary,  although  submitted  to  the  same  regulartive  principle  of 
the  organic  movements,  have  almost  always  been  considered  to  be 
above  the  efforts  of  ibis  power  ;  and  it  has  been  said  that  they,  most 
frequently,  claim  the  active  interference  of  the  physician. 

It  has  been  obscivcd,  by  those  same  persons,-  that  the  termination 
NO.  e(J8.  3  u 
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of  Tiolent  distmrbaDcas  of  the -f nnctioiw  if  often  aecompaniecl  witb  a 
sadden  and  intemperate  re-e^tatilishlkiiftnt  df  tlfe  B6dretion9»  and  the 
eTacuation  of  a  more  or  less  considerable  quantity  of  fluids.  They 
have  given  to  this  remarkable  phenomenon  the  name  of  crisis  ;  and, 
generalizing  the  cases  in  which  they  have  observed  these  crises  to  be 
followed  by  the  prompt  restoration  of  health,  they  have  pretended 
that  the  physician  should  attempt  to  do  no  more  than  to  combat 
symptoms  of  too  great  violence,  to  prepare  and  favour,  or  give  rise 
to,  the  critical  movements. 

The  suspension  of  th^  secretions,  the  boraing  heat  and  dryness  of 
the  sicin,  the  thirst  which  torments  the  patient,  the  smallness  in  qoan. 
tity  and  turbid  state  of  the  urine,  are,  in  acute  fevers,  so  maay 
phenomena  dependant  on  the  irritation  which  is  the  source  of  the  ge. 
neral  disease,  if  this  primary  irritation  suddenly  ceases,  either  by 
the  spontaneous  actions  of  the  economy,  or  by  the  effects  of  certain 
medicines,  it  is  a  natural  consequence  that  the'secondary  phenomena 
t^hich  they  have  produced  should  cease  at  the  same  time.  We  ob. 
ie^ve  then  that  the  secretions  are  suddenly  re-established,  and  with  a 
degree  of  energy  more  considerable  in  proportion  as  they  have  been 
teore  completely  arrested,  and  as  the  organs  which  are  charged  with 
theirelaboration  have  been  in  a  state  of  more  Intense  sympathetic 
Irritation.  If  we  ezamitie  the  patient  at  the  time  the  crisis  is  about 
to  take  place,  we  find  that  the  irritation  of  the  organ  primarily  af. 
fected  is  becoming  less  severe,  and  that  there  is  substituted  an  excite- 
nient  of  the  secretory  organs,  the  intensity  of  which  Increases  In 
proportion  as  the  other  diminishes;  It  seeihs  prcibable,  then,  that  U 
is  not  because  the  <^  crisis*'  appears  that  the  malady'is  allet lated  ;  it 
is  because  the  irritation  of  the  parts  primarily  affected  has  subsided, 
that  the  secretions  are  re-established :  the  critical  phenomena  are  the 
'VefcuTts,  ancl  not  (he  causes,  of  the  cessation  of  the  disturbance  excited 
by  the  inii&mmation  of  the  viscera. 

These  different  views  have  giv^n  rise  to  two  different  modes  of  me* 
'dfcal  treatment :  that  in  which  the  critical  efforts  are  regarded  as  the 
cfause  of  the  disappearance  of  the  primary  disease,  has  led  to  the 
adoption  of  the  "  medecine  expectanie ;"  that  in  which  they  are  con- 
sidered as  results  of  its  cessation,  to  the  practice  which  will  be 
described  after  we  have  shown  somewhat  more  particularly  the  indi- 
cations to  which  it  is  referable. 

Many  phenomena  which  authors  have  not  considered  as  appertain. 
ing  to  crises,  should  however  be  allied  with  them,  since  they  depend 
on  th^same  vital  laws,  and  lead  to  analogous  effects,  though  the  final 
results  are  sometimes  different.  We  have  seen,  for  eiample,  that, 
when  an  organ  is  irritated,  the  parts  more  intimately  related  with  it  by 
sympathy  participate  with  its  irritation.  Now  it  happens,  very  often, 
that  this  secondary  irriiation  substitutes  the  primary,  and  thus  termi- 
nates the  original  disease,  it  is  in  this  way  that  cutaneous  eruptions, 
boils,  erysipelas,  and  many  other  affections,  which  succeed  to  gastri- 
tis, coincide  with  the  disappearance  of  the  latter  disease  after  having 
been  eicited  by  it.  It  is  by  the  same  laws,  however,  that  other 
diseases  originate  which  are  sometimes  more  severe  and  dangerous  than 
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t|i9  original  one.  Thaa,  in  children^  th&  br^in^  sjrmpaUietic^Iljc  ex- 
cite4  bjr  irritation  of  the  stomach  and  intestiti^s,  becomes  in  a  fenr  da^ys 
the  principal  seat  of  disease,  which  will  probably  be  more  readiry  fajaj 
Man  the  gastric  disorder.  Sometimes  the  primary  disease  accompanies 
the  secondary  aflfectioo ;  and,  in  this  case,  the  latter  frequently  sccins 
to  agK^afate,  rather  than  to  alleviate,  the  forrrier. 

It  has  been  generally  observed,  that  the  organ  which  predominate^ 
in  the  economy,  and  which  characterizes  the  special  idiosyncracy  o^ 
ihe  subject,  becomes  almost  always  the  seat  of  the  secondary  diseases 
which  substitute  the  primary;  or  any  other  part  which  has  been  fre- 
quently much  excited,  and  thus  become  the  most  irritable  point  in  the 
body,  will  become  the  seat  of  the  siibsitituted  ali'ectipn*  The  physi- 
cian may,  then,  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  be  able  to  determine 
the  organ  in  which  the  secondary  disorder  will  appear. 

Substitutions  of  irritation  analogous  to  those  we  have  seen  take 
plac^  from  the  internal  organs  to  the  external  parts,  will  also  bQ 
effected  between  the  latter  and  the  former.  This  phe;npmenon,  al. 
though  it  occura  in  an  inverse  direction  to  that  above  considered,  is 
nevertheless  a  consequence  of  the  same  principle,  and  is  effected  by  the 
fame  mechanism*  It  is  thus  that,  on  the  skin  being  the  seat  of  ii-rita-* 
tioo,  this  affection  may  disappear  suddenly,  and  the  mucou?  mem* 
brfn^f  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  or  pf  the  lungs,  ^iU  become  the 
seat  of  more  or  less  violent  irritation.  A  man  is  attacked  with  irrita- 
tion in  one  or  more  of  his  joints :  the  digestive  organs  are  then  sym- 
pathetically affected ;  the  pain  iii  this  seat  is  soon^  or  immediately. 
followed  by  the  ceatatipn  of  the  primary  disease,  and  a  gastro.enteritis 
succeeds  to  it.  It  is  not  then  said  that  gastritis  is  the  crisis  of  gout, 
and  yet,  for  the  sake  of  congruity,  it  should  be  said ;  Mnce,  in  the 
fuse  where  gout  succeeds  to  gastritis,  it  is  pretended  that  the  affection 
of  the  joints  is  the  crisis  of  that  of  the  stomach.  In  many  instances, 
eutaneouB  diseases  provoke  internal  inflammations,  and  disappear  only 
on  leaving  behind  them  very  serious  maladies.  Here  the  spontanedus 
efforts  of  the  economy,  far  from  being  favourable  to  the  patient,  are 
evidently  the  contrary,  and  these  effects  of  the  vis  medicairix  naturae 
are  even  frequently  fatal. 

An  important  fact  to  be  observed  in  the  history  of  crises,  is  that,  as 
the  irritation  is  more  acute,  so  is  its  disappearance  more  rapid :  the 
more  vigorous  the  patient,  too,  the  more  apparent  are  the  critical 
phenomena,  and  generally  more  prompt  in  producing  their  proper 
results,  whether  they  be  for  good  or  evil. 

When  irritation  is  developed,  it  is  certain  that,  in  submission  to  the 
organic  movements,  it  tends  to  a  termination  after  a  longer  or  shorter 
period.  Now,  this  termination  may  happen  either  only  after  a  very 
Jong  and  almost  indefinite  periods  or  by  the  death  of  the  patient,  or 
with  the  re^establishment  of  health,  which  is  operated  with  or  without 
a  crim.  Let  the  patient  be  cured,  that  is  the  object  of  the  physician; 
and,  in  order  that  the  medical  art  may  be  as  beneficial  as  it  is  qualified 
to  be,  let  the  disease  be  removed  a9  promptly  as  possible.  Whilst  it 
foists,  the  patient  suffers,  and  he  is  submitted  to  all  the  hazards  wMcli 
HCfopipany  its  presence,  and  the  possibility  of  its  exasperation.     It  is 
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perfecdj  indifferent  (o  the  indi?idual  who  is  cpred  of  a  fe?ere  disease, 
whether  he  has  had  a  crisis  or  not.  Besides  this,  the  expected  crisis, 
the  precursors  of  which  are  watched  with  so  much  solicitude,  is  of  tea 
wanting,  when  the  disease  is  left  to  the  spontaneous  efforts  of  the 
sjstem/  or  it  is  operated  by  a  secondary  irritation  which  is  more  dan- 
gerous  than  the  primary ;  and,  whilst  we  are  observing  the  progress  of 
the  disease  through  its  long  course,  unforeseen  accidents  may  destroy 
the  patient,  or  the  irritation  may  becoR^e  more  obstinate  and  pass  idIo 
a  chronic  form ;  or  a  secondary  affection  arbes  without  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  primary,  and  then  we  hare  two  diseases  to  treat  instead 
of  one. 

.  The  foregoing  remarks,'  (although  they  are  but  slight  hints  of  what 
might  be  said  on  this  subject),  with  the  consideration  that  it  is  in  the 
power  of  medicine  to  effect  the  desired  object,  seem  to  establish  the 
axiom  of  the  propriety  of  combatting  irritations  wherever  they  may 
be  seated.  This  point  being  settled,  it  remains  for  us  to  consider  the 
methods  which  are  the  most  appropriate  for  the  treatment  of  the  dis- 
eases under  consideration.  The  methods  generally  adopted  consist  in 
—1^.  The  application  of  general  antiphlogistic  measures  and  ^ocal 
blood.letting ;  2^.  The  application  of  irritants  to  parts  remote  from 
the  seat  of  the  disease,  in  order  to  elidt  the  irritation  from  the  latter; 
3^.  The  topical  application  of  stimulants  to  the  part  itself  which  is  the 
seat  of  irritation.  The  second  of  these  methods  is  founded  oti  indica- 
tions derived  from  the  views  of  the  spontaneous  efforts  of  the  economy 
that  were  above  exposed :  but  let  us  examine  each  of  the  three  in  a 
particular  manner,  in  order  to  determine  its  relative  value  to  the  rest, 
and  the  cases  to  which  it  is  most  properly  applicable. 

The  first  is,  in  general,  the  most  efficacious,  and  that  which  is  at. 
tended  with  the  least  inconvenience  to  the  patient;  and  it  is  that  which 
should  be  employed,  for  the  mOst  part,  in  the  early  stages  of  irrita. 
tions.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  it  maybe  applied 
without  discrimination,  or  without  some  modifications  on  particular 
occasions.  When  the  irritation  is  very  intense,  and  the  pain  attending 
it  suspends,  almost  completely,  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system  on 
other  organs ;  and  the  heart,  hardly  able  to  contract,  propels  but  a 
very  small  quantity  of  blood  into  the  arteries,  it  would  be  imprudent 
to  effect  at  once  copious  sanguineous  depletion :  such  depictions  have, 
pot  unfrequently,  produced  immediate  death.  The  physician  should 
then  prescribe  the  application  of  leeches,  and  these  in  some  instances 
phould  be  only  few  in  number :  be  will  observe  their  effects,  and,  if 
the  pulse  become  developed,  he  will  then  revert  to  this  means  in  a  less 
restricted  manner.  It  is  not  a  rare  thing  to  see-  patients,  thus  roused 
from  the  most  profound  oppression  and  extreme  debility,  present 
symptoms  of  excitement  sufficiently  violent  to  indicate  general  blood- 
letting ;  whilst,  a  few  hours  previously,  they  would,  probably,  have 
borne  hardly  a  dozen  leeches.  In  the  contrary  case,  that  is  to  skj^ 
when  local  blood-letting,  although  moderate  in  extent,  instead  of 
leading  to  an  increase  of  fulness  and  strength  of  the  pulse,  is  followed 
py  contrary  circumstances,  and  the  debility  is  increased,  the  indica- 
tion is  evident:  sanguineous  evacuations  must  then  be  abandoned,  and 
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reTulsWes,  that  is,  counter .trntants,  should  be  resorted  to,  in  order 
to  elicit  to  the  external  parts  the  vitftl  actions  concentrated  in  the  in. 
ternal  organs. 

'  In  subjects  which  present  the  phenomena  t)f  excitement  of  the  san. 
guineous  system  to  a  high  degree,  it  is  easy  to  determine  the  conduct 
which  It  is  proper  to  adopt :  general  and  local  blood-lettings,  spare 
diet/ and  cool  drinks,  are  Indispensable,  and  their  salutary  effect  Is 
assured.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a  state  of  extreme  plethora  fet- 
ters the  organic  moYements,  and  produces  a  state  of  debility  that  is 
merely  apparent:  some  little  acnf^ness  is  often  necessary  in  order  t« 
discern  this  condition ;  and  it  requites,  more  imperiously  than  the 
preceding  one,  abundant  emissions  of  bloody  and  the  antipbldgistlc 
diet  to  the  most  rigorous  extent.  The  subjects  of  this  condition  pre- 
sent^ generally,  a  very  large  chest,  a  deep-red  colour  of  the  surface  of 
the  body,  especially  in  the  face ;  the  features  of  the  countenance  are 
unusually  large;  and  there  is  a  certain  embarrassment  In  their  voice 
and  respiration  which  indicates  that  the  chest  is  surcharged  with 
blood. 

In  cases  where  Irritations  occur  in  subjects  previously  shaken  by 
disease^f  exhausted  by  previous  excitement,  and  emaciated  by  chagrin 
or  a  penurious  and  unwholesome  diet,  the  state  of  the  patient  is  often 
sufficiently  embarrassing  to  perplex  the  most  sagacious  practitioner. 
We  must  take  care  here  not  to  evacuate,  by  general  blood-lettings^ 
the  small  quantity  of  blood  which  is  present  in  the  external  veins« 
By  depriving  remote  parts  of  the  fluid  which  excites  them,  we  should 
augment  the  relative  predominance  of  the  irritated  organ;  foritwOuM 
participate  but  very  little  in  the  effects  of  the  depletion.  Concentra. 
tion  of  the  vital  actions  is,  moreover,  operated  with  much  greater 
facility  In  enfeebled  subjects  than  in  others ;  and  it  is  more  difficult  to 
destroy  their  irritations  by  remote  bleedings,  because  the  irritated 
organs  retain  their  undue  proportion  of  blood  with  more  tenacity.  It 
is  necessary,  then,  to  apply  our  remedies  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
eeat  of  the  disease:  it  would  even  be  desirable  that  we  should  Imme- 
diately, without  augmenting  the  irritation,  subtract  blood  from  the 
part  affected ;  but  this  is  not  in  our  power  in  affections  of  the  internal 
organs,  and  we  must  be  content  with  operating  on  the  part  of  the 
capillary  system  that  is  most  intimately  allied  with  them« 
'  In  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membranes,  it  is  the  capil- 
lary system  of  the  skin  which  is  most  intimately  related  with  the  parts 
in  question,  and  it  Is,  consequently,  on  this  part  that  leeches  should 
be  applied;  but,  in  acting  thus,  we  might  deprive  the  system  of  so 
considerable  a  quantity  of  blood,  in  regar-d  to  the  condition  of  the 
patient,  that  death  ensues  as  a  consequence  of  it*  Whcn^  then,  ttko 
relief  of  the  local  disease  is  not  equivalent  to  the  general  debility  pr€>« 
duced  by  the  blood-letting,  the  effect  of  this  measure  is  disadvantage- 
ous. In  such  cases,  it  is  more  proper  to  have  recourse  to  irritants  o« 
exterior  and  remote  parts. 

The  propriety  of  blood-letting,  In  general,  is  here  the  more  tn- 
sisCed  on,  because  the  blood,  although  it  is  elicited  to  the  part  effected 
fhiefly  by  tlie  excitement  of  the  nerved  and  vessels  of.  this  part,  is 
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kself  a  powerful  cause  of  cxcitemeot^  ivhicbit  is  desirabJe  to  obTivte^ 
We  koo^  that  the  blood  is  more  abufidaot  la  a  gUea  part  aa  the  tw 
tfkXiif  of  this  part  is  more  acUfe ;  and  that,  od  compresain^;  thQ 
arleriet^  tunniog  to  U^  without  totalljr  arresting  the  eirculatioo^  we 
weakea  (he  sensihilitjr  with  which  it  is  endowed  ;  or,  in  other  woxdai, 
by  dimiiiishiog  the  quantity  of  blood  which  flows  through  a  cerfcaio 
tciturt^we  reader  the  vital  actions  of  this  teature  less  eiie? getic.  1( 
we  prereot*  for  some  time,  the  afflux  of  blood  to  ao  irritated  orfao^ 
the  eicitement  of  it  ceases.  It  is  thus  that  compcet»sioQ,  metbodicallx 
allied,  opposes  the  iaflammatioo  ^f  parts  after  strains^  and  r^movea 
iniaoimatioB  of  stractures  that  can  be  duly  submitted  to  its  ipUiience, 
Tbete  are  persons  in  whom  irritations  are  so  obstinate^  and-  so  t&r 
Micioiialy  ixed  in  the  parts  affected,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
destrojF  the  morbid  action,  although  we  employ  general  and  local 
bloodJettiogs,  emollient  applications,  and  the  antiphlogistic  regimen, 
to  the  ntmost  extent.  Indeed,  in  proportion  as  we  go  on  practising 
blood-letting  In  such  ^ne»^  the  patient  l>ecome&  enfeebled,  whilst  the 
irritation  seems  tb  become  more  and  more  obstinate:  saoguineona 
aTacoations  would  produce  death  rather  than  the  removal,  of  the  in* 
iammation.  If  we  persist  in  the  use  of  them,  Ih^  patient  becomea 
emaciated,  sinks  with  astonishing  rapidity,  and  arrives  9,i  a  state  of 
extreme  marasmus,  without  the  inflammation  having  been  dissipated. 
It  is  advisable^  as  soon  aa  we  perceive  thia  disposition  in  the  case,  to 
lefrain  from  further  depletions  to  much  extest.  The  first  period  of 
ibe  disease,  that  in  which  it  is  possible  to  remove  suddenly  the  irrit^ 
Hon,  being  passed^  the  disease  will  run  its  ooufse,  and  the  functiooa 
will  be  for  a  long  time  disturbed.  The  strengib  of  the  patient  should 
bere  be  carefully  managed ;  we  should  gain  nothing  by  depressing  it 
loo  much  or  too  rapidly :  we  must  give  revnlsive  measures  with  the 
administration  of  sedatives  internally,  and  have  recourse  to  th^  applt^ 
cation  of  leeches  occasionally,  as  the  intensity  of  the  symptoms  majr 
vender  them  necessary. 

.  A  condition  necessary  in  all  cases,  in  order  that  irritations  may  be 
iuccessfully  treated,  is  the  absolute  rest  of  the  irritated  part.  Ooir 
physiology  shows  us  that  the  exercise  of  the  functions  is  a  powerful 
cause  of  stimulation  for  the  organs  which  execute  them:  the  actions 
performed  by  a  given  part  cannot  take  place  without  the  blood  being 
elicited  into  its  capillary  system,  and  the  nervous  powers  being  ex- 
cited. It  is  incontestible  that  inflammation  must  be.  exasperated  by 
a  cause  which  is  followed  by  such  results.  Irritations  of  the  internal 
organs,  the  progress  of  which  is  the  most  rapid,  and  which  lead  to  the 
most  serious  consequences,  especially  require  a  state  of  repose  of  the 
affected  organs.  It  is  hence  that  silence  and  inaction  of  the  body  arc 
so  necessary  for  the  cqre  of  pneumonia  and  pleurisy,  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  general  bleedings  act  beneficially  in  the  former  of  these 
diseases,  not  only  by  depletion  of  the  vessels,  but  also  by  diminishing 
the  mass  of  fluid  the  lungs  have  to  elaborate  ;  and  thus  they  favour 
the  repose  we  endeavour  to  give  to  those  organs :  and  if  very  violent 
inflammation  of  the  lungs  constitutes,  frequently,  so  obstinate  a  disease 
tliat  it  is  not  possible  to  remove  it  suddoDly  by  means  of  blood.lettip^ 
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'vttoine  otlier  hiflainiiMltiMis  ttiay*  it  dependfly  ptobablir,  on  oulr  Aot 
•being  able  to  etfect  a  .oompkite  aospensaon  of  the  functions  tif  tin 
^orgaoy  tlie  rexereite  of  wihloh  constantly  tends  to  preserfe  tht  eioit*- 
Bent  of  its  tissue.  In  irritations  of  tiie  digestive  organs,  we  can,  fajr 
^withholding  tlie  adninistration  of  alimentary  substances,  produce  « 
suspension  of  their  proper  functions;  and  the  success  of  our  treat- 
.meot  will  commonly  be  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  strictness  with 
*which  this  privation  of  food  is  insisted  on* 

The  second  method,  or  that  constituted  of  revulsiTe  measures,  nufr 
.often  be  advantageously  joined  with  the  direct  antiphlogistic  means, 
when  abstraction  of  blood  has  not  been  at  once  successful;  but  it 
is  necessary  to  select  with  caution  the  period. at  which  these  measntts 
are  employed.  If  they  arciresorted  to  in  a  precipitate  manner,  tlkoy 
•may  give  new  activity  to  the  original  irritation,  augment,  in  cases  ii 
^astro*enteritis,  the  arid  heat  of  the  skin,  the  frequency  of  tbepulse, 
:the  dryness  of  the  tongue,  and  the  thirst,  and  render  necessary  further 
tsanguineous  evacuations. 

it  will  be  generally  found  that,  whenever  a  remote  irritation  does 
4iot  cause  a  cessation  of  the  primary  irritation,  it  increases,  sympaih** 
:ticatiy,  the  violence  of  the  latter ;  or,  in  the  words  of  an  £ngiiih 
.author,  whose  therapeutical  disqtiisition  constitutes  one  of  the  moat 
Interesting  and  valuable  productions  in  medical  literature,  the  irritation 
»we  produce  in  this  case,  instead  of  imitating  the  substituted,,  exempll- 
-fies  the  extended,  disease^  .Sa  that,  whenever  we  judge  it  proper  So 
'bave  recourse  to  external  irritants,  we  should  use  them  in  ao  energetic 
'manner,  and  let  their  application  coincide  with  that  of  antiphlogistic 
rmeans  ;  %o  that  sedatives  and  refrigerants  may  be  applied  to  the  organ 
luffering  the  irritation^  lat  the  sane  time  that  the  counter4rrt4ants  an 
•placed  on  remote  parts.  By  acting  thus  we  nay  avoid  the  evils  wbidi 
are  otherwise  baVRrded  by  the  use  of  means- of  the  revidsiTe  kind. 

The  skin  is  the  organ  to  which  counter-irritants  are  most  commoolf 
applied':  its  exquisite  sensibility,  and  the  little  danger  attendant  on 
Irritations  of  It  to  a  moderate  extent,  are  the  chief  reasons  for  tJbSk 
4shoice;  but  IMs  not  the  only  tissue  on  which  those  remedies  may  be 
auccessfully  applied*  They  may,  indeed,  be  administered  internally, 
-in  cases  where  :the  intestinal  eanal  is  not  the  seat  of  irrilatlon;  and, 
■when  thns  employed,  they  act  beneficially  in  proportion  to  the  sensi. 
tbility  of  the :mucous< tissue  on  which  they  are  placed. 

Although  it  is  almost  indifferent  what  species  of  stimulant «be  ap- 
•plied  externally,«^the  principal  object  of  consideration  being  the 
diversity  of  the  energy  of  the  substance  employed,-— it  is  of  the  higli^ 
est  importance  that  a  judicious  cboieeshouki  be  made  in  the  substanoaa 
with  which  we  irritate  the  intestinal  tube.  The  membrane  which  Hoes 
this  organ  possesses  a  sensibility  which  develops  such  very  different, 
and  frequently  opposite,  results,  according  to  diversities  in  the  mat- 
ters placed  in  contact  with  it,  that  the  most  dissimilar  consequences 
often  ensue  from  stimulation  effected  by  bitter,  aromatic,  alcoholic, 
and  purgative,  substances.  Another  circumstance  which  should  con* 
tribute  to  render  the  practitioner  careful  in  his  selection  of  means  of 
tUs  kind,  Is  this,  that  the  substances  employed  may  be  absorbed  and 
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carried  into  tlie  general  circQlation  of  tlie  fluids,  and  thos  cause  various 
irritations  in  the  system,  more  or  less  generally.    Those  substances 
ahould  ordinarily  be  preferred  that  irritate  the  intestinal  tube  withont 
acting  with  violence  on  the  sanguineous  system  :  amongst  the  matters 
of  this  class,  purgatives  hold  the  first  rank.     Besides  the  irritation 
they  oppose  to  that  we  wish  to  remove,  they  excite,  in  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  intestines,  a  very  considerable  organic  movement, 
the  object  of  which  is  the  secretion  of  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of 
jnucous  matter.    This  process  requires  the  afflux  of  an  inordinate 
quantity  of  blood  ;  it  sets  into  vigorous  action  the  nerrous  faculties  of 
the  abdominal  organs ;  and,  when  it  is  entertained  for  a  considerable 
|>eriod,  it  is  but  rarely  that  nature  does  not  abandon,  sooner  or  later,, 
the  morbid  operations  it  was  carrying  on  in  remote  parts.     There  is 
also  another  advantage  derived  from  the  use  of  purgatives,  when  ju- 
diciously employed,  which  is  the  separation  of  a  more  or  less  consi. 
derable  quantity  of  the  fluids  from  the  general  mass;  an  effect  whiclt 
produces  a  degree  of  debility  often  equally  beneficial  with  that  whicli 
follows  evacuations  by  blood.lettiog,  whilst  its  duration  is  less  per- 
manent*   Some  choice  is  necessary  in  the  species  of  purgatives  emu. 
ployed  ;  the  milder  sort  being  generally  preferable  for  patients  of  the 
.sanguineous  temperament;  whilst  the  more  active,  and  even  drastic,, 
are  often  most  beneficial  in  persons  of  an  indolent  or  phlegmatic  con- 
stitution.    Bitter  medicines  are  preferable  to  purgatives  in  scrofulous- 
subjects,  and  during  chronic  and  indolent  inflammations  of  the  lymph- 
-atic  system.     Besides  the  irritative  action  they  exert  on  the  mucouto 
:jneinbrane,  they  excite  the  sanguineous  system,  and  restore  to  it  the 
-predominance  it  should    preserve  over  the  lymphatic  vessels.    We 
•obtain  here,  then,  a  local  revulsive  effect,  by  the  irritation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  small  intestines  ;  and  a  general 
revulsive  effect,  which  consists  in  eliciting  the  vital  actions  to  another 
order  of  vessels  than  that  which  is  the  seat  of  disease. 
•In  addition  to  what  has  been  said  respecting  the  use  of  counter- 
irritants  on  the  skin,  it  should  be  remarked  that  it  b  not  a  matter  of 
indifference  whether  they  are  placed  near  to,  or  remote  from,  the  part 
which  is  the  seat  of  the  disease.     Whilst  the  irritation  is  very  acute^ 
we  should  apply  the  irritating  topics  to  distant  parts  :  it  is  in  confor- 
mity with  this  precept  that  vesicatories  are  succ^sfully  placed  on  the 
lower  extremities  in  acute  gastro-enteritis ;  the  feet,  knees,  and  even 
•the  elbows,  may  be  especially  surrounded  with  rubefacient  sinapisms, 
or  vesicatories,  in  this  case.     Irritations  about  the  large  jointa  is  pfe. 
ferred,  because  these  parts  are  known  to  bo  related  with  the  mucous 
membranes  of  the  digestive  organs  by  a  particular  sympathy,  and  that 
excitement  of  them  exerts  a  more  direct  and  powerful  effect  on  those 
.organs  than  excitement  of  most  other  parts.     In  proportion  as  the 
irritation  has  been  prolonged,  it.  is  advantageous  to  approach  the 
countcr.irritation  towards  tlie  seat  of  the  former  affection;,  and,  when 
.this  is  of  a  chronic  kind,  the  use  of  the  remedial -measure  should  not 
be  suspended  until  the  disease  has  entirety  disappeared.. 

Tile  revulsive  measures-are  not   constituted  sdlcly  of  the  use  of 
topics  which  excite  irritation  of  surfaces;   there  arc  various  other 
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mcaiarek  which  pr6d«ce  somei^hat  aiiali>gobi  cooBequebces^  Thus, 
exercise  of  the  limbs,  ia  the  greater  part  of  chronic  iaflammatioos  of 
the  ?iscera,  is  a  resource  as  simple  as  it  is  efficacious,  and  one  which 
should  never  be  neglected.  Muscular  exertions  elicit  the  Yital  move- 
itients  to  the  exterior  parts  of  the  body ;  and  they  produce  a  revulsi?^ 
aclioh  which  may  be  lessened  or  increased  any  instadt,  according  \o 
the  existing  indications.  Their  energy  is  very  different  from  that  of  n 
bHster^  to  which  the  economy  becomes  insensible  after  it  has  existed 
for  a  few  days.  During  convalescence  from  chronic  diseases  of  th« 
Tiscera,  this  measure  is  almost  indispensable,  and  is  the  most  powerful 
means  of  obviating  a  relapse.  The  extreme  rarity  of  deaths  amongst 
8oldiers,-^even  when  by  no  means  free  frpm  sickness  in  their  ranks^ 
«*^uring  long  and  difficult  marches,  is  a  fact  which  has  beea  remarked 
10  the  most  general  manner* 

The  third  method  for  the  treatment  of  irritations,— 'that  in  which 
irritating  substances  are  applied  to  the  seat  of  the  disease, — is,  of  the 
^hole,  the  least  advantageous;  that  which  most  readily  leads  to  ai| 
Exasperation  of  the  malady,  and  which,  consequently,  submits  the 
patient  to  the  greatest  number  of  unfavourable  chances*  The  circom* 
stances  under  which  it  may  be  convenient  to  employ  it  are,  theoi 
but  rare ;  and  well-cultivated  experience  and  much  sagacity  are  re« 
qnisite  in  the  practitioner,  in  order  that  they  may  be  recognised. 
The  cases  to  which  it  is  applicable,  are  the  following:-— 

1^  When  the  morbid  irritation  is  intermittent,  and  when  the  in- 
tervals of  the  paroxysms  are  perfectly  exempt  from  Super-excitation* 
In  this  case,  powerful  stimulants,  amongst  which  is  the  cinchona,  are 
of  the  greatest  efficacy ;  but  the  first  and  most  important  of  the  coodi. 
tions  on  which  the  success  of  the  treatment  depends,^  is  that  the  state 
of  apyrexia  be  complete;  and,  in  proportion  as  it  is  less  perfect  and 
of  short  duration,  it  becomes  more  difficult  to  effect  the  cure.  When 
the  excitement  is  sufficiently  intense  to  keep  u(),  constantly,  a  febrile 
commotion,  but  not  sufficient  iQ  prevent  a  recurrence  of  rigor,— that 
is  to  say,  when  the  fever  is  remittent, — the  first  indication  is  to  alle« 
viate  the  irritatioti ;  and  if,  after  the  diminution  of  this,  the  periodicity 
remains,  leaving  intervals  of  complete  absence  of  fever,  It  will  be 
proper  to  employ  cinchona.  The  theory  of  the  agency  of  this  remedy 
is  pointed  out  in  former  parts  of  this  article. 

2^.  Another  case  in  which  stimulants  applied  tp  a  part  affected  with 
Irritation  are  frequently  successful,  is  that  of  certain  hemorrhages, 
and  especially  of  hemorrhages  seated  externally.  Stimulants  seem  to 
act  here  by  causing  the  vessels  to  contract,  or  by  temporarily  render- 
ifig  them  torpid,  after  the  first  excitement  from  their  application  has 
subsided ;  but,  when  the  vessels  are  intensely  irritated,  and  when  tho 
patient  is  very  vigorous,  the  re-action  which  follows  their  application 
often  aggravates  the  accidents,  and  renders  the  hemorrhage  more 
violent.  Sometimes  they  seem  to  arrest  the  flow  of  blood  only  by 
substituting  a  real  state  of  inflammation  to  the  hemorrhagic  irritation. 
Now,  this  conversion  ^ay  take  place  when  internal  organs  are  the 
seAt  of  the  disease^  and,  such  inflammation  being  often  not  less  dan- 
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gerous  than  the  lesion  which  has  preceded  them,  the  prudent  phjsiciatt 
will  not  use  these  means  internally  without  the  most  careful  circum* 
spection. 

3^.  When  the  secretory  vessels  are  especially  affected  with  irritation, 
we  may,  in  certain  cases,  substitute  for  this  irritation  a  state  of  real 
inflammation,  the  course  of  which  will  be  shorter  than  that  of  the 
former  condition,  whilst  it  terminates  in  a  more  assured  cure.  But 
remedies  of  this  kind,  though  accompanied  with  but  little  danger  whea 
they  are  applied  to  the  urethra,  the  conjunctiva,  and  several  other 
surfaces,  are  attended  with  serious  hazard  when  the  digestive  tube  is 
the  seat  of  the  disease.  Violent  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  urethra,  or  of  the  eye,  may  be  home  without  much  peril,  whilst 
that  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  would  soon  be  mortal.  There  is  a 
close  analogy  between  hemorrhages  and  too.abundant  secretions,  and 
therefore  the  indications  for  the  use  of  remedies  of  the  kind  under 
consideration,  are  similar  in  both  cases  ;  as  is,  also,  the  theory  of  their 
mbde  of  agency. 

Such  is  the  outline  our  limits  will  permit  us  to  trace  of  the  clinical 
practice  of  the  more  enlightened  part  of  the  French  physicians :  it 
does  not  present  a  single  trait  that  is  not  copied  from  the  picture 
drawn  by  Mr.  B6gin  ;  and  those  who  may  consider  the  representation 
it  gives  of  its  object  importantly  defective,  (as  an  outlinei)  or  devoid 
of  keeping,  are  requested  to  refer  to  th^  original,  and  not  to  form 
their  judgment  before  they  have  contemplated  it  when  filled  up  and 
coloured  by  the  hand  of  an  able  master.  • 
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Continuation  of  thjs  Analysis  of  the  Contents  of  the  first  Number  of 
the  Journal  of  Experimentul  Physiology  of  Dr.  Magendie. 

"  Note  on  the  Introduction  of  Viscous  Liquid^  into  the  Organs  of  the 
Circulation^  and  on  the  Formation  of  the  Fat  Liver  of  Birds.''  By 
Dr.  Magendie. 

DR.  MAGENDIE,  it  appears,  in  some  experiments  in  which  hit 
object  was  to  change  the  nature  of  the  blood,  had  injected  oil 
into  the  veins,  thinking  that  '^  this  innocent  substance  could  circulate 
with  the  blood  without  inconvenience:"  but  this  was  not  the  case; 
*'  the  animal  subjected  to  the  experiment  died  a  few  instants  after  the 
injection  of  an  ounce  of  olivc.oil  into  the  jugular  vein."—"  On  exa- 
mining the  organs  after  death,  I  saw  (Dr.  Magendie  says,)  that  the 
olive.oil  had  plugged  the  extreme  ramifications  of  the  pulmonarjr 
artery,  and  that  H  had  thus  caused  the  circulation  and  respiration  to 
cease,  by  preventing  the  arrival  of  the  blood  at  the  left  side  of  the 
heart  by  the  pulmonary  veins.  The  oil  had  acted,  then,  as  an  inert^ 
impalpable  powder,  suspended  in  water, .which  instantly  produces 
death  if  it  be  injected  into  the  jugular  vein,  because  it  obstructs  the. 
the  extreme  divisions  of  the  pulmonary  artery."  A  somewhat-thick 
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iotiifion  of  gum  tragacanth  <<  proda^ed  exactly  th«  same  pbenomena 
as  the  oil." 

Dr.  Magendiehad  ascertained  that  substances  injected  into  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  vena  porta,  acted  quite diifcrentiy  from  what  they  did 
when  introduced  immediately  into  the  general  ? en ous  system.  A  few 
cubic  inches  of  air  thrown  suddenly  into  the  jugular  or  crural  vein, 
kill  almost  instantly;  whilst  this  fluid  may  be  introduced,  in  any  way 
whatever,  into  the  branches  of  the  Tcna  porta,  without  ''  inconvehi* 
eoce.''  Dr.  Magendie  wished  to  know,  then,  what  would  be  the  effects 
of  oil  passed  into  the  vena  porta.  Two  ounces  of  this  fluid  wero 
thrown" into  one  of  the  mesenteric  branches  of  that  vein:  the  dog, 
which  was  the  subject  of  the  experiment,  continued  for  several  days  in 
a  stage  ^^  apjproaching  to  death,''''^lying  on  his  side,  breathing  with 
difficulty,  making  oo  movements,  **  not  even  for  the  natural  evacu- 
ations, which  sf^emed  to  be  effected  involuntarily.''  After  the  lapse  of 
four  days,  '*  he  bi^an  to  come  to  himself;  he  took  some  food  ;  and 
three  days  more  were  sufficient  to  restore  him  to  health/'  The  inject 
tion  was  repeated  after  the  lapse  of  eight  days,  with,  however,  three 
ounces  of  oil.  ^^  The  same  symptoms  (Dr.  Magendie  says,)  showed 
themselves,  and  the  animal  died  in  the  nighty  1  opened  him  the  next 
ifiorning.  The  Tessels  contained  here  and  there  some  traces  of  oil ; 
but  the  liver  especially  attracted  my  attention:  this  viscus  was  much 
larger  than  ordinarily ;  it  was  of  a  pinkish  pale-yellow  colour ;  some 

I  smalt  irregular  fissures  were  apparent  on  its  surface,  that  did  not  ap. 

pear  to  be  of  recent  origin ;  its, colour  interiorly  was  similar  to  that  of 
ks  surface:  the  organ,  in  a  word,  showed  the  closest  analogy  with  the 

i  hit  liver  of  birds. 

^^  This  last  circumstance  has  appeared  to  me  to  be  Tery  curious, 
lodeed,  the  fat  livers  are  produced  hy  forcing  the  animals  to  digest  a 
large  quantity  of  aliments  containing  but  little  azote.  These  animals 
having  no  chylous  system,  (as  I  have  shown  in  a  Memoir  expressly  on 

\  this  silbject,)  all  that  is  absorbed  by  the  intestinal  surface  passes  im. 

(  joediately  to  the  liver;   whilst  in  the  mammalia,  the  driaks,  and  pro. 

(  bably  a  small  part  of  the  chyle,  alone  pass  through  the  liver ;  the  rest 

^'  of  the  chyle  passing  through  the  thoracic  duct." 

*f  4  Metnoir  pnfhe  l»ymfhatk  Vessels  of  Pirds^'  by  Dr.  Magenpie;, 

'^,  Until  the  year  I768,  as  every  anatomist  will  remember,  the  existeoce 

^;  of  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  digestive  organs  in  birds  was  never  af- 

^  Armed:  it  was  in  that  year  that  He^son  announced  his  supposed  dis* 

B^  covery  of  them,  in  a  letter  to  John  Hunter,  which  was  published  in 

^^  the  58th  volume  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions.     Hewson,  on  the 

1^  same  occasion,  speaks  of  lymphatic  vessels  in  the  neck  of  birds ;  the 

^  discovery  of  which,  he  says,  did  not  originate  with  l^im,  but  with  Jfpha 

^^  Hunter.     Dr.  Magendie  says  he  was  surprised,-^on  reading  this  paper 

^j  of  Hewson's  about  three  years  since,—  that  so  able  an  anatomist  as 

1^*  John  Hunter  should  have  found  such  vessels  in  the  neck»  and  have 

i^  overlooked  them  in  the  abdomen,  had  they  really  existed.     This,  re- 

^  ^ectipn,  notwithstanding  the  apology  of  Hewson,  inducedJ)r.  Magendi^ 

t>'  IP  make  some  researches  on  this  subject.    He  chose  the  goose  for  t\m 
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anbjeel  of  his  eK«iiiiaii(tQiMi>  b^fame  H  m9$  in  thia  bird  thai  H«ifioqi 
states  he  had  discoYered  them.  He  readily  found  them^  on  each  sidp^ 
ia  the  neck ;  but  ^'  he  was  not  a  little  surprised  (he  say*)  at  noX  per. 
ceiTing  any  trace  of  lymphatic  Tcssels  in  the  me$efilery»  notwithstan^^ 
ing  the  care  and  attention  with  which  the  examination  was  nado.'' 
He  sought  for  the  considerabk  plexu$  which,  accordic^  to  H^wsoo^ 
emhracet  the  superior  mesenteric  writr^;  but  he  ^as  not  more  soccfa^iT 
fnl :  and  it  was  in  ?ain  that  he  endeavoured  to  find  the  double  Iho^ 
racic  duct.  He  repeated  bis  examination  a  seeood  and  a  thtrd  tiiao* 
increasing  his  care  and  precautions;  but  it  was  useless:  ha  a)waya 
readily  found  the  vessels  in  the  neck,  but  never  any  traoe  oC  "  chyiU 
ferons  vesiels,  nor' of  the  thoracic  docf  He  repeated  hia  reaearchea 
during  digestion,  but  they  were  eqoaliy  fruitless.  He  has  ain^9  dis* 
aected  above  fifty  birds,  ^^of  all  kinds,"  cavaivorous  and  others,  and 
<sxamined  them  whilst  digestion  was  going  on.  The  result  of  the  wbolt 
of  his  observations  has  led  him  to  infer  that  *'  the  chjliferqus  .ves«eia 
and  the  thoracic  ducts  do  not  exist  ia  birds,  and  that  the  only  tracea 
of  lymphatic  vessels  are  seen  in  the  neck.^-n-^*  What  aoatomkcal  Wt 
cumstanoes,  then,  (Dr.  Mageyidie  sajs,)  can  have  deceived  Hewson> 
and  led  him  into  so  serious  an  error  as  that  into  which  he  has  faileo  V^ 
If  it  related  only  to  the  chyliferous  vessels,  he  adds,  the  circum&taooo 
might  be  explained  by  supposing  that  Hewson  hadmislakeo  neries  fov 
them;  but  this  will  not  account  far  wlu^t  he  S9ys  about  the  thor^cici 
ducts,  which  he  states  that  he  had  even  injected.  There  is  no  vessel 
Tunning  from  the  abdomen  to  the  subcJaviap  veiu:  even  tbeazygoa  ia 
absent  in  birds.  The  only  structures  which  he  thinks  can;  have,  beaia 
mistaken  for  the  thoracic  ducts  by  Hewson,  are  the  arterial  tubea 
which  sometimes  ^^  run  from  the  middle  part  of  the  aorta  to  the  pul- 
monary arteries,  which  are  connected  with  the  subclavian  veins;  biit» 
as  these  vessels  are  entirely  obliterated  a  few  days  after  birth,  it  atill 
lemains  to  be  known  how  Hewson  could  h^ve  injected  theoi.'' 

The  foregoing  remarks  were  comprised  in  a  Memoir  read  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  1 8 19:  since  that  tine  Dr.  Magendie  has  dM« 
aected  a  great  number  of  birds,  and  has  not  only  conirnied  his  former 
observations,  but  has  also  ascertained  that  the  awan  and  the  goose  ar« 
the  only  birds  which  have  a  lymphatic  apparatus  on  each  side  of  the 
neck,  terminated  by  a  sort  of  lymphatic  gland  which  commonicates  in 
lome  cases  immediately  with  the  subclavian  Tein. 

Dr,  Magendie  has  commenced  some  researches  relative  to  the  lym- 
phatic vessels  of  reptiles  and  fish,  described  by  Hewson  and  Monro* 
Hitherto  his  obscryations  have  led  him  to  infer  that  these  animals  are 
entirely  devoid  of  lymphatic  vessels,  and  that  the  organs  described 
ttnder  this  name  are  only  «  sanguiferous  veins.*'  The  sea.tort»e,  he 
adds,  is  the  only  one  of  those  animals  which  furnishes  objections  to 
the  foregoing  as  a  general  inference.  He  has  himself  injeoted  veaseJe 
in  the  mesentery  of  this  animal,  which  had  the  disposition  of  lynw 
phatic  vessels;  but  <*  as  the  mesentery  was  detached,  it  was  impessibte 
w  him  to  follow  them  towards  the  vertebral  column,  and,  oonae. 
%uently,  to  assure  himself  that  they  were  really  lymphatic  vessels." 
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Curhui  Phenomena  resulting  from  Blood-letting  in  a  Horse. — Mr. 
BouLET,  Afer/able  vetoioary  surgeon  ef  Pkrit,  bl«dA  bofve,  ftafing 
pBQiinooui)  ia  the  neck,  with  (he  phkme,  in  ike  naa«l  way,  N^tkkig 
pmrlicttlar  aoeurred  diirlDg  ike  earfy  part  of  the  operatieo;  but,  at 
the  Tessel  into  which  the  blood  was  received  was  not  farge  enough  to 
contain  the  quantity  which  Mr.  Bouley  wished  to  t^lM^'^  he^  on  thia 
Teasel  being  full,  suspended  .the  cempiresaian  on  Ihft  vein  below  the 
punetnrc^  whibt  the  vessel  wasi  emptied.  At  the  instant  when  the 
compression  ceased,  he  heard  a  remarkable  noise,  which  he  had  aeve^ 
xal  tim^a  uoticed  in  the  coorae  of  hi^  practice^  without  any  ill  conae*. 
quence  following  the  event,  and  to  whioh  he  new^  therefore,  paid  bnti 
little  attention.  The  bleeding  was  completed,  and  the  animal  led  into 
hia  atftUe»  He  had  but  juat  omred  there  when  he  waa  aiected  wUh  a 
general  trembling ;  hia  breatbiog  became  laborious  and  plaintive  ;  hia 
pnlse  aoHill,  irregular^  and  much  accelerated  ;  and,  finally,^  he  uttered 
aome  deep  groans,  and  fell  down  in  his  staU  '*  as  if  stricken  by  light- 
ning." On  reflecting  on  the  Whole  of  the  ekearastances  of  the  case, 
]^r.  Bottlay  believed  that  the  wm^  he  heard,  above  aUnded  to^  areea^ 
ham  the  rushing  of  air  into  the  vein;  and  he  instantly  deterajaed  to 
draw  (poro  bloQd  froin  the  animal,  Aa  the  blood  flowed,  the  horse 
**  appeared  U>  assume  a  new  U#e  t'*  he  made  seme  efforts  to  get  on  his 
legs,  but  did  not  succeed  until  the  lapse  of  five  ox  six  minutes  from  the 
last  bleedings  When  up,  bis  pulse  became  sensibly  developeid,  lost 
its  rapidity ;  his  breathing  hecamq  deeper;  and,  in  half  an  hour  from 
tha  time  6f  the  aceUept,  he  leemed  to  bf  in  **  the  same  state  as  before 
the  first  ^leedjng.^  Some  new  phenomena  were  now  observed,  The 
horse  experienced,  during  the  w|io|e  of  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day, 
'^  an  extreme  degree  of  sensibiUty  of  the  whole  of  the  right  side  ol  the 
body,  (the  side  opposite  to  that  in  irhieh  the  veneseotton  was  prac. 
tised,)  accompanied  with  very  hitense  pruitus:  he  laid  down  and!  rplled 
himself  abouj  on  this  side,  tjo  rub  himself  against  any  objects  that  o£> 
iered  resistance,'' 

The  pneumonia  roo  its  ordinary  eoorae,  and  terminated  favoirsibly. 
Thirty  days  after  the  accident  the  horsey  was  put  to  his  ordinary  work, 
and  has  not  since  shown  any  sign  ef  disease. 

This  case  is  related  in  the  2d  Number  of  Dr.  M^gendib's  Jouvnal, 
and  Dr.  M.  remarks  that  Professor  Duput,  of  Alfort,  has  mentioned 
to  him  that  he  had  witnessed  a  similar  accident,  in  which  a  second 
bleedii^  was  also  iminediately  effected.  This  case  tei'minated  ijavour- 
ably.  Dr«  Magendie  donbtf  whether  sufhctefit  air  was  introduced  to 
have  proved  mortal  if  the  second  blood-letting  had  not  been  resorted 
to»  He  injected  some  air  (he  does  not  say  how  much,)  into  a  vein  of  a 
dog,  and  then  bled  him ;  but  the  animal  died  as  soon  as  if  he  had  nQt 
b^en  bled  immediately  after  the  ialroduction  of  the  air. 


Mr.  Cabpue  wili  commence  his  Summer  Coarse  of  Lectures  on  the 
11th  of  June. 
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MONTHLY  CATALOGUE  OF  M£I>IGAL  BOOKS. 

Address  to  tiie  Public,  relative  to  wamt  supposed  Fsilai^s  of  tlK^  CoW-pnx,  at 
Repton  and  its  Neifsbboiirbood ;  witb  Ob^erv^tioi^s  on  tlie  Efficacy  and  genenil 
Expediency  of  Vaccination,  and  on  the  Injurious  Consequences  of  Inoculation 
for  the  Small-pox.    By  B.  Granger,  SurReon.    8vo. 

A  Treatise  on  Gonorrhoea  and  Syphilis.    12nio.    4s.  6d. 

A  Manual  of  Chemistry.    By  W,  T.  Brandc.    S  vols. 

A  Treatise  on  Gun-shot  Wounds,  on  Injuries  of  tbe  Nerves,  and  on  tbe  Wound* 
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The  quantity  of  rain  fallen  in  the  month  of  April, 
is  1  inch  and  67-lOOths. 
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r[E  history  of  the  progress  of  the  anatomy  of  tfie  human  body  has 
become  almost  a  blank^  and  even  researches  respecting  the  com* 
parative  structure  of  animals  have  ceased  to  pY^sent  any  original  facts 
of  much  apparent  importance  to  physiology.  Men  of  the  most  emi- 
Dent  talents,  who  cultivate  this  part  of  science,  have,  indeed/ for  the 
most  part,  directed  their  efforts  to  the  S3istematizing  of  what  is  known, 
and  especially  to  the  development  of  the  relations  of  structure  and 
functions  in  different  animals,  rather  than  towards  the  acquisition  of 
further  information  of  individual  facts*  This  is  a  subject  which  fur- 
nishes a  solid  basis  for  a  multitude  of  highly  interesting  and  useful 
inferences ;  for,  as  far  as  the  mechanism  of  the  animal  economy  is  con* 
cerned,  there  is  a  progressive  analogy  between  the  motive  powers  of 
the  polypus^  which  swallows  its  own  tentacula;  of  the  rotiferuSy 
which  introduces  food  into  its  stomach  by  means  of  the  vortex  it 
produces  by  its  circulatory  movement ;  or  even  of  the  tremella,  which, 
through  the  oscillation  of  its  cylindrical  and  annular  ^laments,  creeps 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  like  a  serpent,  with  a  progression  which* 
would  attain  the  extent  of  a  league  in  thirty.seven  years ; — there  is  a 
continuous  analogy,  as  far  as  relates  to  mechanism,  extending  from 
the  motive  powers  of  those  organized  structures,  up  to  those  of  the 
human  body,  through  the  whole  of  the  series  of  animal  beings.  But, 
even  on  this  subject,  interesting  as  it  is,  nothing  original  of  much  im. 
portance  has  been  promulgated  in  the  period  embraced  in  this  history. 

Some  discoveries  in  human  anatomy  continue  to  be  made  from  time 
to  time,  but  there  are  very  few  of  them  which  are  of  a  kind  qua- 
lified to  improve  our  physiology.  They  chiefly  relate  to  minute  points 
of  structure,  that  admit  of  no  inferences  which  we  can  apply  in  a 
useful  manner. 

Of  acquisitions  of  this  kind,  we  have  to  notice  those  of  Dr.  Albert 
Meckei.  respecting  the  yillosAies  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
intestines  of  man  and  some  inferior  animals  :i-  a  mode  of  structure 

*  According  to  tbe  observations  of  Saussurk. 

t  Ueber  die  ViUosen  des  Meimhen  und  einigen  Thiere.  Von  A.  Meckel  (ProfeMor 
zn  Halle),  Deutches  Archiv  fiir  die  Pliyftologie.    Fanfter  band,  zweite«  beft. 
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-which,  a9  well  ab  that  of  folds,  'grooTes,  and  follicles,  is  the  mean 
which  effects  here  what  cellules  produce  in  the  longs, — an  increase  of 
the  extent  of  surface  exposed  to  the  influence  of  external  agents, 
Yillosities  are,  indeed,  only  more  minute  forms  of  membranous  folds, 
differing  somewhat  horn  the  latter  4b  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
extent  of  their  surface  to  that  Of  their  base,  and  thus  presenting  where 
they  exist— which  is  chiefly  in  the  small  intestines — the  means  by 
which  the  aboTC-mentioned  object  m^  be  most  perfectly  fulfilled. 

Prof.  Meckel  has  described  the  various  forms  of  the  yillosities  of  the 
intestines  of  man ;  but  details  of  his  observations  do  not  come  within 
the  scope  4i  this  Essay,  (for  we  can  ptfCehe  on  them  (do  Indications 
likely  to  be  of  utility:  at  least,  we  are  unable  to  draw  from  them  any 
inferences  applicable  to  either  physiology  or  pathology.  The  intimate 
structure  of  each  villostty  has  not  been  satisfactorily  ascertained. 
Prof.  Meckel  doubts  whether  the^  are  constituted  of  minute  capillary 
vusels,  properly  speaking,  or  of  a  continnous  series  of  cells :  though^ 
from  analogy  with  certain  parts  of  some  TegetiA>lcs,  lie  Is  indined  to 
believe  the  latter  to  be  the  case. 

Some  researches  by  Dr.  Beclard  on  ossification  were  noticed  In  a 
former  Number  of  this  series  of  Historicsfl  ISlcetches ;  and,  as  It  was 
then  hinted^  they  present  the  means  of  explaining  some  interesting 
points  in  pathology : .  he  has  recently  published*  some  supplementary 
observations,  which  it  is  pf  oper  to  notice  in  this  place,  though  they  do 
not  seem  to  be  fertile  in  useful  indications.  In  his  present  additions 
to  his  account  of  the  progress  of  the  formation  of  the  spine^  Dr.  Bec- 
lard supports  his  former  assertion  that  the  t)ody  of  each  rertelira 
becomes  ossified  from  the  extension  of  one  central  pdiift  only^  and  not 
from  two  lateral  ones,  as  some  other  anatomists  have  supposed ;  and, 
in  his  references  to  comparative  anatomy  in  support  of  his  statement, 
he  observes  that  the  error  of  those  who  have  maintained  the  latter 
opinion  has  arisen  from  their  having  examined  too  young  subjects,  and 
having  mistaken  for  the  commencement  of  the  body  of  a  vertebra  the 
pedicle  of  each  of  the  apophysarial  masses.  Observations  on  brute 
animals  are  especially  calculated  to  furnish  this  incorrect  view ;  for,  in 
animals  whose  station  is  horizontal,  the  body  of  ihe  vertebra,  being 
the  part  of  least  importance,  is  developed  the  last,  and  "by  a  compa- 
ratively very  small  point  of  ossification.  In  man,  on  the  contrary, 
the  body  of  the  bone,  being  of  eminent  importance  in  maintaining  the 
erect  station,  is  first  ossified ;  and  this  law  is  particularly  manifest  in 
the  formation  of  the  lumbar,  sacral,  and  lower  dorsal,  vertebrae. 

Some  specimens  of  the  sternum,  6i  persons  about  35  years  of  age, 
are  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Beclard,  in  which  there  are  two  pisiform 
bony  points,  situate  one  on  each  side,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  bone, 
and  which  iire,  perhaps,  he  thinks,  the  rudiments  of  the  furcular  cla.' 
vicle  of  certain  animals.  • 

The  bones  of  ih^  pelms,  especially  In  women,  he  has  sometimes 
found  to  possess  an  epiphysis,  ordinalrily  pisfform  or  lenticular  in 


*  Noie  tuppidmtntaire  au  Memnre  mr  VOMfee,  au  VOs^ieaUtn,    Nouveaa 
JotmaldeHedecine,  tomeviii. 
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shape,  foming  ihe  spine  iiif  Che  pniris,  sod  irbicfa  is  comrienly  BrnAf 
afttacbei  to  it :  Dr«  Sedard  ivgards  i t(U  ^Iftie  itDdiiacnt  af  die  mcnwpii/ 
bone  of  some  anunals.  \i.  '  , 

The  spiaoiM  prooess  irbich  termkiatils  tiie  vpper  part  of  the  tibtM  is 
semetimes  fermed  by  aBmali  fenrticBlar  epiphysis,  wiudb  cemaios  for  a 
•faert  time  ineffable. 

SemeorigiaaliolisenraiiaiasfolleiMrjiof  oQwe  ioMporiaaoe  than  ithoae  joii 
related,  since  ihey  serve  (if  Ibelaets^theifiadkale  are  as  general  as  the|r 
nay  be  very  well  imagiatiBd^)  do  explain  the  appacevtly  oppostag  «e- 
snlts  ef  the  experhaettts  which  haiveiieeB  nade^cepooiaUy  by  HuNTca 
and  MafGCNDiE,  toascentain  the  Ycasels  coooeraed  in  Hbefattctftaa  ai 
absorption :  and  it  m  somewhat  nemackable  that  the  disoov>^y  0!  (he 
ftaots  allttded  to  had  been,  in  a  mamer^  aaitioiipated  by  Profe«6»r 
KxwuEBB*  from  bis  ^baaid^ang  (that  they  alone  ooahi  .ex^atn  the  wf^ 
salts  abo^e  des^naied. 

Or.  FoHMANir  (pvosector  art  the  Anaionioal  Theatre  at  Heidelberg)^ 
during  his  researdies,  last  winter^  respecting  tke  intknate  sira^tune  <of 
Ibe  iBtestines  of  man  oad  some  Inferkir  antmals,  fo«nd^  by  accident, 
mthe  large  Intestines  of  a  Uon,  a  »et-work  of  lymphatic  vesaete  vhioh 
had  not  been  previously  lemarlced  in  any  antmal ;  and  which,  ^an  fo&» 
ing  injected  with  mercury,  appeared  to  him  to  inosculate  dirtUl^jntk 
veins*  This  discofery  led  him  (o  make  new  researches  in  other  ani- 
mals, and  he  found  similar  lymphatic  vessels  in  otiier  canatfiore^,--^ 
namely,  the  procyon  lotor  and  the  dog ;  bat  here  he  could  notclesMRiy 
ascertain  the  passage  of  the  mercury  into  the  veins.  He  repeated  the 
injection  of  the  same  lymphatics  in  the  fhaca  vittdina;  and  what  he 
could  not  effect  by  means  of  'the  lymphatics  of  the  large  mtesitne,  ha 
effected,  perfectly,  by  those  of  the  •small  intestme :  then,  after  having 
filled  ali  those  of  thisinteatine,  and  having  pursiued  them  tothepaa. 
creas  aselll,  he  foand  some  small  vasa  efferentia,  by  which  the  qnicic* 
silver  had  passed  into  the  mesenteric  vein.  He  repeated  the  injeotioa 
in  a  second  pkoea,  and  found  the  metal  pass  into  the  sanve  vein  as  in 
the  foregoing  •experiment,  -On  this  occasion,  a  ligature  was  put  on 
all  the  mesenteric  ^vessels,  at  some  distance  beyond  the  large  mosente* 
ric  glands ;  and  it  was  asoertmaed  that  those  glands,  as  well  as  the  verns, 
were  filled  with  the  mercary.  Dr.  Fohmann  has  witnessed  similar 
circumstances  in  the  dog,  cow,  sikI  horse }  but,  on  |)ubli»hing  these 
observations,  he  had  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  exanlinaig  the 
state  of  the  parts  in  man.  + 

A  discovery  of  a  nervous  anastomosis,  which,  it  seems  proba* 
ble,  relates  to  some  highly  interesting  laAv  in  physiology,  but*  <tf 
which  we  at  present  have  no  conception,  has  lately  been  made  by 
Dr.  Jacobsen.  j:  It  is  one  which  connects  the  internal  part  of  the  car 
with  the  tongue,  and  has,  conseqoently,  some  analogy  with  the  ^chorda 
tywpuni^  which  runs  from  the  tympanum  to  the  face.  It  is  never 
wanting  ;  presents  hardly  any  variety;  and  is  present  in  all. the  manu 

*  Id  bU  Veher  und  Gegen  den  Neueren  Empirismw  in  der  Physiologie  und  Medicin. 

t  Salzburgh  Medizinisch'Chmirgische  Zeitujig,  No.  46.     1820. 

X  Deutsches  Archivfur  die  Physiologie,     Fiinfter  baiul,  zwettes  heft. 
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maUa.  Id  order  that  the  prepise  distribution  of  this  nerve  maj  be 
clearly  understood,  it  is  neeessaiy  to  adduce  the  following  preliminary 
obserTatioDS  on  the  structure,  of  some  parts  of  the  ear  itself. 

In  the  groove  through  which.  Ihe  chorda  tympani  runs  in  lis  course 
to  the  facial  nerve,  there  are  the  openings  of  two  canals,  one  of 
which  is  situate  above  the  other.  The  inferior  one  is  short,  and  ter. 
nioates  in  the  semi^canal  destined  for  the  internal  muscle  of  the  mal- 
leus. The  superior  is  somewhat  longer;  traverses^  in  an  oblique 
direction,  the  substance  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone, 
and  opens  under  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  canal  which  WiirsLow 
termed  the  cochleiform  apophysis.  From  this  opening  there  extends  a 
groove  which  in  its  commencement  follows  one  of  the  margins  of  the 
foramen  ovale,  then  passes  over  the  promontory,  arrives  at  the  an- 
terior  margin  of  the  foramen  rotundum,  and  there  is  converted  into  a 
canal,  which  descends  into  the  furrow  by  which  the  carotidean  canal  is 
separated  from  the  fossa  of  the  jugular  vein,  and  it  terminates  by  a 
small  foveolous  concavity  between  the  two  canals  jast  mentioned. 
This  little  fovea  seems  to  have  been  first  discovered  by  Cotumni,  and 
Andersch  (who  had  observed,  though  imperfectly,  the  nervous  anas- 
tomosis about  to  be  described,)  termed  it  the  receptaculum  ganglium 
petroaum. 

This  nervous  anastomosis,  now  fully  developed  by  Dr.  Jacobsen, 
and  which  connects  nerves  so  remote  as  the  fifth  pair,  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal, and  the  great  sympathetic,  is  a  ramification  of  the  chorda 
tympani.  According  to  the  greater,part  of  anatomists,  this  nerve  is  a 
single  branch,  which  runs  to  join  the  facial  nerve ;  but  It  is  really 
composed  of  several  filaments,  the  superior  and  largest  of  which  is 
that  generally  known  as  the  chorda  tympani ;  whilst  the  middle  and 
inferior!  ones  appertain  to  the  anastomosis  under  consideration.  The 
middle  one  runs,  through  the  superior  of  the  two  canals  described 
above,  into  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  where  it  is  lodged  in  the 
groove  of  the  promontory;  there  it  receives  the  inferior  filament, 
which  arrives  at  the  promontory  by  traversing  a  canal  situate  behind 
the  interior  extremity  of  the  Eustachian  tube.  Below  this  branch 
there  is  another  nervous  filament,  which  has  originated  from  a  branch 
of  the  sympathetic,  and  which  penetrates  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum 
by  running  along  the  membrane  which  lines  the  carotidean  canal  and 
that  of  the  tympanum,  and  then,  in  the  region  of  the  promontory, 
unites  into  one  trunk  with  the  nervo  previously  described.  The 
trunk  thus  formed,  accompanied  with  a  small  artery,  and  covered 
by  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum,  descends  into  the  promontory, 
giving  off  in  its  course  two  branches,  the  superior  of  which  goes 
to  the  membrane  about  the  foramen  ovale,  and  the  other  appears 
to  be  distributed  to  the  inner  layer  of  the  me,mbrane  of  the  tympanum. 
The  trunk  runs  on,  in  the  canal  described  above,  to  (he  fovea  between 
the  canals  of  the  carotid  artery  and  jugular  vein,  where  it  unites  with 
the  ganglion  of  the  glosso. pharyngeal  nerve. 

Differences  of  oj^inion  have  been  entertained,  and  still  exist,  re« 
specting  the  vascularity  of  the  crown  of  teeth  3  and  some  anatomists 
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have  even  dascribed  vessels  shooting  from  the  central  pulp  into  the 
bony  part  of  the  tooth.  John  Hunter  denied  that  such  vessels  had 
ever  been  seen;  and  Mr.  Wilson  says,  that  he '' has  injected  the  teeth 
of  growing,  and  even  of  adult,  animals  frequently,  so  as  to  show  the 
pulp  to  be  very  vascular;  but  never  could  trace  vessels  passing  from 
it  into  the  bone."*  Cuvier,  from  observations  on  the  germs  of  the 
teeth  of  elephants,  saysf  that  he  is  assured  that  vessels  do  not  penetrate 
the  bony  substance ;  and  he  considers  that  this  substance  is  formed  by  a 
sort  of  transudation  of  the  ossific  matter,  which  .solidifies  in  successive 
layers,  after  the  manner  of  the  construction  of  shells,  rather  than  by 
the  ordinary  mode  of  ossification.  Balls  have  been  found  lodged  and 
completely  enveloped  in  the  tusks  of  the  elephant ;  but  here  Cuvier 
supposes  that  the  balls  had  penetrated  to  the  central  pulp  originally. 


At  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  Montesquieu  lamented;^ 
the  fate  of  the  men  of  science  of  his  age,  in  their  existing  at  a  period 
when  it  would  appear  that  Nature  presented  no  phenomena  which  had 
not  been  already  observed,  especially  by  those  philosophers  who 
lived  in  the  preceding  epoch,  when  so  many  brilliant  discoveries  were 
attained,  that  science  may  have  been  said  to  have  then  advanced  at  once 
from  infancy  to  maturity  :  so  that  the  few  acquisitions  in  knowledge 
jDade  by  men  in  his  time  appeared  to  be  merely  indications  of  homage 
rendered  to  their  predecessors,  and  such  as  might  cause  them  to  la* 
ment,  with  Alexander,  that  their  fathers  had  efifected  every  thing,  and 
excluded  them  from  the  means  of  attaining  any  pretensions  to  glory. 
Yet  the  age  of  Montesquieu  is  now  regarded  as  one  in  which  science 
and  philosophy  made  no  small  or  unimportant  advancement.  But 
such  have  been,  in  all  times,  the  reflections  of  men  of  eminent  talents, 
who  have  had  sufficient  ^cuteness  and  severity  of  judgment  to  permit 
them  to  discern  amongst  the  multitude  of  futilities  which  have  been 
promulgated,  the  few  ^cts  which  may  present  the  bases  of  useful  in. 
ferences,  and  which  are  qualified  to  become  centres  of  new  and  im- 
portant principles :  men  whose  talents  have  enabled  them  to  sepa- 
rate (he  host  of  hypotheses,  in  which  every  age  is  abundantly 
fertile,  from  the  few  theories  which  are  really  inductions  from  facts 
and  the  general  expression  of  a  multitude  of  individual  phenomena. 
They  have  been  desolated  on  perceiving  the  ascendency  of  the  former 
over  the  latter ;  and  then,  again,  on  comparing  these-— unappreciated  ab 
such  acquisitions  ordinarily  are,  for  a  very  long  period, — with  the 
whole  series  of  attainments  of  a  preceding  age,, applied,  as  they  have 
been,  to  many  useful  purposes,  and  contemplated  with  the  distinctness 
peculiar  to  objects  viewed  at  a  certain  degree  of  remoteness;  they 
have  been  disposed  to  think,  like  Montesquieu,  that  the  acquirements 

*  Lectures  on  the  Structtwe  and  Physiology  of  ike  Parts  composing  the  Skeleton,  Sfc, 
deHoered  before  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  qf  London  in  the  year  18!£0.  B^ 
James  Wilson,  f,r.s.  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  to  the  College; 
Lecturer  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  at  the  Hnnterian  School  in  Great  Windmil- 
street,  &c.    Published  by  Burgess  and  Hill,  3820. 

t  Lcfons  d^Anatomie  Comparhf  tome  iii.  p.  116. 
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of  their  cobtemporaries,  compered  witk  thoae  of  imb  of  fonaei  tioicc, 
mete  merely  as  rit era  are  to  the  ocean,  which,  tboHgh  ikey  beaj.  along 
Ihcir  cootribtitiofis,  do  doI  percepliUy  9iAd  to  ids  magiiituide;  and 
whicliy  10 deed,  often  flow  from  flources  not  their  ovm,  but  derived 
from  the  vast  colkectioa  of  aget  which  they  would  f  aialy  pcctead  ti» 
aMgiDeot,  The  greater  number  of  the  existing  system^  of  science  ave, 
indeed,  founded  on  but  a  Tery  few  cleraeatarj  facts,  wluch  have,  m 
Many  mstauces,  appeared  of  bat  little  iaportance  until  they  haie  been 
well  reflected  on  by  men  Wfivtg  m  ages  wbaequeot  to  that  in  whiciL 
those  facts  were  discorevcd ;  and  this  is  a  chrcmistance  which  will  also* 
coDtribiite  to  explain  why  the  attainaenta  of  oar  contempofaries often 
aecm  to  be  so  dcToid  of  interest.  ftspLEa  had  ascertained  the  rela* 
tioos  between  the  revolotions  of  the  celestial  bodJ»8  and  the  distancea 
of  these  from  the  centres  of  their  reyolutions :  It  had  been  inferred 
that  some  force  prevented  those  bodies  from  pursuing  longer  than  an 
Instant  a  moTement  in  a  right  line,  arid  urged  then  tawards  the  cen- 
tres roand  which  they  revohe.  It  had  also  been  inferred,  thai  the 
force  above  allnded  to,  the  ceniripttal  (as  it  Is  teneaed),  mosi  have  oa 
the  same  body  a  diversity  of  influence  according  to  the  diversities  of 
its  distance  from  its  centre,  and  thai  in  the  inwerse  vatie  of  the  squares 
of  those  distances.  All  these  things  had  been  stated ;  bat  It  was  not 
until  Newton  made  them  the  basis  of  his  system  of  the  oniveise  thai 
their  whole  importance  was  discerned.  It  had  been  remarked,  also^ 
that  when  the  planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn  are  in  their  greatei^  degveo 
of  relative  proximity,  their  movements  have  not  the  same  regolarity  sis 
those  evinced  In  the  rest  of  their  course ;  but  this  fact  was  merely  a 
barren  wonder  until  it  was  explained  by  the  principles  of  the  same 
philosopher ;  on  which  it,  in  return,  reflects  a  ray  that  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  those  by  which  the  same  principles  are 
Illustrated. 

Those  things  were  not,  perhaps,  sufficiently  regarded  by  one  of  the 
nost  erudite  and  able  physicians  of  the  present  age,  when  he  contem- 
plated the  work*  in  which  he  endeavours  to  prove  that  physiology^ 
pathology,  and  therapeutics, -f  have  made  no  progress  during  the  last 
century.  All  the  new  and  eulogized  hypotheses  and  proflered  then, 
ries,— especially  those  relating  to  the  nature  and  laws  of  irritalMiity  ; 
the  nervous  influence,  and  its  identity  with  galvanism  ;  animal  heat ; 
ehemical  physiology ;  and  absorption, — are  examined  by  the  author  of 
the  above  proposition,  and  the  errors  and  bad  reasonings  they  involve 
are  pointed  out.  l\e  has  attempted  to  show  that  what  is  good  in  the 
modern  doctrines  was  known  in  former  times ;  and  the  truth  of  his 
statements  is  combatted  for  with  such  acute  and  profound  arguments, 
llhistraXed  by  choice  results  of  a  rare  extent  of  erudition,  that  they, 
In  the  first  instance,  shake  our  con6dence  in  the  reality  of  the  recent 

"^  Ueber  und  Gegen  dm  Neueren  Empirismns  inder  PkifSUtUgie  mid  Median.  Von 
Dr.  Christ.  Friedr.  Harless,  Ritter,  Kooigl.  Gctieimer  Ratb,  Professor  za 
Bonn,  n.  w.  s.     8vo.     Bonn^  1820. 

t  Not  inclndini;  chirurgerijf  «  which,"  he  says,  **  beyond  the  inflnence  of  scc^ 
tarisiu  and  the  spirit  of  the  schools,  pursues,  its  course  steadily  and  umntermiyt* 
edly  towards  the  perfection  of  the  art," 
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progress  and  improTement  ef  those  sciences.  But^  on  a  little  reflection, 
most  men  will,  probably,  think  that  the  proposition  of  Professes 
Harless  is  not  valid  in  its  full  extent ;  for,  that,  althoagh  no  new  and 
satisfactory  general  principles  or  theory^  of  the  several  subjects  above 
enumerated,  may  have  been  produced,  many  very  important  original 
observations  have  been  made  within  the  period  above  designated,  and 
several  new  inferences  have  been  drawn  from  facts  already  knowo^ 
which  may  serve  to  contribute,  in  future  times,  to  the  construction  of 
theories.  *  Professor  Harless,  it  should  also  be  remarked,  directs  his 
attention  principally  to  the  productions  of  modem  experimentalist  in 
physiology,  who,  for  the  most  part,  have  been  just  the  men  the  least 
qualified  to  advance  the  progress  of  science,  from  their  wanting  the 
intellectual  talents  requisite  to  enable  them  to  reason  well  on  what  Ihey 
may  observe,  even  if  experiments  undertakcQ  without  any  clear  views, 
and  prosecuted  without  sufficient  accuracy,  should  happen  to  furnish 
useful  and  original  results.  It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  many  errors^ 
some  almost  primordial  in  physiology  and  pathology,  others  of  latee 
introduction  (the  refutation  of  which  is  hardly  of  less  importance  thatk 
the  original  discovery  of  truths^),  have  been  obviated  by  late  observa- 
tions and  reasonings :  and,  though  most  of  the  remedies  for  disease 
now  employed  may  have  been  used  in  ancient  times,  it  can  hardly  be 
iloubted  that  the  degree  of  precision  with  which  they  are  applied  is 
daily  increasing.  Most  of  the  diseases  arising  from  the  mineral  and 
vegetable  poisons,  as  one  instance,  were  but  ill  understood  and  worse 
treated,  until  a  very  late  period.  No  slight  advantages  have,  also, 
resulted  from  the  knowledge  which  has  of  late  been  acquired  (by 
means  of  pathological  anatomy)  respecting  the  organic  lesions  conse. 
quent  pn  morbid  actions,  and  the  reciprocal  influence  of  such  lesions 
on  the  rest  of  the  animal  economy.  A  particular  consideration  of  the 
disquisition  of  Dr.  Harless  does  not,  however^  come  within  the  views 
wkich  are  embraced  by  this  Sketch  ;  though  it  would  not  have  been 
right  to  pass  it  by  without  some  degree  of  notice. 

Perhaps  a  more  striking  exemplification  of  the  difficulties  which  at* 
tend  the  acquisition  of  physiological  knowledge  cannot  be  adduced, 
than  that  presented  by  the  existing  information  respecting  the  mecha- 
nism of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  The  course  taken  by  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  that  fluid  is  known  ;  but  the  means  by  which  it  is 
propelled  are  by  no  means  accurately  understood.  Indeed,  with  the 
exception  of  Dr.  Carson,*  (who  possesses,  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  more  essential  parts  of  medicine,  that  of  a  sciences-geometry — 
which  no  physician  should  be  deficient  in,  and  which  is  especially  ne- 
cessary in  the  investigation  of  this  subject,)  no  one  has  fully  and 
earnestly  engaged  in  the  inquiry.  Other  physiologists  have  either 
only  perceived^  or  have  chosen  to  confine  their  researches  to,  a  few  of 
the  more  Obvious  difficulties  of  the  subject, — as  the  share  of  motive 
infloeRce  performed  by  the  arteries,  and  the  question  of  the  automatic 
dilatation  of  the  ventricles  of  the  heart ; — and  even  these  points  have 
not  been  settled  in  a  satisfactory  manner.     Dr.  Carson  continues,  to 

*  Iq  his  Inquiry  into  (he  Cait$es  of  the  Motion  of  the'  Blood,    lb  13. 
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pursue  the  iuTestigation  of  this  subject,  and  has  lately  published  a 
memoir*  in  which  he  adduces  some  further,  arguments  in  favour  of  his 
doctrine  of  the  influence  of  elasticity  of  the  lungs  on  some  phenomena 
of  the  circulation.  It  is  necessary  to  transcribe  his  statements  in 
detail,  in  order  that  they  may  be  understood. 

"  The  Harveian  doctrine  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  may,  I 
think|  be  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  is  the  course  of  the  blood ; 
the  second,  the  explanation  of  the  causes  by  which  it  is  moved  in  that 
course.  The  argumjcnts  advanced  by  Dr.  Harvey  on  the  first  of  these 
points,  the  course  of  the  blood,  must,  I  think,  convince  every  candid 
inquirer  that  the  blood  is  conveyed  from  the  heart  by  the  arteries,  and 
returned  to  it  again  by  the  veins.  But  the  illustrious  discoverer  has 
not  been  so  fortunate  in  the  second  part  of  his  great  undertaking,  lo 
maintaining  that  the  projectile  power  of  the  ventricles  of  the  heart 
propels  the  blood  through  the  whole  of  the  arterial  and  venous  canals, 
and,  after  having  discharged  this  office,  opens  the  auricular  chambers 
by  means  of  the  returned  blood,  he  lays  claim  to  effects  which  are  not 
ivarranted  from  the  supposed  causes,  and  which  are  inconsistent  with 
the  established  laws  of  hydrostatics, — laws  by  which  the  blood,  as  well 
as  every  other  fluid,  must  be  governed.  But  this  part  of  the  doctrine 
.  of  Harvey,  admitting  it  to  be  philosophically  correct,  must  be  rejected 
in  its  present  application,  as  affording  no  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
phenomena.  The  followers  of  Harvey,  adopting  as  the  foundation 
of  their  arguments  his  doctrine  of  a  via  a  tergOy  have  enlisted  the 
arteries  into  the  aid  of  the  heart,  and  contend  that  the  blood  is  circu. 
lated  by  the  combined  agency  of  these  powers:  but  the  difficulty  is  not 
removed  by  the  supposition ;  it  is  only  shifted  to  another  part  of  the 
system,  and  the  phenomena  are  not  better  explained. 

*^  It  has  often  created  surprise,  that  a  doctrine  so  simple  in  appear- 
ance as  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  pointed  out  so  plainly  as  we 
now  suppose  by  facts  of  daily  occurrence,  should  have  been  reserved 
for  the  discovery  of  modern  times.  The  knowledge  of  the  circulation 
seems  to  have  been  retarded  by  one  remarkable  phenomenon.  The 
arteries,  which  are  now  known  to  constitute  the  channel  of  the  blood  for 
onchalf  of  its  course,  were  uniformly  found  to  be  devoid  of  that  fluid 
after  death.  That  vessels  in  which  no  blood  was  to  be  found  by  the 
most  careful  examination  after  death,  should  be  the  constant  recep-* 
tacles  of  it  during  life,  is  a  supposition  that  would  scarcely  suggest 
itself  to  the  anatomist ;  and,  if  suggested,  would  soon  be  rejected 
from  the  list  of  probable  conjectures.  The  arteries  were  supposed  to 
be  the  recipients  of  a  vital  aerial  fluid.  One  fact,  indeed,  of  frequent 
occurrence,  seemed  to  be  at  variance  with  this  belief;  and,  if  the 
effect  of  it  had  not  been  defeated  by  an  hypothesis,  it  must,  we  would 
suppose,  have  led  to  the  truth.  An  artery,  when  wounded,  was  con- 
stantly observed  to  discharge  blood  from  the  living  frame.  But  the 
ancient  physiologists,  unwilling  perhaps  to  degrade  the  arteries  from 
what  they  conceived  to  be  their  more  refined  office,  and  conceiving  it 
impossible  that,  if  these  vessels   contained  blood  during  life,  they 
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could  be  deprived  of  it  by  death,  contended  that  the  discharge  of 
blood  from  a  woDnded  artery  ivas  no  proof  that  the  Tessel  contained 
any  blood  before  it  was  wounded,  but  that  the  injury  and  pain  given 
by  the  wound  drew  blood  from  of  her  quarters  into  vessels  which  con. 
taiood  none  before ;  and  that  the  impetuosity  and  obstinacy  of  the 
discharge  arose  from  the  conflict  between  this  foreign  intruder  and 
the  native  aerial  spirit.  What  gave  greater  plausibility  to  this  sup- 
position, was  that  the  blood  shed  by  the  arteries,  from  the  veins, 
seemed  to  be  not  the  natural  product  of  the  body,  but  the  factitious 
result  of  this  imagined  conflict. 

.  **  The  condition  of  the  arteries  after  death  was  urged  confidently  by 
theopposers  of  Harvey  as  an  insuperable  objection  to  .the  doctrine  of 
the  circulation,  upon  its  first  promulgation  ;  and  was  unquestionably 
one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  found  in  the  path  of  the  discoverer :  and^ 
after  all,  the  explanation  given  by  this  celebrated  man  of  the  powers 
by  the  operation  of  which  the  arteries  are  found  empty  after  death,  is 
most  unsatisfactory.  He  says,  that  the  left  ventricle,  in  the  last  strug. 
gles  of  life,  continues  \.o  propel  after  it  has  ceased  to  receive  blood,, 
and  that,  by  these  final  propulsions,  the  blood  at  the  time  in  the  arte, 
ries  is  driven  into  the  veins ;  and  he  further  asserts,  in  support  of  this 
explanation,  that  the  arteries  of  animals,  who  have  been  killed  by  sub. 
mersion  in  cold  water  or  by  mephitic  air,  will  be  found  to  contain  ^ 
blood  after  death  as  well  as  the  veins*  But  there  can  be  nothing  more 
evident  than  that  the  heart,  by  these  abortive  impulses,  could  only, 
drive  blood  through  the  more  remote  portions  of  the  arterial  system 
by  some  impinged  medium ;  and  that  this  medium,  which,  upon  the 
hypothesis  of  Dr.  Harvey,  could  only  be  blood,  must  still  remain  in 
the  arteries.  But,  defective  as  this  explanation  is,  it  has  the  furthec 
imperfection  of  being  built  upon  an  hypothesis  that  is  altogether  dc. 
stitute  of  proof.  This  hypothesis  is,  that  the  heart  continues  to 
propel  after  it  has  ceased  to  receive  blood.  The  heart,  on  the  contrary, 
is  generally  found  full  of  blood  after  death.  The  converse,  therefore, 
of  what  is  maintained  by  Dr.  Harvey  would  appear  to  be  the  truth, — 
that  the  heart  retained  the  capacity  of  receiving  blood  after  it  had  lost 
the  power  of  discharging  it.  The  statement,  also,  by  which  Dr. 
Harvey  has  supported  his  opinion,  has  not  been  confirmed  by  observa- 
tion. The  arteries  of  animals  which  have  been  killed  suddenly  by 
submersion  in  cold  water,  or  by  any  of  the  ways  enumerated  by  Dr. 
Harvey,  have  been  found  equally  empty  of  blood  with  those  of  animals 
killed  by  lingering  disease.  Into  such  a  labyrinth  of  error  and  eva. 
sion  will  men  of  the  most  powerful  minds  be  led,  w4ien  they  attempt  to 
shape  nature  io  a  conformity  with  their  opinions. 

*'  No  new  light  has  been  thrown  upon  this  subject  by  the  followers 
of  Harvey ;  and  in  general  it  may  be  observed,  that,  after  the. lapse  of 
two  centuries,  and  though  a  thousand  volumes  have  been  written,  aud 
thousands  of  animals  slaughtered  to  elucidate  the  subject,  the  doctrine 
of  the  circulation  has  descended  to  our  times  nearly  in  the  same  state 
in  which  it  came  from  the  hands  of  the  original  discoverer. 

^^  Mr.  George  Kcr,  an  ingenious  and  learned  surgeon  in  Aberdeen, 
struck  with  the  defectiveness  and  inapplicability  of  the  explanation 
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giren  by  Dr.  Harvey  and  his  followers  of  this  remarkable  pbendme- 
son^  as  well  as  of  many  others^  has,  in  a  late  publicatioo,*  boldly 
denied  the  doctrine  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  altogether ;  and 
become  the  acute,  strenuous,  and  moit  confidant  adrocate  of  the  opi- 
nions of  the  ancient  physiologists  respecting  the  condition  of  the  blood 
in  the  living  system,  and  the  uses  of  tlie  arteries. 

*<  All  the  objections  urged  by  Mr.  Ker  against  the  circulation  had 
been  stated  by  myself  as  objections,  not  against  the  doctrine  of  the 
circulation  itself,  which  I  believe  to  be  founded  on  a  basis  never  to  be 
shaken,  but  against  the  causes  assigned  for  the  accomplishment  of  that 
effect,  at  least  two  years  before  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Ker'a  work, 
but  unquestionably  without  the  knowledge  of  that  gentleman.  The 
causes  which  1  have  ventured  to  assign  to  the  motion  of  the  blood, 
will,  in  process  of  time,  1  trust,  be  found  to  have  a  real  existence  in 
nature, — to  be  adequate  to  the  effects  assigned  to  them, — to  hare  been 
fitly  applied, — to  afford  a  plain  and  satisfactory  explication  of  the 
various  phenomcna,-^to  answer  fully  all  Mr.  Ker's  objections, — and^ 
in  a  word,  to  vindicate  a  theory,  which  does  so  much  honour  to  our 
country,  from  all  future  opposition. 

<'  The  objection  principally  dwelt  upon  by  Mr.  Ker,-*»the  empti- 
ness of  the  arteries  after  death,  did  not  pass  unnoticed,  as  may  be 
seen  on  reference  to  the  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  motion  ctf  the 
blood:  but,  as  I  had  not  then  had  an  opportunity  of  submitting  my 
opinions  to  the  test  of  experiment,  I  did  not  state  them  with  that  con- 
£dence  which  I  even  then  felt  in  their  truth.  I  have  lately  had  that 
opportunity,  and  I  now  propose  to  state  the  result. 

«  The  chief,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  movements  of  the  animal' 
machine,  seem  to  be  the  effect  of  two  powers  acting  either  conjunctly 
or  separately.  These  are  elasticity  and  irritability.  The  elasticity  of 
the  parts  which  possess  this  property  is  inherent  in  the  structure,  and 
is  independent  of  life.  Irritability,  which  is  the  property  of  the  mus- 
cular substance,  is  the  concomilant  of  life,  and  ceases  with  it.  The 
moverobnts,  which  are  the  usual  result  of  a  combination  of  those 
powers,  will  not  wholly  cease  at  death.  The  elasticity  will  still  con. 
tinue  to  operate;  and  the  result  will  be  different,  either  from  that 
which  would  be  produced  by  their  combined  agency,  or  from  that 
which  would  arise  from  their  synchonous  destruction. 

*•  The  oiotjon  of  the  blood  seems  to  be  the  result  of  the  contractions 
arising  fro^n  the  irritability  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  and  of  the  resi. 
lience  arising  from  the  elasticity  of  the  arteries  and  of  the  lungs.  One 
class  only  of  these  powers  is  destroyed  by  death.  The  resilience  of 
the  lungs  and  of  the  coats  of  the  arteries  possess,  then,  an  uncontroled 
operation. 

"  The  resilience  of  the  lungs  removes  a  part  of  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  from  the  internal  surface  of  the  chest,  and  perhaps  from 
the  internal  surface  of  the  vessels  by  which  they  are  penetrated.  To 
restore  to  the  parts  within  the  chest  an  equality  of  pressure  with  that 
of  the  substances  without  it,  the  adjoining  liquid  and  less-fixed  parts 
of  the  body  will  be  pressed  through  every  channel  that  offers  into  the 
chest.     What  is  called  a  vacuum  will,  in  effect,  be  made  in  the  chest 
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by  the  elasticity  of  the  lungs.  There  vtil  therefore  be  a  draining 
from  all  parts  of  the  body  towards  the  chest,  to  fill  up  this  Tacunm. 
As  thus  the  causes  which  return  the  blood  to  the  heart  continue  to 
operate  after  the  hearty  the  great  engine  by  which  it  is  discharged,  has 
terminated  its  labours,  a  greater  quantity  of  blood  will  necessarily  be 
collected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  heart  after  death  than  existed 
there  before  it. 

^'  Various  circumstances  may  inter?ene  to  ^x  the  channels  in  which 
the  blood  will  flow  in  its  course  towards  the  heart  after  death.  The 
arteries  are  powerfully  elastic,  and,  when  their  coats  are  relieved  from 
the  distending  force  of  the  heart>  become  of  a  diminished  calibre. 
Valves  stationed  at  the  roots  of  the  arteries  prevent  the  return  of 
blood  from  these  vessels  into  the  chest.  After  the  small  part  of  the 
aortic  system  intervening  between  the  heart  and  the  confines  of  the 
chest  shall  have  been,  as  it  usually  is  found  to  be,  filled  with  blood, 
the  blood  in  the  rest  of  the  system  will  sustain  no  diminution  of  pres« 
sure  on  the  side  of  the  heart. 

^*  No  obstacle  exists  in  the  way  of  the  blood  in  its  course  to  the 
ehest  through  the  veins.  No  valves  are  stationed  at  the  roots  of  those 
vessels,  and  the  blood  finds  an  unobstructed  course  from  the  roots  bf 
the  cava  into  the  auricle;  from  that,  possibly,  into  the  right  ven« 
tricle  and  into  the  pulmonary  arteries,  and  thence  into  the  pulmonary 
veins.  The  hearty  particularly  the  auricles  and  the  large  venous 
trunks,  the  coats  of  which  being  inelastic  and  easily  dilatable,  being 
all  placed  within  what  may  be  called  the  vacuum  of  the  chest,  will  b6 
distended  to  their  utmost  capacity.  The  additional  blood  requisite 
for  this  purpose  can  be  drawn  only  from  the  veins.  The  place  of  the 
blood  taken  from  one  part  of  the  venous  system,  will  be  supplied  by 
that  from  another.  The  termination  of  this  process  will  be  the  emp. 
tying  of  the  arteries  into  the  veins. 

'*  If  the  preceding  argument  be  correct  and  founded  upon  true 
principles,  it  would  follow  that — were  the  elastic  powers  employed  in 
the  motion  of  the  blood  disengaged  before  the  muscular  powers  had 
ceased  to  act,  or  synchronously  with  that  event, — a  distribution  of 
the  blood  would  be  found  td  exist  after  death  dififerent  from  that 
which  is  now  usually  observed.  The  blood  would  not  be  found  so 
extraordinarily  accumulated  in  the  right  auricle,  and  in  all  the  veins  be. 
longing  to  the  system  of  the  cava  within  the  chest  and  at  the  approaches 
to  it ;  and  the  arteries  and  capillary  vessels  would  contain  the  proper* 
tioii  which,  upon  the  supposition  of  the  Harveian  theory,  must  have 
flowed  in  them  before  death.  I  have  not  been  able  to  devise  any  me* 
thod  of  annihilating,  before  death,  the  elastic  influence  of  the  arteries, 
and  therefore  some  allowance  must  be  made  in  the  phenomena  which 
are  to  be  brought  into  view  for  that  cause ;  but  I  have  been  successful 
in  removing  from  all  influence  after  death  the  elastic  power  of  the 
lungs,  by  far  the  most  efiicient,  by  the  manner  in  which  the  animals 
were  killed  in  the  following  experiments.  Death  was  in  these  cases 
effected  by  inducing  a  previous  collapse  of  the  lungs,  which  w^s  done 
by  making  openings  into  the  chest  of  the  living  animal,  and  exposing 
the  external  surface  of  the  lungs  to  the  free  access^f  the  air. 
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^<  In  the  first  experiment  made  with  this  inlention,  an  opening  was 
made  about  an  inch  in  length  between  a  pair  of  the  ribs  on  each  side. 
I  expected  that  sudden  death  would  be  the  effect  of  these  openings  ; 
but  in  this  respect  I  was  disappointed,  and  at  first  not  a  little  per- 
plexed.  This  disappointment  1  experienced  particularly  in  the  case  of 
a  large  dog.  This  animal,  as  I  supposed,  after  the  collapse  of  the 
lungs,  by  pressing  up  the  diaphragm  by  means  of  the  abdominal  mus- 
cles as  far  as  possible,  and  then,  by  a  rapid  and  forcible  contraction 
of  the  intercostal  muscles,  accompanied  by  a  rapid  and  forcible  contrac- 
tion of  the  diaphragm,  was  enabled  to  rarefy  the  air  contained  between 
the  external  surface  of  the  lungs  and  the  chest  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
occasion  a  partial  dilatation  of  the  lungs,  and  an  imperfect  expansion 
of  the  heart.  Thus  life  was  painfully  prolonged  for  nearly  twenty 
minutes.  The  sufferings  sustained  by  this  animal  for  so  long  a  period 
prevented  a  repetition  of  the  experiment  on  any  other  animal  in  the 
same  manner.  The  result  was  in  other  respects  satisfactory.  Though 
the  death  was  tedious,  it  was  ultimately  produced  by  the  collapse  of 
the  lungs.  I  had  previously  performed  the  same  experiment  npoit  a 
rabbit  and  a  cat.  In  these  the  death,  though  not  sudden,  was  neither 
so  tedious,  nor  to  appearance  so  distressing,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
dog. 

>^  The  same  appearances  were,  on  dissection,  exhibited  by  all. 
The  muscles  were  remarkably  red ;  and,  when  an  incision  was  made 
into  them,  they  poured  out  blood.  The  membranous  parts  exhibited 
the  blood-vessels  as  if  they  had  been  fully  and  nicely  injected ;  form- 
ing  anastomo'ses,  which  appeared  like  a  netting  made  of  red  threads. 
I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  coats  of  the  intestines:  instead  of 
exhibiting  the  usmal  pale  smooth  surface  without  the  yestige  almost  of 
a  single  blood-Tessel,  they  appeared  to  be  composedof  a  red.coloured 
netting,  the  meshes  of  which  varied  greatly  both  in  dimension  and  in 
form.  The  liver  was  like  red  morocco.  The  flesh  of  the  rabbit, 
which  is  usually  white,  was  in  this  case  of  a  reddish  colour ;  and  all 
the  dissected  parts  became  wet  with  effused  blood.  The  heart  con. 
tained  little  blood.  When  the  chest  was  opened,  and  the  large  vessels 
it  contains  were  divided,  a  small  quantity  of  blood  only  was  effused; 
not  much  mor'e,  indeed,  than  from  the  other  partis  of  the  body.  The 
aorta  and  large  arteries,  in  all  the  instances,  were  pale  externally; 
while  the  accompanying  veins  were  of  a  blue  colour.  A  part  of  the 
descending  aorta,  above  the  bifurcation  of  the  illacs,  after  its  cxtre. 
mities  had  been  secured  by  ligatures,  was  cut  out,  and  was  found  to 
contain  a  small  cylinder  of  blood  generally  coagulated.  So  it  appears 
that  the  white  colour  of  the  arteries  did  not' arise  from  this  being 
empty  of  blood,  but  from  the  want  of  transparency  of  their  coats. 
With  respect  to  the  vessels  which  the  stomach,  the  intestines,  and  the 
membranous  parts,  exhibited  in  so  beautiful  a  manner,  I  do  not 
pretend  to  say  what  part  of  them  may  have  been  arteries.  Sup- 
posing, however,  that  these  carcases  exhibited  the  distribution  of 
the  blood  as  it  really  existed  in  life,  it  is  very  evident  that  the  blood, 
not  only  of  the  larger  arteries,  but  of  the  smaller  vessels,  whether  they 
be  arteries  or  veins,  must,  in  consequence  of  death  produced  in  the 
usual  way,  be  emptied  into  the  large  veins.     I  think  it  probable, 
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.lioweYeir,  thai  what  are  called  the  capillary  vessels  may,  in  consequence 
of  this  mode  of  killing  the  animal,  be  found  to  contain  more  blood 
than  the  share  that  belonged  to  them  during  life  ;  for  the  elasticity  of 
the  coats  of  the  arteries,  the  effect  of  which,  as  I  before  stated,  I  had 
not  been  able  to  devise  any  plan  of  counteracting,  by  contracting  the 
bore  of  these  vessels,  would  propel  a  part  of  the  blood  that  was  flow- 
ing in  them  at  the  moment  of  death  into  the  vessels,  the  coats  of  which 
.were  inelastic  and  dilatable. 

'*  For  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  appearances  of  two  animals  of 
the  same  kind,  killed  in  different  ways,  two  rabbits  were  killed  on  the 
^Oth  of  September,  1819;  one  of  them  by  causing  the  lungs  io  col. 
lapse  before  death,  the  other  after  a  different  manner.  In  the  case  of 
the  first  of  these  rabbits,  the  belly  was  opened  freely  from  the  scrobi. 
cuius  cordis  nearly  to  the  pelvis,  and  the  lower  surface  of  the  diaphragm 
exposed  to  view.  An  opening,  fit  to  admit  my  two  fingers,  was  made 
through  the  muscular  part  of  the  diaphragm  on  each  side.  The  sound 
of  air  rushing  through  the  orifices  announced  the  collapse  of  tho 
lungs.  As  the  animal  possessed  no  power  of  contracting  the  openings 
made  in  the  diaphragm ;  as  its  struggles  would  probably  tend  to  widea 
them  still  more ;  and  as,  therefore,  the  capacity  of  dilating  the  lungs, 
even  in  the  smallest  degree,  no  longer  remained,  the  animal  instantly 
died.  The  appearances  exhibited  by  the  dissection  of  this  rabbit  were 
precisely  similar  to  those  already  described  of  the  bodies  of  animals 
killed  by  the  previous  collapse  of  the  lungs.  The  vessels,  particularly 
of  the  intestines,  stomach,  and  mesentery,  were  very  distinct  and  full 
of  blood,  forming  frequent  anastomoses  with  each  other,  in  the  way 
already  described.  The  flesh  was  reddish,  and,  when  cut  into,  bled. 
The  heart,  and  vessels  about  it,  contained,  only  a  moderate  quantity 
of  blood  ;  for  scarcely  any  blood  was  found,  after  the  division  of  the 
vessels,  Xjq  have  been  effused  into  the  shell  of  the  chest.  The  other 
rabbit  was  killed  by  thrusting  a  sharp  instrument  between  the  vertebra 
of  the  neck :  it  died  instantly,  and  was  immediately  opened.  Scarcely 
was  the  vestige  of  a  blood-vessel  to  be  observed  on  the  surface  of  the 
intestines  or  stomach,  which  had  a  pale  appearance,  excepting  .where 
they  were  tinged  by  the  colour  of  their  contents.  The  membranes 
scarcely  exhibited  any  traces  of  vascularity.  The  flesh  was  white, 
and,  when  cut  into,  appeared  to  be  dry,  discharging  at  some  parts  a 
drop  or  two  of  blood.  The  liver  was  of  a  dusky.brown  colour. 
The  trunks  of  the  veins  were  swollen  *and  rounded :  whereas  in  the 
other  rabbit  they  appeared  flat,  and  to  contain  a  thin  layer  of  blood. 
A  considerable  quantity  of  blood  was  found  in  the  shell  of  the  chest, 
after  it  had  been  opened  and  the  large  vessels  it  contains  divided. 

^'  A  few  days  after,  a  sheep  was  killed  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
first  of  the  above-mentioned  rabbits.  When  the  openings  were  made 
through  the  diaphragm,  the  sound  of  air  rushing  into  the  chest  an« 
nounced  still  more  plainly  the  fatal  collapse  of  the  lungs,  and  the  last 
expiration.  The  animal,  after  making  a  few  heavings  with  the  chest, 
became  lifeless.  Several  other  sheep  had  been  killed  at  the  same  place 
at  that  time,  and  there  was  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  carcase 
of  this  animal  with  that  of  the  others.     Scarcely  any  traces  of  the 
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smaller  ressels  were  bbserrable  in  the  stomach,  intesdoes,  t>eiitOBeitirt9 
or  mesenterjy  of  the  other  sheep ;  while,  in  the  same  parts  of  this 
animal,  they  appeared  in  great  abundance^  and  as  injected  with  red 
wax.  The  appearance  was  so  remarkable  as  to  strike  the  butchers, 
and  the  persons  whose  attention  I  directed  to  it,  with  surprise.  The 
colour  of  the  fat  was  browner  than  usual.  The  muscles  of  this  ani- 
mal, being  at  all  times  red,  did  not  exhibit  so  marked  a  difference  as 
in  the  case  of  the  rabbits,  but,  when  cut  into,  they  dischar|fed  blood. 
The  larger  arteries,  where  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them,  con- 
tained a  small  cylinder  of  coagulated  blood.  The  flat  and  tape.iike 
appearance  of  the  small  veins,  which  1  had  observed  in  the  rabbit 
killed  in  the  same  manner,  was  in  this  case  very  remarkable. 

*'  The  results  of  these  experiments,  I  think,  fully  warrant  the  cdn» 
elusion,  that  the  difference  of  the  distribution  of  the  blood  after 
death  from  that  in  which,  according  to  the  Harveian  theory,  it  most 
exist  in  the  living  system,  arises  chiefly  from  the  elastic  power  of  the 
lungs  ;  and  that  the  emptiness  of  the  arteries  and  of  the  smaller  ves*- 
sels,  observed  after  death,  admits  of  a  satisfactory  explanation  from 
the  supposed  operation  of  this  cause,  combined  with  that  of  the  elas* 
ticity  of  the  arterial  canals." 

Some  interesting  additions  have  been  mad&  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
influence  of  respiration  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  by  a  yooog 
French  student,  Mr.  Bourdon.*  The  object  of  his  enquiries  was  to 
determine  the  cause  of  the  redness  of  the  face;  and  other  signs  of 
distention  of  the  capillary  vessels,  daring  expiration.  The  results  of 
Mr.  Bourdon's  experiments  are  congruous  with  the  views  of  Dr. 
Carson  already  designated.  It  may  be  right  to  state  that  HALi^sa  ex« 
plained  the  phenomenon  above  mentioned,  by  the  supposition  that 
the  vessels  of  the  lungs  are,  in  a  manner,  folded-np  during  expiration, 
Goodwin,  from  considering  that  the  lungs <  are  always  considerably 
distended  with  air,  would  not  admit  that  any  obstruction  to  the  cir- 
culation existed  in  this  state :  and  Bichat  went  further,  and  said  that» 
even  though  the  lungs  contained  no  air,  there  would  be  no  such  ob. 
stmction  in  them. 

Mr.  Bourdon,  after  stating,  what  cannot  be  disputed,  that  this  red* 
ness  of  the  face,  &c.  happens  during  expiration,  proceeds  to  show 
that  a  temporary  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the 
lungs  takes  place  during  violent  efforts ;  which  obstruction,  he  thinks, 
depends  on  the  pressure  suffered  by  the  pulmonary  vessels  on  the  one 
side  by  means  of  the  retained  air,  and  on  the  other  by  the  abdominal 
muscles.  He  remarks,  that  the  jet  of  blood  from  an  opening  in  a  vein 
is  increased  in  force  and  rapidity  during  coughing,  vomiting,  &c.  The 
rena  cava  of  a  dog  laid  bare,  was  distended  during  the  cries  and 
struggles  of  the  animal.  Cases  of  rupture  of  the  vena  cava  have  hap. 
pened  during  violent  efforts;  and  an  instance  was  related  a  few  months 
ago,  in  the  Journal  Complementairt^  SfC.  of  this  rupture  taking  place 

•  R4cherche8  stir  le  Mhhmisme  de  la  RespiratUm  et  sur  let  Circulation  du  StfHg^ 
8vo.     Paris,  1820. 
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duriog  a  violent  cough,  caused  bj  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body  in 
the  trachea.  We  commonly  observe  (he  jugular  and  other  veins  dis- 
tended under  similar  circumstances.  The  arterial  system  suffers,  of 
course,  differently  from  the  venous  in  the  condition  under  considera- 
tion. During  the  first  instants  of  the  efforts,  more  blood  than  ordi. 
nary  flows  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  from  its  being  suddenly  driven 
from  the  lungs  with  unusual  violence ;  and  hence  ri^pture  of  arteries 
has  occurred  during  the  first  moments  of  violent  efforts :  but  arfter  this 
period  the  large  arteries  have  less  blood  than  ordinary  flo^  through 
them,  in  proportion  as  it  is  accumulated  in  the  venous  system.  .  It.  is 
hardly  necessary  to  state,  that  the  capillary  arteries  will  become  dis- 
tended in  efforts  of  a  certain  duration:  this  must  necessarily  ensue  from 
the  obstruction  in  the  venous  system* 

Some  other  experiments  Vrere  made  by  Mr-  Bourdon,  with  the  ob- 
ject of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  he  could,  if  he  chose,  voluntarily, 
produce  death,  by  the  action  of  his  respiratory  organs.  That  he  might 
not  give  occasion  to  a  renewal  of  the  story  of  the  golden  tooth,  he 
takes  care  to  show,  by  references  to  history,  that  it  is  probable  that, 
death  has  been  produced  in  this  way.  He  first  made  a  long  expiration; 
he  then  employed  all  his  efforts  to  resist  the  call  for  inspiration.  At; 
the  end  of  thirty  seconds  this  call  had  become  very  urgent,  and  at  the 
end  of  fifty  seconds  it  wair  irresistible. 

He  tried  another  way.  He  closed  the  glottis  after  a  slight  inspira- 
tion, and  without  contracting  the  abdominal  muscles :  he  then  tried, 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  inspire!^  air,  and  to  avoid  the  introduction 
of  more  into  the  lungs.  At  the  end  of  a  minute  the  anxiety  was 
extreme ;  and  shortly  after  this  the  glottis  opened  in  spite  of  him,  the 
air  contained  in  the  lungs  was  expelled,  and  new  inspirations  then 
executed. 

There  remained  another  mode  of  effecting  the  same  object.-  He 
made  a  deep  inspiration,  then  closed  the  glottis,  and  contracted  the 
abdominal  muscles,  using  considerable  effort.  He  carefully  avoided, 
temporary  relaxation  of  the  muscles.  He  had  some  of  his  friends  near. 
2)im,  who  were  to  stop  him  vhen  they  judged  it  prudent.  At  the  end. 
of  six  Seconds,  his  face  was  red  and  tumid;  after  twelve  seconds,  he. 
experienced  slight  vertigo  j  after  fifteen  seconds,  the  vertigo  Jhad  in« 
creased,  and  his  face  was  of  a  violet  colour  :  he  saw  objects  as  it  were 
through  a  cloud ;  he  heard  the  words  addressed  to  him  only  in  a  con-^ 
fiised  manner.  His  friends  pinched  him  violently,  to  make  him  stop, 
but  he  hardly  felt  any  pain :  he  was  on  the  point  of  losing  his  consci*> 
ousness,  when  his  effort  ceased.  He  doubts  whether  a  stronger  person 
n)ay  not  be  able  to  produce  death  in  this  way ;  though  he  thinks  that 
no  person  can  properly  asphyxiate  themselves  (that  is,  produce  death) 
by  either  of  the  two  former  methods :  and  he  makes  a  question  of  the 
manner  in  which  death  would  take  place  in  the  case  of  its  being  ef-, 
fected  by  means  of  the  last  experiment, -^whether  by  apoplexy,  syn^ 
cope,  or  a  sort  of  asphyj^ia. 

The  exact  state  of  the  respiratory  organs  during  violent  muscular 
efforts  of  the  body,  more  or  l^ss  generally^  does  not  appear  to  havo 
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been  correctly  nnderstoodl  pret^ouslj  tQ  fte  ligl^f  tjiroi^n  99  ft^ 
sdbject  by  some  other  experimeDts  of  IJie  physiologist  ^iist  ijAeodoned* 
It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  the  diaphragm  is  in'a  state  of  con- 
traction during  great  voluntary  efforts ;  a  notion,  of  ivhich  the  trutl^ 
inight  have  been  readily  doubted.  If  it  had  been  considered  t^at.  the' 
glottis  is  closed  on  such  occasjops.  This  fact,  ^p^ever^ — ^that  is  Iq 
iSLjf  the  closure  of  the  glottis^—has  not  I^^e^en  genefj^lly  iu^owA ; 
though'SEKA.c  had  stated  this  connection  ^f  actiop  to  take  place  yjfhei^ 
a  pei^on  supports  a  great  burtheu  on  jthe  clj^c^t:  ^arthes,  lA  the4^cjt 
of  swimming;  and  Bichat,  in  lifting  or  ipoyin^  heayy  ma^jc?. 
Halleb,  we  may  add,  went  furtlie;*^  apd  ftiO](f e|j»  hy  ap  e^perinicnitji 
that  the  effort  evaporated  as  it  irere  witji  ,^e  escape  of  air  from  the 
glottis.  GALEir,  2US0,  whose  writings  contain  so  many  admirable 
pbysiQiogical  observations,  several  of  which  have  been  brought  forth 
in  our  own  time  as  original,  evidently  remarked  the  rela^pn  I'n  99^8- 
tion ;  and4e  has  clearly  pointed  ouf  i,tf  influence  on  sev^al  muspular 
actions.  (See  his  Treatise  de  t/Hlitaie  itespirqfiqnU.)  But^  we  mpst 
acknowledge  with  Mr.  Bourdon,  that  the  isolated  facts  qf  this  kii^4 
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an  animal  utters  ^cute  crjcf :  it  i&  tjie  objecjt  pf  ]^)r.  ^ourd9n  to  desi^« 
nate  the  relation?  of  this  contraction  w|th  various  other  pheponien^ 
besides  those  already  men  tionef].  lie  fir$t  endeavours  to  account  for  the 
neglect  of  the  fact  in  questioij,  or  the  want  of  aqy  important  inference 
from  it,  from  the  confusion  that  has  been  thrown  around  it  by  the 
erroneous  notions  vrhich  h^ve  hitherto  been  eptertaified  respecting  the 
action  of  the  diaphragm  diiring  certain  violeiyt  muscular  exertions.  It 
bas  been  supposed  that  the  diaphragn)  contracts  at  the  same  time 
vvith  the  abdominal  muscles  during  such  efforts.  Here  contradictions 
8eem  to  be  involved;  for  the  result  of  contraction  of  the  diaphragm  is 
inspirationy  and  how  can  inspiration  take  place  if  the  glottis  be  closed? 
There  is,  besides,  ap  evident  wai)t  qf  object  in  the  contraction  of  the 
diaphragm  in  this  case;  jfor,  the  glottis  being  closed,  theaU  is  retained 
in  the  chest,  which  is  thereby  rendered  immovable,  ancl  Us  firmness 
cannot  be  increased  by  the  contraction  pf  the  diaphragm.  Mr.  Bourdon 
has  shown^  in  a  satisfactory  m^r}ner,  ihs^t  tlie  diaphragrp  is  in  a  state  of 
relaxation  at  the  time  the  &b()pmi/ial  pu^cles  are  contiractpd  in  making 
great  muscular  exertions:  ^gt  we  ^hall  follow  ^im  in  tl)e  qrdcr  in  which 
he  has  stated  his  observations;  and  advance,  as  he  has  done,  the  proofs 
of  this  assertion  hereafter. 

Mr.  Bourdon  was  struck,  in  the  iirs^  instance,  with  the  prompt  and 
easy  manner  in  which  respiration  is  suspended  on  making  any  vigorous 
muscular  effort :  that  is  to  say,  whenever  the  action  of  the  abdominal 
muscles  is  about  to  be  employed  for  effecting  other  results  than  the 
expulsion  of  air  from  the  chest ;  v^liether  in  vigorous  exercises  of  the 
body,  such  as  leaping,  running,  wrestling,  swimmijig,  5kC.  or  in  the. 
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Vrfrlons^  ex  pulsatory  etfor6,  as  vdmitiojj,  parturition,  tJie  eTacnatton  of 
4he  feces,  &c.  Oti  examining,  indiViduall/,  the  organs  ojf  respiration^ 
he  felt  assured,  ftat  the  diapHragp,  bj  it's  coatraction,— the  ^lotti^ 
hy  its  closure, — and  the  Tcil  of  the  palate,  by  its  elevation', — couldL 
alorie  be  capable  of  retaining  the  air  in  the  chesty  and  of  suspending^ 
id  cohkeouence,  {he  succession  of  the  phenomena  of  ^respiration  y  apd 
'  h^  ha§'  satisfactorily  proved  that  'ii  is  hy  thie  closure  6(  the  glottis  that 
this  is  effected.  .     -      «       .         .  .  ; 

'  ^efsoHrd^  from  rts  organization,  he  says,  we  should  conclude  tW 
Ae  glottis  fs  susbepllble  of  Being  exacA^  closei(.  During  a  great  mus. 
cul'ar  effort,  tlie  larynx  is  raised  in  a  certafri  decree ;  and' when  we  at 
Chts  firne^  auernately,  in  quick  succession,  admit  ^he  ^ir  into  the  lungs 
and  partially' expel  it,  a  soiihd,  sbmewha't  like  a  low  coughy  is  di^« 
nnctly  heard,  and  which  evidently  comes,  from  the  situation  of.  the 
glottis.  After  makings  these  and  sdnie  other  analogous  observations, 
Be  resdirted'to  some^e^^pcrlments  on  dogs,  with  a  view  to  attain  furtheif 
evidence!  The  act  of  vpmiling  is'  that  which  is  most  readily  produced 
in  tHese  animals,  and  this  is  excitcfd  without  any  cries,  whiph  are  always 
accompanied  with-somedegree  of  contraction  of  the  glottis,  and  there-r 
fore  wbtild  render  any  observatioos^devoid  of  precision,  with  the  Yievr 
in  question,  if  they  occurred.  Having  exposed^  the  glottis  of  a  dog^ 
and  administered  a  strong  emetic  potion,  he  observed,  (shortly  after 
l!he  app'earance  of  the  signs  of  naiuseaj  as  spasmodic  motions  o^  thelips^ 
l!he  tongue,  jaws,  and, pharynx,),  in  the  most  distinct  manner,  thei 
glottis  become  exactly  closed,  ait  tne^ instant  when  ^the  ahdomihal  mus-^ 
des  were  forcibly  contracted,  a8vbm|ting,took  plape.  He  was  assured 
that  the  epiglottis  took  no  part  in  this  closure.  He  proved  the  ^mo 
ttiin'g  in  himself:  after  having  attained  the  power  of  passing  his  fore, 
finger  down  to  the  glottis,  withoi^t  producing  the  efforts  to  Tomit 
il%ich  such  an  attempt'  causes  in  persons  in,  whom  those  parts  have 
liot  beeii  habituated  to  thb'Qohtact  of  such  a  foreign  body.  Mr.  Bour« 
don  says' he  cart  now'pass  his  finger  \nto  his  glottis,  so  as  tp  disting;uisli. 
easily  the  summits  of  tlie  arytenoid  cartilages  and  the  folds  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of"  the  larynx.  When  he  had  practised  the  atteippts, 
to  effect  this  for  sixty. 5ve  days,  he  once,  on  having  introduced  his 
fi'nger  more  incautioiisly  than  usual,  arrived  suddenly  at  the  glottis. 
He  immediately  experienced  intense  nausea;  at  the  same  instant,  the 
abdoininal  muscles  contracted,  and  the  glottis  closed :  in  a  wx)rd,  there 
n^as  a  real  efixirt  to'  vomit,  though  this  effect  did  not  take  place*  The 
passing  of  his  finger  to  the  glottijs  causes  now  only  slight  nausea, 
"which  can  be  easily  withstood:  he  has  profited  by  this  disposition, 
tb  ascertain  the  state  of  the  glottis  in  the  muscular  efforts  we  are  in . 
tl)6  habit  of  executing,  either  for  the  more  extensive  movements  of 
the  body,  or  the  expulsion  of  the  feces ;  and  he  has  become  assured 
that  the  mechanism  is  similar  to  that  of  vopi^ting:  in  ail  the  glottis  is 
closed  at  the' same  time  that  the  abdominal  muscles  enter  into  contrac. 
tion.  He' observed,  further,  that  the  glottis  was  contracted  by  means 
of  the  meeting  of  the  vocal  cords  and  the  arytenoid  cartilages;  since 
he  distincHy  felt  the  latter  approach  each  other  under  his  finger.  He  • 
was  certain  that  the  epiglottis  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  closing  of  the 
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glottU)  becansQ  he  could  keep  it  pressed  down  on  the  base  of  the 
toague,  without  preventing  that  effect  frpm  taking  place. 

This  consensus  or  synergte^  (as  Mr.  Bourdon  calls  this  relation  of 
action,  after  Barthez ;  and  the  term  is  certainly,  in  this  case^  more 
appropriate  than  sympathy  .*)  between  the  glottis  and  the  abdominal 
moscles,  is  observed  in  many  familiar  actions  of  the  human  body;  and 
its  importance  in  respect  to  those  actions  will  be  obvious  on  a  little 
consideration. 

In  (|  man  who  has  no  glottis,  or  whose  trachea  has  an  opening  in  it, 
powerful  muscular  motions,  Tarious  habitual  efforts,  and  especially 
the  expulsion  of  the  excrements  when  requiring  much  exertion,  cannot 
be  effected,  unless  the  preternatural  opening  be  closed  on  the  occa. 
sion.*  Several  species  of  animals  furnish  evidence  in  support  of  the 
Ttews  just  exposed*  Wherever  the  glottis  is  wanting,  the  expulsion  of 
matters  from  the  body  is  rendered  comparatively  easy  by  some  mecha- 
nism or  other :  either  by  the  liquidity  of  the  matters  to  be  expelled, 
or  by  the  absence  or  wealincss  of  the  sphincter  muscles,  or  by  the 
presence  of  a  cloaca  in  which  the  liquid  excrements  are  mingled  with 
the  solid.  Thus,  the  resistaneei  are  naturally  weakened  where  it  is 
not  possible  for  any  great  expulsive  power  to  be  developed.  In  those 
animals  which  possess  neither  lungs  nor  air«cells,  and  consequently  no 
glottis,  all  the  expulsions  are  easily  made,  because  all  the  sphincters 
are  weak,  and  the  matters  are  more  or  less  liquid.  Reptiles,  which 
have  a  glottis,  but  an  imperfect  one,  and  birds,  in  whom  this  organ 
is  more  perfect,  and  whose  principal  sphincter  is  also  more  strongly 
developed,  form,  in  these  respects,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  the 
natural  link  between  fish  and  the  mammalia.  Amongst  the  latter 
there  are  several  species,  as  the  marsupia,  and  especially  the  kangaroo, 
which  have  only  rudiments  of  the  glottis,  and  this  disposition  is  accom- 
panied with  a  singular  structure  of  their  principal  expulsatory  organs. 
Their  nterus,  bifurcated  and  folded,  has  no  neck,  like  that  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  mammalia.  From  this  reason,  the  product  of  con* 
(ieption  cannot  remain  in  the  nterus  during  the  time  necessary  for  the 
full  growth  of  the  fetus,  and  it  is  expelled  at  an  earlier  epoch,  and  re«. 
ceived  into  a  pouch  situate  under  the  belly,  which  envelops  the  mammae^ 
to  which  the  young  one,  still  imperfectly  formed,  attaches  itself.  Al« 
though  the  neck  of  the  uterus  does  not  exist  where  there  is  no  glottis^ 
the  inverse  is  not  true,  that  the  glottis  does  not  exist  where  there  is  no 
neck  of  the  uterus ;  for  the  glottis  has  other  offices  to  perform  thaa 
that  of  contributing  to  parturition. 

In  order  to  render  the  facts  above  stated  more  clear,  and  the  con* 
elusions  that  may  be  draff  n  from  them  of  a  more  positive  and  general 
character,  Mr.  Bourdon  relates  the  results  of  some  experiments  which  he 
«ade  in  conformity  with  the  indications  the  observations  above  detailed 
presented  io  him.  He  passed  into  his  larynx  a  small  canula  of  elastic 
gnit! :  he  now  found  it  not  only  impossible  for  him  io  produce  any 
voice,  cry  out,  or  cough,  but  he  also  was  unable  to  make  any  expul. 

•  See  a  case  of  tracheal  fistula  lelatf d  by  J.  L.  Petit,  m  the  Mimoites  dm 
PAcMdemie  de  Chirurgie, 


> .  feWe  effoffte.    0e  tried  in  vaiB,  sereral  times,  to  saspend  his  tespiiiftioa 

and  make  those  efforts :  as  soon  aa  the  abdominal  muscles  contracted, 
I  the  ribs  were  depressed,  the  air  was  evacaated  from  the  lungs,  and  the 

I  viscera  were  hardly  at  all  compressed :  the  whole  effort  of  the  abdorni. 

i  nal  muscles,  and  of  the  extensors  of  the  trunks  vanished  in  producing 

I  expiration.    He  then  stopped  the  canula  after  having  made  a  deep  in- 

I  spiratioU)  and  he  could,  as  ordinarily,  suspend  his  respiration,  compress 

the  viscera,  cause  redness  of  his  face,  and,  in  a  word,  produce  all  the 
i  phenomena  of  the  efforts  under  consideration.   He  again  left  the  canula 

I  open,  and  again  he  was  unable  to  produce  them.     He  thinks,  tiieo, 

i  that  the  following  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  the  premises : 

.    *'  1.  That  it  is  the  glottis  which  suspends  respiration  during  consL 
derable  efforts,  in  opposing,  by  its  closure,  the  escape  of  tlie  air  con- 
I  tained  in  the  lungs, 

i  *'  2.  Without  the  glottis,  the  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles  would 

I  be  constantly  employed  in  producing  expiration :  neither  compressiou 

i  of  the  viscera  nor  flexure  of  the  trunk  could  be  produced, 

*'  3.  There  exists  a  real  consensus  of  action  between  the  glottis  and 
the  abdominal  muscles ;  and,  through  this  medium,  between  the  glottis 
and  the  different  reservous, — the  bladder,  the  rectum,  the  stomach,  the 
uterus. 

*'  4.  The  glottis  does  not  confine  its  office  to  the  production  of  the 
voice;  but,  by  the  aid  of  the  sympathetic  connections  which  unite  it 
with  the  abdominal  muscles,  charged  to  concur  in,  if  not  to  preside  over, 
important  functions,  it  exerts  the  greatest  influence  on  those  functions 
themselves. 

''  5.  Lastly,  in  the  different  efforts  there  is  a  tendency  to  expiration, 
to  the  production  of  which  the  closure  of  the  glottis  is  an  obstacle. 
.  *'  Now,  to  establish  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  expiration  daring 
efforts,  and  that  respiration  can  be  suspended  only  by  the  aid  of  the 
closure  of  the  glottis,  is  it  not  doubly  to  prove  that  the  diaphragm  is 
not  then  in  action  V* 

Although,  Mr.  Bourdon  remarks,  the  facts  already  stated  may,  per. 
baps,  be  considered  suflicient  to  prove  this  passive  (tate  of  the  dia- 
phragm, yet,  as  the  opposite  opinion  has  hitherto  been  entertained  by 
physiologists,  it  may  be  prudent  to  enter  into  some  further  conside-^ 
rations,  iu  order  to  establish  this  proposition. 

**  The  certainty,"  lie  says,  **  we  have  that  the  abdominal  muscles  act 
during  efforts,  furnishes  one  proof  of  the  passive  state  of  the  diaphragm 
in  these  circumstances ;  for,  to  admit  as  possible  the  combined  action 
of  these  organs,  is  to  conceive  that  inspiration  and  expiration  may  be 
simultaneous,  which  is  evidently  impossible. 

*'  2.  If  the  diaphragm  were  active  during  efforts,  it  is  during  inspi- 
ration,  as  Bichat  believed,  that  these  efforts  would  be  produced:  now 
this  is  not  what  takes  place.  There  is  always,  during  efforts  either 
incomplete  expiration,  or  only  a  tendency  to  expiration,  conjunctures 
where  the  diaphragm  is  necessarily  passive. 

**  3,  When  the  diaphragm  contracts,  it  descends  towards  tlie  abdo- 
men, determining  the  expansion  of  the  lungs,  into  which  the  external 
air  is  transmitted.     I  shall,  then,  have  proved  that  thb  otgan  is  passive 
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tkit  Krs  air  sMeMpts  hy  esetfp^  Mur  fb^ny.^' 

To  eslsblifih'  tlli^  kiBt  propo^mdn;  he  mvth  Ate  f^n  tli&r  li&tM  of 
liie  Htdgs  ibritt  and  increase  ditk^i^  efibtt^;  that,  #h^n  th^re  is  iTdldiil 
the  o«rity  of  the  pleura,  and  which' opeos  externally,  the  ^il^steapes 
from  thi»  cavity  with' gr^ut^t  rapidity  duriog  coughing;  and^when  rm^ 
qiiration  is  sotfpeiided.  It  is  under  the  s^me  eondifibb^,  ti)o,  t!ba^  rtip^ 
tnite  of  the  iungtr  aird  h^iitoptyfiihr,  atid  emphysihha  i^'  th<*  e^^iiml 
•elMar  ti%Me>  al«  produced";  that  the  n^li^  of  aniihirls;  as^  fiy>gs  abti 
sooittf  ape9»  which  haw  hene  extehfcii^  meitil^aiifibi'nf  {^kMiictibhs  ftt^iil 
the  laryai,  arer  tmn^Hed';  and,  liisfty,  i^spii^tidil  catiiidt  h^  susi^ded 
when  there  ift>»^tula  in'the  itiryHx  oftrabhea,  because,  aa/so6n^ihe 
aMotainal  mUsicte»conttaetythe  air  pas«€^  6ttt  of  the  fistalbus  o^nfog^. 
Now  this,  and  the  other  facts  just  stated,  could  not  Ul%!6  phd^  if  iVm 
lihpbragm'wetc^tben  confraetedi 

'Fkere  is^a  dase,  howevw,  in  whfctt'the  dlafphrsfgni  may  actWdy  paftu 
ticipate  in  eiF(»rts»or  when  th«s«  effOH^  iiMy  be  rtnrde  dhrtng'it»^lr^ti<>ii : 
il  ia  wheti  the  aliidotniiKil'  ittUSchf^  eonirtti^'  at  the  vel-y  instant  wlien 
■wphratioti  begins.  Bat  this  nervet  mkes-  plaee  otideT'oi'dtnai^  drcoift« 
fliaiiccs;  it  is«  only  produced  fh  &xpefittientsz  and  it^  must  have  hkf^ 
from  such  cases  that  Araldi  of  Milan  drew  his  conclusions  wh<^ti  ^ 
asa^rted  that  e^ptilsiolis'  Wert  always  c^MAeid  dorih^  idspiratbn. 

Having'  thus  adif^ineild'bis' prbpositionSj  amd,  as  he  believes^  prbviecf 
Ihem^  Mr.  Botirtk)ti^eiit'er^imo  a  regulirr  discusstbn  of  the  pheifom^af 
which  take  plaeef  in  e>ffbrt»  in  geheral,  for  the  ptii^os^  of  shWirtg,  iii'af 
more  lucid  and  connected  point  of  view,  the  parts  perfornf<^d  br  thd 
abdinuinai  miisi^es,  the  glottis,  aiid  thd  ditfphrdgm,  in  thosc^  efforts. 
Our  limits  will  n«t  let  us  g6  into  these  d^ails;  atid  We  ti'ust  that  our 
alxstract  is  suttciebtiy  pcvsptetfotfs  to  enable  the  reader  to  perceive,  on 
s'lhde  refl«;tlonf,  ail  the  mow  iihpbilknt  of  the  ci^cutnMkncca  jtrst 
idluded  tb» 

We  may  remark  here,  that  though  the  glottis  is  stilted  abotte^  to  be* 
t}ar point  d^appUi'  fur  tlft  abdominal  mnscles  durii^  efibrts,  yet  tliat 
^w  piHnt  d'appwi  imjbe,  and  really  is;  comiirt)nly  ttafiSfetred  to  a 
more  remote  extremity  of  the  aerial  tube  inf  stmne  animals,  whdse"  glottis 
b  but  imperfectly  formed* for  the  pnrpbse  in  question.  It  is  sometimes 
transferred  to  the  mouth- and  the  noi^trils;  This  is  done  by  several 
sWimmtn^  matMia^,<^as;  forexanipte;  by  the  pkoca:  his  cheeks  are 
prffcd  out  an<*  distended  as  he  strikes  his  limbs.  A  man  who  swims  hot* 
iadifferetrtly,  or  who  is  unpractised  in  the  art,  does  the  same  thing:  he 
draws  up  the  velum  palati,  \vh*eh  closes  the  posterior  passage  to  the 
nostrils,  closes  his  mouth  firmly,  and  then  his  cheeks  are  pufled  outa^* 
beistrikea  his  limbs.  Many  bats  have  the  power  of  closmg  the  al^ 
nwm  firmly,  and  form,  when  fiying.  the  necessary  point  d*appm  in  the ' 
same  way. 

Siomv'of  tlwe  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Bourdon,  with  the  view  to  de- 
termine precisely  the  importance  of  the  closure  of  the  glottis  in  several' 
efforts,  are  too  interesting,  however,  fo  permit  us  to  neglect  to  give 
»<*|J^»«c«"»rt  of  them.     He  made  an  opening  into  the  trachea  of  a  dog, 
and  fixed  iu  it  a  firm  canula :  an  emetic  was  then  administered.     The  • 


^tm^  ma^^e  twidve  or  fift^  ^I^EbcU  ito  t^^i  but  witlmit  auy;o98l 
It  was  in  vaiii  that  he  attempted  to  ret^ii;^  UU  We;^^  the  a»ir  w^  ^ 
wiiys  t^pi^jy  expelled  tjbro^i^  tti^  A:^n^lj^  i|s  fiMton  lu  io^piratioo  iiad 
terpijaated.  The  efforts  to  vomit  se^me^jl  to  b^  violciMt^  aivd  ibe  jioxUi^jF 
of  th/e  apimal  exjtreiQe  ^  b^t  at  lei^tb  the  e^f t^  Hqh^^  ^i^Xjc^m^f 
vjIqIc^^  l^espiratioo  w^fhorti^pd  ^^i^d^l^  j^er;-iyt^,  Mi^xt'hple  b^^jf 
was  in  9  state  of  tremor  aud  h/s  ev^u^ted,  at  ccf^t^d  tio^s,  Uie  cop^ 
t^Ats  pf  the  stomachy  al»ray3  d^i^  ^xpur^ic^.  TJIaJs  ^^periwent  W9« 
r^j|te4  seyeral  tii^es  oo  pfh^  dcy^,  9nd  ^Iw^y^  vi^  t^e  s^^^  r^llH^tfp. 
Mr.  Bourdon  then  conclude^,  ''thd^tjbe  ^bdoipjiuil  mmsde^  powerf4i% 
contribute  to  produce  the  sort  of  vpniit^ig  which  i^  efiipcled  in  a  r^p^. 
iii9wer;  bM^  that^  deprived  of  this  aid*  the  stom^j^h  9^m%  capable  of 
evacuating^  by  its  own  action,  the  wiio]^  of  wb4t  19  /c^oiUitaAwd  jn  \U^ 
cavity.'»  By  some  other  obaervatioias,  be  h?s  be^u  hf^  to  b^M^ve.t^iat 
the  action  of  the  abdomju^l  Pmadeis,  wjtjip^t  coMtr^cli^  (4  ^k^  ^toMuu;^ 
"t^elf,  prodiM^e^  iapid  vomiU^,  b^  i^ey^r  iCQiijpliftely  e^lie*  tbc^ 
stomach. 

. .  Mr.  Bourdon  took  a  dog  wbQ  p^uld  «wim  w^^l},  a^d  ji^tf odifced  a  visrj 
l^Dg  canula  into  ao  opening  u^^  i^  hfs  tracheal  the  ep4  ^^  tbecanii)^ 
fixed  here  was  provided  with  a  pjec^  of  leatl)er»  ¥p  ^  lo  prevept  aiiy 
water  phasing  in  by  the  woi^dr  ile  pMt  th^  apical  ii^tp  the  middle  oj^ 
a  larg^  pona  of  water:  the  d<9g  W^9t  Ip  th^  botl^w,  uoiwiitb^t^udiog 
all  the  efforts  he  made  to  swim  \  and  he  was  obliged  tp  walti  along  th«^ 
bottom  of  the  pond  to  get  to  th^  &bore.  The  cai^M^a  was  sv^^i^u^jF 
Ippg  to  reach  above  th^  wat^t 

^!^  got  9;  dog  who  could  easily  leap  across  9.  dit9b  abpijit  fo^^  f^e^ 
wide.  He  laid  bare  the  trachea,  without  making  ^n  op^nJQg  in(p  it; 
the  dog  sprang  across  the  ditch  a^  tightly  a^  before  ilm  operation,  ta 
obey  \x\^  piaster,  who  called  him  froni  the  opposite  sidet  Mr.  Bour^cm 
then  opened  tbe  trachea^  and  placed  an  opiep  canula  i^i  the  wound :  bc^ 
th^n  left  the  animal  to  himself ;  aiid,  in  his  impatience  to  obey  the  voic^ 
of  his  master,  still  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ditcb,  lie  exerted  bia 
efforts  to  leap  it,  as  usual ;  but  this  tiu^  he  fell  into  the  middle  <^f  if^ 
instead  of  clearing  it^  as  he  had  always  easily  done  before. 

Although  an  interesting  point  in  the  physiology  of  tl^e  (jf^  it  had  iu?tt« 
hitherto,  been  ascertained  whether  or  not  the  pupil  ia  ei^l^r^d  or  coih 
tracted  in  its  diameter,  in  relation  to  a  greater  or  W$s  degree  Qf  reiijot4:-i 
i)ess  of  the  object  contemplated,  independent  of  any  cUver&ijty  in  the 
intensity  of  the  light  reflected  from  the  object  oi,>  ih$  eye.  The  fol-> 
lowing  experiment,  lately  made  by  Dr.  Du^glisson^  pre^nts,  bow-> 
ever,  results  which  seeni  to  admit  of  some  ipiierepces  q^aUfi,ed  t% 
explain  the  question  above  indicated.  Some  extract  of  beUadppo;|^ 
was  introduced  between  the  eye-lids.  At  the  end  of  about  twenty  ii^i». 
nutes,  the  iris  had  entirely  disappeared.  From  the  instant  wh^n  thfe, 
pupil  had  attained  about  thrice  its  ordinary  size,  objects  were  $een  by, 
the  eye  as  it  were  through  a  cloud,  the  obscurity  of  which  soon  iur^ 
creased  to  such  a  degree  that  it  became  impossible  to  discern  amail, 
objects  within  a  short  distance ;  for  example,  the  letters  of  a  book  hjeld, 
in  the  hand.  It  was  now  ascertained,  by  weans  of  a  doubly-convex  glass. 
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fint  the  focus  of  the  eye  was  at  twice  the  distance  from  the  object  of 
that  of  the  eye  in  the  healthy  state. 

The  iris,  however,  still  acted,  so  as  to  lessen  the  extent  of  tbepupil» 
on  the  sudden  approach  of  a  yivid  light.  The  papil  recovered  its  ordi- 
nary extent  but  very  slowly ;  so  that,  at  the  end  of  six  days;  it  was 
stiH  as  large  as  on  the  day  afler  the  application  of  the  belladonna* 
The  sight  became  more  clear,  and  the  focus  of  vision  shortened,  in 
proportion  to  the  progress  toivards  the  restoration  of  the  ordinary  extent 
of  the  pupil.  In  the  open  air,  all  objects  could  be  seen  pretty  well, 
excepting  those  situate  near  to  the  eyes ;  but,  on  entering  a  room»  every 
thing  appeared  enveloped  in  a  cloud. 

This  experiment  seems  to  prove  that  the  iris  performs  an  important 
part  in  the  phenomena  of  distinct  vision  at  different  distances ;  and  it 
seems  evident  from  it  that  dilatation  of  the  pupil  accompanies  the  exten- 
sion of  the  distance  of  the  object  conte/nplated,  independentfy  of  the. 
diversity  of  theintensity  of  the  Kght  reflected  on  the  eye;  When  the  pnpil,' 
in  the  above  experiment,  became  dilated  to  a  certsun  extent,  the  sight  be- 
came affected  as  it  is  with  aged  persons  and  in  subjects  of  presbyopia  i 
and  it  required  the  same  kind  of  glass  to  remedy  the  affection  as  tfiat 
which  is  proper  for  the  correction  of  the  latter  infirmity.  The  prompt- 
aess  with  which  this  change  in  the  focus  of  distinct  vision  took  place 
may  serve  as  an  argument  against  thb  change  being  attributed  to  a  dU 
minution  of  the  convexity  of  the  pellucid  cornea  from  abstraction  of  a 
portion  of  the  aqueous  humour,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  accounted  for  bj 
admitting  that  the  enlarged  pupil  permits  too  great  a  number  of  lumi- 
nous rays  to  fall  on  the  capsule  of  the  crystalline ;  the  greater  part  of 
'which  rays,  wbeta  coming  from  objects  at  a  certain  dbtance,  are  so' 
refracted  by  the  lens  as  to  form  a  focus  not  immediately  in  the  situation 
of  the  retina,  but  at  some  distance  beyond  it.  According  to  thb  ex. 
plamition,  the  use  of  the  iris  would  be  to  prevent  more  than  a  certain 
quantity  of  light,  from  objects  within  a  certain  distance,  falling  on  the 
crystalline;  and  the  obscurity  of  vision  which  takes  place  when  the 
pupil  b  hiordinately  dilated,  would  seem  to  depend  on  the  too  great 
divergency  of  the  rays  which  it  transmits  when  such  a  dilatation  exbts.' 
The  pupil  is  generally  very  large  in  myopes  ;  a  circumstance  which,  in 
conformity  with  the  foregoing  notions,  may  be  considered  as  the  result 
of  an  effort  to  diminish  the  inconveniences  which  result  from  the  exce&- 
sive  degree  of  convexity  of  the  cornea. 

These  observations  will,  perhaps,  contribute  somewhat  towards  the 
explanation  of  the  diflicuities  attending  the .  phenomena  of  dbtinct 
vision  at  different  distances,  in  animals  not  possessed  of  a  muscular 
structure  qualified  to  alter  the  degree  of  convexity  of  the  cornea. 
KePLEK,  it  must  be  generally  known,  supposed  that  the  recti  muscles 
effect  this  in  man ;  but  there  are  too  many  obvious  and  valid  objec- 
tions to  this  supposition  to  permit  us  to  reason  on  it  with  any  degree 
of  confidence,  as  sufiicient  to  account  alone  for  the  phenomena  ii^ 
question :  neither  is  the  power  he  supposed  to  exist  in  the  ciliary  pro- 
cesses — that  they  may,  when  in  action,  draw  the  crystalline  towards  tbe 
cornea--at  all  more  probable ;  and  that  of  the  crystalline  itself  po«- 
scbsing  libres  capable  of  altering  its  convexity,  seems  to  be  still  less  so  % 


Aolwtthstaiidtag  the  iogeatuty  with  whkh  they  faave  been  afgnied  lbr»  and 
the  manner  in  whidi  they  seem  to  be  sitpported  by  riiathematlcai  <lemim- 
atrmtioB.  That  the  4:oiiditioDs  of  the  eye  just  designated  perform  some 
part  iu  the  pbenomeiia  of  visien  udder  consideration,  seems  to  be  very 
probable  when  we  take  an  e&tenaure  view  of  comparative  anatomy,  and 
especialiy  wiien  we  consider  the  structure  of  the  eyes  of  birds,  (which 
see  with  the  greatest  accuracy  at  very  great  diversities  of  distance,) 
and,  especially,  the  firm  manner  m  \i4ich  the  ciliary  processes  adfaene 
to  the  crystalline  in  these  animals:  hut  these  curcumstances  do  not 
seem  to  be  sufficient  to  solve  the  problem  in  its  general  relations  to  man 
•nd  other  animids. 

HuNTBR,  on  ^e  other  hand,  in  <^positi(Hi  to  Hallba,  considered 
that  the  alteration  of  the  size  of  the  puptl  is  not  aione  sufficient  for  the 
explanation,  The.hypotliesis  of  Air.  Littleton,^  of  the  power  <^ 
distinct  vision  at  different  distances,  (within  a  certain  range  of  space,) 
evinces  much  iagenuHy  in  the  author ;  but  the  principles  of  it-^-tiiat  the 
retida,  being  of  a  certain  thickness  and  pellucid,  is  susceptible  of  thie 
impression  which  constitutes  vision  throughout  its  whole  thickness,  not 
«aerely  on  its  smfitce  ;  and  that  the  focus  of  vision  may  be  thus  formed 
in  any  part  of  its  substance, -^are  purely  conjectural,  and  devoid  of 
•uffioient  evidence  to  pisqiiit  tbe  generality  of  physiologists,  perhaps^ 
to  regasd  it  as  auy  thing  else  than  an  ingenious  hypothesis :  it  certainly 
wants  that  degree  of  pre»babMity  which  is  required  in  a  theory  on  which 
we  can  rest  with  a  sufficient  degree  x>f  conddetu^  to  satisfy  us,  if  we 
are  at  ail  zealous  in  tbe  research  of  truth.  If  these  supposed  qualities 
la  the  retina  be  admitted  to  exist,  it  must  then,  it  is  true,  be  acknow-* 
jedged  lhat'dii!rtinct  vision  at  different  4istunoes,  witbin  a  oentaki  range 
of  space,  is  mafbematicailly  accounted  for  in  Mjt.  Iittteton*s  hypothesia 
•Ml  a  satisfactory  manner,  as  far  as  relates  io  the  human  eye,  without 
any  influence  of  the  iris  of  the  kind  above  desoribed.  But^  e^ien  mMt 
auch  an  adnussion,  this  hypothesis  would  UjOt  account  for  the  povi^er  of 
4liitinct  vision  at  such  great  diversifies  of  distance  as  those  at  winch  the 
eagle,  the  hawk*  -and  several  other  birds,  possess  (hat  power*  A, 
sparrows-hawk  will  dart,  with  the  rapidity  of  lightnipg,  from  the  region 
cf 'the  clouds,  and  seize  a  lark  on  a  hillock  of  ground,  that  a  man 
could  not  perceive  at  the  distance  of  a  few  yards;  and  a  kite  wUldrop 
from  a  heiglit  in  the  atmosphere  where  it  could  hardly  be  discerned  by 
the  human  eye,  and  carry  from  the  surface  of  tiie  earth  a  bird,  a  fields 
mouse,  or  the  smallest  lizard,  which  it  had  selected  as  its  prey. 

The  foregoing  remarks  on  vision  were  written  previously  to  the  pe- 
rusal srf  the  treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  of  Mr.  TRAVBRS,t 
who  has  taken  a  similar  view  of  the  relation  of  dilatation  of  the  pupil 
to  vision. at  increased  distances,  as  that  indicated  by  the  experiment 
of  Mr.  DunglisBon:  so  that  he  advances  as  a  general  proposition^ 
that  '*  tiie  adaptation  of  the  eye  to  light  co.operates  with  its  adapta- 

♦  See  Ltmdm  Mediml  and  Physical  Jimmaly  Sept.  18 18. 

t  A  Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  and  their  Treatment ;  to  which  are^efixed^  ^ 
a  short  Anatomical  Desaiplion  and  a  Sketch  of  the  Physiology  of  that  Organ.    By 
BaNjAMiN  TRAVGRg,  F.R.S.  Siirgeon  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,    evo.  pp.  4!^5« 
LeDgmao  and  Co.    1820. 
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tion  to' distanee*"'  It  may  be  here  repeated/ tliougb  it  is  hardly 
•  necessary.,  that  it  has  been  generally  known  that  the  pupil  dilates  as 
the  view  extends  to  more  distant  objects;  bnt,  as  the  quantity  of 
light  reflected  on  the  eye  diminishes  on  this  occasion,  it  had  been 
generally  considered  that  the  dilatation  has  arisen  expressly  from  this 
dimiimtion  of  the  quantity  of  light*  The  opinion  here  argued  for»  is 
that  such  a  dilatation  depends,  in  some  measure,  on  other  causes  thaa 
the  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  light,  though  it  ^' co-operatea"  with 
it^  Mr.  Travers  adduces  several  arguments  to  prove  thb,  and  he  re- 
marks, that  "  where  the  iris  is  from  any  cause  motionless,  the  power 
of  adapting  the  eye  to  distances  is  lost."  If  any  farther  arguments  Ip 
prove  the  truth  of  the  explanation  iabbve  given  of  the  phenomena  in 
question  were  requisite,  the  following  observations  by  Dr.  Rogbt  (in- 
serted in  the  work  of  Mr.  Travers)  would  seem  qualified  to  exclude 
further  doubts  respecting  it. 

**  When  I  have  stated,"  says  Dr.  Roget,  **  that  I  possessed  the 
power  of  dilating  and  contracting  at  pleasure  the  iris,  the  fibres  of 
which  are  usually  considered  as  no  more  under  the  dominion  of  the 
will  than  the  heart  or  blood-vessels,  my  assertion  has  in  general  excited 
much  astonishment.  Such,  however,  is  strictly  the  fact.  I  can  easily 
satisfy  any  person  who  witnesses  the  movements  I  can  produce  in  them, 
that  this  power  is  totally  independent  of  the  influence  of  light ;  since  I 
can  effectually  exert  it,  although  the  position  of  my  eye  with  regard  to 
the  window  or  candle,  as  well  as  the  direction  of  the  optic  axis,  continue 
unchanged.  However  singular  this  power,  may  appear,  it  admits,  I 
-conceive,  of  a  very  natural  explanation.  The  effort  of  which  I  am 
conscious,  when  performing  the  voluntary  contraction  of  the  pupil,  is 
.the  same  as  that  which  accompanies  the  adaptation  of  the  eye  to  the 
vision  of  near  objects,  and  is  of  course  productive  of  an  increase  of  its 
refractive  power.  This  very  same  power  of  moving. the  iris  is,  in  fact, 
possessed  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  by  every  person  who  enjoys  the 
faculty  of  distinct  visional  different  distances.  It  is  accordingly  well 
known  that  if  a  person,  after  looking  at  a  distant  object,  transfers  bis 
attention  to  a  near  object,  the  pupil  always  contracts.  But  this 
change,  it  is  supposed,  can  never  be  effected,  unless  some  real  object  or 
image,  from  which  light  radiates,  be  present  to  direct  the  sight.  I 
have  never,  indeed,  met  with  any  person  besides  myself,  who,  while 
.steadily  directing  his  eye  to  a  distant  object,  and  while  no  other  object 
intervened,  could,  by  a  mere  effort  of  volition  exerted  on  the  eye,  aug- 
ment its  refractive  power  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  vision  of  near  objects. 
.  That  I  have  acquired  such  a  power,  I  can  ascribe  to  no  other  cause 
than  to  my  having,  from  my  childhood,  been  much  in  the  habit  of  ob- 
serving optical  phenomena,  and  of  practising  various  experimeuta 
.relating  to  vision^ — a  subject  which  1  early  took  great  delight  in  culti- 
vating. 

*'  It  is  still  more  easy  for  me,  while  an  object  is  placed  near  my  eye 
and  distinctly  seen,  immediately  to  relax  the  organ  so  as  to  fit  it  for  the 
'distinct  vision  of  the  most  distant  objects :  aud  these  changes  I  caa 
eflect  ill  successiou  with  considerable  rapidity,  each  change  being  ac. 
companied  with  a  corresponding  enlargement  or  diminution  of  the 
pupil.    The  increasing  the  refractive  power  of  the  eye,  is  always  tiie 
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change  (hat  Constitutes  the  effort ;  the  state  of  vision  adapted  to  paral* 
lei  rays  being  that  of  relaxation." 

-  Instances  of  rumination  in  man  have  been  of  such  rare  occurrence,' 
that  any  tiling  novel  relating  to  them  is  worthy  of  being  recorded  in  the 
History  of  Physiology,  although  the  phenomenon  is  a  subject  of.  con-i 
sideration  for  curiosity  rather  than  one  which  presents  any  useful  indi- 
cations. Eight  years  since,  Mr.  Tarbe«  communicated  to  the  Society 
de  Medecine  of  Paris  an  account  of  a  young  man  in  whom  this  function: 
was  manifested.:  the  subsequent  history  of  the  case  has  been  very  lately 
related  by  the  same  physician.  Rumination  was  first  manifested  by  the 
patient  after  his  recovery  from  confluent  small-pox,  in  the  sixth. year  of 
his  age ;  and  it  was  constantly  performed  after  every  meal,  until  the 
period  of  its  total  cessation.  About  half  an  hour  after  having  eaten,^ 
he  suffered  a  slight  uneasiness  in  the  epigastric  region ;  this  sensation 
was  followed  by  the  transmission  of  a  ball  of  food  from :  the  stomach 
to  the  mouth.  The  aliments  tl^us  brought  up  had  neither  a  disagree- 
able otbur  nor  an  acid  taste«  and  did  not  appear  to  have  undergone 
any  alteration  in  the  stomach.  The  patient  chewed  theni  with  as  much 
pleasure  as  he  did  on  first  taking  them.  After  this  portion  was  again 
swallowed,  another  mass,  which  did  not  appear  to  have  been  mingled 
with  that  chewed  the  second  time,  was  brought  into  the  mouth ;  and 
so,  in  succession,  all  the  food  he  had  taken  at  his  last  meal  was  re« 
turned.  On  sitting  down  to  eat  his  food,  the  patient,  instead  of  nias« 
ticating  well  what  he  took,  only  divided  it  in  a  very  imperfect  manner, 
as  might  be  seen  by  the  specimens  returned  into  the  mouth,  during 
rumination.  If  he,  by  chance,  happened  to  sleep  soon  after.a.meal^ 
he,  after  about  two  hours,  awoke  to  vomit  up  all  the  food  which  had 
not  been  ruminated.  He  went  on  in  this  way  until  the  time  of  his 
marriage,  when^ltis  rumination  ceased,  almost  suddenly.  It  was  .les- 
sened on  the  day.  ensuing  from  it,  and  was  entirely  discontinuecl  at  tlie 
end  of  eight  days.  A  great  thirst,  which  he  had  suffered  whilst  he  ru« 
minated,  disappeared  at  the  same  time.  He  suffered  no  inconveniences 
m  consequence  of  the  change ;  and,  during  the  six  years  which  have 
since  elapsed,  he  has  become  more  robust  than  heretofore.*  The  cir* 
curastances  attendant  on  the  rumination  in  this  case,  are  shuilar  to  those 
which  have  been  noticed  in  the  other  instances  on  record  ;  and,  in  rer 
spect  to  the  imperfect  manner  m  which  ruminating  men  have  masticated 
Iheir  food  on  first  taking  it,  it  may  be  useful  to  observe,  that,  in  a  case 
related  by  Mr.  Cullerier,  the  subject  of  it  ruminated  only  during 
a  period  when  he  was  urgently  pressed  by  his  occupations,  and  ate  his 
meals  in  a  few  minutes,  almost  without  masticating  his  food.  On  be- 
coming  more  at  leisure,  and  being  able  to  pass  an  hour  at  table,  he 
ceased  to  ruminate.  The  act  of  returning  the  mass  into  the  mouth 
seems  to  have  been  effected  by  a  mechanism  similar  to  that  which  pro* 
duces  the  same  effect  in  animals  in  whom  rumination  is  natural.  A 
deep  inspiration  is  first  made,  and  then  a  sudden  attempt  at  expiration, 
(during  which  it  is  probable  that  the  glottis  is  closed,)  by  which,  and 
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ft  sort  of  anttperistaliic  motion  of  the  stoiiiacb  and  cBS<>pli«gii8;  tbcbrfl 
18  brought  up  into  the  mouth,  without  anj  aensc  of  nausea  or  ttft^asmeas. 
It  is  in  a  certain  degree  an  involuntary  act ;  and  yet,  according  to  the 
observations  of  Mr.  Toggia,*  who  has  very  recently  paid  nwwb  mfn- 
tkfh  to  this  subject,  animab  have  tiie  power  of  suspending  or  hasteniog 
It  to  a  certain  extent. 

Mr.  WiLSOK,  when  tracing  (in  his  Lectures  on  the  Bones)  the  ol»- 
lacters  Which  distinguish  the  teeth  from  the  other  botiy  structures,— 
after  havmg  stated  that  a  tooth,  whiht  forming,  wili  receive  a  tiBge 
from  the  animal  being  fed  with  maddet ;  but  only  that  part  of  its  wib- 
stance  aetually  formed  at  the  time  will  take  this  tinge:  so  that,  by 
feeding  a  pig  for  a  limited  time  on  madder,  desisting  for  a  simHar  tinie 
from  using  the  madder,  feeding  it  again,  and  agam  desistmg,  we  shrfl 
findi  in  the  bony  substance  of  its  teeth»  four  strata,  altcrnalely  red 
and  white.    So  that  teeth,  after  they  are  perfectly  formed,  will  «ot 
become  tinged  with  madder ;  nor^  when  once  tinged,  will  they  lose 
their  colour:  after  having  stated  those  peculiarities  of  teelh^  and  re- 
marking that  they  do  not  grow  softer  in  those  diseases  in  which  bones 
become  soft,— says  that  he  has  "  met  with  one  solitary  instance  of  the 
bony  part  of  the  teeth  having  become  softer  than  usual,  in  a  patient 
whose  bones  were  zSectei  with  ricfeete."    Information  of  the  age  of  tbc 
patient  is  only  wauling  to  render  this  an  interesting  fact  in  physiology. 
If  the  teeth  were  really  perfectly  formed,  and  possessed  the  ordinary 
degree  of  hardness,  before  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  of  tlie  bonea  ill 
general,  the  observation  of  Mr.  Wilson  designates  a  phenomefioii  that 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  previously  remarked. 

As  the  objeict  of  this  Sketch  is  to  trace  the  progress  of  medical 
science,  not  to  present  a  review  of  medical  literature,  there  are  many 
new  works  of  a  systematic  character,  (and  a  few  of  them  productioos 
of  much  merit,)  relating  to  pathology  as  well  as  to  the  other  depart«» 
ments  of  medicine,  which  will  not  here  be  noticed;  although  h  ia  at 
the  same  time  acknowledged  that  such  productions,  when  well  con- 
structed, may  themselves  prove  conducive  to  the  further  progress  of  medi- 
cine. But,  as  it  is  iU  actual  progress  only  which  is  here  to  engage  our 
attention,  books  which  merely  offer  a  view  of  what  has  already  been 
effected  do  not  come  under  our  consideration.  Such  is  the  clmracter 
of  the  greater  part  of  those  treatises  which  appear,  from  time  to  time, 
under  the  titles  of  Sy$temi  aAd  General  Elements.  Men  of  senius, 
for  the  most  part,  revolt  at  the  duty  of  compiling  so  much  of  what  has 
been  promulgated  by  others  with  the  results  of  their  own  original  re- 
flections that  is  requisite  in  the  construction  of  a  general  treatise  on 
pathology;  and  hence  the  only  works  of  this  kind,  presenting  any  ini* 
portant  original  knowledge,  titat  had  appeared  since  the  time  of 
Brown  and  Gullen,  were  those  of  Darwin  and  Parry,  until 

*  In  his  treatise,  Delia  Rwnmaione  e  Digestione  del  Ruminante,    8vo.    Torino, 


I3lr%  WfllTLOCK  NiCHOiili  produced  that^  lyMcb  is  liere  to  become 
the  aubject  of  a  few  remarks*  It  is  not  the  inteotion  of  tbe  writer  to 
0zpie«i  here  any  ofHuion  on  tbe  merits  of  this  work  as  a  mediuia  of 
inatruclioii  in  pathology  in  general,  tor  to  do  so  would  be  to  deviate 
fton  the  oli|cct  of  this  Essay ;  but  to  present  a  view  of  the  melliod  of 
it,  (as  the  method  is  novel,)  and  of  the  original  doctrines  which  it 
contains. 

The  work  commences  with  an  outline  of  the  Human  Eewion^,  ia 
which  the  several  organs  and  fluids  constituting  it  are  enumerated,  and 
the  chief  phenomena  of  the  functions  eftected  by  it  described.  In  this 
description.  Dr.  Nicholl  gives  only  a  simple  demonstration  of  salable 
phenomena,  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur,  as  the  functions  are  ge* 
nerally  performed  in  the  healthy  state  of  the  system,  without  entering 
on  any  considerations  respecting  their  causes,  or  any  means  by  which 
they  are  developed,  beyond  such  as  are  evident  to  the  senses,^  or  ob« 
viously  dependent  on  the  mechanism  of  the  organs  by  which  they  ate 
executed. 

The  work  then  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  phenomeaa  of  the  animal 
ocooomy  in  states  of  disease  ;  and  those  resulting  from  morbid  condi- 
tions relating  to  the—"  Quantity  of  tbe  Blood,"— <*  Action  of  the 
Heart,'^— «  Tonicity  of  the  Arteries/— Secretion/*— *•  Exhalation,''— 
«'  Vems,"— "  Absorbents,"—"  Alimentary  Canal,"—"  Pulmonic  Pro- 
cess,"—"Cranial  Brain,"— "Spinal  Bram,"—" Sensibility  of  Nerves," 
— "  Nervous  Power," — **  Ten^rature,'* — •«  Muscular  Adiooy''— i-aiid 
*'  Intellect,"  ase  successively  conridered  in  a  distinct  manner,  in  sepa- 
rate sections.  These  disquisitions  are  followed  by  some  "Creneral 
Inferences;*'  and  by  three  Appendices,  comprising,  respectively,  aa 
**  Analysis  of  the  Phenomena  of  Fever,"— ^^  Remarks  on  Infiamnia- 
tion|"«-<md  ^^  Aphorisms  respecting  Absorption." 

The  mode  In  which  each  of  the  subjects  above  enumerated  is  dis« 
cussed,  has  a  character  of  originality :  it  ^lould,  therefore,  be  noticed 
here.  U  will  be  sufficient  to  adduce  any  one  of  the  disquisitions  al- 
luded to,  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  manner  of  the  whole ;  and  that  on 
disordered  states  of  the  cranial  brain  is  selected,  because  it  will  at 
the  same  time  present  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  doctrines 
comprised  in  the  work  that  are  peculiar  to  the  author, — that  respecting 
erefhism  of  the  brahi,  and  the  diversity  of  this  state  from  i^fiamma* 
iion:  a  point  of  paUiology  which,  it  may  be  right  to  observe,  Dr« 
Nicholl  has  developed  more  fully  in  one  of  tbe  appendices  to  the  work^ 
and  in  a  forthcoming  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Association  of 
the  King -s  and  Queen's  College  of  Physicians  of  Dublin.f 

"  If  erethism  of  the  cranial  brain  be  induced,  there  will  be  an  in. 
crease  of  sensibility  throughout,  the  nervous  system;  an  absence  of 

♦  General  Elements  of  Pathology.  By  Whitlock  Nicholl,  m.d,  m.r.i.a. 
F.L.8.;  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  London  ;  Member  ol  the  Medical  and 
Cbirurgical  Society ;  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Association  of  Kiog*8  and 
Queen's  College  of  Physicians,  Dublin.    8vo.  pp.  23z(.    Callow,  London,  18^0. 

t  Dr.  Nicholl  arranges  inflammation,  in  a  general  way,  under  the  followi|i|; 
beads: 
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deep;  tttk  iriitable  state  of  the  intellect;  prbbably  also  an  actire/ant* 
waled  state  of  the  intellect;  an  incfeased  production  of  nenrous  power;' 
an  increase  of  temperature;  an  active  state  of  maseies;  accelerated 
»tiou  of  tl)e  heart;  increased  seeretbu.  In  consequence  of' the  ii»- 
cfleased  sensibiiity  of  the  nerves  of  the  alimentary  canal,  as  yitW  as-  front 
the  presence  of  an  increased  quantity  of  secreted  fluids  in  that  caaal, 
the  peristaltic  action  of  the  intestines  will  be  increased. 

^^  Erethism  of  the  cmnial  brain  may  also  lead  to  an  accumulation  of 
exbakd  Hiiid  in  the  ventrieies  of  that  substance,  which  it  can  only  effect 
Ir^  increasing  exhalation  or  by  lessening  absorption* 

**  An  erethismal  state  of  the  cranial  brain  may  also  cause  aa  hatcreasecft 
quantity  of  blood  to  flow  through  the  cerebral  arteries,  not  only  by 
lucreasing  the  action  of  the  heart,  but  by  its  direct  influence  on  tliose 
arteries,  tlie  tonicity  of  wirieh  it  must  consequently  diminish.  Such  in. 
CMose  of  the  quantity  of  the  blood  which  flowa  through  the  cerebral 
tf  teries,  existing  in  combination  with  an  (reihismal  alale  of  the  cerebral' 
substance,  constitutes,  as  1  imagine,  inflammation  of  the  cranial  brain* 

^^  A  high  degree  of  eretbisni  of  the  ci^anial  brahi  is  generally  suc- 
ceeded, sooner  or  later,  by  an  opposite  condition,  or  torpor,  of  that 
substance.  <  ^ 

''If  inflammation  oi  the  cranial  brain  be  present,  the  sensibility  of 
the  whole  of  the  nervous  system  will  be  limch  increased.  >iervous 
|iower  and  heat  will  be' more  copiously  produced;  there  will  be  wake- 
itthiess  and  restlessness ;  the  action -of  the  heart  will  be  increased ;  the 
state  of  the  alimentary  canal-will  be  disordered  r  painfcd  sensations  wilt 
be  present,  referred  to  the  head,^  tlie  functions  d  the  intellect  will  be 
much  disturbed,  and  the  faculties  will  be  greatly  disordered :  muscukiv 
auction  may  be  powerfully;  or'iuvoluntarily,  perflinned. 

^  Inflammation  of  the  cranial  brain  may  also  lead  to  increased  effik. 
siofi  from  the  cerebral  exhalaats ;  or  to  the  effusion  of  a  purulent  ffuid 
kto  the  substance  of  that  brain  ;.  or  it  may  induce  diaorganization  of 
tba^  str-ucture. 

^'  If  a  torpid  state  of  tbe  cranial  brain  be  imluced,  the  sensibility 
of  the  whole  of  the  nervous  system  will  be  lessened ;  the  production 
of  nervous  power  and  of  heat  will  be  diminisiied ;  the  action  of  the 
heart  will  be  lessened  ;  the  action  of  the  tonic  power  of  the  smaller  ar- 
teiies  will  be  increased  ;  secretion  .will  be  diminished  ;  exhalation  will 
be  iiu:reased ;  the  action  of  the  alimentary  canal  will  be  retarded,  ov 
inverted;  the  processes  of  digestion,  and  of  chylification,  will  be  imper- 
fectly performed  ;  muscular  action  will  be  lessened,  or  it  will  be  per- 

r  ^    Local  plethora. 

\    *  General  irritation  of  tbe  nervous  system^ 

^  U.  Local  Inflammation.  ^2.  Locaj  Pfethora. 

4^.  **uw«  Auuiuu<iu»»vu.  -^  ^.  j^^^j  irritation  of  the  nervous  system. 

I  ^    General  plethora. 

^  •  Local  irritation  of  tbe  nervous  system^ 
**  LoeaT  inflammation  may  be  fbrther  chvidecl  into  : 
"  Inflammation,  with  active  resiAtance  of  the  tonic  power  of  arteries, 
"  Inflammation,  with  enfeebled,  or  suspended,  action  of  the  tonic  power. 
**  Inflamiiiation,  in  a  part  whose  arteries  possess  both  elasticity  and  tauicity. 
^'^  laUammation,  in  a  purt  whose  arteries  do  not  possess  au  ciii|"slic  btittcturo,^**' 
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;£»ififietl  bvoltttafily  ortri^gHlarly :  respiration  wiU  lie  imiierfectly  per* 
formed ;  the  pulmonic  pfocess  will  be  imperfcK^tly  accompiUlted ;  « 
comatose  Mate  will  be  present;  and  the  futfptjons  of  tlie  iiiteUect  wiU 
h^  more  or  less  suspended* 

^*  There  are  many  other  morbid  conditions  of  the  cranial  braiii  be- 
sides those  which  have  beeo  enumerated ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to 
t>artiGularize  them  here,  .my  present  ol^ject  being  to  show  that  devia- 
tions from  the  healti^y  state^  occurring  in  the  cranial  brain^  will  induce 
disorder  of  the  whole  economy. 

^\  Erethism  of  the  craqial  brain  may  exbist  as  an  efkct  of  original 
structure  oi  that  substance.  It  may  arise  frqm  »n  altered  condition  of 
'  that  substance,  whether  produced  by  the  presence  of , foreign  bodies  or 
of  tumors,  by  induration  or  ossification  tii  the  dura  mater>  by  thicken- 
ing of  the  inner  table  of  the  cranium,  or  by  spicula  proceeding  from 
that  table;  by  an  increase  of  th.e' quantity  of  blood  that  circnlatcs 
through  the  blood-vessels  of  the  cranial  brain,  and  of  its  membranes; 
by  increased  velocity  of  the  motion  of  that  blood ;  by  an  altered  stale 
.of  that  fluid  ;  by  certain  substances  taken  into  the  stomach ;  by  con- 
cussion; by  an  increase  of  temperature  ;  by  theiong  absence  of  sleep; 
by  a  similar  state  of  the  spinal  brain.  It  may  also  be  produced  by  iin* 
pressions  upon  the  anti-cerebral  extremities  of  nerves :  as  by  the  action 
of  light  on  the  retina ;  by  pressure  made  on  the  gums  by  the  teeth, 
during  the  process  of  dentition;  by  unpressions  on  the  alimentary 
.canal,  wliether  produced  by  worms,  by  the  presence  of  an  increased 
quantity  of  secreted  fluids  in  that  canal,  or  of  secreted  fluids  whose 
quality  is  unnatural,  by  undigested  food,  by  hardened  feces,  or  by  io^A 
of  an  unusual  quality ;  by  impres^ons  on  the  liver,  whether  produced 
by  tumors,  by  congestion- of  bile  in  the  biliary  ducts,  or  of  blood  in 
the  blood-vessels  of  that  organ ;  or  by  impressions  upon  any  otlier  of 
the  viscera.  It  may  arise  from  the  influence  of  passion,  as  from  anger 
or  grief;  or  from  powerful  exertion  of  the  faculties. 

''As  ail  increase  of  the  quantity  of  blood  that  flows  through  the  ce- 
rebral blood-vesseb  may  induce  erethism  of  the  cranial  brain,  so  may 
it  proceed  from  that  state  of  that  brain.  Inflammation  being  then,  as 
I  conceive  it  to  be,  erethism  existing  in  combination  with  plethpra  of 
the  blood-vessels,  it  follows  that  those  causes  uhich  induce  erethism  of 
the  cranial  brain  may  also  induce  inflammation  of  that  substance. 

**  Torpor  of  the  cranial  brain  may  be  a  cousequeuoe  of  previous 
erethism  of  that  substance.  It  may  arise  from  any  cause  that  produces 
increased  compression  of  the  cranial  brain  :  thus,  it  may  proceed  from 
a  plethoric  state  of  the  cerebral  blood-vessels,  from  an  aneurisraal  state 
of  the  cerebral  arteries,  from  congestion  of  blood  in  the  cranial  sinuses, 
from  accumulation  of  watery  fluid  in  the  ventricles  or  between  the 
membranes,  from  efliision  of  blood,  from  collections  of  pus,  from 
tumors,  from  thickening  or  indentation  of  the  iimer  table  of  the  cra- 
nium. It  may  also  be  produced  by  concussion,  by  loss  of  soriie  of  the 
cerebral  substance,  by  some  peculiar  alteration  of  the  structure  of  tliat 
substance,  or  it  may  be  connected  with,  and  depetident  upon,  original 
formation.  It  may  arise  from  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  blood  ihat 
flows  through  the  cerebral  blood-vessels,  or  from  an  altered  state  of 
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iliflt  fluid.  Thus,  it  may  arise  ffotn  less  of  blood,  Aom 
acsion  of  the  heart,  from  extreme  cold^  from  dtsordeted  perfomniioe 
of  the  pulownic  process^  ffom  viCialed  atmosphere^  ^rom  the  rcopini 
lion  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  It  may  be  caused  by  iotoxtcatton,  by  seda- 
iHres  exfeniaity  applied  or  iBtenially  adrainistiefed,  by  great  expenditure 
of  iicrvoujs  power.  It  may  proceed  from  a  morbid  state  of  the  alkneflu 
tary  canal,  from  worius,  ilrom  accumulatieii  of  feces,  from  disordered 
atafe  of  the  nmeoas  membrane  of  Ihecanal,  from  disease  of  the  mescn* 
leric  ghmds,  from  congestion  of  bile  in  the  biliary  ducts,  or  from  other 
latttoy  states  of  that  vbcus.  It  may  arise  frem  the  powerful  or  long- 
continued  production  of  sensation,  from  the  inflnence  of  powerM 
passions,  or  from  powerful  or  long-continued  exeixase  <rf  the  faculties.'' 

There  are  two  or  three  points  in  the  foregomg  extract  which  require 
a  few  comments  to  render  them  clear  to  those  who  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  previous  parts  of  the  work.  The  term  erethism^  k  is  evident, 
is  used  by  Dr.  NichoH  in  the  same  sense  as  exdtemeni  and  tmifats^ft  are 
asually  done  by  other  pathologists ;  for,  in  the  cited  passage,  ere^iam 
with  increased  quantity  of  the  blood  flowing  through  arteries  is  said  to 
eonsfitute  inJhmnuftioM  ;  and  he  elsewhere  says,  the  term  inflaffifnatjoa 
'*  implies  the  existence  of  an  irritaied  state  of  nerves,  in  conjuoetioB 
with  an  increased  flow  of  blood  into  arteries.''  Increased  action  of  tfae 
heart  is  said  to  be  a  mean  (in  conjunction  with  other  circumstances)  of 
diniinifilhing  the  toHtciiy  of  arteries ;  and  a  torpid  state  of  the  braio,  hf 
fessening  the  action  of  the  heart»  is  stated  to  be  productive  of  ao  in- 
crease of  ^^  the  action  of  the  tonic  power  of  the  smaller  arteries.''  iit 
explanation  of  these  ponits,  it 'is  only  necessary  to  state  (torpor  of  the 
nervous  system  consequent  on  inordinate  excitement  of  it  being  an* 
derstood,)  that  Dr.  NichoU  considers  that  the  tonic  power  of  the 
arteries*  and  the  momentum  Of  the  blood  act  in  oppositbn  to  each 
other  I  thus,  when  the  momentum  of  tlie  blood  is  increased,  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  tonic  action  of  the  arteries  is,  proportTonately,  resisted  ; 
and,  when  the  momentum  is  lessened,  the  tonic  action  is  (unless  the 
proficrty  on  which  it  depends  is  itself  destroyed)  iucreased.t 

The  next  point  to  be  noticed  is  Dr.  Nicholas  explanation  of  the 

*  "  An  artery,"  Dr.  NichoH  says,  <*  possesses  a  structure  which  has  a  constant 
tendency  to  diminish  the  capacity  of  that  vessel.  This  tendency  is  called  its 
tonicity.  The  toniei^  inoreates  in  proportion  to  the  diminution  of  tfae  size  of 
the  artery. 

**  An  artery  also  possesses  a  stractnre  which  has  a  tendency  to  keep  it  per* 
Ttotts  to  a  certain  extent,  but  which  resists  any  effort  that  may  be  made  to  diiate 
the  vessel  beyond  that  extent.    This  tendency  is  called  its  elasticity. 

^  Wlien  the  blood,  then,  endo«red  with  force  by  tlie  contraction  of  the  hearty 
ealteaveiirs  to  make  a  pasao^e  for  itself  throiigJi  anartery,  it  is  opposed  hj  the 
tonicity  of  that  vessel,  but  it  is  assisted,  witiiin  certain  liniiU,  by  the  elaaticity^ 
but,  beyond  those  limits,  it  will  be  opposed  by  the  elasticity  also." 

t  It  may  be  proper  to  remark  here,  that,  although  this  Sketch  profesftes  to  he 
a  history  of  tlie  prflgrress  only*  of  medical  science,  it  becomes  necessary,  or  at 
least  pniiieBt,  in  «ome  instances,-  to  give  a  relation  of  opinions,  the  correctness 
•f  which. may  be  doubted  by  the  writer ;  and  that  such  is  the  case  with  respect  to 
Dr.  NichoU's  opinionn  on  iuilammation. 
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I  phevomenA  of  fever^    A  particular  and  methodic  analysis  of  the 
symptoms  which  coastitute  the  seyeral  stages  of  the  morbid  condition 

I  of  the  system  which  is  thus  termed,  leads  him  to  conclude  that  the 

I  *^  early  9tage^'  of  it  resoUs  from  '' diminished  sensibility  of  thener* 

i  TODS  system ;  dlmioished  action  of  the  heart;  a  contracted  state  of  the 

I  small  arteries."    The  **  height  of  it,  from  **  increased  sensibility  of 

I  the  aerfous  system ;  increased  action  of  the  heart ;  increased  flow  of 

I  blood  through  the  smaller  arteries,  the  opposition  which  is  made  by 

I  the  exertion  of  the  contractile  power  of  these  Tessels  being  oTercomo 

i  by  the  increased  action  of  the  heart*''    The  ^^  declim*'  from  ^'  dimi* 
I    '        nished  sensibility  of  the  nervous  system ;  enfeebled  action  of  the  heart; 

i  relaxed  state  of  the  small  arteries." 

If  .  The  reqiectiTe  states  of  the  several  stages  above  enumerated,  Du 

g  Nicholl  considers,  may  occur  in  either  of  the  three  following  orders : 

i  *^  1.  Contraction  of  the  small  arteries;  diminished  action  of  the 

1^  beart;  torpor  of  the  nerfous  system. 

It  ^^  2.  Diminished  action  of  the  heart ;  torpor  of  the  nervous  system  s 

I  contraction  of  the  small  arteries. 

g  ^'  3.  Torpor  of  the  nervous  system ;  contraction  of  the  small  arte^ 

■p  ries ;  diminished  action  of  the  heart.'' 

1^1  Adverting  then  to  the  subsequent  phenomena.  Dr.  Nicholl  says  that 

0  ^'  These  three  states  having  existed  an  uncertain  time,,  a  new  order 

f  of  states  arises.    The  action  of  the  heart  becomes  increased,  increased 

fi  sensibility  of  the  nervous  system  talies  place,  and  an  increased  quan- 

^  tity  of  blood  is  received  by  the  small  arteries.    These  three  changes 

j^:  may  take  place  in  varied  order ;  for  instance : 

j(  '^  The  increased  action  of  the  heart  may  first  arise :  this  may  pror 

^if  doce  a  removal  of  the  torpor  of  the  nervous  system ;  and  it  may,  by 

1^  increasing  the  momentum  of  the  blood,  overcome  the  resistance  which 

1^  is  offered  by  the  exertion  of  the  contractile  power  of  the  small  arteries 

0  to  that  fluid. 

1^1  *^  Or,  the  sensibility  of  the  nervous  system  may  become  increased  ; 

and  to  this  altered  state  of  that  system  may  succeed  increased  action  ci 

ijj  the  heart,  and  a  more  copious  flow  of  blood  through  the  small  ar« 

teries. 

'^  '^  Or,  if  the  contracted  state  of  the  small  arteries  give  way,  a  more 

t  free  and  pgwerful  action  of  the  heart  may  fallow,  and  the  torpor  of 

^^1  the  nervous  system  may  hh  removed.' 

''  The  states  which  produce  the  symptoms  of  the'  second  stage  of 

pij  fever  may,  then,  occur  in  either  of  ;^  three  following  orders,  viz. 

"'  *'  1  •  Increased  aetion  of  the  ^ijjfjHs^              flow  through  small 

^^  arteries;  increased  sensibility  of  berr^^P^stem. 

jl|i  **  ^  Increased  sensibility  of  nervou^^system ;  increased  action  of 

«M  heart ;  increased  flow  through  small  arteries. 

^1  ^*  3.  Diminished  contraction  of  small  arteries ;  increased  action  of 

^^i  heart ;  increased  sensibility  of  nervous  system. 

'ij0  ^^  Having  arrived  thus  iar  in  our  inquiry,  let  us  return  to  the  states 

if«i*  which  produce  the  symptoms  of  the  first  stage  of  fever. 

"  Let  us  suppose  a  case  in  which  increased  contraction  of  the  small 

ii»'  arteries  is  the  first  effect  of  the  primary 'Cause  of  fever. 
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^<  Id  siieh  a  case,  the  resistance  offered  by  those  arteries  to  the  cur. 
rent  of  the  blood  may  induce  an  obstructed  state  of  the  general  roand 
of  tbe  circulation,  whence  will  ensue  a  turgid  condition  of  the  larger 
arterial  and  venous  trunks,  and  of  the  ca?ities  of  the  heart ;  and  from 
these  effects  will  arise  an  oppressed  and  an  orer* powered  state  of  the 
action  of  the  heart.  The  obstructed  state  of  the  circulatioa  will  lead 
to  a  turgid  state  of  the  cerebral  blood^ressels;  which  effect^  as  well  as 
the  want  of  a  free  supply  by  those  ressels  of  blood  which  has  duly 
undergone  the  pulmonic  process,  will  induce  torpop  ot  the  cerebral 
structures :  and,  from  the  torpid  state  of  those  structures,  as  wett  as 
from  the  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  blood  recelred  by  the  small 
arteries,  will  ensue  diminished  sensibility  of  tbe  nerves  in  general. 

^'  Thus  wiH  the  several  causes  of  the  symptoms  of  the  early  stage  ot 
teiet  be  present* 

<^  The  action  of  the  heart,  at  first  over.powered  by  the  rmstaince 
offered  to  the  blood  by  the  small  arteries,  and  still  more  enfeebled  m 
consequence  of  the  diminished  sensibility  of  the  nervous  system,  may 
gradually  become  increased,  it  may  become  increased,  possibly-^ 
itom  its  own  powers  of  contraction  having  acquired  an  accumulatioa 
of  energy  during  its  oppressed  state,"*  or  in  consequence  of  increasedr 
sensibility  of  the  nervous  system ;  or,  perhaps,  In  some  instances,  ow- 
ing to  a  diminution  of  the  contraction  of  the  small  arteries,  and  a  coo« 
sequent  diminution  of  opposition  to  the  action  of  the  heart*  Should^ 
the  action  of  the  heart  become  increased,  the  momentum  of  the  blood 
will  be  increased,  and^  consequently,  the  resistance  offered  by  the 
small  arteries  may  be  borne  down  ;  in  which  case  the  freedom  of  the 
circulation  will  be  restored.  Tbe  removal  of  the  obstructed  state  of 
the  circulation,  and  the  distribution  of  an  increased  quantity  of  bloods, 
throughout  the  nervous  system  in  general,  will  remove  the  causes  oC^ 
torpor  of  that  system.  Torpor  of  the  cranial  brain  is,  in. many  in<» 
stances,  succeeded  by  a  degree  of  sensibility  of  that  structure,  greater 
even  than  that  which  immediately  preceded  the  insensible  state  of  it. 
This  is  constantly  the  ease  after  sleep.  So,  also,  an  insensible  state  of. 
the  nerves  in  genei^l  is,  in  many  instances,  succeeded  by  a  degree  of 
sensibility  greater  than  that  which  immediately  preceded  the  insensible 
state.  Id  the  case  under  consideration,  then,  it  may  happen  that  the 
torpor,  which  prevailed  in  the  early  stage  of  fever  may,  after,  it  has. 
existed  for  some  time,  gradually  be  resolved  into  a^state  of  increased^ 
sensibility.  The  presence  of  increased  sensibility  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem  wiUJbe  followed  by  increased  action  of  the  heart,  and  by  the  flow 
of' an  increased  quantity  of  blood  through  the  small  arteries* 

*^  Thus  may  those  states  be  formed  which  give  rise  to  tbe  symptoms, 
attendant  on  the  second  stage  of  fever. 

'^  Suppose  that  torpor  of  the  cerebral  structure  is  the  first  effect  o£i 
the  primary  cause  of  fever.  Such  a  state  will  give  rise  to  general  in. 
sensibility.  The  action  of  the  heart  will  be  diminished,  and  the  con-^. 
traction   of  the  small  arteries  will  be  increased.      The  increased 

^  •  As  the  fibres  of  9,mu»cle  which  has  becon^e,  enfeebled,  fion^  pov^rf"!  exer- 
tion or  from  great  distention,  or  which  iia9  Wnjor  a  long  time  iaactive,  acquire 
a  state  of  increased  conlractiou. 
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«otitraction  of  these  arteries  will,  as  we  have  seen,  tend  to  prodnce  an 
enfeebled  actioii  of  the  heart ;  and  a  diminution  of  the  action  of  the 
heart  leads,  as  we  have  also  seen,  to  increased  contraction  of  the  small 
arteries.  Thtis  may  the  causes  of  those  symptoms  which  attend  the 
early  stage  of  fever  be  present, 

^^  If  the  torpor  of  the  t;erebral  structures,  after  it  has  existed  for  an 
uncertain 'time>  subsides,  Md  is  succeeded  by  a  degree  of  sensibility 
oven  greater  in  degree  than  that  which  preceded  It,  such  new  condition 
of  the  cerebral  structures  will  be  attended  by  increased  sensibility 
throughout  the  nervous  system  generally  :  increased  action  of  the 
heart  will  succeed,  and  an  increased  quantity  of  blood  will  flow- 
through  the  small  arteries.  Thus  those  states  will  be  estabfished  which 
give  rise  to  the  symptoms  attendant  on  the  second  stage  of  fever. 

**  If  diminished  action  of  the  heart  be  the  first  effect  of  the  cause  of 
fever,  diminution  of  the  momentum  of  the  blood  will  ensi&e,  to  which 
will  succeed  increased  contraction  of  the  small  arteries  and  torpor  of 
the  cerebral  structures,  and,  consequently,  a  general  diminution  of 
the  ^eBslbllity  Of  the  nervous  system.  And  thus  those  states  will  be 
formed  which  prodnce  the  symptoms  of  the  early  stage  of  fever. 
,  «(  When  these  states  have  existed  an  uncertain  time,  if,  as  we  have 
supposed,  the  heurt  be  enabled,  from  changes  which  take  place  within 
itself  during  its  state  of  inactirity,  to  act  with  a  degree  of  force  even 
greater  than  before;  the  mora^entum  of  the  blood^wiil  be  increased, 
and  the  resistance  of  the  smaller  arteries  will  be  orercome.  The 
torpor  of  the  cerebral  structures  wili  be  removed,  and  a  preternatural 
degree  of  sensibility  of  those  structures  may  arisey  not  only  as  a  conl. 
sequence  of  an  increased  flow  of  blood  through  their  Mood^ressels, 
but  possibly,  as  we  have  supposed,  as  a  consequence  of  the  previous 
state  of  torpor.  The  increased  sensibility  of  the  cerebral  structures 
VFili  induce  a  general  increase  of  sensibility  throughout  the  nervous 
system,  and  will  cause  the  action  of  the  heart  to  be  still  more  forcibly 
exerted.  Thus,  in  various  ways,  those  several  4states  which  characte- 
rize the  second  stage  of  fever  will  be  established. 

^^  During  the  existence  of  the  second  stage  of  /evei;,  although  an 
increased,  (quantity  of  blood  flows  through  the  small  arteries,  yet  this 
increased  'flow  appears  to  arise,  in  the  generality  of  cases,  not  from 
cessation  or  diminution  of  contraction  in  those  vessels,  but  from  the 
increased  action  of  the  heart  enabling  the  blood  to  force  its  way  into, 
and  through,  tliese  arteries,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  which  is  offered 
by  their  contractile  power  to  that  fluid*  So  that,  in  the  second  stage 
of  fever,  there  is,  as  it  were,  a  continued  contest  and  struggle  between 
the  action  of  the  heart  and  the  contractile  power  of  the  small  arteries^ 
the  balance  of  power  being  constantly  in  favour  of  the  former. 

<'  We  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  last  stage,  or  the  de. 
dine  of  fever. 

*^  We  observe  that,  whenever  a  high  degree  of  sensibility  of  i\m 
nervous  system  has  existed  for  some  time,  it  is,  sooner  or  later,  suc& 
ceeded  by  a  state  of  torpor,  the  degree  of  which  is  proportionate  to 
i^he  duration  and  the  degree  of  the  preceding  sensibility. 

^  Wc  also  find  that,  when  a  high  degree  of  action  has  been  kept  up 
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for  some  time  by  the  heart,  a  laoguid  action  of  that  organ  sooner  or 
later  succeeds ;  the  degree  of  languor  being  proportionate  to  the  dura« 
tion  and  the  degree  of  the  preceding  strength  of  action, 

*^  When  a  high  degree  of  resistance  to  the  momentum  of  the  blood 
has  been  offered,  for  a  length  of  time,  by  the  contractile  power  of  the 
small  arteries,  the  exertion  of  that  power  will,  sooner  or  later,  be. 
come  enfeebled,  or  it  will  be  suspended  ;  the  diminution  of  that  exer. 
tion  being  proportionate  to  the  degree  and  duration  of  its  preYioas 
actiyitj. 

*'  We  have  traced  the  Tarious  ways  in  which  those  states  which  cha. 
racterize  the  second  stage  of  fever  may  be  formed.  Let  us  suppose 
that,  in  cither  of  those  ways,  these  states  have  been  produced.  The 
high  degree  of  sensibility  of  the  nervous  system ;  the  high  degree  of 
action  on  the  part  of  the  heart ;  the  strong,  but  unavailing,  resistance 
of  the  small  arteries ;  may,  severally,  last  an  uncertain  time.  The 
natural  consequence  of  each  of  these  states  will  be,  as  we  have  just 
seen,  the  formation  of  an  opposite  stale.  The  high  degree  of  sensibi- 
lity will  give  place  to  torpor ;  the  powerful  action  of  the  heart  will 
subside  into  feeble  contraction ;  the  stubborn  resistance  of  the  small 
arteries  will  give  way.  Accordingly  we  find  that  these  natural  conse^ 
quences  are  precisely  the  occurrences  which  are  met  with  in' the  last 
stage  of  fever.  The  sensibility  of  the  nervous  system  becomes  dimi- 
nished  in  proportion  to  the  duration  and  degree  of  its  previous  increase. 
The  action  of  the  heart  becomes  feeble.  Both  these  new  states  favour 
the  increase  of  each  other.  The  contraction  of  the  small  arteries  gives 
"way ;  the  struggle  between  these  vessels  and  the  heart  is  at  an  end,  so 
that  the  contraction  of  the  hejirt,  although  enfeebled,  may  still  be  able 
to  carry  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ;  and  thus  an  obstructed,  or  a 
stagnant,  state  of  the  round  of  the  circulation,  which  would  otherwise 
result  from  the  languid  action  of  the  heart,  may  be  prevented. 

<<  It  appears,  then,  that  both  in  the  first  and  in'  the  last  stages  of 
fever,  the  sensibility  of  the  nervous  system  aqd  the  action  of  the  heart 
are  diminished;  while,  in  the  early  stage,  the  contraption  of  the  small 
arteries  is  increased ;  whereas,  in  the  decline  of  ferer,  it  is  diminished 
or  altogether  suspended.  The  different  state  of  the  contractile  power 
of  the  small  arteries,  then,  appears  to  constitute  the  leading  ^istinctioq 
between  the  character  of  these  two  stages  of  fever. 

*'  From  the  result  of  our  investigation,  it  appears  that  the  states 
which  characteruEC  the  second  stage  of  fever  are  the  consequences  of 
those  states  which  usher  in  fever;  and  that  the  states  which  constitute 
the  third  stage  are  the  natural  results  of  those  which  are  met  with  in 
the  second  stage.  It  follows,  then,  that  the  states  attendant  On  the 
third  stage,  as  well  as  those  which  mark  the  secopd  stage,  are  the  con* 
sequences  of  those  states  which  appear  in  the  first  stage  of  fever." 

The  appendix  entitled  *'  Aphorisms  respecting  Absorption,"  com- 
prises a  very  comprehensive,  accurate,  (if  the  assertion  that  the  older 
matter  of  the  solid  structures  of  the  body  is  continually  removed,  be, 
perhaps,  excepted,*)  and  remarkably  precise  account  of  the  pheno. 

•  See  page  xxv.  of  tlie  last  Proemitcffi,  for  some  remarks  on  this  point  of  doc- 
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nena  of  this  function  as  it  is  effected  uoder  various  states  of  the  sys- 
leni;  but  there  is  nothing  new  in  the  author's  views  in  this  instance^ 
after  those  displayed  in  Mr.  Puing's  Essay  on  the  Absorbents,,  ifom 
which,  it  seems  probable,  some  of  Dr.  Nicholi's  notions  have  been 
derived. 

Several  contrtbations,  of  considerable  value,  to  the  history  of  the 
yellow^fever*  have  been  recently  produced  in  the  treatises  of  Drs. 
DEVBZEf  and  Watts,];  Mr.  Moreau  de  Jonnes,§  Dr.  Giiiardin,|| 
Dr.  David  RsE8E,f  and  Dr.  Irvine;**  in  the  dissertations  of  Drs. 
llBVEHE^f  f  LeFort^j:]:  and  Vatable;§§  in  some  articles  in  the  Stk 
Number  of  the  Journal  of  Foreign  Medicine  and  Surgery,  the  North- 
American  Review  (No.  37),  the New.England  Medical  Journal;  and 
in  several  Reports  of  Medical  Societies  and  ^^  Boards  of  Health''  in 
the  United  States* 

Whilst  diversities  of  opinion  exist  respecting  the  nature  and  orlgitt 
of  this  disease^  amongst  persons  worthy  of  consideration  from  their 
talents  or  official  character,  as  is  the  case  at  present  both  in  Europe 
and  in  America,  it  seems  to  be  the  duty  of  an  historian  to  relate  the 
most  important  facts  which  may  be  developed  respecting  those  points, 
even  though  they  may,  in  many  instances,  be  only  such  as  had  been 
^ready  ascertaioed;  for  the  frequent  testimony  of  similar  phenomena 
lifider  similar  circumstances  must  tend  to  remove  the  doubts  which 
Jiave  been  entertained  of  their  reality,  and  of  their  dependence  on  con- 
stant natural  laws.  Such  an  abstra.ct  of  the  accounts  above  referred  to 
astnay  be  comprised  within  a  few  pages,  congruous  with  the  limits  of 
this  Sketch,  will  therefore  be  here  given ;  and  an  attempt  will  be  made 
to  embrace  in  it  the  facts  which  appear  to  be  of  most  importance,  and 
such  as  are  of  most  general  occurrence,  as  well  as  those  inferences 
from  them  which  observers  in  different  bituations  have  concurred  in 
lestablishing.  Perhaps  the  essential  traits  in  the  history  of  the  disease 
may  thus  be  comprised  in  the  space  to  which  it  must  here  be  confined. 
The  subject  will  be  treated  on  under  the  following  distinct  heads  :  the 
topography  (including  meteorological  facts)  of  the  situations  in  which 

*  It  may  be  proper  to. remark,  that  the  yellow-fever  manifested  itself,  with 
mnoh  severity,  dnrini^  the  year  1819,  at  Cadiz,  Seville,  Xeres,  Porto  Santa 
Maria,  and  several  other  parts  of  Andalusia ;  at  Minorca,  Cuba,^  Jamaica,  Mar- 
iini<|ne,  Guadaloupe,-  Cayenne,  and  in  almost  all  the  states  of  the  Union  in  Norih 
America. 

t  Traite  de  la  Fi^e  Jaune.    8vo.    pp.311.    Paris,  1820. 

t  An  Account  of  the  Yellow-Fever  which  appeared  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States,  during  the  Summer  and  Autumn  qf  1819<  Published  in  tJie  New-lTork  Me- 
dical and  Surgical  Register^  Part  ii.  vol.  i.    1820. 

§  Monographie  Histwique  et  MedtMle  de  la  Fieere  Jaune  des  Antilles^  Svo.  pp. 
334.    Paris,  18«0. 

II  Memoiresur  la  Fihyre  Jaune^  eonsider^e  dans  sa  Nature  et  dans  ses  Rapports ates 
ks  Gouvemements,    Svo.  pp.91.     Paris,  1820. 

f  Observations  on  the  Epidemic  of  1819,  in  a  part  of  Baltimore, 

••  Treatise  on  the  Yellow-Fever  i^  Charleston  of  1819. 

tt  In  the  American  Medical  KecordeTy  vol.  ii. 

tX  In  the  New-York  Medial  Repository,  June  1820. 

1$  In  the  Joumat  Universel  defi  Sciences  Medicales,  Octobre  1820. 
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4he  ydlow.fever  has  occurred  ;  the  mode  of  \U  frifpagation ;  theinr* 
mediate  consequence  of  its  invasion  of  the  human  economy;  its 
symptonuj  progress,  and  duration;  its  etiology;  the  results  of  necro^ 
9Copic  researches;  the  /^eop/e  affected  with  it^  and  the  ruli»  of  Us 
mortality  to  the  number  of  its  fictims. 

The  topography  of  Louisiana,  as  it  is  giTen  by  Giraroin,  seems 
to  present  at  once  alt  the  essential  circumstances  which  appear  to  ge. 
Derate,  or  to  render  epidemical,  this  disease.  This  country  is  low,  to 
«  •coBsidcrable  extent  under  water,  ofergrown  with  rushes,  and  the 
iDCtimbent  atmosphere  is  obscured  by  vapours  which  are  impregnated 
with  a  marshy  odour.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  composed  of  aUu. 
▼iai  soil,  formed  by  means  of  the  rirer  which  has  its  conrse  through 
%.  We  may  see,  in  different  parts,  places  entirely  inundated^.  me»- 
dows  covered  by  Cyprus  trees,  stagnant  waters,  ainl  lakes  filled  with 
Insects  and  reptiles.  The  land  is  every-where  situate  lower  than  the 
tea,  and  devoid  of  the  smallest  hillock ;  it  presents  water  at  the  depth 
^f  a  very  few  feet  from  the  surface,  with  trees  which  have  been  throw  at 
down  and  buried  by  roeaas  of  iQoods ;  and  the  earth  is  black,  tntaau. 
Bous,  argillaceous,  and  b  composed  ii  the  nnid  of  the  rirer  and  tb« 
decayed  remains  of  vegetable  substances.  The  winter  is  ordioariij 
foggy,  humid,  and  raisy.  The  temperature,  in  this  season,  but  rarelj 
descends  so  low  as  the  freezing  pcHnt ;  and  this  degree  of  cold  soon 
gives  place  to  a  heat  of  from  55^  to  6Q°»  The  changes  of  the  seasons 
are  effected  in  a  very  sadden  manner.  During  the  summer,  which 
comprises  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  the  thermometer  In 
the  shade  marks  from  85  to  95  degrees.  The  heal,  combined  with  the 
humidity,  is  extremely  oppressive  to  the  vital  economy :  animal 
anatters  putrefy  in  a  very  few  hours ;  metals  become  covered  with  rust; 
and  cloths  kept  folded  up  in  wardrobes,  furniture,  &c.  are  imbued 
with  moisture  and  mouldiness.  There  is  no  wiad.  The  nights  are  as 
oppressive  as  the  days.  The  houses  are  impregnated  with  the  exhala. 
tions  which  rise  from  the  soil,  or  which  fall  on  the  setting  of  the  sun* 
The  morasses  become  dry,  and  infect  the  atmosphere  with  deleterious 
miasmata :  the  arid  earth  opens,  and  gives  vent,  through  large  ere* 
vices,  to  fumes  of  heat  and  blasts  of  fetid  gases.  Storms  succeed  to 
this  state  of  climate,  and  rain  falls  in  torrents ;  but  the  sun  soon  re- 
appears, and  instantly  deprives  the  air  of  its  freshness,  and  the  earth 
of  the  water  which  is  present  on  its  surface.  Plants  of  various  kinds 
acquire  a  great  degree  of  development,  and  spring  up  every^where  m 
the  utmost  abundance. 

It  is  in  countries  having  such  a  climate  as  that  just  described,  either 
constantly  or  occasionally  from  some  accidental  circumstances,  that 
the  yellow.fever  is  endemical,  and  in  which  it  manifests  itself  in  its 
most  devastating  forms.  Such  are  several  of  the  West-India  islands 
and  a  considerable  part  of  the  continent  of  the  New  World. 

A  certain  degree  of  heat  and  moisture,  and  the  miasmata  of  putre- 
fying animals  and  vegetables,  sippear  to  be  the  essential  things  to  which 
the  disease  owes  its  origin  ;  but,  besides  these,  there  are  some  other 
circumstances  which  appear  to  have  some  influence  in  developing  it, 
and  in  adding  to  its  ravages  whe^  it  already  exists;  the  most  remark- 
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able  amongst  whkh  are  an  extraordinary  abundanGe  of  insctitSy*  and 
storms  of  lightning  or  other  evidences  of  inordinate  electrical  common 
tion  in  the  atmosphere.f 

It  is  stated  above  thai  the  yeilow-fever  prevails  epidemically, — and 
it  might  be  said,  with  the  greatest  probability,  that  it  originates  efnde-* 
micaily, — in  climates  where  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  with  humidity^ 
and  effluvia  of  putrefying  animals  and  vegetables,  exist,  either  eon. 
stantly,  in  certain  seasons,  or  accidentally, — that  is  to  say,  from  oeca« 
sional  or  artificial  causes.  The  latter  seems  to  be  the  case  with  several 
of  the  cities  in  the  United  States.:}:  A  considerable  part  of  several  o£ 
them,  especially  of  New. York,  is  built  on  false  ground.§  The 
wharves,  particnlarly,  in  most  of  the  cities  of  the  Union,  are  made  ot 
an  artifieiai  soil,  constituted  of  ^^  rotten  logs,  bashes,  shavings,  and 
ether  vegetable  matter,  covered  lightly  with  swamp  mud  or  earth  ;*'|}^ 
manifesting',  after  rain  and  during  great  heat^  an  extremely  ofiensive 
odour.  These  arc  banked.up  by  planks,  through  which  the  watec 
soaks  and  forms  pools,  extending  to  a  considerable  distance  under  the; 
adjacent  streets,  that  become  stagnant  when  the  river  is  low  duriogr 
dry  weather,  and  affect  the  air  with  "  poisonous  exhalations."  It  is^ 
in  those  parts  of  the  cities  that  the  fever  has  constantly  originated,  andi 
the  disease  has  generally  been  confined  to  them  alone;  ali^cling  only, 
tliose  persons  who  either  re»ded  in  them  or  temporarily  visited  th.em»  % 

The  seasons  of  the  year  in  which  it  has  generally  been  epidemical  ar& 
the  sammer,  espeeially  the  latter  part  of  it,  and  the  commencement  oQ, 
the  autumn ;  and  it  has  ordinariiy  been  found  to  cease  ncairly  or  to.** 
tally  on  the  occurrence  of  a  frost.  In  fialtimose,  in  l&lp,  it  begaiii 
to  disappear  about  the  beginning  of  October;  but.  Dr.  Revere says„ 
it  was  not  considered  safe  to  return  to  the  infected  dbtrict  until  thQ» 
beginning  of  November.  On  speaking  of  the  fever  as  it  hasx)ccurrcd 
at  Charleston,  Sonth  Carolina,  Dr.  J.  M.  Campbell  states,  that  ^^ai 
severe  frost  always  puts  an  end  to  ih^  disease,  while  cool  weather  io^ 
ureases  it."  In  New  Orleans,  in  1819,  it.  was  not  considered  safe  to» 
visit  the  city  antii  the  beginning  of  December*  It  disappeared  ith 
Ne W.York  about  the  middle  of  October. 

The  whole  of  the  authors  above  referred  to — with  the  exception  o^ 
De  Jonnes,  who  i$  a  soldier ^  (a  chef  d'escadron^)  not  sl pht^steiariy — 
concur  in  attributing  the  disease  to  atmospheric  influence,  originating 
from  the  phenomena  above  described  ;  and  they  almost  universally 
agree  in  considering  this  as  the  sole  means  by  which  it  is  propagated*< 
Dr.  Watts  says,  ^^  from  one  end  of  the  continent  (t)f  North  Anierica)^ 

*  MiMAUT,  (observed  in  Spain);  the  ^^ditor  of  the  Journal  of  Foreign  Medl-^^ 
cine,  (in  tropical  climates) i  DiivszE,  (ia  the  IXnited  States);. North- American^, 
Review. 

t  Db  JONNBS,  DSV^ZE. 

X  Watts,  passim, 

§.  Lajicisi  a^ipears  to  have  been  the  ticst  who  clearly  marked  the  influence  oC 
this  cirftiimstance  in  tiie  generation  of  fevers,  and  by  this  he  explains  tlieir  fre-; 
qnency  in  certain  parts-  of  the  city  of  Rome,  ^ee  his  dissertation  De  T^o^iisit 
PaludiumEfflmist  (oj>.  ton|.  i.  p.  189;)  and  Baglivi^  (op.  p.  157.). 

II  Watts,  page  273. 

%  Watts,  passim,  in  amnltitud»oifexafnp]es. 
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to  the  other,  it  has  been  officially  aonotiiiced|  during  the  Safll  season^ 
that  the  yel]ow.feirer  was  not  communicated  from  one  persop  to  an. 
other^  and  not  even  in  hospitals,  where  the  sick  hare  been  admilted 
hi  great  nambers^"  There  is  not  a  single  fact  related  in  all  the  writ- 
ings abore  alluded  to,  that  furnishes  even  probable  evidence  of  the 
yellow-fever  having  been  in  any  instance  propagatfdk^jby  rim^tfg'iois: 
and  Or.  Watts  has  satisfactorily  shown  that  the  casefr^litck  were  ad- 
duced as  examples  of  such  a  mode  of  propagation,  during  t£e  Mte  pre. 
Talence  of  the  disease,  tend  to  prove  its  endemic  origin.  A  very  few 
physicians  in  the  United  States  continue,  however,  to  maintain  the 
contrary  doctrine,  though  they  have  been  unable  to  adduee  any  plan. 
Bible  evidence  in  its  support  from  the  facts  presented  during  the  period 
here  alluded  to.*  In  this  epidemy,  as  it  has  frequently  been  obserred 
on  other  occasions  by  former  writers,  it  seemed  evident  that  the  in. 
fection  prevailed  in  the  air  especially  at  night,  f  or  else  that  the 
animal  economy  was  at  this  time  particularly  susceptible  of  its  in&u- 
encc«  Dr.  Revere  says,  many  instances  occurred  of  persons  being 
taken  sick  after  only  passing  through,  or  going  for  but  a  short  time 
into,  the  affected  district;  and  it  5vas  remarked  that  there  was  scarcely 
an  Instance  of  a  person  visiting  that  part  of  the  city  at  night  without 
undergoing  an  attack  of  the  disease,  while  during  the  day  it  might  be 
visited  with  comparative  impunity*  A  similar  remark  is  made  by  Dr. 
Reese,  who  observes,  that  **  several  phyHicians  who  had  been  attend, 
ing  patients  through  the  whole  course  of  the  fever.  In  the  very  centre 
of  infection,  in  the  day.Ume,  were  exempted  from  the  malady;  but, 
by  visiting  it  once  in  the  night,  they  became  diseased.^' j: 

The  period  of  its  invasion  has  also  been  observed  to  be  towards 
day.break,  or  between  midnight  and  noon.  Dr.  Irvine  says,  that  the 
seizures  which  occur  about  day.break  '^  are  more  apt  to  termlDate 
fatally  than  such  as  take  place  in  the  forenoon ;"  and  he  also  remarks, 
that  ^^  persons  are  rarely  attacked  at  any  other  than  those  periods  ia 
the  twenty-four  hours."  In  general,  the  attack  is  accompanied  with 
a  great  shock  of  the  system,  accompanied  with  a  sentiment  of  serera 
terror,  and  inavertible  apprehensions  of  imminent  death,§  even  before 

*  The  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Baltimore  has  declared  that  no  circumstance 
had  occurred  to  excite  a  suspicion  that  the  disease  was  contagious. 

t  Deveze,  Keverb,  Keese. 

t  The  following  anecdote,  related  by  Dr.  Revere,  seems  to  be  particularly  in- 
teresting, as  it  seems  to  show  tlie  rapidity  wilh  which  the  morbid  effluvium  pro- 
duces its  influence ;  and  it  indicates,  probably,  what  in  one  instance  was  the 
interval  between  the  agency  of  the  infection  and  the  development  of  the  disease. 
*'  The  ship  Ceres  sailed  for  Liverpool  on  the  S5th  of  September ;  amongst  the 
passengers  were  a  gentleman,  his  wife,  and  daughter  ;  the  latter  a  very  interest- 
ing young  lady  about  twenty  years  of  age,  who  had  lived  in  a  very  healthy  spot, 
in  the  westerly  part  of  the  city,  (Baltimore,)  rode  to  Wirgman's  wharf,  ior  the 
purpose  of  embarking.  The  ship  w]|s  already  under-way,  and  the  boat  waiting 
expressly  for  her.  She  only  waited  to'  get  from  the  carriage  to  the  boat,  and  \ivas 
then  rowed  off.  This  was  the  only  time  she  had  been  at  the  point  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  fever.  The  third  day  after  she  sailed,  she  was  seized  with  the 
usual  symptoms  of  yellow-fever,  and  died  with  black  vomit,  hemorrhage,  &c. 
There  were  several  others  who  died  in  this  ship,  but  they  bad  been  frequently 
in  the  nnhealthy  part  of  the  town.*' 

§  Dk  JoMMis,  Revere,  Irvine,  Deveze. 
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the  Organic  functions  were  apparently  much  di^urbcd.  At  other 
times  its  attack  i& more  gradual,  and  slight  rigors,  snccecded  by  flush, 
ings  of  heat,  occur  for  several  hoars  previous  to  such  a  development 
of  the  disease  as  renders  the  patient  conscious  of  the  derangement  of 
his  health.* 

The  symptoms  and  progress  of  the  disease,  in  its  most  ordinary  form, 
seem  to  hare  been  pour  tray  ed  with  much  force  and  precision  by  Dr. 
Gordon :  his  account  of  it  will,  therefore,  be  here  transcribed.  Dr« 
Gordon  divides  the  disease  into  three  stages. 

**  The  first  stage  is  that  of  invasion,  and  marked  by  effects  of  a  se. 
dative  cause  upon  the  system.  Whether  that  cause  be  only  local  in 
its  operation,  and  arising  solely  from  the  noxious  gases  and  detritus 
arising  from  the  decomposition  of  organised  bodies  or  of  the  soil  it. 
self,  m  a  heightened  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  producing  spo. 
radic  cases  of  fever  in  unseasoned  individuals ; --or  whether  these  more 
local  causes  in  combination  with  peculiar  states  of  the  atmosphere,  as 
it  regards  the  state  of  the  electric  fluid  contained  in  it,  either  operat- 
ing upon  the  human  system  separately,  or  in' conjunction  with  high 
temperature  and  moisture,  and  giving  rise  to  the  epidemic  forms  of  the 
disease;  still  the  primary  effects  observed  in  the  system  are  of  a  seda. 
tive  nature,  which  are  taken  collectively  to  mark  the  stage  of  invasion. 
They  may  occur  individually  or  in  part;  their  duration  may  be  so 
short  as  almost  to  elude  detection^  or  they  may  be  prolonged.  The 
same  mode  of  operation  upon  the  system  marks,  in  our  opinion,  the 
influence  of  contagion,  especially  at  the  commencement ;  and,  how« 
ever  different  the  cause  and  the  consequent  phenomena  which  spring 
up  during  the  course  of  the  different  diseases  depending  upon  those 
causes,  still  the  symptoms  of  invasion  mark  a  sedative  effect.  Of 
contagion,  as  connected  with  yellow.fever,  we  shall  at  present  forbear 
lo  speak,  but  proceed  in  our  delineation  of  the  symptoms  marking  the 
invasion  of  the  disease. 

**  All  new  comers  into  a  tropical  climate  are  generally  seized  within 
ih^  first  twelve  or  eighteen  months,  and  in  sporadic  cases  at  any  time 
of  the  year;  but  more  frequently  upon  the  first  setting-in  of  the  rainy 
season.  The  stage  or  period  of  invasion  commences  with  debility  and 
Coldness,  sometimes  chilly  rigors  occur ;  lowncss  of  spirits ;  inability 

•  The  following  anecdote,  related  by  Humboldt,  is  a  striking  illiistraiioo  of 
this  fact. — *'  Une  personnc  avee  laqaelle  j*ai  eu  des  relations  d'amiti^  pendant 
mon  s^jonr  a  Mexico,  n'av;  it  pass^  que  tres  pen  dc  terns  a  la  Vera-Ciaz,  lors  de 
son  premier  voyage  d*Enrope  en  Amerique.  Elte  arriva  a  Xalapa  sans  ^pronver 
aucun  sentiment  qui  piit  lui  faire  connaitre  le  danger  dans  laqoel  ellc  se  troiive« 
rait  bient6t.  Vous  aorez  le  vomito  ce  soir,  lui  dlt  gravement  un  barbier  Inrfien, 
en  lui  savonnant  le  visage ;  le  savon  seche  h  mcsnre  que  je  I'appiique,  e'est  un 
signe  qui  ne  trompe  jamais  ;  et  viola  vingt  ans  que  je  rase  les  Chapetons  qai  pas- 
sent  par  cette  ville  en  remontant  d  Mexico :  sur  cinq,  il  en  meurt  trois.  Cette 
sentence  de  raort  fit  une  forte  impression  sur  Tesprit  du  voyagenr;  il  ent  bean 
repr^senter  si  llndien  combien  son  calcul  6tait  exag6r6,  ct  qu'uue  grande  ardeur. 
dc  la  peau  ne  prouve  pas  Tinfection;  le  barbier  pcisista  dans  son  prognostic. 
En  cffet,  la  maladie  se  ddclara  pen  d'heures  apres,  et  le  voyageur,  deja  en  route 
pour  Feroti^  fot  oblig^  de  se  (aire  transporter  a  Xalapa,  ou  il  manqua  de  sbC"' 
comber  a  la  violence  du  vomito,** — Essai  politique  sur  k  Mexique,  p.  774. 
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to  cDter  upon  any  mental  or  corporeal  exertion ;  palse  feeble^  some- 
times slower  than  natural,  and  unequal,  and  sometimes  intermittcot 
and  easily  compressible ;  the  features  pale ;  a  visage  smaller  than  in 
health ;  anxiety  at  the  precordia,  which  the  patient  attempts  to  reliere 
by  frequently  sighing;  yawning  often  takes  place,  and  sometimes  a 
copious  flow  of  urine.     The  patient  frequently  complains,  in  this 
stage,  of  nothing  beyond  a  slight  indisposition,  which,  from  the  failure 
of  the  digestive  energy  of  the  stomach,  he  attributes  to  disorder  occa- 
sioned by  some  irregularity  of  diet.     The  tongue  is  generally  white 
and  trembling  when  attempted  to  be  pushed  out  of  the  mouth  ;  it  is  at 
other  occasions  natural.     Pains  in  the  loins  and  weakness  of  the  joiots, 
especially  of  the   lower  extremities,   are  generally  present,   with  a 
megrim,  or  nervous  head-ach.    If  a  few  sharp  or  rapid  rigors  take 
place  in  this  stage,  that  of  re- action  often  soon  supervenes.      The 
symptoms  of  invasion  may  take  place  in  the  night  and  pass  unnoticed^ 
the  person  awakening  in  the  morning  with  the  symptoms  of  commenced 
reaction;  or,  when  the  exciting  cause  of  the  fever  has  invaded  the 
system,  although  not  in  a  very  sensible  manner,  and  the  person   un. 
dergoing  fatiguing  exercise,  or  under  the  stimulus  of  a  burning  sun,  he 
may  be  immediately  seized  with  the  stage  of  excitement,  without  being 
sensible  of  any  premonitory  symptoms* 

"  The  second  stage,  after  a  slight  or  more  severe  invasion,    com- 
mences with  head-ach,  suffused  and  injected  eyes^  the  countenance 
generally  red  and  swollen  ;  symptoms  of  increased  excitement  become 
general  throughout  the  system,  or  is  confined  more  or  less  to  one  oC 
the  great  cavities  or  viscera,  while  an  abstraction  of  the  vital  energy 
is  experienced  in  other  parts  of  the  system ;  and  the  patient  feels  a. 
burning  sensation  in  some  internal  organ,  while  the  extr^uities  remaia 
cold:  this  more  particularly  occurs  in  the  malignant  form  of  the  dis. 
ease.     The  skin  gives  a  burning  and  caustic  sensation  to  the  hand,   and 
sometimes,  early  in   this  stage,  partial  perspirations  over  the   face,, 
neck,  and  breast,  break  out ;  the  pulse  is  strong  and  full,  but  seldom 
as  yet  above  PO,  equal  and  not  compressible;  the  tongue  dry   and 
furred;  the  bowels  generally  confined ;  all  the  febrile  s)'niptonis   be- 
come exacerbated;  the  pain,  especially  in  the  forehead,    loins,  and 
limbs,  distressing  ;  and  a  sense  of  pain  and  anxiety  about  the  epigastric 
region   now  supervenes.     The  respiration  is  *oftcn   laborious,    inter-* 
rupted,  and  anxious,  and  the  respired  air  feels  unusually  warm  to  the 
back  of  the  hand  when  held  near  the  patient's  mouth,  and  seems  to  dry 
the  fauces  and  mouth,  and  increase  his  desire  for  drink;  dcglufitioa 
becomes  also  more  difiicult,  from  a  deHciency  in  the  secretion  of  tho 
salivary  and  mucous  glands.  Generally  towards  the  end  of  the  twenty. 
four  hours,  and  as  this  stage  advances,  nausea  and  vomiting  occur,  the 
pulse  becomes  quicker,  and  the  pulsation  in  the  carotids  and  at    the 
epigastric  region,  as  the  person  lies  on  his  back,  may  be  counted    at 
the  distance  of  several  yards;  the  heat  of  the  surface  becomes    rnore 
acrid,  thirst  more  urgent,  and  the  eye  begins  to  assume  a  yellow    ap- 
pearance; the  abdomen,  when  pressed  upon,  occasions  considerable 
pain;  the  vomiting  soon   becomes  more  urgent,  aud  delirium   super-* 
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▼enes;  the  soreness  of  the  stomach  eitends  along  the  cesopbagos. 
These  are  the  symptoms  which  mark  the  second  period  of  this  disease, 
and  are  present  according  to  its  malignance.  In  the  non.acciimates 
this  period  is  generally  well  marked  ;  but  we  must  observe,  that  ia 
delicate  habits,  and  in  long  residenters,  when  the  exciting  cause  has 
been  powerful,  or  during  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic  form  of  this 
disease,  the  patient  may  sink  gradually  from  its  overwhelming  influ- 
ence upon  the  energies  of  the  system,  without  any  signs  of  excitement 
manifesting  themselves,  and  without  any  sensible  remission. 

**'  The  third  stage  or  period,  according  to  our  division  of  the  phe- 
nomena, is  that  marked  by  collapse  in  consequence  of  the  previous 
excitement;  and  it  answers  to  the  second  and  third  periods  of  M. 
Deveze.  The  countenance,  from  being  turgid  and  florid,  now  becomes 
contracted  and  anxious ;  respiration  becomes  more  difficult ;  pulse,  at 
first,  smaller  ^nd  much  quicker;  the  mouth  and  teeth  more  furred; 
the  irritability  of  the  stomach  increases,  and  the  matters  ejected  con. 
sists  principally  of  the  liquids  taken,  for  which  there  is  a  constant  and 
urgent  demand.  The  vomiting,  although  not  very  violent  at  its  com- 
mencement, unless  after  the  reception  of  ingesta,  affords  a  Tariably 
coloured  matter,  sometimes  .light  and  very  acid,  and  setting  the  teeth 
violently  on. edge.  This  appearance  generally  exists,  according  to  our 
own  observation,  at  the  commencement  of  the  gastric  symptoms,  and, 
in  our  opinion,  seems  to  arise  from  substances  remaining  upon  the 
^  stomach  in  the  invasion  of  the  disease,  and  which,  during  the  first 
^  stage  or  that  of  re-action,  cannot  experience  the  healthy  process  of 
I'  digestion,  but  undergoes  decomposition  and  the  acetous  fermentation, 
\^  into  which  it  mere  readily  enters  from  the  increased  heat  of  the  sys« 
^  teiD ;  and  the  matters  thus  altered,  from  their  irritation  on  the  mucous 
11*  membrane  of  the  digestive  canal,  heightens  the  symptoms  referable  to 
lit'  this  organ.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  matters  evacuated  from  the 
i^  stomach  are  mixed  with  bile,  which,  with  the  diseased  secretions,  ex. 
^1^  hibit  an  inky  appearance,  and  has  membranous  flocculi  floating  in  it. 
tsi^  In  some  cases  the  patient  obstinately  refuses  taking  any  thing,  in  order 
ilr|''  to  avoid  the  distress  occasioned  by  vomiting.  The  matters  ejected 
l(B>'  soon  become  black,  having  the  appearance  of  coffee-grounds,  and  a 
)ii!,>  burning  sensation  is  felt  in  the  stomach  and  oesophagus.  Irritability 
^^  of  the  bowels  generally  appear  at  the  commencement  of  this  stage  or 
,s,ii{  in  the  second,  owing  to  the  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
plii  stomach  extending  to  the  small  intestines.  The  evacuations,  which 
Qstt^  during  the  early  periods  of  the  disease  were  scanty,  and  often  with  dif- 
.f'jji^  ficulty  procured,  become  first  liquid,  sometimes  mucous  and  glairy, 
iQi!^  afterwards  streaked  with  tints  of  yellow  and  green,  and  at  last 
IffT  greenish  black,  and  sometimes  bloody.  With  the  appearance  of  diar* 
0^  rhcea,  the  pain  in  the  loins  increase,  the  urine  becomes  of  a  light 
i^jtS  brown,  afterwards  of  a  greenish  brown,  and  of  a  muddy  appearance. 
m,[(|i  The  yellow  colour  of  the  skin  now  becomes  general;  but  sometimes 
^jo^  it  appears  earlier  in  the  disease,  and  gradually  assumes  a  more  dirty  or 
Il0(i|  dusky  hue;  and  parts  pressed  upon,  or  improperly  blistered  very  late 
.jijeril  ill  the  disease,  become  livid  and  even  sphacelated.  The  delirium  in- 
^^f      tcreaacs;  and  becomes  more  low  and  muttering ;  the  loins  and  limbs 
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moresererely  painful,  tbe  latter  drawn  up,  and  the  respiration  more 
laborious;  the  face  gradually  assumes  the  Hippocratic  character,  and 
all  the  symptoms  of  great  ataxy  present  themsel?e8/* 

An  excellent  American  writer  observes,  that,  >^  in  most  cases,  (as 
the  disease  occurred  at  Boston,)  death  was  preceded  for  some  hours 
by  a  great  failure,  and  sometimes  by  an  entire  loss,  of  the  pulse  at  the 
wrist ;  while  the  patient  felt  easy  and  even  comfortable,  or  else  was 
comatose." 

In  the  early  period  of  the  disease,  Dr*  Reyere  remarks,  that  not 
only  was  there,  in  almost  every  ease,  extreme  sensibility  about  the 
scrobiculus  cordis,  but  this  preternatural  sensibility  also  *^  sometimes 
extended  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  so  that,  in  one  instance, 
the  patient,  a  man,  complained  seriously  of  the  pain  caused  by  the 
pressure  of  the  finger  of  the  physician  on  the  wrist,  in  feeling  the 
pulse :''  and  he  adds,  "  in  those  parts  which  had  undergone  the  pro- 
cess  of  vesication,  the  soreness  and  pain  were  most  exquisite.  1  saw  a 
sailor,  on  whom  the  common  pains  of  the  body  would  hare  made  no 
impression,  absolutely  weep  from  the  pain  he  endured  in  dressing  his 
blister/'  It  is  a  very  bad  sign  when,  in  the  latter  stage  of  the 
disease,  the  patient  expresses  an  opinion  that  he  is  well,  or  that  very 
little  is  the  matter  with  him.*  At  Savannah,  symptoms  occurred  ia 
the  course  of  the  disease  resembling  those  which  arise  from  taking 
^^an  over-dose  of  arsenic,  or  any  other  deadly  substance.''t  l^r« 
Revere  says,  that  ^^  there  were  no  distinct  remissions  or  exacerbations 
of  the  fever.  After  the  first  attack  there  was  generally  an  uninter* 
rupted  febrile  state,  until  a  complete  intermission  took  place." 

In  respect  to  the  duration  of  the  disease.  Dr.  Irvine  says :  '<  la  the 
early  part  of  the  season,  the  cases  usually  terminated  on  the  fourth 
day.  As  the  season  advanced,  they  extended  themselves  to  the  sixth 
day,  when  the  worst  symptoms  appeared  on  the  fifth.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  summer,  the  disease  was  sometimes  protracted  to  the  eighth 
and  even  thirteenth  days :  during  this  long  collapse,  the  patient  ge. 
nerally  remained  perfectly  quiet,  though  very  much  prostrated,  except 
when  injudicious  attendants  tampered  with  the  stomach,  by  improper 
administrations,  and  thus  brought  on  the  vomiting  and  other  afflicting 
symptoms.  Dr«  Revere  says,  '<  One  gentleman  assured  me,  that,  of 
the  twenty. three  last  cases  which  were  under  his  care,  nineteen  died  in 
the  following  manner :  after  two  or  three  days  of  smart  fcv^er,  a  com. 
plete  intermission  would  take  place,  the  patient  would  seem  conva- 
lescent, his  appetite  would  return,  and  every  thing  would  appear  most 
'  flattering ;  when  suddenly,  and  without  any  apparent  reason,  he  would 
be  seized  with  nausea,  or  rather  a  most  distressing  sensation  of  weight 
about  the  pit  of  the  stomach  ;  soon  after  which,  black  vomit,  or  he. 
morrhage,  would  ensue,  which  were  ihe  harbingers  of  death."  Dr. 
Revere  became  acquainted  with  many  cases  in  his  own  practice,  in 
which  the  patients  died  almost  immediately  after  the  attack,  before 
re-action  ordinarily  commenced;    and  he  remarked   that  the   casei 


•  Irvine. 
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which  occurred  during  the  latter  part  of  the  period  iq  which  the  dis- 
ease was  epidemic,  were  '^  more  malignant  and  fatal"  than  those  which 
happened  aboat  its  commencement. 

In  the  etiology  of  yellow- fever,  there  is  no,  at  all  general,  congruity 
of  opinion,  e?eu  amongst  the  physicians  of  the  United  States,  where 
the  disease  may  be  supposed  to  have  manifested  itself  with  much  simi*  . 
larity  of  character.  Dr.  Watts  regards  it  as  '*  an  aggravated  form  of 
bilious  remittent  fever  :''  Dr.  Irvine  says,  that  it  is  ii  totally  distinct 
disease  from  bilious  fever ;  and  he  rests  his  diagnostic  on  the  great 
irritability  of  the  stomach  in  yellow.fever,  which,  he  says,  constitutes 
^^  a  suiUciently  broad  line  of  demarcation  between  the  respective  dis. 
eases.''  Girardin  considers  it  as  a  form  of  gastritis  ;  but  necroscopic 
observations  do  not  seem  to  warrant  this  opinion :  neither  do  they 
establish  the  doctrine  that  it  is  dependent  on  hepatic  irritation,  as  will 
be  presently  shown.  Dr^  Gordon  considers  that  the  violent  irritation, 
and  consequent  inflammation,  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
''  arises  in  part  from  the  altered  ingesta  remaining  in  the  stomach,  at 
well  as  from  the  increased  action  of  the  biliary  organs,  and  consequent 
flow  of  bile  into  the  stomach  and  duodenum,  which  washes  along  with 
it  the  mucous  and  other  secretions :  thus  a  naked  and  delicate  texture 
is  left  highly  sensible  to  the  stimulus  of  any  substance  received.  As 
these  secretions  become  more  vitiated,  the  irritation  they  produce 
upon  this  tissue  advances  to  inflammation,  and  a  train  of  consequent 
symptoms  is  produced.  That  the  secretions  become  altered,  and  even 
vitiated,  during  the  progress  of  the  disease,  may  be  admitted.  ^<  Dr. 
Physick's  hand,"  says  Dr.  Rush,  *'  was  inflamed,  in  consequence  of 
its  being  wetted  with  bile  in  this  state,  in  dissecting  a  body." 

.Pathological  anatomy  has  not  presented  any  constant  results :  after 
a  review  of  the  observations  of  several  of  the  most  experienced  prac- 
titioners on  this  subject.  Dr.  Gordon  remarks,  in  a  summary  manner, 
that  '^  the  internal  surface  of  the  stomach,  jejunum,  and  small  inteis* 
tines,  with  the  biliary  system,  has  been  found  frequently  in  a  state  of 
lesion ;  next,  the  brain  and  its  membranes ;  afterwards,  the  viscera  of 
the  chest,  the  spleen  and  pancreas,  and  serous  membranes  of  the  ab- 
domen ;  and,  most  seldom  of  all  the  parts  of  the  system,  the  urinary 
organs."  Dr.  Deveze,  whose  experience  has  been  very  extensive,  la 
the  hospital  at  Bush-hill,  near  Philadelphia,  and  whose  talents  are  of 
a  Yery  respectable  kind,  arranges  the  morbid  appearances  somewhat 
differently :  he  says,  that  the  encephalon  is  but  rarely  affected ;  the 
lungs  in  a  great  proportion  of  cases  ;  that  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach  and  intestines  almost  always  presents  signs  of  violent  in. 
flammation ;  and  that  the  liver  is  diseased  in  a  great  many  cases. 

The  persons  who  are  especially  the  victims  of  yellow.fever  in  tro- 
pical climates,  are  strangers,  or  persons  but  lately  arrived  in  such 
climates  ;*  but,  in  latitudes  of  mild  temperature,  the  aboriginal  inha- 
Jbitants  seem  to  be  almost  equally  liable  to  it  with  foreigners.  +  One 
attack,  for  the  most  part,  but  by  no  means  constantly,  prevents  a 

*  De  JoMNES,  Devezb,  Vatable,  Giraruin. 
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lubffeqiient  one  ;  but  instaDces  of  secondary  attacks,*  and  of  their 
haYing  proved  fatal,  are  by  no  means  rare.  In  the  warm  climate  of 
Charleston,  Dr.  Irvine  says,  *'  children,  from  the  age  of  one  to  twelve 
years,  are  equally  with  strangers  exposed  to  the  disease,  and  they 
**  can  only  obtain  security  against  it,  if  they  remain  there,  by  passing 
through  what  is  denominated  a  yellow-fever  season.'^  Speaking  of 
Ifee  same  city,  Dr.  Campbell  says,  "  The  subjects  of  it  are  strangers 
and  children,  there  being  no  instance  of  a  native  adult  having  the  dis. 
case,  unless  he  shall  have  estranged  his  constitution  by  several  years* 
absence.  It  appears  necessary  to  live  in  the  ycllow.fever  atmosphere 
to  he  exempt;  for  persons  who  reside  but  a  short  distance  from  the 
city  are  liable  to  the  disease  on  coming  to  town.  Europeans  and 
northern  men  have  the  fever  in  a  more  violent  degree,  and  the  chances 
of  recovery  are  less,  than  in  those  accustomed  to  a  warm  climate/' 

At  Savannah,  according  to  the  Report  of  the  Medical  Society,  com* 
paratively  few  of  the  native  adults  were  affected  by  it:  during  the 
last  week  of  September,  I8I9,  there  were  one  hundred  and  sixty-three 
cases,  thirty.foiir  of  which  occurred  amongst  the  resident  citizens  ; 
and,  of  the  thirty.two  deaths  reported  for  the  same  period,  thirty.one 
occurred  amongst  foreigners.  At  Mobile,  **  it  spread  rapidly  throtigh 
tfre  whole  town,  and  affected  the  Creole  inhabitants,  people  of  co« 
four,  and  even  slaves/'  At  New  Orleans,  the  planters  of  the  An- 
tillas,  the  Creoles,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  country, 
generally  escaped  the  fever ;  and  not  one  Negro  is  remembered  to 
have  had  the  disease,  f  In  New-York  and  the  more  northern  States, 
the  native  inhabitants  feem  to  be  almost  as  commonly  its  victims  as 
strangers.  J 

The  ratio  of  the  mortality  of  the  disease  in  the  United  States,  Taried 
much  in  different  districts  ;  but  there  are  no  recordis  by  which  it  can 
he  ascertained  in  its  full  extent.  At  Charleston,  during  the  la^t  two 
weeks  of  September,  it  was,  as  it  appears  from  a  passage  already 
cited,  one  in  five  amongst  the  residents  ;  but  it  is  said  at  the  same  time 
that  "  the  Irish  people  that  have  come  here  at  different  times  during 
the  season,  have  been  almost  entirely  swept  away."  At  Mobile,  the 
resident  population  of  which  was  estimated  at  thirteen  hundred,  It  is 
supposed  that  one  hundred  and  fifteen  died  of  the  yellow-fever  of  the 
same  inhabitants.  At  New. Orleans,  '*  it  appears  to  have  prevailed 
with  a  desolating  violence  little  short  of  the  plague."§  At  New- 
York,  «*  the  general  mortality  does  not  appear  to  have  been  as  great 
as  in  former  seasons  of  yellow.fever.  The  first  ten  or  twelve  cases, 
however,  proved  fatal."||  At  Cubajfl"  in  I8I9,  the  total  number  of 
deaths  from  yellow.fever  was  5,162. 

The  typhoid  form  of  fever,  which  had  been,  during  the  last  few 
years,  epidemical  to  a  very  unusual  extent,  in  most  parts  of  Great 
Britain,  and  especially  in  Ireland,  has  almost  totally  disappeared : 

•  Watts,  p.  254. 

♦  Report  to  the  Medical  Society  of  New  Orleans. 
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this  disease  is,  at  least,  not  more  prevalent  now  than  it  ha&  been  at 
almost  all  tiroes  in  cities  inhabited  by  a  dense  population.  The  onljr 
recent  historical  accounts  of  it  are  those  of  Dr,  Prichard,*  Or, 
0'BRi£K,f  and  Mr.  Sand  with  ;{  the  whole  of  which  contain  obser- 
\ations  of  more  or  less  value.  As  the  subject  of  them  has  already 
been  noticed  on  former  occasions,  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  the 
consideration  of  it  here.  The  opinions  which  Dr.  O'Brien  ha& 
founded  on  the  results  of  his  experience  of  the  fever  as  it  existed  in 
Dublin,  hare  also  been  detailed :  the  following  paragraphs  will  show 
those  of  Dr.  Prichard. 

^'  That  the  derangement  of  the  system  of  functions  which  consti- 
tutes fever  is  very  nearly  allied  in  its  nature  to  the  disease  which 
accompanies  the  inflammation  of  particular  organs,  is  an  opinion  which 
is  gaining  ground  every  day  among  medical  practitioners.  It  is,  in- 
deed, very  remarkable  that  they  have  been  so  long  in  arriving  at  it, 
when  we  consider  the  striking  analogy  in  the  phenomena  of  thesa 
distempers.  Fever  of  almost  every  type  and  variety  is  occasionally 
imitated  so  closely  by  morbid  states  that  occur  in  the  phlegmasiae,  that 
it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  make  a  diligent  inquiry  into  circumstances, 
in  order  to  distinguish  them.  It  was  long  ago  remarked  by  an  eminent 
practical  writer,  that  there  is  no  one  pathognomic  symptom  by  which 
fever,  properly  so  called,  may  be  discriminated.^ 

^*  Whether  fever  and  inflammatory  disease  are  identical,  in  respect  ta 
the  disordered  action  which  constitutes  them,  will  be  rather  a  matter  of 
cariosity  than  of  useful  inquiry,  so  long  as  we  remain  ignorant  in  what 
inflammation  really  consists.  While  one  party  of  physiologists  declare 
that  inflammation,  is  increased  action  of  the  arteries,  and  another  that 
it  is  diminished  action, — while  a  third  avers  that  the  arteries  are  never 
capable  of  any  action  at  all, — we  cannot  hope  to  throw  much  light  oi% 
the  nature  of  fever,  even  if  we  could  prove  that  fever  is  inflammation.. 
But  the  fact  that  these  diseases  are  nearly  allied,  and  that  the  former 
is  very  often  productive  of  the  latter,  is  of  great  practical  importance,, 
since  we  happen  to  understand,  more  fully  than  most  other  parts  oi 
medical  practice,  how  to  treat  inflammatory  disorders.  And  the  fact 
I  have  just  alluded  to  must  beallowed,  without  controversy,  by  every 
person  who  is  possessed  of  competent  knowledge.  Fever  is  only  dan- 
gerous when  it  gives  rise  to,  or  displays,  the  sypiptoms  of  visceral 
inflammation. 

*'  In  that  milder  form  of  the  disease  which  is  termed  simple  fever, 
there  is  no  certain  proof  of  any  local  inflammation.  The  bloody  how* 
ever,  when  drawn,  even  under  these  circumstances,  often  exhibits,  as 

*  4.  HUtpry^  of  the  Fever,  which  prevailed  in  Bmtol  durivg  the  years  1817,.  1818„ 
and  iSl9:  founded  on  Reports  of  St,  Peter's  HospitcU  and  the  Bristol  Infirmary, 
IJy  J.  C  Prichard,  m.d.  late  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford;  Fellow  of  tlip  Liii- 
nean  and  Weiiierian  Societies,  <&c. ;  Physiciao  to  St.  Peter's  Hospital  and  the 
Bristol  Infirmary.     8vo.  pp.  li^.     1820. 

t  Annual  Report  of  the  Mana^iing  Committee^  and  Medical  Report  of  one  qf  tlua 
Physiciansof  the  Fever  Hospital  in  Cffik-street,  Dublin.     8vo.  pp.44.     1820. 

X  A  History  of  the  Epidemic  Fever  which  preiailed  in  Bridlington  and  the  }feigh-^ 
hourhoodyintlie  years  IdtS  and  1819.    8vo.  pp.  173.     Burgess  and  Hill,  London. 

§  Dr.  (Gr.  Fordvce's  Essays  on  Fever. 
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it  was  observed  by  Sydenham,  the  ioflammatory  crust;  the  state  of  ihe 
secretions  i»  similar  to  the  condition  they  assume  in  the  phlegmasise; 
the  relief  also  which  is  produced  by  venesection,  and  by  other  evacu. 
afions,  tends  to  prove  that  the  disease  is  in  its  nature  analogous  to 
these  distempers,  iiut  this  milder  species  is  ever  liable  to  be  con* 
Verted  into  a  severer  fever,  ethibitiog  both  in  the  living  and  the  dead 
body  unequivocal  marks  of  inflammation  in  the  brain,  the  lungs,  the 
liver,  stomach,  or  bowels.  Simple  fever  most  naturally  and  frequently 
degenerates  into  cephalic:  indeed,  the  cases  to  which  these  names  are 
respectively  applied,  are  only  distinguished  by  the  different  violence  in 
the  symptoms;  the  head  is  more  or  less  affected  with  pains  and  other 
disorders,  in  both  cases.  The  seat  of  these,  in  the  more  severe  form, 
iteem  to  be  the  membranes  of  the  brain  ;  and  to  the  same  parts,  as 
well  as  to  the  coverings  of  the  nerves,  we  may,  with  great  probabiJity, 
ascribe  the  pains  in  the  head  and  limbs  which  attend  the  first  attack 
of  almost  every  case  of  fever. 

**  Simple  and  cephalic  fever  may  therefore  be  considered  as  the  ge- 
nuine forms  of  this  disease,  the  attack  being  milder  in  the  first,  and 
more  severe  in  the  second.  The  pneumonic,  hepatic,  gastric,  eaterlc^ 
and  rheumatic,  forms  may  be  regarded  as  varieties." 

The  evidence  given  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  1819;  the  treatise  of  Sir  Artuur  Brooke  Faulkner;  and  the 
comments  of  Dr.  Armstrong  on  the  observations  of  other  physicians, 
have  lately  thrown  much  light  on  the  nature  of  the  plague,  and  ofori- 
i&ted  many  of  the  erroneous  notions  respecting  it  which  had  b^en  pro- 
mulgated by  earlier  writers.  Dr.  Armstrong,  especially,  has  shown 
its  close  analogy  with  the  typhous  fever  of  Europe.  Yet,  with  tbis 
accumulated  knowledge,  there  still  remains  so  much  to  be  ascertained 
as  must  render  the  acquisitions  of  subsequent  observers,  and  the  re- 
sults of  further  experience,  highly  interesting:  and  hence  the  treatise 
of  Dr.  Frank  on  the  subject*  has  excited  a  degree  of  anxious  euri. 
osity  it  is  but  very  ill  qualified  to  gratify.  Dr.  Frank  resided  for 
sereral  years,  about  the  end  of  the  last  century,  at  Cairo  and  Alexan> 
dria,  and  during  that  time  he  was  chiefly  employed  in  coUectiDg 
materials  for  a  history  of  the  disease  above  named.  His  opportunitieii 
for  observation  have  been  very  ample,  and  his  zeal  and  intrepidity  in 
pursuing  his  inquiries  were  strongly  manifested  during  the  invasion  of 
Egypt  by  the  army  of  Buonaparte.  The  particular  disquisitions  of 
this  author  are  preluded  by  some  generalities  respecting  the  epidemic 
prevalence  and  etiology  of  the  pkgue,  in  which  be  evinces  some  oo. 
tions  that  will  probably  be  rejected  by  the  greater  part  of  modern 
pathologists ;  especially  that  of  its  being  a  malady  of  an  asthenic  na- 
ture, and  never  inflamraatoty. 

The  disease,  Dr.  Frank  says,  was  unknown  in  Egypt  previously  i<» 
the  time  when  it  was  subjugated  by  the  Ottomans ;  and  he  thinks  it 
came  from  either  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  or  Barbary.     The  people 

•  De  PeatCj  Disscnteria,  €t  Ophthalmia  ^gyptiaca.  Auctore  L.  Frank,  m.d. 
suae  Majestatis  Mariac-LudovicaE  Archiuucis  Auslriae,  Archiatro,  &c.  8vo.  pp. 
223.    "Vienna,  1820. 


PdihdiOgy.  xlix. 

tff  E)?yiJt  ercn  now  belieri  that  tBcJ  cDhtlriue  to  receive  \l  fi-om  ifhe 
t^b  formck'  countHes ;  whilst  the  Tbrkd  dttrlbiitg  iM  eiti^teilce  athddgst 
them  t6  its  transmission  froni  E^jpt.  The  tnitfi  is,  perhaps,  that  M 
originatigs  Sn  each  of  those  countries  endiEihiicall/,  a^  typhous  f^teir 
does  in  Europie,  and  the  ycllo^.ffeVei^,  prbbaBlyj  ih  the  W^est-Itidies 
And  America.  Vordot^i,  who  resided  fblr  fifteen  jfeairs  at  Gairo^  re- 
lates isome  circumstances  which  t6nd  strongly  to  support  this  Opiniofn, 
The  pestilenbe  icah  often  be  traced  to  an  inUHd  origin ;  aiid,  in  1/9?^^ 
It  appeared  t1i4t  an  ejpidemj  which  cottimertcbd  it  Mihniam,  in  Uppei* 
£^ypt)  a^^h^t  is  ok-dinarily  termed  bHiotis  f^y^t*  Afterwards  dtige- 
nerated  into  the  comrabn  form  ttf  plague. 

Dr.  Firatik  thinks  that  the  fttadettt  nottoh  of  its  being  cohnected 
With  the  orerfiowing  6f  the  Nile,  Is  erroheod^;  bUI  his  judgttidfit  rew 
Apecting  itii  origin  is  pir^judiced :  be  believes  thAt  th^  cailsb  df  it  is  pHi& 
tharily  derated  in  the  human  body  itself,  ill  Certain  stAtbs  of  th6 
System,  add  which  are  produced,  he  thinks,  hy  misery  AAd  f^ihtiie. 
Epi^otic  maladies  And  famine^  tie  allowi,  sire  Very  fre<]iiefttiy  its  pre-< 
cursors ;  tWo  circamsfaticeB  WMch  have  frec^uecitly  happeti^  previ-^ 
misly  to  the  develbpmelit  oT  the  yellow  fever  and  the  typhouli  feVdl*  df 

The  plague,  2ti  E^j^i^  ordinarily  rtakies  its  appeAi^ailce  Iti  thA 
inronths  of  February,  March,  And  April ;  And  sbnietlme»,  though  h\\t 
rarely,  in  those  of  September,  November,  and  December.  Dr.  Firaink 
is  satisfied  that  it  is  more  prevalent,  As  w^ll  as  more  fatal^  aboilt  the 
tifne  of  the  new  moon  than  at  any  other  period.  The  i^umbeir  6f  pA« 
tSAiits  is  lessened  ^hen  the  wind  blows  f^om  the  north  b^  noi'th^t^ast; 
and  is  increased  when  the  voutli  wind  p^Vaits ;  With  which  the  t^mpe^ 
tatiire  of  the  ati^iosph^re  ordinarily  rises  to  ffbm  100**  to  I06«.  Al* 
tiiost  all  ObserveVs  have  troucurred  in  A^s^irting  that  it  constantly 
t^sAsabbat  t^-A  summer  rolstice  ;  but  Df.  thlV^k  says,  that  its  ^^isU 
vnce  Is  o<fca$ib'nally  prolonged  Until  the  middle  of  July.  The  attoio. 
^heir6  at  this  ^easion  fe  generally  ctoolcd  by  the  pipevaleWc  of  A  north 
WfAd,  an^  the  temperature  fs  also  more  n^tly  untfotm  than  it  is  at 
any  bthe^  sreason.  Dlr.  Frank  says,  the  malady  totally  disappear^ 
ATtev  this  season  in  Egypt.  He  is  ^rmly  convinced  that  those  who 
have  sYk^^pbs'ed  that  it  always  exists  to  som'e  extent,  or  tle^s  tot  a 
time,  as  they  have  expressed  it,  have  beien  deceived.  Ih  179^»  tha 
progress  of  plague  had  ceased  bat  about  thirty  days,  at  Caifo,  when 
the  French  Army  bccApied  that  dty,  and  tidied  the, beds  and  clolhittg  of 
tire  Mahometans  wbo  had.  lately  fled  from  it,  and  yH  a  yeav  elapsed 
friom  theit  arrival  withoot  aii  instaliice  of  the  appearance  of  the  dts.^ 

*  l>r.  Adam  NcAtie  ^in  his  Travels  through  s^iAe  iMirts  of  Germany,  Poland, 
Moldavia,  and  Terk«y«  pnbli^hed  to  1B18^)  sayw,  ^'  The  real  trnih  may  he,  that 
p^4ie  is  Qotliing  but  bilious  reiniUeat  fever,  nadcr  its  \yt)rst  possible  form  j"  and 
Ine  Cfimidcrs  that  the  sitnatioo  of  Coiistautinople, — it  being  bounded  in  almost 
every  direction  by  a  grieat  extent  of  marshy  gronud, — and  the  manners  of  its 
Miabitiints,  <*  ftsting  aH  day,  gorging  all  night,  waUowing  in  sensaality,  or  ex- 
j^iriug  from  misery,  hotbed  constantly  in  animal  substaaces  generally  in  a  decays 
Mg  state,  iwithoiit  cbaage  of  linen,  and  hovering  all  winter  over  the  effluvia  of 

Jiharcoal,**  are  sufficient  to  account  for  such  peopfe  beiog^the  victims  of  pesti- 
eotial  poison. 
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ease  amongst  them.  Buonaparte,  faimsclf.  took  as  his  residence 
the  palace  of  Mourah  Bey,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile,  where 
sixty  persons  had  died  of  the  plague  but  a  short  time  prefioaslj. 
These  circamstances  hare  been  made  the  ground  of  an  argument  against 
the  probabilitj  of  the  commnnication  of  the  disease  hy  fames  imparted 
to»  and  preserved  in,  apparel  and  similar  things,  without,  at  least,  a 
concurrence  of  a  certain  slate  of  the  atmosphere :  but  this  negative  ar- 
gument is  opposed  by  others,  positively  in  favour  of  the  opposite 
opinion,  against  the  vididity  of  which  there  are  no  apparent  objections; 
and  a  very  forcible  case  of  this  kind  is  related  by  Dr.  Frank.  A 
European  physician,  whq  had  for  some  time  resided  at  Rosetta,  left 
this  city  to  go  to  Alexandria,  where  ho  was  affected  with  the  plague, 
died  of  it,  and  his  effects  were  packed.up  in  a  chest,  without  the  cir. 
^umstances  becoming  known  to  the  officers  whose  duty  it  is  to  watch 
other  the  health  of  the  public.  The  father-in-law  of  the  physician^ 
baving  come  to  Alexandria,  carried  the  chest  back  with  him  to  Ro- 
aetta,  where  the  widow  and  himself  opened  it,  that  they  might  make 
use  of  what  it  contained.  In  a  few  days  afterwards,  this  woman, 
then  her  father,  and  afterwards  her  mother  and  two  of  her  children^ 
-were  seized  with  the  plague ;  and  the  disease  afterwards  spread  over 
Rosetta,  apparently  from  this  source,  though  it  was  in  the  month  of 
August,  wheQ  its  prevalence  is  a  very  extraordinary  occurrence  ia 

Egypt. 

Contrary  to  the  inferences  6t  the  generality  of  physicians  who  have 
observed  this  disease.  Dr.  Frank  says,  the  more  rapid  the  appearance 
of  buboes,  the  greater  is  the  danger :  others  have  thought  that  the  oc- 
currence of  this  symptom  was  a  favourable  sign.  Perhaps  these  incon* 
gruities  may  be  thus  explained :  that,  in  the  more  violent  attacks  of 
the  disease,  the  patient  generally  dies  before  the  stage  at  which  bubo 
ordinarily  appears:  and  hence,  the  coincidence  of  the  milder  cases 
nvith  the  formation  of  buboes,  has  been  so  misinterpreted  as  that  the 
latter  has  been  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  former  character  of  the 
malady.  When  the  buboes  are  of  a  bright-red  colour,  Dr.  Franl^ 
says  there  Is  some  reason  to  hope  a  favourable  issue.  Diarrhcea,  he 
regards  as  a  sign  of  certain  death.  A  general  and  equal  sweat  over 
the  body,  is  the  most  favourable  symptom  ;  but  the  patient  infallibly 
perishes  if  it  is  by  any  cause  suppressed. 

In  the  years  17989  17999  a^^d  1800,  about  one  in  five  survived 
funongst  those  who  were  affected  with  it  at  Alesandria.  But  the  na. 
tives  recover  in  a  greater  proportion,  though  the  only  medicioe  thej 
take  is  an  infusion  of  the  panicum  dactylum.  The  disease  in  them  is, 
probably,  not  so  severe  as  it  is  in  strangers. 

The  extent  of  the  mortality  at  Cairo  during  one  season,  is  about 
fonr-and.twen ty  thousand,  when  the  malady  is  not  prevalent  in  its 
most  severe  form;  but  in  the  latter  case  it  often  rises  to  seventy 
thousand. 

Necroscppic  researches  have  not  been  effected  to  any  considerable 
extent  in  the  subjects  of  the  plague:  from  the  observations  which  have 
been  made,  it  would  appear  that  the  brain  and  nervous  system  are 
^specially  affected  with  disease  of  an  inflammatory  kind. 


Pathology.  \u 

As  an  exposition  of  the  **new  Italian  medical  doctrine"**  was  givea 
in'*the  first  of  this  series  of  Proemia, — not,  it  may  be  prudent  to  re- 
mark, from  an  impression  of  its  truth,  but  from  the  consideration 
that  a  view  of  such  systems  as  obtain  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
physicians  of  a  nation  as  their  sectaries^  should  be  presented  in  the 
history  of  medicine, — it  becomes  right  just  to  notice  a  recent  work^ 
in  opposition  to  it,  by  Dr.  Guani,*  It  is,  however,  written  too 
much  after  the  manner  of  polemical  disputations,  and  iuToIres  in  its 
combatting  arguments  too  many  hypotheses,  to  have  much  influence 
against  the  doctrine  it  opposes.  Several  disquisitions,  for  the  most 
part  of  a  similar  charactef,  have  been  produced  in  support  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  existence  of  idiopathic  fevers ;  amongst  which  may  be 
noticed  that  of  Dr.  CHOMEL.f  The  younger  Pinel  has  also  written 
on  the  same  subject,^  with  the  view  of  making  it  appear  that  the  au- 
thor of  the  Nosographie  Philosophique  had  referred  all  fefers  to 
organic  lesions,  as  the  consequences  or  effects  of  the  latter ;  and*  that 
nothing  but  a  change  of  terms  is  necessary  to  render  his  dissertation^ 
conformable  with  the  doctrine  just  indicated.  A  very  able  essay 
in  support  of  this  doctrine,  that  fever  in  all  its  forms  is  but  the 
result  of  local  organic  disease,  has  been  produced  by  Dr.  Diicamp.§ 
The  question  abo?e  indicated  is^  however,  one  that  is  not  likely  to  be 
settled  for  some  time  hence ;  for  clinical  researches,  with  a  view  to  its 
solution,  ha?e  been  but  too  lately  instituted  to  permit  the  necessary 
facts  to  have  been  attained  to ;  and  there  are  yet  living  too  many 
physicians  who  commenced  their  professional  career  with  the  profes- 
sion of  the  doctrine  of  the  existence  of  idiopathic  fever,  to  permit,  the 
contrary  opinion  becoming  generally  prevalent  at  the  present  period 
under  any  acquisitions  of  knowledge. 

The  elementary  principles  of  the  new  Italian  doctrine^  as  it  it 
somewhat  improperly  called, — for  it  is  merely  a  scion  of  Brunonism, 
fostered  by  that  spirit  which,  with  the  help  of  a  love  of  novelty,  so 
commonly  leads  men  to  abandon  altogether  the  opinions  they  once 
entertained,  and  assume  such  as  are  directly  the  converse  of  them,  as 
soon  as  they  become  at  all  displeased  with  them,  no  matter  bow  par- 
tially they  may  be  erroneous,  instead  of  preserving  what  is  good||  la 
them,  and  correcting  what  is  not  so^ — have  been  vigorously  attacked 
by  Professor  Marzari  ;1[  and  it  ^eems  probable  that  this  system  will: 
soon  be  overthrown  by  its  opponents,  even  should  it  not  be  deserted 
by  its  partizans  as  soon  as  their  passion  for  it  has  cooled.  At  present 
they  seem  to  be  as  much  enamoured  of  it  as  a  young  lover  is  of  his 
mistress,  and,  like  him,  to  regard  as  most  beautiful  just  those  feature^/ 
of  it  which  others  think  its  greatest  deformities. 

*  Del  Controstimolo  e  delle  Malaitie  Irritaiive, 

f  Del* Existence des  Fievres,    8vo.    Paris,  1820. 

t  Considerations  sur  les  Miaiadies  dites  Fiivres  essentieUes.    8vo.    Paris,  i830. 

i  Reflexions  critiques  sur  un  Ecrit  de  M.  Choriel,  ifc,  8vo.  pp.  82.  Paris, 
1820. 

II  llie  best  of  the  late  moditicatioiis  of  what  is  good  in  the  principles  of  Browu, . 
is,  perhaps,  that  given  by  Dr.  Pearson,  in  the  preliminaries  to  his  *'  Principle! 
of  Physic,'*  used  as  a  syllabus  to  his  Lectures. 

t  Memorie  Scientijiche  e  Letterarie  deW  Ateneo  di  Tremo,  vol.  ii.. 
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^ptiApod  pb^niition  Mr¥«9  to  proffi  the  e^ned^xim  of  tbe  "fw^ 
wjiiqli  hAve  lately  bepp  taken  of  the  Mtqr^  ofthpHerpert^feverj  wi 
fiiri^qr  expgriopc^  equ^Hv  t^oda  to  show  the  propriety  of  the  iailica* 
tioQS  (or  Its  trqatm^qt  irhiqh  h^fe  tbepce  been  adopted,  aad  whicb  are 
almost  ^xclus{t,ely  \l\ip,  OfiginaUvti  to  British  physiciaaa.  A  pupil  a( 
Professor  Chaussier,  who  was  for  several  years  a  resident  Mudeot  at 
the  Lyipg-in  Hospital  L^  Ulat^mie  at  Paris,  has  lately  p^od^c^  ?k 
-work)*  (ii  dpTelpppeot  of  his  Inaugural  Thesis,}  in  which  he  present 
abuodftQce  of  evideape  of  the  kind  aboTe  alluded  to.  Although  ojqIj 
congruous  ^iih  the  prccepta  givpn  in  the  treatise  of  Dr.  A^MfTRqiiG^ 
it  is  perhaps  right,  in  an  historical  record,  to  adduce  the  fpliawiog 
theorems,  founded  on  that  evideuce,  as  they  result  from  expeiieoipo 
under  different  circumstance?  of  loeal  influence  f|rom.  those,  of  our- 
English  writers;  a  circu^istajpce  to  ifhiph  muph. importance  has  l|eeo, 
attributed  by  fonie  ^uthofsifho  eptei[tain  di^ereut  opinions  qf  (i|^ 
pa^ure  of  the  disease. 

"  l^.  ^xpeptipg  in  th^  cfi?es  where  tjiere  cxi^t  ?pime  particuUr  w4 
m^pifc^t  poi\tr^-in(lications  to  the  Ui^e  pf  local,  aqd  efipecially  of  gc^ 
peral,  ^?apu^tion  of  b)ood,  in  the  tfeatment  of  puerperal  peritonitis, 
t|ii9  ip^a^i^re  should  be  the  qrst  tQ  be  employed* 

"  $0.  ip  or^er  (h^j  bleeding  paay  he  followed  Iqr  sucpesa  «^  ^ertatt^l^ 
Bi9  we  can  pvpr  expep(  in  the  treati^\pqt  of  di^e^es^  \t  shQvd4  be  eia^. 
ployed  iq  the  first  stage, — that  is  to  say,^  in  by  far  the  greater  m^ority: 
of  cascsi,  before  the  termination  of  the  first  day  of  the  disease;  and, 
moreoYCfs  that  a  suificieptly  abqndaqt  quantity  of  blood  ^bc^iUd  be 
taken  away  to  destroy  at  once  all  the  violence  of  the  malady. 

<<  ^P.  When  employed  not  in  ponformity  with  those  two  essential 
conditions,  sanguineous  evacuations,  far  from  beln^  ^^^^^^  alwaya. 
become  very  iniuriaus  to  the  patient,  by  destroying  beii:  strength  sind 
the  resourpps  qf  n^Wr^y  Withaut  having  a  durable  ipfuence  a^rs^Qs^  ^h^ 
disease. 

<«  4°,  In  the  q^cjs^T^nd  these  are  the  V^9^  (5.9Wn^on  insta^pesi, — 
whefc  coqstipatipn  is  pne  of  the  ^tt^nd^nt  circumstapces  pf  ^h^  disease, 
apQ^hpf  in(|ic?ition,  nqt  |c^^  prps^ia^  (qr  its  ful6Ime^t,  is  j|oiioed  w\%\x 
)hat  pf  bloie<3-I^l^'iPg.>/yFbich  is  tq  excite  alvjiic  evacu^tipua,  bjjf  g^.4e» 
ar  eyeu  byson^ewh^t  s^ptivp,.  pUWU^ps?  aip<l  thus  (p  po^^ntain  a  so^it  oC 
artificial  di^rrhcxia  during  the  Vhbk  9f  the  duratlcui  9f  the  dises|se;  9^ 
dm^s^tioB  ^hicl),  in  the  grpa^er  qunixber  p(  c^es  where  t^c  ternuuatHU^ 
is,  fa?oura.ble,  d^s  (iql  pxcecd  the  space  of  frpn^  t\i^o  tp  (p.qr  days. 
.  ♦^  5*».  Whpn  a  diarrhoek  ^xistsi  from  the  cqm,TOpncev[\^qt  of  tw  ^ySm, 
f!^pp^  nothing  shpulcl  bedonp  tP  suppress  it  when  U  is  moderate:  vr^iieci^^ 
on  the  contrary,  it  appears  exccssiye,  none  but  n^ild  and  spo^h^ng 
means  should  he  emplpyed,r-such  as  emollient  clysters,  mucilaglaoua. 
drinks,  and  some  opiates;  and  we  should  by  no  means  add  ta  the 
irritation  by  the  administration  of  astringents/' 

A  few  isolated  facts  respecting  a  peculiar  lesion  of  the  brain,  itv 


^  Ui^xitms  €t  Oifservalions  Sfur  VEmj^  des  Saign^es  et  de»  JhtrgotifB.  dans  U 
iratlementdelaP^riionitePucrpcrak,    4to,  pp.  78.    Paris,  1820. 


this  scenes  of  Essays,  ThU  subj^t  h^?  f (M^  scHwiei  y^r^  i^mji^  ¥1 
egpe(5ial  abjj^t  pf  th?  r^sc^r<*eft  P^  0^.  RoPl+^lj^  fmA  H,  hm  M$b| 
yublisbejdl  thi^  resiilts  q£  them  19  an  e^r^ofcifia  ti^^ajti^e.* 

there  are,  he  says,  twQ  4feUnipt  ?i^  v^^lknvairl^ef*  VS^94^  Vk  ftft 

The  ftr»t  ^re9iBHt8  ouly  ^jpn^  !(fvgl^9  ph^tjomena  wW^  HvtP^  Jft 
DuiD)?ir<ms^  (^ther  ^ectiaps^  ^4  ^h|e^  in  ^hem&?H^  ai^  pf  H^r<Mjf  WT 
Vftliip  ^  s^Qs^  thpug/i  th?y  l^ecqmq  of  the  bigh§9,t  impq^t^ip^e..  2up\A 
sef f p  cpptsider^bly  to  ch^racte^ {s^e  the  ofialadj^,  ^l^iea  it  ^  m^ni|^^ 
by  tji^  s^mptpnis  of  th«,  second  pe^iofl*  Thej  are,  in4e^d,,  of  so  vm^ 
importaqce,  that,  vhen  they  h^?e  npt  ^;s|sted^  or  whep  they  hji?,%  pp^ 
l^e^p  ob^eired,  the  dis^gnosis  is  extremely  obfi^ujre.  %'he  foUpwipc  9.^(1 
th0  prec^ur^p^y  phenopi^pa  abov^  a|l^de4  to:-r-tt^  paties^  i^  ^^^^ 
with  9  9xed  p^ia  in  thi^.hei^d^  which  is  p^stin^tp  s^nd,  poLto],evable.  '(hi^ 
f^ip  ordiij^ftrily  resists  ^  the  pi^%ps  p|ftpipye4  far  its  i|IUf?^tUMft:'iii 
cpntiniii^  fpc  ^  gre^i^tcif  or  (ess  length  of  fi^^  \^bich  m^y  be  s^je^^ 
4ft|^  PF  f^vprM  months.  This  p#n  is  nqt  a  cppstapt  p^ep^y?af  pf  t^ 
4isetasp«  V^rtj^o  render?  the  §t^p.  of  the  patiept  vapilktipg ;  th^  iM^--^ 
je^lual  fa.^uUi€8  become  dull;:  thp  pp? ccptipp^ are  slow ;  the  jud^^p^ 
isi  jppt  ej^er^ed  withput  pipch  difficulty  ;  t^e  laempry  i&  we^  aj^ 
trjB^phef 09s ;  the  im^g^inj^tipp  is  p]^tiiH:t ;  the  ide^s  ajrp  copfa^ed^  f%i^ 
apswers  of  thp  patient  are,  liqvi(p?er^  prpper  j  bpt  they  are  §1?^  i^  % 
t^X^y  i?|i»nper,  an4  Qply  after  ^ry  ippg  popsidec^ion^  T^p  t9J^m 
jmjf  bp  embafrps^ect  ip  its  movpments,  but  ^pme^me$i  th^  mii^ 
expresses  himself  wU|)  rpmarkable  rapidity ;  \ii8  disposition  of  p^4 
chdn|[es,  he  becopops  inorp^e,  tac|tprnp>  pppvii^h*  and  sop}et^pj9s  ^i^i^ 
f^fppt  to  pxterpai  pbjects.  Therp  13  often  mpch  tendeppj^  to  sJi^fw, 
The  patiepi  does  pot  bccptpe  ^eliripnsi,  but  the  p^rsipns  w.hp  %rp  pboui^ 
hipi  peccpivp  that  his  ipteiligepce  is  not  quite  ip  its  natpral.atpte.  i^ 
^es  thoS|g$ypiptPips,^  prppping  sepaatiops,  and  pftpu  nptpbpesa,  an^ 
pxperjppc^  ip  ppp  of  the  Upbs^  prdiparily  tpwa.rds  the  fipg^rs  ;  tW^ 
i^s.  44(h<^H}tlf  ip  seii?jpg  pbjepite,  pr  e^e  a  stiffpesa  of  th^  liuiU  T^rjr  oftei% 
i^gpfpi^cbifig  tp  ^  ppirfpapept  contraption  of  it:  its  apnaii^Uity  is^ ppj(  aU. 
vays  diminished  in  proportion  to  its  contractility;  ^pmetiop^es,  i^pde^^ 
U  h^PP^i^f  <^^^  ^he  ^r\$ib^Ii(y  is  so  ipuch  increased  that  ^hp  klightpst 
toi^b  f^Pfes,  ^he  p^t^ept  to  cry  out.  These  paips  c^ppo^  1^  qon^ 
(qppdft^  ^>th  fhepmatlsiixi,  ^8  thci^p  is  peitbpr  h?at*  redppss^  qor  tume^ 
fs\^^\^ni  phepomen4  which  s^lw^s  ^cppp^pany  rheumatispi  w^^i^  it  P>« 
ac.ple^  gpmetj(pes  tb^rp  is  delirium,  with  pxtfeipe  agif^on  apd  fe^jril^ 
sjjfp^ptpips ;  and,  l^^fly,  ipeptal  alien^tiop,  8^»nilp  demeppy,  pftpp  ^s- 
cpipp^py  thi?  apncning  of  the  bra^p,  1^  ifii^.  Pxo^rqet,  ^  well  as  Px^, 
Rpsti^p^  ^^ve  pscer^ined. 

Iptqler^^nce  of  light,  and  styabiip^us,  havp  bpt  rarely  b,p^  phfsci^ypcl 
by  ]pr.  fios^ap  tp  p^-ecede.the  lesion  under,  ^pns^ders^^ipn ;,  bpt  &  Aw*" 
.i)CS^  pf  slight,  apd  even  blindness,  ^^e  npt  upfreqp^ntly  precprspiy^ 

^  U€cyi;che%  <vr  une  Maladic  encure  pen  cotmue  qyi  \  recue  le  Nw^  dc  ^anifiljiiji^ie*' 
mcfU  duVervtau,    No^veau  lousoaldfi  jVI^diciae,  tome ix. 
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plieiiotiiena.  There  is'  often  ringing  noise  in  the  ears ;  oceasionafljr 
the  slightest  noise  b  insupportable,  but  more  frequently  ihe  acuteness 
of  the  sense  of  hearing  is  diminbhed.  The  smell  and  taste  are  but 
rarely  so  deranged  as  to  lead  the  patient  to  complain  of  them.  Many 
of  the  phenomena  just  enumerated|  the  author  acknowledges^  are 
comnion  to  this  disease  and  ordinary  apoplexy. 

Such  are  the  precursory  affections  of  relati?e  or  animal  life :  the 
functions  of  organic  life  are  also  often  deranged  during  this  period. 
The  appetite  is  diminished,  the  thirst  increased;  digestion  is  difficult; 
the  mouth  is  clammy,  and  the  tongue  white.  Nausea,  and  even  to* 
miting  of  an  abundance  of  green,  porraceous^  bilious  matter,  often 
ensue.  The  epigastrium,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  abdomen,  is  rery 
sensible  to  pressure.  Diarrhoea  is  sometimes  present,  but  more  fre- 
quently there  is  constipation,  or  rather  a  tardiness  in  the  evacoatioa 
of  the  rectum*  The  stools  are  but  rarely  passed  inToluntariJy  at  this 
period :  it  is  not  so  with  the  evacuation  of  the  urine,  which  the  patient^ 
for  the  most  part,  has  much  difficulty  in  retaining.  The  quantity  of 
the  latter  secretion  is  often  less  than  natural.  Respiration  is  but  very 
rarely  disturbed,  although  the  patient  sometimes  complains  of  a  slight 
sense  of  suffocation,  or  of  oppression  of  breathing :  it  is  more  fre* 
quently  inordinately  slow  than  quickened,  though  difficulty  of  breath, 
ing  is  ordinarily  manifested  with  acceleration  of  it.  The  pulse  is  very 
variable ;  it  is  but  rarely  increased  in  frequency ;  it  is  sometimes  inor- 
dinately full,  and  in  certain  cases  it  is  slower  than  natural.  The  symp- 
toms presented  by  the  other  functions,  as  those  oi absorption,  exhalation^ 
the  secretions  and  excretions^  and  nutrition,  furnish  no  constant  phe- 
nomena, nor  such  as  are  worthy  of  being  noticed. 

It  is  not  rare  for  some  intense  internal  phlegmasia,  thoracic  or  ab. 
dominal,  to  precede  the  softening  of  the  brain.  Dr.  Rostan  has  seen 
it,  in  some  cases,  preceded  by  a  general  inflammatory  diathesis ;  all  the 
viscera  were  inflamed,  the  lungs  were  hepatized,  the  pleura  covered 
with  false  membranes,  and  the  digestive  tube  inflamed  throughout  its 
whole  extent.  'J'hese  last  examples  are  but  rare.  It  b  more  common 
to  see  the  symptoms  of  the  second  period  of  the  disease  show  them, 
selves  in  a  person  who  has  been  affected  only  with  violent  enteritb,  or 
an  intense  peripneumony. 

^  In  the  second  period,  the  patient,  after  having  presented  some  of  the 
signs  above  enumerated,  either  gradually  in  a  more  or  less  rapid  man. 
ner,  or  suddenly,  loses  the  use  of  one  of  his  limbs,  sometimes  of  one- 
half  of  his  body.  If  he  is  standing,  he  falls.  It  even  happens,  when 
he  is  lying  down,  that  he  falls  from  his  bed  on  the  floor.  Most  fre. 
quently  he  does  not  lose  the  use  of  his  senses,  and  preserves  his  Intel, 
ligence;  but  he  has  extreme  difficulty  in  replying  to  the  questions  put 
to  him,  and  it  is  often  only  by  gesticulations  that  he  expresses  himself. 
There  are  cases  in  Which  the  coma  is  perfect,  but  these  cases  are  rare. 
When  the  comatose  state  has  come  on  suddenly,  as  well  as  the  para, 
lysis,  the  patient  commonly  regains  his  consciousness  on  the  day  after 
the  attack^  and  the  inexperienced  physician  does  not  fail  to  felicitate 
liimself  on  the  success  of  hb  treatment ;  but  new  accidents  soon  take 
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place  io  dbsipate  his  illusion.  The  symptoms  are  again  aggravated; 
intelligence  and  the  sensual  functions  are  entirely  abolished ;  the  pa- 
tient falls  into  a  state  of  complete  coma ;  his  limbs  liecome  immovable; 
and  he  dies  at  the  end  of  a  it^  days,  ordinarily  between  the  fourth 
and  the  fifteenth,  presenting  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  the  symp. 
toms  of  typhous  fever. 

The  state  of  the  limbs,  in  the  course  of  this  period  of  the  disease,  if 
not  the  same  in  all  patients.  The  most  frequent  is  that  pf  diminutioa 
or  abolition  of  the  power  of  motion.  The  patient  frequently  expe* 
riences  a  sense  of  numbness,  great  heaviness,  creeping  or  stinging  sen* 
sationsy  and  at  last  intolerable  and  shooting  pains,  increased  on  the 
limb  being  touched.  It  is  not  very  rare  to  observe  a  great  degree  of 
stiffness,  or  an  invincible  contraction,  of  the  affected  side.  The  fore- 
arm is  bent  on  the  humerus ;  there  is  much  difficulty  in  bringing  the 
limb  into  the  straight  position,  and  this  is  then  preserved  only  for  a 
moment*  A  much  more  rare  state  of  the  limbs^  is  that  in  which  thejr 
are  affected  with  convulsions. 

The  face  may  be  either  pale  or  strongly  injected  with  blood,  ac« 
cording  to  different  circumstances.  The  pain  in  the  head,  which  existed 
before  the  manifestation  of  the  symptoms  of  the  second  period,  nov 
increases  in  intensity :  this  symptom  even  comes  on  when  the  patient 
had  not  previously  suffered  it.  If  he  be  asked  where  he  feels  uneasi- 
ness, sometimes  after  the  first,  but  n^ore  frequently  after  the  second  or 
third,  time  of  being  thus  questioned,  he  carries  the  arm,  of  which  he 
preserves  the  power  of  motion,  to  some  part  of  his  head.  It  is  remark, 
able  that  this  is,  almost  always,  precisely  on  the  seat  of  the  disease, 
and  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  which  is  paralytic.  When  the  patient 
has  been  delirious,  the  delirium  persists  after  the  occurrence  of  the 
palsy,  but  it  is  now  more  taciturn.  Vomiting,  first  of  food,  then  of 
bile,  is  often  observed.  The  belly  often  furnishes  evidence  of  extreme 
sensibility.  Sometimes  the  feces  are  passed  involuntarily,  but  more 
frequently  there  is  constipation  of  the  bowels.  The  urine  generally 
escapes  unknown  to  the  patient;  the  respiration  is  often  oppoessed* 
The  pulse  is  sometimes  more  frequent,  and  stronger,  than  ordinary. 

Dr.  Rostan  has  seen  but  one  case  in  which  the  symptoms  diminished 
in  severity  in  the  second  period  of  the  disease,  and  in  this  instance 
they  soon  returned  with  their  former  intensity;  The  progress  of  the 
disease  is,  then,  essentially  continuous,  and  it  is  always  increasing  in 
violence.  There  are,  besides,  evening  paroxysms,  when  inflammatioa 
of  any  organ  is  present. 

Dr.  Rostan  has  not  yet  been  able  to  ascertain  any  thing  of  a  posi- 
tive kind  respecting  the  predispositions  and  causes  of  this  malady :  he 
can  only  state  that,  although  he  has  for  several  years  exercised  the 
duties  of  physician  to  a  dispensary  at  Paris,  where  the  number  of  pa-r 
tients  of  every  age  is  very  considerable,  he  has  never  yet  seen  the  dis- 
ease in  any  but  old  persons ;  a  circumstance  which  differs  from  the 
experience  oi  some  former  writers  on  the  subject.* 

^  The  observations  made  by  Dr.  Rostan  in  his  necroscopic  researcbes  respect- 
ing this  diseaiei  will  be  noticed  under  the  head  «  Pathological  Anatomy." 
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tj^clfi^g  dilfeases  of  the  br^n,  vbaracterteed  by  a  re^krlLl^bre  d'egreeof 
bersljp|ic(b1t]^  ^nd  jpredsion,*  has  talceft  a  dilfertiht  view  'of  iRe  bri^in  df 
mh  disease,  iktM  cton^dcrs  tliat  it  is  t?he  reiuU  bf  ih  hiflarhttacor/ 
liffifctloii.  He  hiifs,  hbiv^Tdr^  ^npportte^  tlif^  prdfi^iCSbd  h^  th^aibiiel 
bjpothesis  rather  than  by  precise  ioductioos  froih  facts. 

A*  fntereafthg  ctee  of  itnirnn  pecturis'^  ^Mch  tcfedis  W  ihOir  thig 
l^opViety  of  the  Tieirs  Ifiat  have  been  geneHitl/  taketi  of  this  di^eaiM? 
I»y  English  physldanSj  it  the  saiifi'e  tliue  that  ft  proTe^  lHAt  ebiisitfer. 
iMe  ^rgatiHe  Wioo  mky  exist  Hbdiit  the  origin  of  the  abrtd  wtthottt 
Jffrmcmfnf  bbticrui  functiditfal  derahgem^t^— ^as  lately  occurred  td 
fKe  bS^erTatioh  of  Ih.  JelftiNA,  6f  Monddft.f  TMb  c^fe  may^  ii^, 
1%  p^tbaps  ^ofiilsiiletcld  to  ^ft^^pbrt  an  opiiirb^  ^)^i^ieer  ob  d  fol-dl^r 
icc^^dlii,;*  thit  MtlaiifMWbh  dT  V<^e»a  iniy  b^  k  caftsd  bf  «asHh»- 
ffd^  bf  ^ben^v  th6  patient  Wses  t  ^kn  S6  ydird  of  a^,  Wbo  hid  eti- 
joyed  good  health  for  thirty  jears,  when  bl6  wa!s  atti^^kl^d  witbwhilt 
t^iipeatdi  to  be  brbbdiilSs.  About  a  ii^bnlh  after  thU^  the  piratydms 
bf  im^nfa  'j^ctoris  occbrred^  iit  Grst  aTt^r  atl  fnt^va!  bf  h  month,  abd 
msh  art  sihtSfrter  ^rfbd»^  ^bfil  several  ocebrrM  fn  k  day.  In  th^  eiifly 
if^  bf  th6  a^tfbn,  ?t  i^&  silffl^fe^l  !b^  bni  tb  sUm  stil!  fb^  &  fd# 
Unftim^b,  aM  keep  hfm^lf  bj^rigb^  ^itb  hi^  drin^  e^teiVded,  oi^  tbfie 
lb#ii  bb  bis  back,  fb  ^Tert  A  tbre*te«6d  ^ca^^sfe^  Thb  genii^ral 
bjrrirp^ths  4rei%  similar  to  thoste  of  birdibftry  leases  bf  #b8t  »  termed 
•ftgito  j^^eori9.  Hb  died  at  thb  end  of  aboat  six  inontRsw  The 
hrtRity  tfbdonfiikk!  ffscera,  and  lo^gs,  #eire  perfectfy  sbdild.  Tbb 
hhi&t  seethed  to  Dr.  JeMni  to  be  sometrh&t  imifer  ihktk  bl-dfttary. 
Tbe  bof'bnary  Mbrfes  w^e  dilated,  fhll  bf  blbdd^  abd  etavelo^^  in  a 
1^^  'deal  of  fat  In  the  s7t=tratibn  correspotMKVig  With  the  ri^fat  ventricte. 
Tbb  Mftnfituftar  tsAV^  ^  the  aor«a  #erd  indurated.  Th^^  was  no 
ib^bbr  Apparent  lesion  about  tbe  h^j^t.  The  p^rii^d^  bf  tfab  alt^  bf 
fh(^  kortH  #ere  thfcken^A  frohi  ifeffa'sed  cb^g^iif^ble  lyttpti,  alftd  pre^ 
iknt^  MrmeirbuK  VcfsMs  i^hnffi^  i&h»ng  tb^ir  bxtf&HM  Mi¥facb  fiildd  With 
ved  blobd,  Tb^  thidkbbln'g  bf  t\ie  abrta  MtVetoaf^  i^  it  apj^rt^ched 
fite  helrrt.  Betw«^  fh6  ifitbihnd  And  tfvlddtd  t^blbs^  th^^e  were  nu. 
itiefdia  pdM»  df  ossificatiob^,  fti  scafes  or  j^latiSs^  Which  ^ho  itici^eaised 
lb  ccMPti^ty  tbwhvds  the  origin  bfthb  v6ss^  ;  ftb  tb^j  a^bl  tbis  part, 
fife  VbBsel  was  so  hai^d  that  it  could  not  be  ditided  by  a  i^t^et  witbo\it 
tttfeb  ^ffiibtif  ty. 

Thb  IHhils  Withfn  w4ifchtb%  Sketch  lAbnld  bb  ^bnfihed^rb  sb  nearly 
irpprda'cbed,  that  h  beebbibs  itcfite^^ary,  ki  tbft  bhi^lnjj^  part  of  it,  to 
#efer  *^^lr6iy  to  s^rerM  'fii^^ers  Vbich  ^o\M  tcffm  '«bbjects  of  it,  and 
wMch  w^l'e  bbnsidetM  lb  a  partlcdUr  iViabA^r  9n  tb^  last  volbme  of 

*  Reehirches  Anaitrnko-PaikoUigiquea  iwr  V  Ene^phak  ^t  ties  OrfendmceB,  Par 
F.  Lallemand,  Ppfeweur  cle  Clinique  Chirnrgicale  a  la  Faciill«  deM^ntpel- 
lier,  Chirorgien  en  Chef  de  t*H5{)rtal  'Civil  et  Mititiili'e  de  Ta  mSrne  YiAe,  &c. 
8va.    Montpellier,  18^20. 
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.  the  Medkal  and  Physical  JiOnraal.    Amongft  which,  fehonld  be'no- 

I  ticedy  in  this  place,  the  treatises  of  Professor  Rudolphi*^  and  Dr« 

I  B|iBiis£Rf  on  the  entozooa,  or  animals  which  inhabit  the  bodies  of 

}  ciij^er  animals :  the  former  relating^  especially  to  their  natural  hiflltory, 

'  the  latter  to  their  origin  and  the  means  of  reraonng  them. 

It  is  necessary  to  refer  in  the  same  manner  to  the  memoirs  of  Dr. 

Harrison  on  those  diseases  of  the  spine  which  are  attended  with  nn« 

I*  natural  cnrratnres  of  it^j;  in  which  he  has  presented  some  newTiewa 

^  of  the  origin  of  thes^  affections,  and  traced,  with  much  perspiouity, 

t*  their  influence  on  the  fuactione  of  the  system  in  generial«    His  obser* 

A^  vations  will,  howef er,  be  noticed  in  a  particular  manner  in  a  subse* 

^  quent  Historical  Sketch,  when  he  shall  haye  completely  developed  hie 

If*  #en timers  on  thift  subject:  at  present. it  may  be  stated^  that  he  has 

ii^  shown  that  the  spinal  distortion;  in  by  far  the  greater  proportion  oC 

ii  cases  at  least,  originates  from  a  morbid  state  of  the  ligaments  of  iha 

ikV  spine,  without  any  disease  of  the  bones  or  cartilages  being  present,*^ 

jjil  the  unnatural  curyatures  taking  place  in  consequence  of  the  want  of 

e^  l^wer  in  the  ligaments  to  retain  the  vertebrse  in  their  proper  relative 

K^  situations.,   This  original  view  of  the  nature  of  those  affections  hai 

Iiflii  kd  Dr.  Harrison  to  ado|>t  a  new  mode  of  treating  them  thsrt  is  not  less 

tm  ftf  remarkable  for  the  rapidity  with  which  it  effects  a  perfect  cure  of  the 

]ej,tf<  disease  in  old  cases,  than  for  its  efficacy  tn»  the  writer  beHeves,  every 

f^^  instance  in  which  it  has  hitherto  been  employed;     From  the  evidence 

^'^'t  akeady  published^  it  would  appear  that  the  means  here  alluded  to 

^  nay  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  modern  improve* 

,01  mests  in  the  practice  of  medicine* 

irelo^  Various  ideas  have  been  entertained  at  difibrent  periods  respecting 

^1,^  the  mode  in  which  the  union  of  fractured  bones  is  effeeted^  and 
^K  though  it  is  a  subject  which,  it  may  be  supposed,  might  be  veadiljr 
f  k^  elucidated  by  necroscopic  researches,  pathologists  of  the  present  day 
.  ^\  do  not  at  all  agree  in  their  notions  respecting  it.  The  diverse  opL* 
^gji  nions  now  prevalent  may,  however,  be  arranged  under  those  which 
UD^  were  established  by  Duhahbl,  (or  rather  those  which  Duhamel  took 
'^  from  Galbit,)  and  those  of  Borden  Ave  ;  and  the  different  views  here 
alluded  to  appear  to  have  originated  only  from  a  want  of  sufficiently 
eitensive  inquiries  respecting  the  progress  of  the  union  in  Its  different 
stages ;  for,  by  pursuing  such  inquiries,  Mr.  Duvuttren  has  been  led 
to  the  knowledge  of  facls§  which  seem  to  reconcile  them  with  each 
other. 

Duhamel  was  led,  by  his  experiments  and  observations,  to  cousider 
the  re*union  of  a  fractured  bone  to  be  owing  to  a  tumefaction,  elon- 

*  EmUadarum  SympHs,    8vo.  pp.  811.    BerolinL     See  London  Modicai  and 
PkysicalJoumal,  No.  361. 

t  Ueber  lehende  Wurmer  im  lebenden  Metuchetu    4to.   sett  t84.    Wieu.     See 
Lmdon  Mediad  and  PhyoimL  Journal^  No.  262  ami  364. 

%  See  hrmdm  Medical  ami  Physical  Jourwd,  Nos.  361  et  ouboeq. 

§  Expand  de  la  Docirine  de  ilf.  le  Professeur  Dupuyiren  mr  U  Cal^  avec  de$  Olner* 
ratioM  a  VAppui,    Par  L.  J.  Sanson,  Docieur  eu  Chiriirgie,  Sec. 
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gation,  coaptatloD,  and  adhesion  of  the  perio«teuai  and  medullaty 
membraoe  of  one  of  the  fragments,  with  the  periostenm  and  niedullarjr 
membrane  of  the  opposite  fragment:  to  this  process  succeeds  that  of 
ossification  of  the  points  of  union ;  the  result  of  which  is  the  formation 
of  two  annular  cylinders,  one  situate  towards  the  centre,  the  other  at 
the  circumference  of  the  ends  of  the  fractured  bone,  which  are  thns 
united.  Duhamel  also  observed,  that  in  some  instances  only  one  of 
the  membranes  aboTe  mentioned  underwent  this  process;  in  which 
case  the  union  was  not  the  less  complete.  Here  his  observations 
stopped.  He  was  not  at  all  acquainted  with  the  phenomena  which 
succeed  to  that  process  ;  and  which,  from  his  views  failing  to  account 
for  the  results  of  them,  caused  his  explanations  to  be  generally  regarded 
as  incorrect. 

Bordenave  was  led  by  his  observations  to  consider  the  union  to  be 
effected  by  means  of  effused  coagulable  lymph,  which,  after  a  certain 
length  of  time,  became  vascular,  organized,  and  then  interspersed  with 
ossific  matter;  and  he  believed  that  the  effusion  took  place  from  the 
whole  disunited  surfaces  of  the  bone,  without  any  particular  depen. 
dence  on  the  periosteum  or  medullary  membrane;  and  he  was  induced, 
from  examining  the  parts  too  late,  (as  it  would  appear  from  Mr. 
Dupuytren's  observations,)  to  consider  that  no  such  cylinders  as  thos# 
spoken  of  by  Duhamel  were  ever  formed.  The  notions  of  Bordenave 
have  been  adopted  by  Bichat,  Scarpa,  Brodie,  and  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  modern  pathologists. 

Professor  Dupuytren  has  had  very  ample  opportunities  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  facts  relating,  to  this  subject,  by  means  of  his  office 
as  surgeon  to  the  H6(el  Dieu,  and  his  duties  as  ^^  chef  des  travauz 
anatomiques^  of  the  Faculty  of  Paris,  led  him  to  cultivate  them  with 
assiduity :  the  results  of  them,  as  already  hinted,  have  made  him  con- 
clude that  the  views  both  of  Duhamel  and  Bordenave  were  correct ; 
but  that  those  of  the  former  had  been  confined  too  exclusively  to  the 
early  stages,  and  those  of  the  latter,  in  a  similar  way,  to  the  conse- 
quent  results  in  the  advanced  periods  of  the  re-union. 

Prof.  Dupuytren  distinguishes  the  means  of  reunion  of  a  fractured 
bone  into  two  distinct  species:  the  first,  which  is  that  described  hy 
Duhamel,  be  terms  the  provisory  callus  ;  the  second,  which  is  that  of 
Bordenave,  the  definitive.  They  are,  he  says,  effected  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : 

At  the  instant  of  the  fracture  of  a  bone,  the  medullary  membrane, 
the  medulla  itself,  the  periosteum,  and  the  cellular  tissue,  are  lace- 
rated ;  blood  escapes  from  the  torn  vessels,  it  surrounds  the  frag*' 
ments,  flows  into  the  medullary  canal,  and  infiltrates  the  surrounding 
cellular  texture.  A  slight  degree  of  inflammation  is  then  developed 
in  all  those  parts.  The  cellular  tissue  becomes  red  and  tumid,  from 
its  minute  vessels  being  injected  with  blood ;  it  becomes  condensed, 
thickened,  loses  its  elabticity,  and  acquires  a  considerable  degree  of 
consistence:  it  sends  irregular  prolongations  into  the«  interstices  of 
the  muscles,  alters  their  organization,  makes  them  participate,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  in  the  changes  which  it  sulFers,  and  unites  or 
confounds  them  with  tiie  periosteum  ;   which,  on  its  part,  is  thickened 
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»iid  penetrated  6j  a  close  riet^-work  of  fine  red  vessels.    The  marrow 
sdso  becomes  inflamed,  tumid,  and  indurated,  and  then  of  a  gref  or 
whitish  hue.    The  medullary  canal  is  contracted  in  diameter,  by 
thickening  of  its  membrane,  which  becomes  red,  and  as  it  were  fleshy, 
in  consequence  of  ^  sort  of  gelatinous  infiltration.    The  coagula  re. 
suiting  from  the  primary  sanguineous  efi^usion  are  absorbed^  and  en« 
trrely  disappear.    A  fluid  of  a  viscous,  filamentous,  and  sometimes 
gelatinous,  appearance  is  thrown  out  between  the  fragments.    Some- 
times, also,  a  reddish^  and  somewhat  tomentous,  substance  is  developed 
between  them,  which  originates  between  the  inequalities  they  present, 
by  red  points,  which  rise,  expand,  meet,  and  are  confounded  with  each 
oAhl^F.     This  latter  production  never  acquires  any  considerable  degree 
of  density :  it  unites  interiorly  with  the  medullary  membrane,  and  ex- 
ternally with  the  tumefied  soft  parts.    It  does  not  always  exist ;  and, 
when  it  is  present,  the  viscous  or  gelatinous  matter  previously  de. 
scribed  is  wanting.     Both  those  Substances  appear  to  perform  an  im. 
portant  parfr  in  the  construction  of  the  definitive  callus.    After  they 
are  formed,  the  second  period  of  the  uniting  process  commences:  this 
et tends  from  the  tenth  or  twelfth  to  the  twentieth  or  twenty.fifth  day. 
'  The  engorgement  of  the  soft  parts  now  diminishes.     The  tissue  of 
the  muscles  re.assumes  its  distinctive  characters,  and  these  organs  re- 
cover to  a  certain  extent  their  freedom  of  motion.    The  cellular  tex- 
ture, however,  remains  condensed.    The  existing  swellipg  is  concen.. 
trated  about  the  fracture,  and  there  is  soon  a  tumor  very  distinctly 
separated  from  all  the  surrounding  parts,  not  even  excepting  the  adja- 
cent tendons,  which  it  more  or  less  embraces;  presenting,  however, 
grooves  in  which  they  run.    This  tumor  is  homogenous  in  its  tissue ;  • 
its  colour  is  whitish  or  light.gr cy  colour;  It  is  firm  in  consistence;  and: 
its  resistance  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  fibro.cartilaginous  structures, 
like  which,  it  also  creaks  under  the  instrument  which  divides  it.     Its  ' 
most  deep-seated  strata,  formed  by  the  periosteum  oi  the  fractured 
bone  with  which  its  tissue  is  confounded,  are  more  adherent  to  the 
bone  as  it  approaches  the  broken  extremity,  where  it  is  difficult  to  se-  • 
parate  the  two  structures.     Towards  the  remote  extremities  of  the ; 
tumor,  the  periosteum  becomes  distinct,  and  can  easily  be  detached  * 
from  the  bone.     The  medullary  membrane — tumefied  and  united  witb  '- 
the  matter  with  which  it  Is  infiltrated — sometimes  obliterates  the  canal, 
even  to  some  distance  beyond  the  fractured  points.     The  plug  it  forms  * 
rapidly  passes  to  a  cartilaginous,  and  afterwards,  with  y^i  greater  ' 
rapidity,  to  the  osseous,  state ;  and  Is  confounded,  at  the  level  of  the 
fracture,  with  the  whitish,  rose-coloured,  red,  viscous,  gelatinous,  or 
tomentons,  substance  which  is  interposed  between  the  fragments ;  and 
which  loses  itself,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  exterior  callus. 

The  Mtr^/pmocf  extends  from  the  twentieth  or  twenty-fifth  day,  to 
the  thirtieth,  fortieth,  or  sixtieth,  according  to  the  rapidity  of  the 
process,  or  the  age  and  constitution  of  the  patient.  The  formation  of 
cartilage  now  proceeds  from  the  centre  of  the  tumor  towards  its  cir-  ' 
cumference,  and  ossification  rapidly  follows  it ;  until,  at  length,  the 
whole  of  the  tumor  has  become  of  a  bony  nature.  The  periosteum, 
thicker  than  in  the  natural  state,  becomes  distinctly  apparent,  and 
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Vetch  desires  to  iiDpress  ob  the  mtnd  of  the  reader  of  his  di^ertatimff, 
most  immediately  become  familiar,  even  to  one  who  was  preTioa^y 
almost  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  subjects  of  them;  and,  in  draw. 
ing  his  inferences  from  facts  and,  forming  his  general  principles  of 
pathology,  he  has,  also,  designated  in  so  admirable  a  manner  the  strik- 
ing traits  of  the  objects  to  which  they  relate,  that  he  develops,  ia  a 
few  sentenceSy  views  of  the  most  interesting  kind,  which  preeent  a 
multitude  of  important  indications  to  a  reader  even  of  very  ordinarj 
powers  of  reflection. 

The  word  ophthalmia  has  of  late  years  been  indiscriminately  ap- 
plied to  inflammation  of  the  eye  itself  as  well  as  of  its  investing  oiem- 
brane,  the  conjunctiva,  though  it  was  originally  employed  bjr 
Hippocrates  as  a  term  for  catarrhal  or  purulent  inflammation  of  tfate 
conjunctiva;  the  different  forms  of  which  were  distinguished  bj  the 
addition  of  specific  or  qualifying  terms,  to  which  the  successive  writ«Mr8 
of  the  Greek,  Roman,  and  Arabian  schools  implicitly  adhered,  bttt 
which  hare  long  ceased  to  convey  any  accurate  or  practical  grounds 
of  distinction.  i>r.  Vetch  again  restricts  the  use  of  the  word  ophihaU 
mia  to  the  sense  above  stated :  inflammatioa  aflecting  the  eye  itself, 
and  cognizable  as  an  eiternal  disease,  he  designates  by  the  appell^ion 
of  sclerotic  ifi/l&mmation,  or  ophthalmitis  sclerotica^  as  the  term  wklch 
most  distinctly  describes  the  seat  and  nature  of  the  disease.^ 

In  conformity  with  this  view.  Dr.  Vetch  divides  the  diseases  of  the 
parts  above  designated  into  two  genera,  the  first  of  which  comprises 
the  various  forms  of  ophthidmia^  or  conjunctival  inflammatioa  ^  the  * 
second,  those  of  ophthalmitis  sclerotica, 
•  Ophthalmia  presents  two  species  of  inflammation : 

1°,  The  catarrhal  ophthalmia,  or  0pA/Aii/j7itii  mitior,  sporadic,  eo. 
demic,  and  epidemic,  with  or  without  chemosis. 

S"".  Puriform,  or  ophthalmia  purulentaj  ophthalmia  gramtfr^  ther 
lippitiuioA  ophthalmia  vera,  ophthalmia  hwnida  of  the  ancients, 
hhphorohlenonhesa^  and  ophihaUnobknorrhma  oi  the  Geroiali  oph-*, 
thaimologists, 

a.  Ophthalmia  of  infants. 

b, produced  by  the  iofectios  of  ophthalmic  viras.r 

c.  — by  the  infection  of  gonorrhoea!  virus. 

d. by  the  metasUsis  of  gonorrhceal  inflammation. 

e.  Rheumatic,  syphilitic,  and  arthritic. 
-  '^Ophthalmitis  sclerotica  also  presents  two  modifications : 

lo.  Idiopathic,  or  corneal. 

2°.  Iridial,  or  symptomatic. 

*  It  inigbt  appear  that  iriiis  conld  not  be  properly  comprised  by  this  appel* 
latioD;  biit  ti\Q  author,  when  treating:  of  this  affection,  remarks,  that,  aithongh 
inflammation  may  commence  in  the  iris  as  a  primary  affection,  while  the  redDess 
of  the  sclerotic  coat  appears  to  be  secondary  or  symptomatic,  "  in  either  case, 
the  formation  of  iritis  is  so  blended  with  a  modified  inflammation  of  the  sclerotic  - 
coat,  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  consideration  of  the  one  froua  the 
other." 

t  "  The  misapplication  of  Uppiiudo  to  a  chronic  and  glandular  disease  ie   pien. 
haps  too  iuveteiate  to  be  now  rectified ;  in  its  original  sense,  it  applies  to  tbe  - 
acute  stage  of  ophthalmia."  ' 
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To  those  primary  forms  of  .disease  Dr.  VeCch  traces  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  morbid  affections  of  the  eye,  as  the  proper  sources  of 
their  origin :  he,  therefore,  treats  of  the  consequent  maladies  here  al- 
luded to  in  the  histories  of  the  former ;  such  a  way  of  regarding  them 
being  the  only  one  calculated  to  explain  their  nature  in  a  perspicuous 
«nd  methodic  manner. 

The  term  aUarrhaly  rather  than  purulent j  is  applied  by  Dr.  Vetch 
to  the  ordinary  ophthalmia  of  temperate  climates  from  atmospheric 
iniuence,  although  the  discbarge  ^'  may,  and  does,"  he  says,  ^*  gene, 
rally  assume  more  of  the  properties  of  pus  than  of  mucus ;"  but  he 
chooses  to  reserve  the  term  purulent  for  the  more  severe  form  of 
ophthalmia  which  occurs  from  inoculation  or  infection. 

Dr.  Vetch,  on  all  occasions,  preludes  his  particular  disquisitions 

with  some  general  observations  and  reflections  on  the  physiological 

and  pathological  relations  of  the  parts  concerned  in  the  diseases  of 

which  he  is  about  to  treat ;  and  thus,  after  the  manner  of  Pinel  in  his 

Nosography,  he  prepares  the  reader  for  the  ready-  comprehension  of 

the  particular  details  into  which  he  subsequently  enters.     After  point. 

ing  out,  with  accuracy  and  conciseness,  adducing  here  and  there  ori. 

gioal  observations,  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  in  the  pathology 

of  mucous  membranes,  and  showing  their  especial  liability  to  become 

diseased  from  atmospheric  influence,  he  adverts  to  the  ophthalmia  of 

ii  ^Sf?^ '»  ^  country  which,  of  all  others,  seetfis  to  be  the  most  favour. 

'*''!  able  to  the  production  of  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva;  and  the 

^,  causes  of  which  he,  in  the  first  place,  endeavours  to  determine.     Ho 

^)^  shows,  satisfactorily,  that  it  is  not,  as  it  has  commonly  been  supposed, 

on  the  sands,  or  the  influence  of  the  drying  winds,  that  it  depends  ; 

but  on  the  extreme  humidity  and  relative  coldness  of  the  atmosphere 

^*  during  the  night.    An  opinion  very  early  published  by  Dr.  Vetch,  in 

the  fourth  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal^ 

i^r  and  in  which  Assalini  and  Mr.  Power  coincide  with  him ;  though 

i^  each  of  them  seems  to  have  been  led  to  it,  nearly  at  the  same  time,  by 

ii>^  his  own  observations. 

Dr.  Vetch  considers  that  ophthalmia  may  first  arise  from  atmosphe. 

ric  influence,  and  afterwards  be  propagated  by  contagion,  by  the 

vs^  matter  formed  being  communicated  from  the  eyes  of  the  diseased  to 

(hose  of  the  hisalthy  ;  a  proposition  Which  he  has  satisfactorily  and 

ilki'  originally  established  in  regard  to  the  ophthalmia  acquired  by  the 

British  army  in  Egypt,  in  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 

and  afterwards  propagated  in  several  parts  of  Eogland  and  Ireland, 

when  the  soldiers  afiectod  with  it  were  dispersed  on  the  return  of  the 

army.     He  indeed  goes  so  far  as  to  advance  as  a  general  proposition, 

^.^^  that,    ^^  from  whatever  cause  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  may. 

bis  iff^  originate,  when  the  action  is  of  that  nature  or  degree  of  violence  as  to 

,ah||>J^  produce  a  puriform  discharge,  the  discharge  so  produced  operates  as 

^r^  an  animal  virus,  when  applied  to  the  conjunctiva  of  a  healthy  eye,*' 

f^  A  very  curious  fact  respecting  this  ophthalmia,  analogous  to  that  for 

ifiDii^  which  Mr.  Jesse  Foote  first  argued  in  regard  to  gonorrhoea,  which 

Dr.  Vetch  has  ascertained,  is  that  the  purulent  matter  from  the  eye  of 

^■^^  one  man  has  the  power  of  infecting  the  urethra  of  another  man,  and 
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of  producing  gooorriioet^  whiltt  it  is  faMonoos  to  hif  ova  aretlira. 
This  law  the  author  ha»  never  known  to  be  violated.  This  subject  is 
more  extensively  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  gcnarrkmal  of^hthalmia^ 
and  the  disqaisition  necessarily  comprises  some  reiectiqns  oo  the  laws 
of  metastasis  of  diseased  action ;  because  it  has  been  made  a  qnestioa 
in  respect  to  gonorrhoea!  ophthalmia^  whether  the  ophthalmia  arises 
from  metastasis^  (or,  as  it  is  with  more  praprietj  termed  by  Mr. 
Prino,  related  extensum  of  Usease^y  or  from  the  appiication  of  the 
gonorrheal  virus  of  the  patient,  or  of  another  person,  to  the  eye  which 
Ims  become  affected. 

If  ophthalmia  be  the  result  of  the  applkatioo  of  gooorrhceal  matter 
of  the  same  person  to  the  affected  eye,  it  is  obvious  that  the  law  above 
tUpalated  for  is  riolated ;  and  ophthalmia  co*existing  with  gonorthoea 
urould  appear  to  be  too  frequent  an  occurrence  to  permit  the  suppo- 
sition that  it  has  arisen  from  the  contact  of  gonojrrhoeal  matter  oi  nxs" 
other  person.  In  order  to  ascertain  more  satnfaetory  information  on 
this  subject,  Dr.  Vetch  applied  the  matter  fovmed  by  the  eye  in  ophi- 
tbalnua  to  the  urethra  in  several  rnstanoes ;  but  no  disease  ever  resulted 
from  it,  when  the  inoculation  was  effected  in  the  subject  from  whick 
the  matter  was  taken ;  whilst  in  one  case,  (the  only  experiment,  it 
appears,  of  this' kind,)  the  ophthalmic  matter,  prodaced  very  severe 
gODorrhma  in  aoother  indifidnal  than  that  from  whom  it  was  taken* 
Dr.  Vetch  was  led,  from  these  results,  to  regard  the  converse  .vi^w^  of 
the  subject  as  a  fact*  ^<  I  could  no  longer  adhnit/'  he  says,  '<  the  pbs* 
aibility  of  infection  being  conveyed  to  the  eyes  from  the  gonorrheeal 
dischairge  of  the  same  person.  Some  timcafter  this,  the  improbability, 
or  rather  impossibility,  of  this  etfeet  was  rendered  decisive  by  an  hos* 
pital  assistant,  who,  with  more  faith  than  prudence,  conveyied  the 
matter  of  a  gonorrboea  to  his  eyes,  without  any  affection  of  the  con* 
junctiva  being  the  consequence.  From  this  time  I  was  led  to  look  for 
an  explanation  of  the  connection  subsisting  between  gonorrhcea  and 
ophthalmia,  arising  in  the  same  person,  in  some  peculiarity  of  tho 
constitution;  and  to  conclude,  that  the  disease  is  an  extension  of  an 
inflammation  which  first  showed  itself  in  the  urethra,  and  of  which  the 
different  struetures  of  the  eye  are  liable  to  participate,  in  common 
with  many  other  parts." 

The  inflammation  of  the  sclerotica  is  very  frequently,,  in  the  cases 
under  especial  consideration,  communicated  to  the  conjunctiva;  and 
»o  is  decidedly  Idiopathic  inflammation  of  the  sclerotica  from  other 
causes.  It  is  but  seldom.  Dr.  Vetch  believes,  that  V  the  gonorrhonai 
action  is  translated  to  the  conjunctiva,  without  attacking  thesclerotle 
eoat  also."  These  facts  strongly  favour  the  author's  opinion  of  the 
nature  of  gonorrhoea!  ophthalmia,  as  it  most  ordinarily  occurs;  and 
several  others  are  also  brought  forward  by  htm  in  its  support,  that  are 
equally  forcible. 

On  treating  of  the  purulent  ophthalmia  of  infants,,  Dr,  Vetch  re- 
marks, that  the  most  remarkable  point  -of  diversity  between  this 
affection  and  the  conjunctival  ophthalmia  of  adults,  depends  on.  the 
greater  facility  with  which  inflammation  is  transferred  from  the  con- 
junctiva to  the  sclerotica  in  infants  than  in  the  latter  subjects:   and 
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iMBce  dastruetion  Of  the  cornea  occurs  in  tbe  formet  with  mneb  the 
greatest  rapidity.  Its  most  frequent  causes  are  considered]  to  be  some 
morbid  secretion  in  the  Tagina  of  the  mother,  and  an  atmosphere  im- 
bued with  animal  effluvia ;  and  hence  (that  is,  from  the  latter  caused 
it  is  a  disease  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  Ijing-in  hospitals,  where 
the  greatest  attention  is  not  paid  to  ventilation.  Want  of  due  plean- 
iiness,  add  negligent  exposure  of  the  head  to  inordinate  cold,  seepi  also 
to  be  productive  of  it.  Sometimes  it  ensues  as  a  consequence  of 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  glands  of  the  eyelids.  The  disease,  Dr. 
Vetch  adds,  seldom  ceases  in  less  than  six  weeks,  and  often  continues 
from  three  to  four  months  before  the  patient  opens  his  ejQS  without 
assistance* 

In  the  physiological  remarks  with  which  Dr.  Vetch  preludes  his 
disquisition  on  ophthalmitis  sclerotica,  he  states  that  the  cornea^  al« 
though  it  diifers  from  the  proper  sclerotica  in  its  minute  anatomy,  is 
nevertheless  a  strict  continuation  of  the  latter  membrane,  as  far  at 
concerns  Us  vascular  connection  ;  and  that  inflammation  does  not  take 
place  in  the  cornea,  and  consequently  neither  suppuration  nor  ulcera* 
tion,  until  inflammatory  action  has  been  set  up  in  the  vessels  of  the 
proper  sclerotica,  even  when  the  exciting  cause  b  applied  directly  to 
the  substance  of  the  cornea.  No  symptom  of  re-action.  is  visible 
until  that  part  of  the  sclerotic  coat  which  is  nearest  the  injured  portion 
of  the  cornea  has  put  on  the  appearance  of  inflammation:  on  the  other 
band,  idiopathic  inflammation  once  excited  in  the  vessels  of  the  scl«« 
TOtic  coat,  invariably  tends  towards  the  cornea ;  and  there,  in  consa* 
qucnce  of  the  more  destructible  nature  of  the.  part,  the  common 
consequences  of  inflammation  take  place, — such  as  effusion  of  lymph 
and  ulcieration. 

'*  The  intimate  connection  formed  on  the  internal  surface  of  the 
sclerotic  coat  with  the  iris  and  the  ciliary  structure,''  Dr.  Vetch  re- 
marks^ "  would  naturally  lead  us  to  expect  that  tbe  inflammation  i^onld 
have  an  early  tendency  to  seize  upon  these  parts:  attentive  ob- 
servation, however,  will  prove  that,  in  ordinary  or  idiopathic 
inflammation,  any  apparent  affection  of  the  iris  is  more  the  effect 
of  sympathy  than  of  the  actual  presence  of  disease,  and  that  the 
supervention  of  iritis  is,  according  to  my  view  of  the  subject,  to 
be  considered  as  a  distinct  form  of  sclerotic  inflammation,  con* 
nccted  with  some  idiosyncracy,  or  morbid  diathesis,  previously  ex- 
isting in  the  constitution ;  and  is»  for  the  most  part,  more  insidious  in 
its  progress  than  violent  in  its  symptoms.  As,  before  any  degree  of 
acute  inflammation  can  establish  itbelf  either  in  the.  cornea  or  in  the , 
iris,  a  similar  action  has  taken  place  in  (he  sclerotic  coat,  so  the  far. 
ther  progress  of  disease,  in  either  of  these  parts,  continues  to  be  indi- 
iif;'  cated   by   the  greater  or  li3ss  activity  'of  the  inflammation   in  the 

tM^  sclerotica,  and  to  this  appearance  too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid. 

Tbe  feelings  of  the  patient,  the  stationary  appearance  of  other  symp- 
(ji^  toms,  may  lull  the  practitioner  into  a  fatal  security,  which  he  will  best 

(d''  avoid  by  making  the  condition  of  the  sclerotic  coat  the  only  safe  test 

;0f^  of  the  arrested ^)r ogress  of  the  disease.*' 

tkec*  III  further  support  of  those  vicus  it  is  remarked,  that  injury  done 


ItfL  History  of  thf^  Pf^re^  of  Medicine, 

t&  tM  if  Is  By  abeMemM  6r  IrfiWM  ifMilMi  StfeiM  M  mstmMm  ffil 
{&«  p^rt  bft^  unett^ifilsis  tb  iRe  pftil(iftt,  Aod  Will  ef  Mitudlly  h^l  WitHotet 
ahy  iroublesdme  syM|)tmil!l,  If  ltlAa»ldifttk>ii  dtoe^  v6i  appear  in  IM 
kcldt'otf c  M&i  ^l»t>  i  hxH  in  thhi  tm  the  structufl^  tif  th6  iHI  2l  li&Ud  M 
b6  (i&tfbVed^  Witft  ail  \^b  iSg^i  dt  dctiVe  and  aciiM  dfe^ted. 

Tli^ir6  B  ft  diHiHity  Ht  Ihe  btigidal  teat  of  Bchtdiit  ibfittiAliialiM,  fii 
tte  opinion  bf  Dr.  VMch,  as  it  drises  from  t»iiterMl  or  !6dal  a«nitel 
df  iH^idUon,  and  as  it  resutts  frbM  >«  soine  iAoH  i'^^Hl  tthd  l>i^ 
eifstittg  dis^aie  of  tiie  system/*  i^hlch  bis  tibt  h^Uti  btiAM  renlaltod. 
Iti  the  hfrih^it  case,  the  inflammattdii  occtiples  the  external  rarfftde  of 
ihe  fttfefb^ca,  add  is  termed  ulerotico-vipfneal  HiftOtimaiioH  i  Id  the 
latter,  it  has  a  tendency  to  proceed  to  the  choroideal  coat,  trhetl  \th 
edmttonly  kriown  as  iritis  i  this  Dir.  Vetch  lertns  9tUr6titth€k^atie4d 
i^fltmUMhh  ;  aikd  he  ihihlES  it  of  gCeat  Ittpdrtance  that  it  should  M 
tinderSiood  that,  **  whether  the  tiaflatnnlatidta  probseds  from  the  Ifft 
M  IM  st^erdlie  Coat,  or  inct  vena,  the  tnflamtrt^tidti  has  it^  actite  eha. 
H6tef  Ahd  lydsii  in  the  strhcini^e  of  the  Sclerbtic  cdat."  This  fbrm  of 
the  disease  RttS  a  rheomalic  chafficter,  #ithdut  any  defldile  terminal 
lion,  hhd  inly  totdir  ds  the  local  ttafiif^tation  of  a  Hienmattc  and 
k^thrittc  didthesi*.  It  is  f«*eqtient)y  met  with  as  &  sylnptoto  df  sypht<- 
\H  i  and  apparently,  tilso,  as  the  en^ct  of  a  tyi^rcotiaiteced  state  df  th^ 
%pibta^  whetie  M  Syphilitic  taint  ckn  be  Id^pected. 

th  the  first  species  of  sclelrotld  infLsLmvAMba-'thesiteroHttf'M^neiii, 
tt^tfte  first  set  of  symptoms.  Dr.  Vetch  says,  may  be  considered  da 
^H^iie  or  cotthicin  to  both  species,  and  kn^y  be  ceihprehended  nride^ 
the  fblidwitt^  heddi :  «  An  indreaded  tasct^larlty  of  the  part  f  mdrbid 
S^dibillty  to  the  in^pression  of  light  i  cddtraction  of  the  pdpll ;  paid '; 
heat;  augmented  secretion  of  the  lachrymal  fluid ;  pyreiid/^  Id  h& 
{Hk^tichldr  description  of  the  phenomena  6f  thi^  aflectlod,  he'  adds, 
thht  the  encroachment  of  the  Tess^ls  on  thd  n^drgid  of  the  Cbrned; 
{hlA  they  radiate  from  the  angles  of  the  orbit  to  the  centre  of  the  eye,) 
aVid  dtt  lihniedlate  Intolerance  of  light,  are  inseparable  codseqiietices. 
It  1^  stdted  that  the  iris  is  seldom  tnore  safe  from  any  dctiial  attaclc  oi 
tnflsihiihhtibn  th&h  when  this  action  is  proceeding  trith  its  uthldSt 
Vidlenee  in  the  stibstdnce  of  the  cortiea ;  and  that  v^e  neter  find  the 
tofgehcy  of  intblerancc  of  light  so  distressing  as  in  those  cases  where 
ettensi^e  destruction  of  the  cornea  is  going  on.  The  morbtd  sensibilU)r 
tb  light  ke^tss  P^te  with  the  visible  inflammation  of  the  sclerdtiea  and 
Ihe  cornea,  both  in  its  advancement  and  its  decline.  The  IrieWs  here 
liidicatL'd  are  illustrated  by  a  multitude  of  brigidal  p!ith6logidal  obser. 
ifdlions,  and  the  inferetices  ^hii  h  Dr.  Vetch  has  drawn  from  them  are 
eSst^blisbed  By  iseveral  very  forcible  arguments. 

Hypopiort,  opacity,  and  ulceration,  and  various  Other  lesions  of  the 
ttti-nva,  to  which  dtfferent  names  have  been  given,  procidentia  ef  the 
ik-is,  and  staphyloma,  are  consequences  of  the  disease  just  alluded  io ; 
bill  a  detailed  account  of  their  mode  of  origin  and  progress  cannot  be 
tolnprivexl  in  thb  limits  of  this  abstracf. 

br^  Vetch  is  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  explanations  of  citheir 
Dr.  Fauue  or  Mr.  Tkavehs,  of  the  curious  circumsftlnre  that  mer- 
euVy,  alihough  it  seems  to  act  as  a  cause  in  the  production  of  iritis. 


UWffiTlfcelw  ftqc  of  the  most  (^fii^^intiis  rfiiOP^ij?*  fftl  H  wlj^o  ^Mr 
Wi^fcecj,  He  pffcrs  himself  ^q  hypoft^si?  of  thp  r^a(j,Qi|«  of  t^pse 
^^P^>9?^A  (act^,  which  is  fcMiodj^  oo  ^@  opiaion  Ih^l  ipQaii)ir)^tipi| 
ioiW^i^liiy  Jfj§ult9  from  th^  iiJi>8QrbsQt  yeins  npjt  c^rryiii|  fprvarid  tbj? 
blood  with  aa  actifltj  proportionate  to  that  by  which  it  is  brpvglijt  fq 
ttl^m  by  thp  arterial  f;apilterie«.  MeKury  ««J?il^^  ih^  ^ctipR  of  the 
^bsofbeot  yei|[iil^  and  thps  produces  a  di^p  gelation  iji  those  fupction|| 
Hfbick  Ji9  cqgiSjequently  follpwed  by  the  ^If^ppearf^nc^  pf  the  inaanoma: 
tipq.  In  eP(lQ9^Punqg  tq  accpimt  fpr  th^  pra4(Yc||p||  of  the  iufiaod* 
DWtipn.  bf  m^9^TJ^  be  5»y3j  "  «»  proportion  a^  the  functions  ar^ 
^XOted  i>eyoi9d  tK<|ir  H^^tMr^f  .standstrd,  j9.oy  sujjd^p  chepjk  given  to  t!^e 
q^ercujriftl  infl^^np^  wMI  pec^saril/  interrupt  th^  haJaoce  .which  it  |ia^ 
f^.tgkWi8hi|}4  ja  tbp^W^|)fjthpijcircHlatip.i>,  riijbiQrf  i*  thp  ^j^me  timo  &«• 
jrpttjBl  the  patur^I  standard.  .  A^9»t^i^S  ^  the  operation  pf  the  iqter- 
ruptiof  fi^H^i?  is  general  or  ]Qp.a||  tbp  i^S^9t  w^U  bp  Sk  ^tate  of  genera) 
fever  or  topical  inflammf^tiop/' 

Dr»  YeWh,  bpwevgr»  ip  ?kd.iniitting  the  Jnftii^qc.e  of  mercury  In  ihk 
pjrodiipUpn  pf  iritis^  dpes  not  seem  iqcilined  tp  regard  its  operalioii  p 
diFOCit:  he  jippears  |k>  consider  it  as  acting  only  by  '*  interooediate  re^ 
lations/*  A3l^r.  P#hng  wPuJd  express  it;  and,  viewing  the  subject  as 
it  is  itfm^.trJLted  by  t;he  doctrines  of  causation  of  this  physiologist,  ther^ 
U  pot  the  ieafit  difficulty  in  coqceiving  how  the  disease  may  be  both 
prodiOjifid  ^ud  ^qred  by  jne^ns  of  mercury. 

Mr,  Xravers*  has  rftwarked  a  diver?! tir  jn  the  sensible  appearances 
pf  iritis,  as  it  is  a  prio^ary  and  a  secondary  affection.  He  says,  ''  a 
primary  infl^mgnation  of  the  irisj^-r-asi  for  example,  from  syphilis  or 
UPW  mercury, — is  distinguished  from  the  secondary,  or  that  by  cx- 
tensipn  from  the  cpdjupctivay  by  the  more  sparing  vascularity  of  tfa^ 
PQU^uiictira,  and  coi^sequently  more  distinct  and  conspicuous  appear? 
a^qe  of  the  vascular  zone.  The  att^^k  Is  more  sudden ;  the  pain  in 
the  re^OV  pf  th^  orbit  lipd  he^d  commitn^qs  virith  the  inflammation, 
^pd  is  jjOLO^e  aevere;  i,h^  yisjpu  is  more  quickly  and  completely  beJimr 
]gKeii^  Xbp  pffusipq  pf  lymph  is  en  mmse^  and  the  disfiguration  ^of  the 
jmpij  g^qat^r, 

'^  Ip  the  inflammation  of  the  irjs  by  continuity,  the  cpnjunctiral 
y,as.e.ularity  is  mpre  coqspieupus  apd  diffq^ed,  apd  the  cornea  is  59 
mvich  qlpMd^d  as  pariially  to  obscure  the  view  of  the  iris ;  the  albumin 
Aous  doppsjt  \^  wanting,  or,  if  any  has  taken  place,  it  is  small  in 
^^laptity,  whltei  flocculent,  and  partially  difl'lised  in  the  aqueous  hu^^ 
viquh  9T  is  deposited  at  the  ciUary  margin  of  the  iris,  forming  a 
lymphatic  hypopion;  the  pupil  is  little,  if  at  all,  mis.shapen.  Al- 
thpugh  the  vision  is  much  bedi.qptmedi  there  is  greater  susceptibility  to 
th^  painful  impression  of  light*" 

In  the  worst  q^es  of  this  disease,  Dr.  Vetch  observes,  besides  the 
Icsipns  already  n^entipped,  such  a  phange  in  the  structure  of  the  scle« 

*  In  Ills  Synopns  already  noticed  ih  this  Sketch,  and  whinh,  it  may  he  proper 
tp  state  here,  is  chiefly  reinarkable  forjthe  complete  picture  it  presents  of  the 
koowQ  diseases  of  the  ejie  -,  (he  pf^rapietiity  and  qiinnteue^s  of  the  descriutioiis  it 
giv^of  ^ho^e  dijseases;  and  tl^e  very  nice  distinetiouft  of  the  various  forms  of 
Qiose  affections  manifest  in  t[i€9e  descriptions. 
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ttl  Ute  fiHs  By  ab6ld6fitn  6r  ftrfiB6M  ffOTMi  (ISfciri6  M  dfltMMiM#  ffii 
ifrii  jpiiA  bft^  utietkbirtlsM  tb  iRB  pftilcittt,  Aod  #ili  tef  Mitudlly  hdieil  Witllotit 
ah^  irbtiblesdme  syfn|)tm^,  If  ltlda«Adiatk>ii  dtoe^  vbi  app«^r  in  tM 
leldhdtic  M&i  &l§t>  t  btH  iti  ihki  tm  the  structuf^  tif  th6  iH^  tt  li&btd  ^ 
te  (lektf 6Ved,  WitA  all  \^b  iS^^i  dt  dctiVe  ftdd  ac^t6  di^dted. 

TiitHi  fe  ft  diir^Hitv  lit  Itl^  bYigidill  teat  of  scHtifiit  itrdttcfTtitaliM,  fd 
tt^  opinion  bf  Df.  VMch,  tfs  It  Irises  from  i)iieeHt&l  ^  Idea!  hMttH 
df  iHriUUdii,  and  as  it  resntts  frbiA  >«  soine  t^oH  IKtt^l^l  fthd  t>i^ 
eifsHttg  dis^^e  of  the  systeni,*^  i^hlch  his  tibt  Iki&i  btftat^  irendalied. 
Itl  the  ttfrih^it  tnntj  the  inflamtusrttdii  occupies  thie  extter&al  inirffttfe  of 
¥kt  fttfefO^ca,  aifd  is  termed  iclerotico-vipfneal  iiifl^^nmdiidh  i  Id  th6 
la,tter,  it  has  a  tendency  to  proceed  to  the  choroideal  coat,  irMtL  It  hi 
ffdmiftdtiiy  kriown  as  iritis  i  this  Dh  Vetch  Itdtms  tcbrdtiHih^M'otJkal 
ii^fla^imdthi^  ;  aikd  h6  thihks  it  of  gCeat  iMpdttance  that  it  should  t^ 
tind^Motid  that,  ^  wfaaher  the  tinflatnnliitiOd  procte^ds  from  the  Itfh 
td  fhb  seterdliic  fcoatj  or  tict  versa,  iht  infl^Mti^^tidii  hfts  It^  active  dha. 
fii^tef  &hd  ly^h  io  the  strhctni^e  of  th^  Sclerbtic  cdiit;'  This  fbnti  of 
the  disease  RftS  a  theomattit  chafficter,  without  any  d^fldite  terminal 
lion,  hhd  taiiy  tM:<^iir  ^s  the  local  tttafiif^tation  of  a  rh^niuatic  and 
ktthrittc  didthesii.  It  is  fteqnently  met  with  as  a  syhiptcrtik  6f  syphU 
IH  i  itnd  apparently,  also,  as  the  effect  of  a  th^rcotiai&ed  statls  df  thfe 
Ity^tbmi  whetl^  M  Syphilitic  taint  ckn  bd  ItlSp^cted. 

th  the  first  spiles  of  sclelrotld  inflamniatlbn— thej^i^^/lriy.^tf^^e^^ 
tt^tft^  first  set  of  symptoms.  Dr.  Vetdh  tjay^,  may  be  considered  aa 
^h^rtii  or  cbtthidti  to  both  species,  and  taay  Ire  comprehended  iirtdelr 
the  fbtldwlh^  h^adi:  <*  An  in<ireased  Taset^larlty  of  the  partf  morbid 
Inedibility  to  the  impression  of  lights  cddtractioti  of  the  pupiil;  pai6'; 
heat;  augmented  secretion  of  the  lachrymal  fluid ;  pyrexia/^  Id  hlh 
{Hk^ti6hMr  description  of  the  phenomena  Of  thi^  affectlolb,  hier  adds, 
thht  the  ene^oaehment  of  the  vessels  on  th^  margio  of  the  ifiornea; 
{hlA  they  radiate  from  the  angles  of  the  orbit  to  the  centre  of  the  eye,) 
aiad  at)  lihniMiate  intolerance  of  light,  are  Inseparable  cods^qiieDc^. 
It  fa  stated  that  the  iris  is  seldom  faiore  safe  from  any  acthal  attatk  of 
tniahiiha^idn  thah  when  this  action  is  proceeding  With  its  utmost 
Violent^  in  the  stitistatice  of  the  cornea ;  and  that  W6  never  find  the 
tofgehcy  of  intiileifancc  of  light  so  distressing  as  in  those  cases  where 
^tteosi^e  destruction  ot  the  cornea  is  going  on.  The  morbid  sensibilU)r 
tb  light  k'e^  pate  with  the  visible  inflammation  Of  the  scterotiea  and 
the  cornea,  both  in  its  M^ancemeiit  and  its  decline.  The  vl^Ws  here 
ihdicatt^d  are  illustrated  hy  a  multitude  of  original  pathological  obser- 
Iralions,  and  the  inferehces  whic  h  Dr.  Vetch  has  drawn  from  them  are 
l&labliiihed  by  Several  very  forcible  arguments. 

Hypoplon,  opacity,  and  ulceration,  and  various  Other  lesions  of.  the 
toi-nta,  to  which  dttierent  names  have  been  given,  procidentia  Of  the 
iris,  aiid  staphyloma,  are  consequences  of  the  disease  just  alluded  t^  : 
bill  a  detailed  account  of  their  mode  of  origin  and  progress  cannot  be 
totnprivex!  in  the  limits  of  this  abstract. 

bf.  Vetch  is  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  expianattons  of  eitheir 
Dr.  Fauue  or  JMr.  Tkavejis,  of  the  curious  circumsftnre  that  mcr- 
«uVy,  although  it  seems  to  act  as  a  ca\ise  in  the  produclloti  of  irfiis. 


M«$be(j^  He  pffiprs  himself  «q  bjrpQftesij  of  thp  r^a(j.Qi|«  of  t^ipse 
^'ipi^iQi^^  fact9#  which  is  fqnupdiod  oo  ^Q  opiaioa  llxisi|  ipQai9)fi)^ti(ii| 
iQi^djatei;^  Jssults  from  tk^  ^^bsQrbent  y^ift^  not  c^rryipg  fprward  tbi? 
blood  with  an  activity  proportionate  to  that  by  which  it  is  brq^gh^  U^ 
tk^m  by  |hp  arter;«)  papilj^rie9.  MeKUty  n^\i^  ih^  VM9R  of  tJic 
^bsQfb^Qt  V^\n9ip  ^nd  thvs  produces  a  dup  f  elation  ip  thpse  fupction^^ 
Ifhicb  49  PQas^equeqtly  followed  hy  the  ^if4ppear^n(V?  pf  the  inQanomAr 
tipii.  in  eod^^^vciQg  tQ^ccop^t  for  tb@  prquji^ctipd  of  the  iMfiaoi. 
nwtipa  by  m^^9^TY^  be  ^Yh  **  '^  prpportioq  a^  the  functions  ar^ 
^jMJted  ^eyoiidthj^ir  patiir^f  standsird,  ^ny  sutfd^n  ch,ep>c  given  Jo  the 
merpiuif^l  influ^npi^  wiU  ^ccfi^s^lIy  interrupt  the  balance  which  it  ha; 
f^t^bU^kd  J9  \ik9»^i^  pf  Jtb^drPHlatip^a,  rjtjts^d  9^  t!^p  s.<^me  lime  h(t* 
ypDicI  the  «atuii^I  standftrd.  Apipj^rdiog  m  the  operation  pf  the  ioterr 
rHptiq^  ^^^  is  gener^  or  ]QC^a}|  ^e  «ffi9^|:  w^U  bp  ^  Mate  of  general 
fever  or  topical  inflamm^tiop/' 

Du  Y&\^\  bpwever»  ip  ^miyttiiig  tl^  Juftn^ej^ce  of  mercury  in  th6 
pirodMc^pn  pf  iritis^  dpes  not  seem  inclined  to  regard  its  operation  ^ 
dlracjt:  be  ^ppe^irs  to  coiisider  it  as  ac4;ing  only  by  «  intermediate  re* 
liltions/'  A3 l^r.  PftiNG  WQMJd  express  it;  ^nd,  viewing  the  subject  a9 
if;  is  itlii^trjited  by  l;he  doctrines  pf  cansatioo  of  this  physiologist^  therp 
ip  Qp(  the  laast  difficulty  in  cpqceiving  how  the  disease  may  be  both 
prpdAJI^d  i^qid  ipured  by  me^ns  of  mercury. 

Mr,  Xr^vers*  bgs  rftwarked  a  diver^tr  In  the  sensible  appei^rance^ 
qf  iritis,  as  it  is  9  prim^ary  ^nd  a  secondary  affection.  He  says,  <<a 
primary  infl^mipiiation  of  the  iris^-^'aS)  for  example,  from  syphilis  or 
IXfm  mercury, — is  d^tinguisbeij  fro|n  the  secondary,  or  that  by  cx- 
tensipn  from  the  cp(ijupcti?.9,  by  the  more  sparing  vascularity  of  th^ 
(:Q9^UiictiTa,  and  coi^sequently  more  distinct  and  conspicuous  appear- 
^pe  of  thA5  vascular  zone.  The  att^^k  is  more  sudden ;  the  pain  in 
the  ce^Qi^  pf  tb^  o.rbi<:  ^Okd  be^d  cpian^cinc^^s  with  the  inflammation, 
f^pd  is  1^10^6  ^vpre;  tlhe  yision  is  more  quickly  and  completely  bedimr 
]9),ed^  Tbp  pffusipif  pf  lymph  is  en  mam^  and  the  disfiguration  of  the 
jwpil  gicqat^r. 

'^  Ip  the  ipfl^mm^tion  of  the  irjs  by  .continuity,  the  conjunctival 
ir.98,CMlarji]ty  \s  mpre  copspicMPUS  apd  diffused,  ^.pd  the  cornea  is  S9 
ffiiAch  clpMd^d  s^s  pariially  to  obscure  the  view  of  the  iris ;  the  albumi. 
ROUS  doppsjt  i^  wanting,  or,  if  any  has  taken  place,  it  is  sm;^ll  in 
^4]aptity,  whUc,  Qocculent,  and  partially  diffpsed  in  the  aqueous  hu. 
mpwr,  pr  is  diPpp^i^pd  at  the  ciUary  margin  of  the  iris,  forming  a 
lymphatic  hypopion ;  the  pupil  is  little,  if  at  all,  mis-shapen.  AU 
tbptugh  the  vision  is  much  bedimn>f  d,  there  is  greater  susceptibility  to 
tb.e  painful  impression  of  light*" 

In  the  worst  ps^es  of  this  disease.  Dr.  Vetch  observes,  besides  the 
Icsipns  already  n^entipppd,  such  a  change  in  the  structure  of  the  scle« 

*  In  Ills  Synopsis  already  noticed  itk  this  Sketch,  and  which,  it  may  be  proper 
tp  state  here,  is  cbietiy  remarkable  for  jthe  complete  picture  it  prenents  of  the 
Knonw  diseases  of  the  e^e  ;  the  p^rapietiUy  and  niinnteuess  of  tjie  descriptiujis  it 
giv^of  Jho^e  diseases;  and  ti>e  very  nice  distinctions  ^f  the  various  torms  of 
Uio^e  affections  manifest  in  tliese  descriptions. 
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rotic  Goat  is  liable  to  happen,  Ihat  it  can  no  longer  preserre  ifd  regularr 
spherical  fomii  but  soffers  a  partial  projection  in  some  part  more  than 
another,  known  by  the  name  of  staphyloma  sclerotica,  HypOpion, 
cataract)  and  amaurosis,  are  other  occasional  consequences  of  sclero- 
tic iritis. 

Lenticular  and  capsular  inflamiaation^  is  considered  by  Dr.  Vetch 
to  be  the  common  origin  of  cataract.  This  inflammation  is  generallj 
of  a  chronic  kind,  but  the  lens  b  also  subject  to  a  more  acute  and 
destructiye  form  of  inflammation,  which,  in  contra-distinction  to  that 
producing  the  more  gradual  loss  of  transparency  terminating  in  the  len- 
ticular and  capsular  cataract,  may  be  ietmeA  lentitis.  Cataract 
exemplifies  the  adhesive  process  of  inflammation ;  this,  the  suppurative. 
When  suppuration  is  established,  ulceration  of  the  cornea  comes  on  in 
process  of  time,  and  the  aqueous  humor  is  evacuated.  Dr.  Vetch 
seems  to  regard  the  diagnostic  remarks  on  cataract  and  amaurosis  pro- 
posed by  Professor  Beer  as  the  mpst  accurate. 

When  treating  on  amaurosisy  Dr.  Vetch  adduces  some  forcible  il. 
lustrationli  of  a  pathological  principle,  apparently  true,  which  he 
seems  particularly  desirous  to  establish,  and  the  knowledge  of'  which 
Is  of  great  importance  in  regard  to  practice.  He  had  already  re- 
marked, on  speaking  of  iritis,  that  inflammation  of  the  nerves  of  the 
senses  properly  is  not  accompanied  with  increased  sensibility,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  other  nerves ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  with  a  diminution 
of  their  proper  sensibility:  henee,  inflammation,  or  increased  Tasco. 
larity  of  the  retina,  instead  of  being  attended  with  increased  power  of 
perception  of  light,  is  productive  of  amaurosis.  It  is  common  to  hear 
this  affection  spoken  of  as  a  state  of  dthihtyy  or  want  of  excitement 
of  the  optic  nerve,  and  not  of  inflammation,  on  the  analogy  that  irri. 
tation  of  nerves  in  general  is  accompanied  with  increased  sensibility  ; 
but.  Dr.  Vetch  remarks,  it  will  be  found  that  the  causes  of  amaurosis 
are  often  those  which  are  productive  of  increased  determination  of 
blood  to  the  head,  and  to  the  eyes  especially ;  and  he,  by  a  series  of 
arguments,  shows  that  amaurotic  blindness  may  be  the  consequence 
of  direct  inflammation  of  the  retina,  or  of  the  vascular  structure 
on  which  it  rests.  Whilst  he  establishes  this  point,  he  takes 
care  also  to  point  out  that  it  may  in  some  cases  arise  from  *'  local 
debility  influenced  by  repletion  of  the  system,  obstructed  circulation," 
and  from  ^'  actual  loss  of  power,  from  the  natural  decay  of  age  or 
protracted  debility."  He  however  considers  that,  excepting  when  it 
occurs  at  a  very  advanced  period  of  life,  it  is  almost  always  a  conse- 
quence of  some  pre-existing  disease. 

Mr.  Travcrs  has  known  it  arise  from  a  wound  of  the  scalp,  caries 
of  the  skull,  abscess  and  caries  of  the  antrum  maxillare,  a  large  ab- 
scess under  the  masseter  and  muscles  of  the  neck,  and  an  abscess  a^ 
the  extremity  of  a  molar  tooth,  whilst  the  crown  of  the  tooth  was 
sound.  Excessive  use  of  the  visual  faculty,  and  various  disorders  of 
the  digestive  organs,  have  been  observed  by  him,  also,  as  sufficiently 
obvious  causes.  Mr.  Travers  hence  draws  an  important  distinctioa 
between  amaurosis  from  functional  disorder  and  that  from  organic 
lesion;  the  sensible  diagnostic  appearances  of  which,  presented  by  the 
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organ  itself,  are  minutely  traced  by  him*  It  is  a  frequent  sequel  of 
epilepsy,  and  other  bervous  disorders^  i^nd  here  Mr..Travers  says,  ^*  it 
is  a  hopeless  form  of  the  malady  i**  with  this  remark,  he  joins  the  fol« 
lowing  curious  observation :  **  I  know  a  fieimily  of  well-formed  children^ 
three  of  whom  have  dark  hair  and  eyes,  the  others  light  hair  and  blue 
eyes.  Towards  puberty,  all  the  dark-haired  children  have  become  epi- 
leptics, ahd  gradually  lost  their  sight:  the  eyes, except  in  the  expansion 
and  immobility  of  the  pupib,  retaining  every  appearance  of  health.*'^ 

Another  work,  comprising  some  original  pathological  reflections,  for 
details  of  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  ensuing  voluu^e  of  the  Me- 
dical and  Physical  Journal,  is  a  thesis  on  phthisis  ^r  tabes  originating 
from  disorder  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  defended  at  the  university  of 
Bonn,  under  the  Presidency  of  Prof.  HARLESS^fand  which  is  evidently 
the  result  of  his  especial  instructions,  as  it  contains  a  development  of 
some  views  which  this  physician  had  previously  giveu  a  glimpse  of  on 
several  occasions. 

An  account  was  lately  read  to  the  ^^  Society  de  M^dicine^'  of  Paris,t 
by  Dr.  Lbgoupil,  of  Valognes,  of  the  expulsion,  by  the  anus,  of  the 
inferior  extremity  of  the  ileum,  the  whole  of  the  coecum,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  colon,  (in  the  whole  a  portion  of  intestine  between 
fourteen  and  fifteen  inches  in  length,)  in  a  boy  four  years  and  a  half 
old,  subsequently  to  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  enteritis.  Theinva- 
ginated  portion  of  intestine  presented  at  the  anus,  at  the  end  of  four 
days  from  the  attack  of  the  disease,  but  was  not  completely  expelled 
until  thirteen  days  afterwards.  The  patient  entirely  recovered  his  for- 
mer health,  suffering  only  a  sense  of  tension  in  the  belly.  The  case 
seems  to  be  sufficiently  well-authenticated,  and  the  portion  of  intestine 
was  submitted  to  the  examination  of  the  Medical  Society,  and  recog. 
nized  as  such  by  some  of  its  most  distinguished  members.  Indeed, 
there  were  already  several  well -authenticated  cases  of  a  similar  kind  on 
record  ;]|  which  those  men  Vho  profess  to  disbelieve  the  account  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  aware  of,  or  they  would,  probably,  have  evinced 
more  modesty  in  the  expression  of  their  scepticism.  The  thing  is 
not  a  miracle;  nor  does  it  require,  in  order  that  it  may  obtain  our 
belief,  as  Voltaire  says  miracles  do,  that  it  should  have  occurred  in  a 
—      ■  ■  ■ .      ,  ■    ■ 

*  Mr.  Travers  has  not  mentioned  wlietber  or  not  I  he  epilepsy  was  obvionsly 
connected  with  bereditai^  predisposition.  As  tlie  account  stands  at  present,  it 
does  not- indicate  that  dark-haired  are  more  disposed  to  epilepsy  tiian  iiglit- 
haired  children :.  because  the  father  or  the  mother  of  the  cliildieu  may  have 
had  epilepsy  and  dark  hair ;  and  the  causes  of  the  latter  properties  may  have  been 
transmitted  with  the  predisposition  to  epilepsy  merely  an  casual  contingeucies. 

t  Phthiseos  VeniricuH  Pmtkitlogia,  Dmeriatio  inaufttralis  medkUf  &c.  ^cc.  paMice 
drfendet  Hugo  Franciscus  Klbuugen. 

X  Reeueii  PeriodiqiH  de  la  SotUU  de  Midieine  de  Paris,  October  1820. 

II  See  Mem,  de  VAcademie  de  Chirtwgie^  torn  iv.  p.  2I3 ;  Duncan's  Medical  Com- 
meniarieSf  vol.  ix.  p.  278 ;  Duncan**  AtmaU  of  Medichw^  vol.  vi. ;  Journal  de  Midi* 
eine,  torn  xxvi.  p.  &1S;  BuUeiin  de  la  FaeuiU  de  Midicine  de  Paris^  No.  9,  IBlg; 
Medico-Chirurguai  TranaactUms^  vol  ii. ;  Balletin  dee  ScUnceSy  par  la  Socitti  Philth. 
matique.  No.  46 ;  and  the  Medico-Chirurgical  TVansaclums,  vol.  i.  for  some  general 
remarks  on  the  case  by  Mr*  "fuoiiAS  Blizaro. 
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fAifaiicpbce;  10  the  pvesapce  of  tbe  Royal  A«9^deni]r.of  ^^;«9iicMi;if 
raiis»  wuid  tbe.&oyal  Sopifitjr  <if  l^oMloni  ejscorted  by  9  regupi^xa  w( 
SWirdf^ 

Ip  «  pnpf^r  ln^ly  fead  to  the  Society  above  iiientuHied|*  I>r4  QpRvmF 
P4  CHR^aiv  gm^.m  recount  of  ai  species  of  fracture  of  the  neck  ^ 
the  fewmr,  Ihat  4q0»  not  appear  to  bare  been  previon^y  noticed  :t  it  i* 
one<  ip  whioh  th^  a^k  of  the  bone  13  driren  into  the  spon^  structure 
of  tbe  great  trocluinter.  He  has  had  one  opportunity  of  ascertaining 
th?  fad,  by  ^yamjnaliaB  of  the  i^arta  after  death*  The  s^^ect  of  ^bis 
4»«c  was  au  old  !woaHin»  and  the  accident  had  happened  fropi  a  fall  on 
lk«  gceat  trQchaatci;.  He  thinks  he  has  seen  another  imtnoce  of  it, 
judging  from  the  ayimtoios*  in  a  ratieat  who  recov^e4  ftpn  the  accir 
dtfU*  A  man,  forty^four  years  01  age*  fell  from  a  boigbt  on  the  outer 
part  of  tbe  Left  thigh*  He  was  aMe  to  get  Mp^  and  walk  fo«  several 
MQ^  9  but  it  was  necessary  to  carry  him  to  the  hp^ital  QQ  a  haodf 
barrow.  There  was  a  considerable  degree  of  tume^tion  about  tb^ 
base  of  the  great  trochanter,  without  any  ,  discolouration  of  tbe 
f  ki^«  which  still  reonina.  Tbe  limb  presented  bat  little  defimnity,  and 
the  fM>int  of  tbe  foot  preserved  its  natural  direction,.  Tbe  patieol 
could  aot  submit  to  any  treatment.  On  measuring  tbe  length  of  the 
Kmb  a  short  time  aAerwarJs,  it  was  found  to  be  a  little  sliortened.  The 
patient  suffered  cofAsiderable  pain  about  the  bip-joiut,,  and  tbe  weight 
i»f  Uie  bed.clotlies  was  di^tressmg  to  hinu  When  be  attempted  to  rais^ 
4be  li«d>,  he  lifted  it  from  tbe  bed,  but  the  pain  produced  obliged 
bun  to  l^t  it  fall  again  instantly*  He  remained  in  the  hospital  for  twp 
luootbs.  At  tlie  end  of  this  time,  the  limb  was  about  half  an  inch 
sbi;Mrt«r  than  the  other ;  a»)d  pressure  on  tbe  foot  produced  paiu  abouf 
ibe  great  trochanter. 

Such  an  accident  as  this  will  readily  explain  bow  it  has  faappeiN?d  thai 
patiente  hav«  had  some  of  the  signs  of  fracture  of  tbe  ne^k  of  th^  f^muiy 
'wjtiiout  such  an  accident  having  been  delected  in  tbe  first  ii^apce  Ivy 
cmiueut  surgeons;  until,  irom  some  slight  nwtion  ^i  tbe  Umb,  (or^,  al 
|ea»t|  souie  movement  of  it  utterly  inadequate  to  produce  fractui:^ 
of  tlie  bone,)  it  has  suddeuly  becom^e  considerably  ^ortenedf  aud  Un^ 
fracture  has  been  manifest. 

JDr,  Ri^as  l^s  also  lately  met  with  a  case  of  the  same  kind,  whicb 
shows  very  satisfactorily  the  nature  of  the  affection.  It  appears,  from 
Us  preparation,  that  there  is  not  properly  a  fracture  of  the  ucck  of  Ibe 
feumr ;  tliis  part  is  rather  thrust  aad  janibed  Into  the  root,  of  the  ^real 
trochanter,  and  the  neck  of  the  femiir  forms,  in  this  case,  a  right  angie  ~ 
with  the  body  of  the  bone,  iosjead  of  the  natural  obtuse  o«e.  It  is  easy 
to  iiuagin^  the  circumstances  which  might  lead  us  to  suspect  the  exisr 
Icace  of  such  an  accident*  After  a  fsH  on  the  outer  part  of  tbe  tbigh» 
some  degree  of  tumefaction  about  tbe  base  of  the  great  trochanter,  pain 
in  tbis  situation,  a  little  shortening  of  the  limb.  Whilst  the  point  of  the 
foot  has  its  natural  durectiop,  and  inability  of  reducing  the  limb  to  its 

*  UecwiU  PhMiqu£y  &c.  No.  S8*. 

4  Uesaui^t  and  &i.ch4T  mcoi,  however,  X9  bavc  bad  wm^  copo^pUon  9f  aadi 
a  case.— See  (EumnWCMfurgkatM  Of  UmuM^  pv  M^hvt,  %Qm  h  p.  ttH- 
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nihihtl  )kittgik  \  Md  this  nmt  dftsn^iMttoii  on  tite  (Miti  Wing  kitidlMl 
in  the  ditlihary  tuHUMf « 

It  has  been  generally  understood,  by  welMnformed  aurgeons,  that  the 
long  bottl»  of  children  wilt  often  htnd,  withotit  breakibg,  even  in  the 
h^lthy  ^ate ;  th«)ugh  but  hft  instancea  have  ocearttfid  in  whidi  theiv 
hate  been  opportanitles  for  examining  the  state  of  the  parts,  »ooit  aftev 
ittch  an  acddent.  Mr.  WlL!ioM^»  allnding  to  this  subjeet,*  says,  ^Iii 
« i^ild,  iti  whom  I  had  set  a  ftacture  of  this  kind  in  the  foreatm/ 
Which  wa^  bent  to  nearly  a  tight  )ittgle  in  its  middle,  I  had  an  oppor-« 
tdttity,  tWeWe  hours  afterwards,  of  examining  the  bone;  (the  child  waS 
thite  years  ^M,  and  httd  fallen  od  the  pavement,  from  a  height  o^ 
^eighteen  it^t,  and  fhKi:ared  its  skull,  iKrhich  pftnluced  its  death.)  TM 
periosteitm  round  the  fracture  uras  torn  in  part,  the  osseous  matter  of 
the  bofies  had  giveh  wiy«  but  their  smimal  substance  had  not 
•epafated.*" 

£very  seierica  hss  um^n^  its  pretended  totarKes  m^  who^ltke  11!^ 
ftred  mongrels  hi  a  pack,  that  join  in  the  cry  with  others,  they  know  not 
Wherefot«,  ahd  gtab  th^  louder  the  more  completely  they  want  thfe 
icetJt^vannt  ^rt  aifeeted  a^l  in  the  pursuit  of  some  object,  which  has 
l>eell  Stsurtfed  by  those  win)  lead  the  cha^e,  whilst  they  are  ignorant  of 
the  meahs  of  tracing  the  proper  course  to  it,  and  know  not  how  to  net 
with  it  when  It  is  alttihied.  It  has  of  late  been  the  fashion^  in  regard  t^ 
Inedicirte,  for  itch  men  to  raise  a  claiitour  of  admiration  for  Palkdh*- 
gicat  Anatomy  ;  and  many  of  them  are  so  rapt  in  their  ardent  devotion 
to  It,  that  they  even  neglect,  in  their  writings,  to  quote  Lord  BAOoit 
}ti  praise  tf  enquiry  after  j^cfs,  and  in  reprobation  of  hypothesis  ai»d 
ttkeory  (which,  with  them,  are  often  synonimous  terms):  and  hence  it 
fe  that  the  medical  Journals,  especially  some  of  tlie  continental  ones, 
tiave  hitely  so  abounded  with  accounts  of  necroscopic  obserVatioim, 
IMerely  repetitions  of  what  had  been  alt«ady  recorded,  and^hich  haif^ 
not  be^o  accompanied  with  any  usefui  inferences  or  indications,  by 
which  their  relations  to  tlie  pbenoml^na  of  disease  during  life  may  be 
explained.  Amongst  these,  often  very  remote,  j9a/j»aMe  consequences 
of  certain  alterations  in  the  vital  properties,  and  of  morbid  actions,  those 
Whkb,  in  the  present  day,  most  engage  the  attention  of  pathologists, 
are  such  as  take  place  in  the  course  of  fevers;  but  modern  researches, 
in  this  instance,  have  furnished  no  other  real  knowledge  than  what  h 
conveyed  in  the  following  expressions  of  Hoffmaw  :  **  Ego  cerfd 
pimd  testari  podium  Jide^  quod  omnes  eos  tx  fthrt  aenti  obiise  noviy  et 
iftflammatione  vpitricaU,  inteatinorumj  vel  meningum  tupei^tenknte^ 
dtcessisse  deprehenderim :  idqve  non  modo  ex  symptomatthus  dijudicavi^ 
Mtd  et  tilssectionibus,  quas  administravi,  et  de  quibns  aiii  Jrdtm  mM 
ftcerunt,  compertum  habuL^  As  this  subject  has  been  already  noticed 
under  the  head  of  ^*  Pathology," — when  the  difterent  views  which  have 
-■  I         ■■■     ■        I   ,  ,.■■,.  ■ ■  .      i.y 

*  In  Van  Lcdnres  en  tkeSirHcturt  and  Pkgniology  of  the  Pwrf  e^p^engike  Sh*- 
leiou,  p.  199. 
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been  taken  ef  the  nelatibn  of  the  appearanoes^. mentioned  in  the  (ore* 
going  paragraph,  to  the  phenomena  of  fevers  during  life,  were  desi^ 
Dated, — it  may  be  passed  over  in  this  place  without  any  further 
remarks. 

Of  the  few  original  necroscppic  observations  lately  n^ade^  of  an  iiu 
teresting  kind,  the  most  important  seem  toi)e  those  of  Dr.  RosTAN, 
respecting  ^*  the  softening  of  the  brain,''  After  haying  removed  the 
skaU-cap»  he  says,  and  divided  the  dura  mater,  there  is  ordinarily  seen 
an  effusion  of  serpm^  of  a  gelatinoua  appearance^  generally  situate  be* 
tween  the  pia  mater  and  arachnoid  membrai|e»  Sometimes  there  is  no 
serum  preiienl^  and  the  membranes  just  named  are  injected  with  red 
blood ;  and  very  rarely  they  are  covered  with  purulent  matter*  The 
morbid  consistence  of  the  brain  varies  from  that  of  the  most  liquid  por- 
ridge to  a  degree  of  firmness  approaching  to  that  of  the  healthy  brain* 
The  colour  of  the  softened  portion  is  yellowish,  greenish,  red,  chesmit, 
or  dull  white,  or  like  that  of  the  lees  of  red  wine,  in  different  instances^ 
or  the  several  hues  may  be  combined*  The  yellowish-green  c^our  is 
ordinarily  found  in  cases  where  the  softening  has  been  consequent  on  an 
old  attack  of  apoplexy  ;  it  is  the  centre  of  the  softened  part  wliiQb  tken 
presents  this  appearance.  The  reddish  hue  is  found  when  the  affection 
ia  primary,  and  is  present^  especially,  at  the  circumference  of  the  oiorbid 
part.  The  softening  is  sometimes  merely  at  the  surface  of  the  brain ; 
at  others  it  penetrates  deeply  into  this  organ.  Wben  it  is  superficial^ 
Ihe  convolutions  are  found  deformed,  and,  as  it  were,,  puffed  up,  in  a 
more  or  less  circumscribed  part  of.  one  or  both  hemispheres.  Every 
part  of  the  brain  has  been  the  seat  of  this  disorganization  :  the  corpora 
striata,  and  the  thalami  nervorum  opticorum,  are  most  frequently  alfect- 
cd :  after  them,  the  central  part  of  the  hemisplieres  f  the  middle  lobes) 
are  most  comniouly  its  seat ;  and  the  cerebellum  and  prolongation  of 
the  cerebrum  are  not  exempt  from  it.  It  has  not  hitherto  been  found 
in  the  spinal  marrow.  In  the  greater  proportion  of  cases,  it  is  coofioed 
to  one  of  the  hemispheres.  It  is  sometimes  accompanied  with  sangui- 
neous effusion,  in  many  cases  immediately  enveloping  it,  in  others  situate 
in  a  remote  part.  The  ventricles  often  contain  an  extraordinary  .quan- 
tity of  serum ;  and  the  cerebral  arteries  are  ordinarily  ossified  when 
this  lesion  exists. 

A  vexatious  exemplification  of  the  conduct  alluded  to  at  the  com. 
nenceiueut  of  this  section  is  produced  iu  some  observations  by  Dr* 
CozB,  (a  physician  attached  to  the  French  embassy  in  Russia,)  re. 
apectiiig  some  tumors  of  tlie  nerves,  in  which  those  parts  have  assumed 
«ither  a  cartilaginous  hardness,  or  a  sort  of  lardaceous  structure.  This 
ia  an  affection  of  which  but  few  instances  are  recorded  ;*  and  yet,  with 
this  want  of  knowledge.  Dr.  Coze  has  contented  himself  with  giving  an 
account  of  the  volume  and  seat  of  the  tumors,  the  length  of  time  they 
had  existed,  and  their  appearances  on  dissection,  without  any  informa- 

*  Dr.  GuZB,  according  to  a  common  custom,  raakino;  his  i;;norance  the  standard 
of  information,  says  there  is  none.  Mr.  Pring*s  Vuw  ^  the  Relaiions  ^f  the 
Nerwm»  System  contains  some  very  interesting  obserfations  and  remarks  ofi  this 
wbjeet.  ,  * 


'  He  has  not  eveo  viMmhdLbtt  oriiot  fxiiiii was  fff^s^oU 

In  one  of  the  cMesrelalftd  by4his  ivveker^cibeUiunor  ei^isted^.m  ilie 
'^^•ob-orbitarynervepaEiclMmis  reQiQyed«b3!iaa.o{Mratiop^  withiH^faxonraUe 
resalt.  In  another,  the  trifacial  ^wasiibnndidegQiieratAdjithroagboat 
**  into  a  carcinomaiaus  substance*^*  **  The  sub-orbitary  portion  was 
'  df  the  ttae-  6f  the  ^let'fingcr^rwitbin  ibe  oaftaLof  i  rthet9QiP^<P9ttie^,and 
«tt«was'SiHII4aiigeron(^ts<«ea€ape^fiioinMthG*  bvmJ^  yUk^ffntmntwu^^Ma 
"^iidillt-'mau.  eTh0thiikbwasa[aaSB£ti0n/io£'tiie4}Qfli«ri0r  xM^tomn^z 
^'^i  t'prestttl«d»n9dMitiea/ very '  like  caidlMitafles^  i^sUe^nt  fih»%  di^nces 
*ffonr«ach*dtberyaHd  etteddiDgwry fatittkN^lbe iierv^.-  :Tbe disoMed 
'>fNirt'w^  9cniofdd'byi«i»'Opefati<»n/<by»Mr«ik4>u^Beny^Miiih  a  faiour* 
-ldile<reittiti  ^i«pitieiibii5ftMreriiig  tbe  ardiiiary  {Hiwer$»m|th«4l«ib« 

*^A>iiieiim^,*addnB8scd  taBr/tftMitaPyhby^Drj  FAiSQA&»*<phy«iQi«ii4d 
'lh<j  Hme^Diett  «t>B«i^C«iiito<Bober1;>Jcoattttii^  »90ae 

*te«ge»;5f'  a«tiiaaj4vrtth^^baerv9tf(»fisrmade«0midhBeotiibnxwhkb.^M  to 
^^viMirtlieaiMrtfdmlioflMde afshort litne  iince^tri'iliiitutirtfaiwajisiilwa^s 
^•tlie  coBseqaence  of  oi^iiie^)e9ion>fl>^.^soaift  ef'*lbe'lbMiicic,«TgaiiS|  bas 
-hd  the  ialtet'lO'Slate^iiiOFe'dltatlytlfaeaVMnle  Jo'^hk  the 

"^Mmi  drgaDie'kienoft«iiitfae  «caaai«n,aUiidedf  to;^ibe»Ainploi^^d  itrin  tbe 
*aK>8t  exieiiive  aeeeptationy^  as^.oojnij^ki^'  ^.i^«cry»  miUe«  altorati^n 
•«fMch>is'«ft>t4k)lfl»tf9>mMnof»Mit''  t^da  siickatiaccepttttbD^th^Viarebtit 
^4eiw-'  who  *  mi\h  'doubt *(lie>oi»mclaestJofvbi» proposition,  4wd aiot « many 
'iwlio  will  conMkr  tbathe  has^herei  any  .fmteiisioast.ia'raginalitywM 
r  views* 

Refefenees^were  made  in  '^former.'^Profllitaftotlhe^caiestJvWclbbare 

<'lieea  recorded  6f  fnpttire  6f  the 'hearty ^wbtfii  'the'tQcsasJiiiaiiesn^^appa* 

rentiy,  ki  a  fae«lthy»sttitei  andwhea  there  «s»led  <ne»obnouS'ob$tciMftWii 

tothe  cireulal^iiin  of>4be'  blood-t    Two^«asesv>l>f ;i1hs i^adliave  feoaatly 

'beeawilnMs^d'by  Drv^t;  ViNCBirT|-.(siii^on  4o  thetMasiae»Depact. 

1  viient^t  OfOst,)  in>bmh/of  which' ^he-palieiits/'Wtho  wer eiold|  but^robast, 

'iiiarine8,'<feil  4tmn  and?  dkdsuddcikly^  witbautiiaving»i)een kiMwalo 

fc'liave  saffered  ^ibv  a^sbort  time  p0ei»iou6iy»)  any>i|Kit»l  Jot  ;pb]^siiiaidis- 

^ofder.    In  boch'tbese  /iaslaoces  lh6>b(Nirt.it«ptttred  in^  a  suMoeipliat 

transversely  vertiealr  direction,  *^ami*<Uielefik<vantricle/  a^ little. beneath 

the  aorta/ towawh:  the* ri^t>sid&.ofi4be.bcai^t  /  Dr^  Viucent  considers, 

With  *appafient  propriety^  ffom  the  course/ of  4lie  fibreaofjlhe  heart>that 

* 4beri^tttr<!<4>egan  ftomfibeanner  sarfttce:ofi|be|iaite]tes & ia  som0<otJier 

•  itistaoees  it  seems  lo  have  eommcaced.on.ibe  mteraal  Sttrfaoe;{|    There 

€0ol4itot  b$  disGOirered^  in«either  aase^.be  saysy  atiyer/wioniosJbsa^iof 

''Substance,'  any  piillaoeon»  idisorganisatioR y  any  deinUtM lof  ih&  ^by 

•^Mrea,  nor  the  sinaUest  chancer  ^ofstviicluKe.oVi  supparaticMit  )of t,those 

'  •  Now^eauJimriialdeMidScineitoni^iil 
'   f '8ee  tM  Hislorical  Sketch  publislteii  ia^nljr tiai9. 

1  t  GHiVUsSiER  fvpadi  ip  soma  of  bU  f^pfirjitMtPts  09  aQ\pi9,1S(,|Jiattlie.  heart  dF- 
.vktedAnd  bur«t  uiddeiiiy,  on  the circiiliiUun  la  thc^oita  being  completely  sV)pped. 
I '  iThU  Kcems  to  have  been  clearty  evijj^nt  in  the  case  related  by  Dr.  Fis'CliBli, 
and  i;iserted  in  tbe  forty-first  volume  of  the-  Medical  flad  Phyikal  JottmaU 


Ixxiv.  Historjf  qf  the  Progress  of  Medicine. 

fibres.*'  The  aortic  valves  were  in  the  heailby  state,  as  were  the  liifl|ts, 
and  all  the  other  parts  of  the  body.  Dr.  St*  Vincent,  however,  remarks 
that  the  heart,  in  both  cases,  was  **  soft,  flaccid,  pale,  and  easily  torn, 
tff  U  ismaU  suhfecU  of  the  some  age^**  though  it  was  neither  thinner 
nor  more  distended  than  ordinarily. 

Sone  observations  were  made  in  the  Proemitm  to  the  fbny-third 
volume,  on  inflammation  of  the  inner  tunic  of  thearterieS)  from  internal 

:  canses ;  and  it  was  there  hinted,  tiiat  this  afiection  was  sometimes  re- 
lated, as  an  effect,  with  rheumatism  in  various  parts,  especially  when 

.  the  heart  has  become  dueased  subsequently  to  an  attack  of  rheumf- 

•  tism.  The  history  of  a  case  was  lately  communicated  to  the  '*  Society 
de  Medicine-pratique,"  at  Paris,  by  Dr.  Iarob,  that  somewhat  ft- 
Tours  this  notion.  A  man,  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  previously  in 
good  health,  was  affected  with  acute  rhei^natism  in  the  lower  eztiemi- 
tles,  which  disappeared  after  the  application  of  leeches  and  emollient 
cataplasms.  A  few  months  afterwards,  he  began  to  experience  pain 
in  the  epigastric  region,  and  between  the  shoulders,  with  a  frequent  aqd 
dry  cough,  which  were  soon  succeeded  by  palpitation  of  the  heart.  These 
symptoms  were  somewhat  alleviated  by  the  remedies  employed  ;  bat 
returned,  with  increased  violence^  after  various  intervals ;  and  at  the 
end  of  two  years  the  patient  died,  after  suffering  the  most  severe  de« 

.  rangements  of  the  circulation.    The  mterestiug  circumstances  discovered 
on  dissection,  in  the  view  in  which  the  case  is  here  regarded,  were  the 
following :-^The  heart  was  larger  than  ordinary,  the  whole  of  its  cavities 
were  dilated,  the  membrane  lining  them  was  of  a  brownish  colour, 
covered  with  brownish  mucus,  and  spotted  with  deep  red  patches.  The 
inner  membrane,  on  further  exaniinatioo,  was  found  to  be  destroyed 
where  these  patches  were  present,  and  in  all  the  rest  of  its  extent  it  was 
much  thickened,  and  adhered  so  strongly  to  the  muscular  structure, 
that  it  was  not  possible  to  detach  it.    The  ascending  aorta,  the  carotids, 
and  the  branches  they  supply  to  the  face  and  the  brain,  the  subclaviau 
arteries,  the  brachial  and  its  divisions,  as  far  as  the  lateral  arteries  of 
the  fingers,  all  presented  a  thickening  of  their  internal  membrane, 
which  was  also  hard,  of  a  deep  red  colour^  and  covered  with  a  whitish 
purulent  matter ;  between  the  internal  and  the  fibrous  membranes  there 
was  a  layer  of  very  consistent  serous  fluid,  of  a  citron  colour.    The  pul- 
monary arteries  and  veins  presented  similar  alterations  of  structune* 
The  abdominal  aorta,  and  the  divisions  it  sends  to  the  viscera,  were  also 
equally  inflamed,  and  the  thickening,  with  redness  of  their  internal  metn- 
brane,  >vas  very  strongly  manifest,  as  far  as  the  hypogastric  and  crural 
arteries :  the  inflammatory  appearances  then  diminished,  ^s  the  arteries 
proceeded  along  the  lower  extremities.    The  trunks  of  the  two  venas 
cavse,  from  the  subclavian  superiorly,  and  inferiorly  from  below  the 
diaphragm,  participated  also,  to  a  very  high  degree,  in  the  inflamma- 
tion :  their  internal  membrane  and  its  valves  were  red,  thickened,  .and 
were  torn  by  the  slightest  distensive  force.     The  mucous  meiubrane  of 
the  oesophagus,  stomach,  and  small  intestines,  showed  signs  of  iiiflaiu- 
mation,  as  well  as  the  omentum.     •'  Tlie  liver  was  very  voluminous ;  the 
tpleen^.ou  the  contrary,  very  small."  -        ^ 


Pathologicai  Anatomy.  IxXv. 

^e  rarity,  wld,  parhaps,  the  singalarity,  of  the  else  of  petfect-tif- 
va^on  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone,  after  fracture,  whkb  was  observed 
by  Mr.  LiSTON,*  is  rendered  still  more  striking  by  the  ren^arks  of 
Mr.  Wilson  on  this  subject  :t  his  opportunities  for  obsfjsrvatioii  must, 
have  been  very  extensive,  during  the,  perhaps,  nearly  forty  y^rs  thfit 
he- has  cultivated  anatomy  at  a  public  school;  and  yet  he  says,  *^In  all' 
the  cases  which  have  come  under  my  observation,  in  examining  the 
dead  bodies  of  those  to  whom  this  fracture  had  happenedy  tlhere.,  have  . 
been  no  appearances  of  bony  union  within  the  capsular  ligament ;  the 
union  has  been  formed  by  a  ligamentous  substance;  and,  ip  almost^ 
every  instance,  the  neck  of  the  bone  has  been  either  entirely,  or  in  a.: 
v^  gi^at  degree,  absorbed.    Bands  of  a  ligamentous  nature  have  been 
found,  passing  from  the  head  of  the  bone  which  remains  in  the  socket^  . 
to  the  edge  of  the  acetabulum,  and  to  various  parts  of  the  internal  sur- 
face of  the  capsular  and  synovial  ligament:  the  membranes  have;  been^ 
very  much  thickened,  and  much  adventitious  adhesive  8ubstai^»  now  . 
become  vascular,  has  been  found  filling  up  a  large  proportion  of  the 
divity  of  the  joint.    A  fluid  has-been  found  occupying  the  reinaining  . 
part,  in  which  fiakes  of  coagulable  lymph,  having  become  solid^  were  . 
floating,  sometimes  loose,  and  sometimes  adhering  to  parts  of  the  inside  . 
of  the  ligament.    The  canceili  of  the  broken  surfaces  have  been  .occa-  . 
sionaliy  found  filled  up  with  a  deposition  of  bony  matter^  and  covered  . 
with  crusts  of  a  substance  apparently  between  the  nature  of  csirtilage  , 
and  ligament,  from  whscb  processes  extend,  connecting  the  bones  to  . 
each  other,  and  |o  the  surrounding  ligameuts;  and  adhesive  pssific 
inflammation  is  often  found  to  have  taken  place  on  the  outside  of  the  , 
capsular  ligament  of  the  joint.     In  quadrupeds,  where  the  bone  has  been 
broken  intentionally,  the  union  has  been  found   of  a  ligamentous 
nature.'^! 

-Although  devoid  of  inferences  usefully  applicable  to  pathology,  it 
may  be  proper  to  adduce  the  following  observations,  from  the  source 
last  quoted :  **  I  have  seen  (says  Mr.  Wilson,)  two  varieties  in  the 
number  of  vertebrae:  one  was  in  a  lascar,  who  had  twenty-five;  the 
additional  vertebra  was  in  the  back ;  there  weri$  on  each  side^  thirteen 
ribs.  The  other  was  in  an  European  woman,  who  had  only  twenty- 
three  vertebras :  she  had  eleven  ribs  on  each  side.  As  these  varieties  ; 
were  met  with  in  recent  bodies,  brought  for  dissection,  there  could'  be 
no  deception  ttsed."«^MoaoA6Nl  (in  one  of  his  chapters  on  the 
Diseases  of  the  liead,)  mentions  having  witnessed  thirteen  ribs  on  each 
side,  corresponding  to  as  many  dorsal,  vertebne^  in  a  womao^  where 
there  were  five  lumbar  vertebra.    . 

Similar  in  its  general  character  to  the  foregoing  account,  but  yet 
somewhat  more  interesting  to  the  physiologist,  is  that,  of  a  general  trans- 
position of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera;  so  that  the  paints  whi^h 
ordinarily  occupy  the  right  side  were  situate  in  the  left,  and  vt^  versa; 

*  Noticed  in  the  last  Proevtrum,  p.  Ixxi. 
t  Lectures f  Ac.  delivered  before  the  Royal  College  of  Svrgeons* 
%  These  observations  accord,  very  exactly,  with  those  of  Dr,  tkiixBs,  in  hi* 
iMiper  on  this  subject,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  DukUM  Hospital  Reports^ 

U 


liaMi  HisUnyef  tk^R^kfgtti^o^  Medicine. 

and'WliMtai^bMKlrrfMedty  Efn^MftogilAW  TUi 

is  iWtm^  ^th^MsfeaoA^  ofmttih.arttiAiil|Mtiiiii  ooinqoii.    Th»^ 
subject  of  it  liad  ciij<i7«4a4oliid>l^4li<»sb>Mttt«^ 
onNttkb^^liKtfMg  ^i^nmb^m»  reiittl-kfdte  diitaift|»  aiMl  hiun^  of  «^ 
Yety*  inftMllg^Xkti  ditHitUr*  ""miiai  beff  aivtti^  ^^mit.  irfieii  sIk  .  bBca— 
aflh«t«d  with  wfi»t  seeniHii  ta  bBV«r>bcebicliroDto  brondbiti^xVihiek*  coBti-* 
nitf^ftirimilMmtbS|*wlk«ffy  aftciveKpoiiin  to>  inckoitiitt  vM^thM^y  shtt- 
hxA'M  «tlli«k  of  citMipitaifd  died  o«4b«Mfcoiidlda3f^^^ 
lai^  eklMfl)^  of  th^  sfiiMMbi  WftMituatp  on^te  rigte>aliU>;»aM  |Q)(»io. 
oii^tfacl'l«ftl^  Tb«  d(M¥dllitkttft>^  tfae^diMflJmvli  iPBi^^ 
in*ari' irfvfcrsife^diHectiimitb' that  whtth4fat3»ordSiiiiitl9fyb«fe  oiii Iberightk* 
TM  eb«ifQiii  iiHi#  on  HM  l«ft(Me^  tiieaMttidiitg»ardi  of  the  ooIob'sIm^ 
on  tUP]«ft^»tlrhibit  its'  dbMMdlngi  archr  add  sigmoid  flmuerwaiiacoattlML 
right;    Th^li^p  alid  gaU^bladihMti^tt^dd.tiieilaftitidi^iiilttbesalM  s»-* 
lBaV(Hlit«Mioti'WilltitlHit  fMfch  tiMgirtfMriiiarilytbaviroiBitfae  figbtt;  labilit 
th«^^ciili^bikd^d8}milat»pbiili«Hi.<iiPtheif{|hti    llheduplieatei«i»of  tli» 
p^Ktbriaiift  \^l»ii!  MittpMedt  ioi  a^  iiilWiM  ailahigoiia:  iyith>  thab  efi  li&a. 


TiMM'  MPwhfch  tlU^'^if^M  dittilbiiltodl    TlhiJ  Ihdgs  Opnesentiog,  sagnai 


of UriAbahiti^  and* <$r VH^^s^aiWlwyngifls^ifititt ataotiAiop^ 
wMm W^d loHe8'#aiMottitlM^Hghcv mA thaa^widn thmaaafae left.  Th^ 
ap«^ltf  Hh^  HeM  {MMMdiUftd  i4lta«diwtttaiiir  donnwattlb;  frona  foiwandas 
aikP  t^'tH^'  t^hli  sidef  ir»  baaa;  baiAMMiMriB  aadf  to«  the  left.  The  anh^ 
of  fK^WMa,  As  Wttll^as  i4te  gett(Ml*cauni9of  thetiaMiiiM  aoAabdommd* 
pMi#lW  tH  this'  ^e^tr^  aisiMMdi  a  diMNUhMiiiaiBaiw  laiUilit  wUsklli^ 
btffe  id  ^muk^  M^ttUi'  Vbai  <Mifiaflf>aDd  spiiali  €anal«  fatsa  mIi 
ojieabd^ 


An  Mamie  df  dopllMMlan'oC  seaaild  asaselas^  ii»<  tbr  aams  aulyaalw 
has  lately  been  obseryed,  in  a  very  athletic  young  man,  by  Ilr.TiB»« 
lik}Ki»/fpfM%iiQT  ^  MHUfiay  ail  Hk  IMnsasity  of  Haideiberg..  A^ 
n^WAf  the'  ^rM  ^ot^ral  mvmi^,  a»  cadk^  side*,  tbere  araa  a  secoad>:ar|ma- 
UM  froth  tte  forttifeif  Ijr  «  niiek  lajmr  of  cailulai  jiubstaBce.  Tkm 
9il6tkA  mascle  affose  Ifroai  tbtf  extonmi  suniioe  oi  Ibe  cartflage,  and  sbk 
tflH^  extretnJIy  6f  tlMr  aaa^dv  thirds  Ibtirlb^  and.  fifthy  nba;i  ils  Amm  . 
tol&th^ssMM  dIhreeticMr  a&tlKMfatff  the  B^ffmUn  nmade;  fuaaKdasingtet 
belif  ^  and  were  Inserted  at  the  ibiaanal.  surfiice  of  the  tcadon  of  tfa^ 
gteatpcfdortili  d  Uttle  beibf«^  osiKiki^  taniMtiation  ia  the  giaat  t«- 
b«rete  of f^  hutteini.  Th«  second  ains^la  had  no  okivkufaur  poiliDiib 
Thei%  #a#  «rse^  a  i^coiid  {MMimiha  hmknT)  wlach  arose,  by  two  heail^ 
titm  tike  beemdf  and  ihiMi  tiks  «ni  «taa  iaacrted^  like  the  oidmry  < 
in  the  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula*  Th*  gbtaeus  ouixiniasy  on  i 
8idif,iHitfaliidB6«bltf« 

>      ■     ■  -.  •  .. 

YMaUB  casen  aitf  recorded  of  the  IWmation  of  calculi  /roas  the 
IflKhtymal  fluids  but  ane,  whiefa  has  lately  betn  published  byPrafci 


*  Journal  Uimena  de$  Seieneet  Med,  Oetober  18S0, 
t  Deutmhis  Archhtf^t  ik  Phfi9M99iiflStO. 
c  ^  By  Haixbb,  Moacaoai,  tfuipaY,  SoHiiVG|MW,.aad  SAvairoAT. 


WjifiTfffllb  otvBoiW)*  ia^.pajrticalarlyriEmifirl^liUe^ fr^ 
wifth/^ich  t^MEv coqpr^t^oi^} w«ir^  {^fo^i^e^j^    The.  pMieijit. was  a.young 
wm»an^«  p4li«rni9f^  Iq^  apparent  healtli^    Th^  forp^ati^n,  betw(^eh  th.^,' 
«7«hlid9;Gnii^ot)^i®J^/p^»  <>^^^°^^4,,wftj^f(^Afl^  aa4  wa9' 

foU^iredib^fWe^nfeqDimUpn  oC  thej^wes^  QQmiqg;  qn,wi^h. shiver  jogs 
feU^WAdi  bji/8^Pfiri^M  k^U^  ThQ  c^culi  cpptfi^Hed  Jo  fprip  for  tei| 
weeks,  in  a  first  attack  of  the  cdmplaintV  a^^i^pr^seirprat.^aysr  ia  a  se« 
GOiid|.i|]|u:lhQ$Wfy!pd Af<eir,a|i  iiit^yal  ,af  soqip j^^W  The  conpretibus 
were.  foi»%cli  o|;.  4«rbooate  of,  imi^.  {^\c^^  i^QoMitot^r  the  greater 
pi^poi^ooi  <tfi  tiHW»)  r  4  8«ia1|.  p^ppprtipa  ot^  phpspha^^ ,  of  ^  lipif^  apd , 
albnneot 


In  order  to  avoid  an  nndae  eztenpion  of  the  limits  of  this  sketchy  it 
Is  naeessary  to  confine  oar  obserrationfr  respecting  Semiology  to  no- 
tices of  asfmiM  4i«fQrM|pp9  <Hi.t)i^«8ytil)]f^t,^^4rlieave,  readers  to  dra^ 
thflia  owLintoi^Q^  pf  thfs JMPd.CrpiQ,  t^'q,facts  which  ^rpst^t^  in  tl^e 
8eirfiQjni;P|>»BhjisipJpgy»j|iMliJp^t)iftlftgx.,  Thfj  op|)r  l^tq  prodji^tipp  of 
theAQirt  AbavMft9i«pM«^».pri^9P(Jng.qon9H>r2^(ippf[  of  ap.orjgioal  cha. 
rant^^  «plate9  to^  a  imit^ >wjiiph.iP4};  at;  4^t  appear  t^iTJal,  but  which, 
wyiib(ifpaodofi|pmP{»a|PPritf|ficeinprac^cQ»+  . 

Kifenpt^ap'Unfri^qqAiiA  pci^urcence  for  a.  medical  m^n  to  be  consult. 
eAt  DSftpj»ctipg  nn  in/imt).  %,  iew.^t^y^  pld,  which  is  iiuspe^tcd  by  its 
nqR9e;tp:be.topgueh^^  P(9Qauseit:i8  nnajble  to  snck;^  thougl^  it  uses 
▼iplent  c^ffprtSf  apd»  ae  tl^p  womep,  sajr^,  *'  faJIs  into  a  passion  because 
itcaoRpt  do  it;;'  whAn,  nppp  enqulrj^  it  will  be  found  that  it  had 
sacked  fery  well  (or  ^^ew  d^7a  after  its  birth)  and  where  no  mal- 
focmation  about  the  mouth,  e:(ists«  The  patient  takes  the  nipple  into 
its  month ;  but  has  hardJjr  madp  tjiree  or  JToiir  suctions,  when  his  respi- 
ration appears  to  be; obstructed ;  his  face  beoPmes  of  a  violet  colour ; 
he  pcecipitalelj  abandons  th^  breast,  utters,  some  cries,  or  is  seized 
with  a  severe  fit  of  couglifingy  from  which  he  falls  into  a  state  of  stupor. 
These^ajpcid^ntsdisappeai;  in  ashort  tlme»  bat  are  reproduce^  whenever 
the  child  attetinpl^  to.  SJ^k^  If  the  patient  be  attentively  examined^ 
some  degree  of  t^jqaef^tipn  about,  the  nostrils  and  theeje-lids,  with  a 
shining  appef^re,^^.  pf  the  skin  of  the  former  parts,  will  be  observed ; 
the  mpnth  wiU  be  found  X^P^  cop&tantly'a  little  open,  and  the  lips  and 
tongue  will  be  f^nd  iry^  'i'b^^p  wilj,,  probablj,  be  al&o  some  degree 
of  nas^l  aniAing  or  wheezing  eyldept.  These  phenomena  indicate  the 
nature  of  ^^  ^mplaint,  which  itself  satisCactoril/  accounts  for  (he 
accidents  whi^  ensue  from  the  attenipt  to  suck.  The  patien)  hi^^- 
car^mt  or  infl^mniAUpn  and  thlck^ing  pf  the  n^ucous  membrane  of  the 
nasal  cavities*  which  s^  far  obstructs  the  p^sage  through  these,  that 
the  child  eaunbt.  bre^ith  ^ith.  its  ipouth  clp^;  and,  consequently,  is  in 

*  Jmnnud  der  Chirureie  und Af^enheiOaMdeyhenLUBgef^ehen  von  C.  Graef,  orden- 
tMchen  offeatt.  Prof,  der  Medizin  ond  Chirurgie  za  Beriin,  n.  w.  t.  nod  Ph.  V* 
Walthbb,  ordenti.  offeatl*  Frof*  d«r  Medmn  and  Chirurgie  zq  Qono,  a.  w*  s* 
t  Band,  l  Ee€k« 

t  QUervaiuma  sur  k  Cpryzn  ici  Sxilqfu  h  la  Mum^;  par  P.Rayeb,  d.m.p. 
8vo. par»  11^20.  *         '  -.»  - 
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d»ng€r  of  suffocation  when  it  performs  the  actions  necessary  £9rsMt-*" 
ing.  After  these  symptoms,  haTC  continued  for  a  few  daj9,  generallj 
three  or  four,  a  considerable  discharge  of  mncns  from  the  Baslrtta 
takes  place^  which  will  subside  in  a  few  days,  if  the  patient  be  kept  in 
a  warm  room  and  preserved  from  exposure  to  currents  of  cool  atr: 
provided  it  is,  during  this  time,  properly  suppFied  with  mitrimeiit  ad. 
■linistered  by  means  of  a  spoon. 

Obvious  as  the  foregoing  explanation  may  appear  to  some  persons^ 
it  has^  nevertheless^  been  novel  to  many  practitiatoers  neither  deficieot 
in  ordinary  in teMigence  nor  inexperienced  in  the  observation  of  the 
diseases  of  infants :  and  it  is  very  probable  that  many  children  wte 
llave  died,  on  being  thus  affected,  might  have  been  preserved  had  the 
nature  of  their  disorder  been  understood. 


The  writer  of  this  sTtetch  has  so  much  aversion  for  Nosology, — 
in  the  sense  in  which  this  term  has  generally  been  employed,— ->tbat  it 
is  probable  he  would  not  do  justice  to  such  dissertations  of  this  kind  as^ 
have  lately  been  produced,  were  he  io  enter  into  any  particnlafr  gob.- 
sideratioDS  on  them*  He  is  willing  io  allow  that  there  was  a  period  ia 
the  progress  of  medicine  when  nosofogy  proved  beneficial,  by  iea<Mng 
pathologists  to  trace  |he  mutual  relations  and  distinguish  the-phen^meoa 
of  diseases  with  more  care  and  accuracy  than  they  wonld  have  doti& 
without  the  views  it  exposes:  but,  all  the  good  that  can  be  derivef}  - 
from  it  seems  to  have  been  attained ;  and  by  perpetuating  its  inffuence^ 
we  are  only  presccfing  th<)K*rrors  which  have  resulted  from  it.  There 
Is  not  one  of  the  systems  which  have  been  promo%ated  that,  if  em. 
pfoyed  as  a  guide  in  practice,  must  not  lead  to  serioas  evils,  v#ithoii>t 
bciui^  productive  of  any  important  advantages; — by  inducing  the  prac^ 
Iritioiier  to  treat  the  sjjmptoms  of  disease  merely,  in  almost  every  tn^ 
stance;  and,  in  a  word,  by  tending  to  establish  a  purely  empirical 
mode  of  proceeding  which  differs  from  that  of  the  common  mounte- 
bank, only  in  being  directed  by  somewhat  nicer  distinctions,  and  more 
particular  analogies,  than  those  on  which  his  pretensions  are  fonnded» 
It  is^  besides,  impossible  to  refer  a  great  proportion  of  the  diseases  of 
eommon  occurrence  io  any  of  the  distinctions  assumed  by  the  iif>so- 
logists^  As  examplcs^;  a  child  has,  amongst  other  less  important  syDip-> 
toms,  ayeMow  furred  tongue,  its  <bowe^s  are  disordered  in  their  actions  ; 
Its  feces  are  dark. coloured  and  otherwise  unhealthy  ;^tt  has  head.«aeiie>  - 
a  contracted  pupil,  intolerance  of  iight,  and  fever.  This  derangement  ' 
will,  probably,  produce,  at  length,  hydrencephalns,  amongst  other 
affections ;  but  what  name ^  of  all  those  in  the  nomenclature  of  nosolo- 
gists,  can  be  applied  to  it  in  its  present  state  ?  Another  has  scrofulous 
tumours,  enlarged  and  otherwise  diseased  mesenteric  glands,  a  swelled 
ajid  hard  beliy,  general  emaciation,  its  fluids  are  in  a  morbid  state,,  aad 
it  has  a  remittent  fever :  here  are  six  distinct  diseases  of  the  nosologistSji , 
five  of  which  are  merely  ordinary  consequences  of  the  first  of  theai^ 
on  which  they  essentially  depend,  and  cannot  be  removed  unless  this 
be  first  obviated  :  though  the  nosplogists  have  their  proper  mode  of 
cure  for  each  of  them ;  and  it  is  not  very  rare  for  practitioaers^  who  " 
X 
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.mre guided  by  ihdr  systems^  to  treat,  especially,  some  one  of  those con- 

.  sequences  on  grounds  not  Tery  different  from  that  presented  by  tho 

hazard  of  the  die*     Other,  and  more  eTil,  consequences  hare  been 

pointed  out  by  several  modern  writers,  and  a  disposition  to  regard 

idfseasef  in  the  manner  In  which  Pinel  has  done  in  his  Nosographf 

'  seems  to  be  getting  Tery  preTalent;  though  the  views  here  alluded  to 

are  shown  to  be  far  too  superficial,  if  medicine  is  to  be  really  raised  to 

the  rank  of  a  science^  by  the  disquisitions  on  this  subject  in  the 

*^  General  Indications  which  relate  to  the  Laws  of  the  Organic  Life'?* 

The  only  nosologicsd  dissertations  published  in  the  period  embraced 

by  this  history,  are  those  of  Dr.  Granville,  respecting  the  diseases  «l 

€bildreo,t  and  Dr.  Merriman,}  relating  to  the  varieties  of  parturitiott, 

which,  for  the  reason  about  stated,  are  here  merely  referred  to  in. a 

general  mamier. 


The  most  important  considerations  relative  to  Htgiene  which  hav« 
been  lately  promulgated,  are  those  comprised  in  the  lleport  of  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  relative  tp  the  doctrine  of  the 
contagion  of  the  plague, g  the  MemOir  of  Mr.  Webb,§  and  the  work 
of  Sir  Arthur  Brooke  Faulkner  on  this  subject  ;fr  Dr»  Clarke^s 
Treatise  on  the  in6uenoe  of  Climate  on  Consumption ;  in  the  work  of 
Dr.  Hartt  on  the  Fever  lately  epidemical  in  Ireland;**  the  several 
treatises  on  the  yellow  fever,  noticed  in  the  section  on  pathology,^ 

_ , : ^ 

*  Dr.  KfCHOiii.,  it  may  be  right  to  state  here,  has  additced  some  Tery  forcible 
^bjcctiouable  remarks  on  nosological  classifications  in  his  Elements  of  Pathology, 

f  Londm  Medical  and  Ph/sUal  JoumaL    Dec.  18t0. 

f  A'Sympeii  nfthetsarimtakindB  9fdiffiadt  PatwUion,  ifc,  8vo.  pp.  S23.  CaAlow, 
liOndon,  1820. 

^  See  the  CoUeetanea  in  4he  last  and  cnsning  volumes  of  the  London  Medical  ami 
-Physical  Journat, 

$  Medical  Tranaaoiion»f  published  by  the  College  of  Phyiiciana  ofLandon,  vol.  vi. 

^  A  particular  account  of  this  work  will  be  given  iu  an  early  number  of  the 
Loodon  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  as  well  as  of  that  of  Dr.  Clarkie. 

*♦  An  Historical  Sketch  qflhe  Causes,  Progress,  Extent,  and  Mortality,  of  the  Coit- 
tagins  Fever  epidemic  in  Ireland,  during  the  years  1817, 1818,  and  1819, 4>c.'  -Svo* 
pp.  5l!f.  Hodges  and  M^Artlinr,  Dublin;  and  Callow,  Loudon,  1820.  ^^^ London 
Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  for  Nov.  1820. 

ft  That  part  of  this  Proiemium  which  comprises  tlie  discussion  on  the  yellow 
€ev€r  bad  passed  the  press  before  the  writ^^r  had  an  opportunity  of  6cein<z  the  work 
of  Dr.  Pariskt  on  this  subject,  which  was  not  pubhshed  in  Paris  imtil  the  mooth 
of  December^* 

Dr.  Pariset  left  France  at  the  beginning  of  November  1819,  for  tlie  purpose 
of  making  obser  rations  on  the  yellow  fever  of  Aipain,  where  itbrnl  been  prevalent 
in  the  year  just  mentioned.  He  was  sent  by  the  Duke.  Dbcazes.  Though  ho 
4id  not  arrive  tliere  until  the  disease  had  disappeared,  excepting  in  a  few  catycs^ 
ivhich  Dr.  Pariset  saw  in  the  Military  Hospital  at  Cadiz,  he  has,  uev«rtbele«i, 
chosen  fo  write  a  large  book  on  the  subject,  from  the  information  he  obtained 
itom  tiie  Spanish  physicians  and  from  literary  records.  Although  opinions  founded 
o»«ucb  a  basis  may  not  be  considered  worthy  of  much  attention,  especially  wluea 
Hiey  are  in  opposition  to  those  of  nearly  the  whole  of  such  well-informed  patho- 

•  OhMervntiom  sur  le  Fievrejaune  faitei  a  Cadix  en  1819.    Par  M.  M.  Pariset  et  Mazet.  (Doctcin* 
-  ea  MedeCine.de  la  Facutte  de  Paris »)  etredigees  par  M.  f  ariicu  4(o.  pp.  144*   P^h^  I8w. 
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and  ill  tlie  Memoir  (rfefld  i6lffid1![etfico.ChiMrgioid  iSocieCJ  ol  Loodmi) 
'  of  Mr.  Smith,  of  Bristol,  on  the' rdati?e' f^equenc^  of  stone  in' tile 
'  bladder  In  the  dflffer^tit  cdttiitieil'bf  Gteat  Britiiiii  and  Ireland.. 

■  ,  .     -     -    — 

.  logistt  as  have  ctahWated  o|q>ortaoitie8  for  ektensive  ohferrotioD  of  the  dsMaae  ; 
it  noay  be  pmdent  to  state  here  those' which  he  has  formed  respecting  the  most 

'  ioterestiDi^  circumstances  in  its  liistorv.  Dr.  I'arisiet  sa^rs  <^he  dd'es  nbfkiiow 
that  contagion  has  ever  been'more  solidly  ^roSred'lhaB^he^iittgioa  oftftfs  ft^^r 
^the  yellow)  in'Anddushu"  This  tfpfaiiotf  is  fsnmd  4vf  «d:  ewslnsive^  maaoe'r  :  he 
Delie?es  tlibt  the  disease  always  has  a  forai|^  origin/^a  respect  ta  Spaio :  tliis  isan 
inference,  he  says,  <<  founded  on  the  strongest  presumptions ;  and  I  venti^  to 
adduce  it,  if  not  as  a  demonstrated  truth,  at  least  as  sLVhtj.  great  probability/' 
He  thinks  it  comes  t^ost  freqcientlyf^oni  Aiii«H^,*Milst  that  of  1^19 came  **  to 
all  appearance  froi4  the  JEM Iwltef."  His  %l%dMciU  ^r  tinaa  opmions-are  as 
devoid  of  solidity  and  force  as  it  is,  almost,  possilrie  for  aranments  on  saeba«ifck|«ct 
to  be ;  they  are  not  mach  better  than  the  absnrd  and  ridiculons  stories  which  he  citea 
as  such  from  the.informatiou  of  the  Spanish  physicians.  Each  account  of  its  origin 
seems  to  satisfy  the  generality  pf  them,  until  it  is  oeddeniaUy  disproved,  for  they 
Uke  but  little  pains- to  ascertain  its  validity. '  Thns^  it'%^ai  for  ibine  tlmc^  con- 
fidently believed  that  it  arose  in  the  part  of  the  city  of  itevill^  ealled  Mrtii  Caas 
(in  1819)  from  infection  in  some  bodies  (in  which  the  causes  of  it  nlnftjthaTa  been 
dormant)  which  were  disinterred  in  an  adjacent  burial-ground,  for. the  purpose  of 
being  carried  to  Madrid.  It  was,  however,  at  length,  found  thai  thM bodieir %were 
disturbed  in  the  month  of  April,  whilst  thediieastfdid  nottnake^ttt'i^pieanaice 
bcfore.September.    It  was  necessary,  then,  to  sMk  for  anfiHberOfigiii,' which  was 

.  readily  found,  and  which  satisfied  the  enquirers  for  a  while,  until  it  was  found  to 
be  untenable,  when  it  was  changed  for  another;  so  that  a  dozen  different onea 

'  were  assumed,  all  of  which  are  equally  un^atistkctory.  Some  ¥^el  or  other 
which  had  arrived  in  the  port  a  short  time  previously  to  the  prevalence  of  the 
disease,  became,  at  last,  an  almost  never  failing  resort.  "Montaigne  says  it  ia 
ifequisife  that  we  should  observe  very  acutely  to  see 'that  which  is  alwa^fs-  before 
our  eyes :  and  hence  it  is,  perhaps,  that  the  source  of  the  disease  in  Sefille  Ivas, 
probably,  been  overlooked.  The  hooves,  e^ecially'in  the  qaarter^caUed  Santa 
Cruz,  are  very  low,  and  the  streets  sO'  niirrbw  that  in  nd  part  hariMy  «an  two'mea 
walk  abreast;  and  in  many  places  we  can  touch  with  our  elbows  the  hooseaim 

'  each  side  as  we  walk  ailong  them.  As  mach  care;  too^  sitms  to  have  been  taken 
to  make  the  streets  run  in  a  crooked  direction,  as  in  most  other  citiei  is  use4l  to 
have  them'straij;bt  llie  stench  that  rises  fVora  these  gntter»(the' nfost  pfoper 
name  for  them)  in  a  hot  summer's  day,  especially  soon  after  rain,  exeeeda  every 
thing  excepting  that  from  some  of  the  Dutch  cow-houses :  and  the  etaianation  of  an 
abundance  of  hydrogeq  gas  from  them,  at  certain  times,  is  so  manifest,  that  a 
chemist,  who  was  aware  of  the  circumstance,  would  think  it  hazardous  to  walk 
through  them  with  a  light  in  his  hand.  The  yellow  skin  and  black  vomit  have 
been,  it  appears,  commonly  present,  or  doubts  as  to  its  being  the  yellow  fewer  (if 
there  be  a  specific  disease  of  this  kuid)  might  be  reasonably  entertained.  It,  how* 
ever,  seems  that  disputes  often  existed  amonast  the  Spanish  physicians  respecting 
its  identity  with,  or  diversity  from,  **  bilious  fever,"  especially  in  tlie  early  perioda 
of  its  prevalence  in  different  seasons,  and  that  iU^existcnce  was  often  not  ac- 
knowledged until  the  mortality  from  it  had  arrived  at  a  c^rtaia  fotent. 

Dr.  Pariset  fears  that,  unless  some  quaranthoe  restrictions  ard  imposed,  the 
yellow  fever  may  extend,  by  land,  into  France.  It  is  somewliat  remarkable  tiiat 
he  should  make  his  journey  at  a  time  when  he  eonld  not  have  expected  to  have 
opportunities  for  observina  the  disease  to  any  considerable  patent,  mach  leaa-to 
trace  its  origin,  had  he  been  as  well  informed  Respecting  its  histdry  as  a  okv- 
aician  of  his  character  should  be :  for  It  is  snflficiently  well  known  that  it  is  hardlv 
ever  prevalent  ar  late  as  the  month  of  December.  The  hUe  physiciaB  to  tiM 
Buitte  IS  a  man  of  acute  observance,  vivid  perception,  cwiaideimble  taiente  for 

fh^r^'Tii  i^/..''*'''^'^V'?.  *"?  '^-newhat  of  a  poUtieim:  it  is,  therefore,  probable. 

that,  Whilst  the  public  have  thi^  book  o?  tho   yelto^  faver  presented  to 
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^  ^  I'his  last  production  is  aD  extension  of  the  views  of  the  same  JHibject 
given  by  Mr.  A.  Copland  Hutchison  in  a  paper  published  in  a 
former  number  of 'ihe  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  and  is  the 
result  of  very  extensive  and  minute  enquiries ;  but,  before  the  full' 
value  of  it  can  be  ascertained,  and  the  useful  inferences  drawn  that  it^ 
probably,  will  admit  of,  it  is  necessary  that  a  similar  statistical  accoi^nt 
of  the  diet  and  regimen,  of  the  people  of  the  several  counties,  and  a^ 
very  particular  topography  of  each  of  these,  should  be  formed,  as  well 
as  a  comparison  in  this  respect  between' Engl  and  and  other  countries^' 
A  general  summary  of  the  results  of  Mr.  Smith's  enquiries  respecting' 
the  number  of  cases  for  which  the  operation  of  lithotomy  has  bceii' 
performed,  within  certain  periods,  is  all  that  can  be  given  in  this  essay, 
**  BristoL — At  the  Infirmary  during  the  last  82  years  there  have 
been  cut  about  36l  persons;  but,  if  we  make  divisions  of  this  period^ 
we  shall  see  that  the  numbers  have  regularly  diminished  in  a  very  re^^ 
inarkable  degree,  so  that  at  present  we  have  from  3  to  4  in  two  years, 
and  formerly  there  have  been  more  than  6  in  one  year. 

Years.      Cases.      .      That  is,  about 
From  1735  to  1770    .     35     .     222         .        64  yearly.  . 
1770  to  1800     .     30     •     108         •         Sf 
1800  to  1817     .     17     .      31   Ie88than2 
Within  the  last  20  years,  not  more  than  10  prirate  Qperations  hare 
been  performed  either  in  the  city  itself  or  within  a  circle  of  8  o| 
10  miles  around  its  boundaries,  although  we  are  .surrounded  on  •all 
sides  by  exceedingly  populous  villages.  And  lie  on  the  borders  of  two- 
large  counties  ;  add  to  this  the  easy  and  constant  communication  with 
Wales,  which  gives  us  almost  an  exclusive  preference  for  the  whole 
southern  parts  of  the  principality, 

^*  About  a  year  ago,  a  patient  was  cut  at  Monmouth,  which  I  bie*. 
lieve  to  be  the  only  operation  ever  performed  on  the  other  side 'Of 
theSeTcrn* 

^'  Bath ;-^liS  in  20  years;  not  one  annually  for  all  the   rest  of. 
Somersetshire  known  to  have  been  cut;  there  were  12  at  Exeter,  and. 
6  at  Bristol  in   10  years,  making  less  than  one  annually.     All  the. 
county,  therefore,  Bath  included,  gives  about  1  and  ^  every  year.    • 
.   "  Gloucestershire: — for  the  last  6i  years'  average  1  and/f  yearly.- 

*•  Worcestershire; — from  1767  to  1779  averaged  I  and  ^  in  twq* 
years.  During  the  last  25  years  the  cases  averaged  a  fraction  more, 
than  2  annually ;  a  considerable  increase. 

*'  WHtBhire; — sent  to  Bristol  from  1750  to  177O,  18  cases;  and^ 
from  1770  to  1790,  8  cases.     Probably  several  were  cut  at  S^^lisbury. 

them,*  ibe  Duke  Decaibs  has  other  interesting  information  in  the  results  of  his 
enquiries. 

*  Wfe  should  not  neglect  to  notice  that  it  contains  several  ^<V/ffr#i  (copies  of  some  made  by  a . 
Spanish  physician]  t  four  of  the  bust  of  a  handsome  young  Spaniard;  in  tbcBrst  of  which  heis.^e- 

8 resented  as  he.was  in  health ;  in  the  second  his  whole  face  is  of  an  unvaried  brick-red  colour;  in 
le  third  it  is  of  a  dun  hue ;  in  the  last  he  is  shewn  in  "  the  Itorrible  conSict  with  death ;»»  ihc  sheets 
and  pillows  about  him  covered  with  blood  and  black  vomit,  which  are  still  runmnR  from  hismouth. 
There  are,  besides,  paintings  of  two  series  of  tongues,  tliat  are  very  weji  calculated  to  make  thf » 
French  ladies  and  gentlemen  wonder  at  what  a  thine  a  person's  (ongue  may  become  changed  into  ; 
and  dread  io  think  that  such  might  be  the  fate  of  theirs  should  the  yiUnfw  ftwr  finds  itt  way  uitqL.( 
France. 

m 
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also  ia  the  aboTc.30  years.  ^  In  Ae  last  lijeBn,  tbe  cointjf'  ieui  to 
Bristol  5  cases,  and  7  were  cat  at  Salisbury,  but  of  these  3  canie  fr6«i 
elsewhere.    The  total,  however,  will  not  make  one  yearly. 

** Oxfordshire  f^\2  cat  and  h  iinciit ;  cafl  fhem  ^0  in  lOydn,  will 
be  two  annually. 

**  Devonshire  and  Cornwda;'-^U6m^j^fe2LT  itis  ib  lijB^ilijliSfi, 
65  patients,  that  is^  i^  annually.     Proai  end  of  180!^  to  end  6j  tW5^ 

3  years,  7,  that  is  2  and  f  From  1805  to  18l6,  U  years,  18,  ih^t 
is,  1  and  ^.  „ ,  .    _a 

,/<  Hampshire ; — from  1808  to  1  ill 7,  9  j^ears,  id  cSasest^  tbat  Is,  2f 
anDually.  .... 

'^  tVanoickihiire  ;— during  the  last  38  jeirs,  less  than  t  ttrmuMflU 
the  Infirmary*    Perhaps  aher  the  same  rate  in  prfyate  practice. 

**  Cambridgeshtre  i-^Jrom  17B6  to  1799, 4  only>  ^**  *s,  rather  nior^ 
than  1  10  4  years;  daring  the  last  40  about  4  annually,  a  great  in. 
crease.  FrdbabJy  thiis  infirmary  and  the  Northampton  include  fHi 
cases  from  Hantingdonslire. 

^<  Northamptonmre ;— from  1  yearl^  to  3  in  2  years  ;  occasionally 
2  in  the  year. 

^<iVoi/oMr;—^arin^  the  last  40  years,  1  if  yearly. 

^*  iTm/ /-—during  the  last  25  years,  about  1  and  ^  yearly. 
,**Sah^; — from  1747  to  1779,  13  years,.  8  were  cut:  of  late  about 

4  ia  3  years,  that  Is,  )  and  ^  annually,  a  considerable  increase.    . 

^^  SUffordshire  i^ioT  some  years  before  or  after  the  year  179^^ 
there  were  5  or  6  per  anwim ;  about  1800  it  fe)l  to  3  or  4  ;  ^od  of 
late  amounts  to  1  yearly.    The  disease  here  lessens  very  considerably. 

^*  Leicestershire  ;'^f tarn  177 1  to  1779,  8  years,  3  cut,  that  is,  f  iti 
a  year;  during  the  last  12  years^  there  hare  been  3  annually  $  a  TerjF 
great  increase.  ,  ^    . 

^*  Cheshire  :^^{rom  1755  to  1779^  one  only  at  the  Infirmary.  Pri. 
Tate  cases  6.  From  1787  to  1817,  in  all  12  ;  making  in  30  years',  12 
cases,  equal  only  to  Vr  ^^  ^  year.  £?eo  the  greater  part  of  these, 
came  from  North  Wales,  the  cases  from  which  Chester  appears  to  ha¥6 
ezclusiTely. 

*•  'Derbyshire; — 6  in  7  years,  that  is,  not  one  annually. 

**  Nottinghamshire ;^ii  36  years,  64  public,  and  40  private,  104, 
nearly  a  annually ;  the  proportion  of  private'exceeds  apparently  any 
other  county. 

*' JLfliicfl«Atre  ;— LiTcrpool.  From  1749  to  1779>  30  years,  there 
-were  6  cases.  For  the  last  10  years  there  were  about  9 ;  being  rather 
less  than  1  a  year. 

*'  MaficA€«ter  ;— from  1762  to  1779,  26  years,  62  cut,  that  is  2  and 
^\-  yearly.  From  I8O9.  to  18J8».I0  years.,  29  cut,  nearly  3 perannmn^ 
Ail  Lancashire  therefore  was  formerly  rather  more  than  2  and  now  i& 
nearly  4. 

^'Lincolnshire; — one  annually ^ , 

**  York  city;  from  1740  to  1779,  60  cases,  being  1  and  \  annually*, 
or  5  in  4  years.  There  are  now  about  15  cases  in  20  years,  that  is,  not 
one  a  year* 
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'*  SheffUlfi.  i-^tQxa  1774  to  17^8,  40  cut,  rather  less  than  2  a  jrear. 
Prom  1798  to  1817,  17  were  cut,  less  th^  one  aQonally. 
.    *' Leeds  :^f torn  1767  to  1817,  I97  cu'v  and  65  uncut ;  total  in  50 
vears,  262  ;  2^  annually.    Any  dhision  of  this  time  contains  nearly 
the  same  average  of  patients. 

f*  Halifax  ; — d  uring  the  last  7  years,  24  cases ;  more  than  3  annually* 

"  Hull ;— from  ISO)  to  1817,  10  cases  in  16  years. 

M.tn  MYorkshire^  there  are  cut  about  8  or  9  annually,  .according 
tp  the  reports  sent  to  me, 

^^  Jjllof.tfiMmbqrlan^,  thirham,  and  probably  a  great  part  of  Cumhevm 
fa^d included ;-~^/rom  l75il  to  1779,  28  years,  93  cases;  beings ra. 
^her  l^fs  than  .3|  annually,  'f'rom  the  year  1798  to  18I7,  .being  19 
yj^rs,  ^here  were  29  cases,  nfhich  is  nearly  1^  yearly.*' 

The  to^i  number  qf  cases  annually  operate^  on  in  England  and 
Wales,  in  the  counties  whi^h  have  come  under  the  cognizance  of  Mr. 
Spiith,  is,. then,  about  60.  He  says,  he  does  not  think  that  in  Scot. 
land,(t^e  population  of  \^hich  amounts  to  aboMt  1,600,000)  the  yearly 
ampuqt  is  more  than  1<2,  and  he  cousi/iers  the  same  number  mzor  be 
ceck^ned  for^Irelaivl  5  the  population  of  which  is  between  four  aud  fiye 
mUlipns, 


.  General  references  only  can  be  given  here  to  several  original  views 
and  interesting  reflections  relating  to  Therapeutics,  that  were  par. 
ticul^rly  developed  in  the  last  vplume  of  the  .^edical  ^nd  Physical 
journal,  or  that  would  require  details  incompatible  with  the  limits 
of, this  Sketch  to.  expose  them  in  a  proper  manner.  Amongst  the 
former  class  are  two  papers  by  Dr.  Kinglake;!  the  treatise  of  Dr. 
GaanYille  on  the  use  of  the  Prussic  Acid;|  the  observations  qf  0r. 
CpiNDET  on  the  efficacy  of  Iodine  as  a  r^^medy  for  bronchocele  ;§ 
additional  illustrations  of  the  efficacy  of  compression  and  percussion  in 
the  cure  of  rheumatism  and  sprains,  by  Dr.  BALFo^p.;||  some  obser. 
yations  by  Dr.  Eyanson,  of  Cork,  on  the  treatment  of  tindue  deter, 
mination  of  blood  to  the  head  ;if  the  cases  of.  Mr.  Samukl  YdiiNO, 
exemplifying  the  efficacy  of  pressure  as  a  remedy  for  cancerous  and 
some  other  diseases,  attended  with^lceration  \**  the  remarks  of  Dr. 

*  Mr.  Smith  remarks,  respecting  the  above  statements  generally,  that  "  it  is  to 
be  presumed  that  several  operations  were  performed  not  included  in  the  records.. 

f  ^e%  London  Medical  and  PhysicalJownal,  vol,  xliv.  pp.  27  and  99. 

t  An  Historical  and  Practical  Treathe  on  Ihe  Internal  Use  of  Hydro-Cifonie' 
(Pnasic)  Acid,  in  Pulmonary  Comumption  and  other  Diseases  of  the  CHesty  as  ttetl  09 
tn  several  Omiplaints  attended  hy  gri-at  Nervous  Irritatlm  or  acute  Paini  with  full 
Directions  for  the  Preparation  and  Administralion  of  that  Medicine;  and  d  preliminarif 
descriptive  Account  of  the  principal  Diseases  in  which  it  has  been  employed,  illustrated 
by  numerous  Cases,  By  A.  B.  Gra.nville,  m  u.  f.k.s.  f.l.s.  m.r.i*  &c.*  /3tno, 
pp.417'.    Second  Edition,  jfjreaily  enlarued.    Longman  and  Co.    18^0. 

$  See  Ltmdon  3Iedical  and  PhysfcalJournalt  vol.  xliv.  p.  4^^. 

II  Illustrations  of  the  Efficacy  of  Comprensi  n  and  Percussitin  in  the  Cure  of  RhtlU* 
mtilism,  Sprains,  aid  Debility  qf  the  Extremities^  By  William  Balfour,  m.d. 
8vo.  pp.  3().     Kdinbiirgh,  and  London,  1i20. 

^  See  X«07}don  Medical  and  PhysicalJouma'f  vol.  xliv.  p.  379, 

*»  Op,  cit,  vol.  xliv.  p.  i6bi  353. 
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PniCHARD  on  the  treatment  of  typhous  fever  ;*  the  case  of  old,  and 
for  some  time,  irreducible  hernia,  removed  bj  confinement  to  the  ho* 
f izontal  posture  and  the  use  of  pressure,  by  Mr.  Bampfield  ;f  the 
observations  of  Mr.  Alcock  on  laceration  of  the  perineum,  occorriog 
during  parturition ;{  the  treatises  of  Professor  Rudolphi  and  Dr. 
fincHSElt  on  intestinal  worms ;§  and  the  memoirs  of  Baron  Larret 
on  thoracic  wounds  ||     The  efforts  made  to  keep  pace,  in  the  regular 
series  oi  the  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  with  every  advancement  in 
this  department  of  medicine,  have  left  but  few  subjects  of  the  latter 
class  to  be  noticed  on  this  occasion.    There  are,  however,  some  which 
have  hitherto  not  been  particularly  noticed  in  them ;  as,  the  works  of 
Mr.  Haden  on  the  use  of  Colchicum,f  and  of  Dr.  Balfour  on  that 
of  tartarized  antimony;**  the  memoirs  of  Dr.  Latham,  on  the  em. 
ployment  of  venesection  in  cases  of  sodden  seizures,  commonly  called 
fit8,ff  in  which  the  indiscriminate  use  of  that  practice  is  reprobated; 
the  observations  on  the  Duodenum,  by  Dr.  Yeats  \Xl  ^^^  cure  of  preter- 
natural joints  by  means  of  a  seton  In  two  cases,  by  Dr.  Mott,  of  NeW. 
York;§§  a  case  of  successful  ezdrpation  of  a  carcinomatous  eye,  in  a 
young  man,  by  Mr.  Barletti,!!!!  (surgeon  to  the  hospital  at  Yige- 
rano ;)  a  successful  instance  of  the  performance  of  the  operation  for 
empyema,  by  Mr.  ALLONEAu,iri[  by  which  about  thirteen  or  fourteen 
pints  of  purulent  fluid  were  evacuated  ;  the  performance  of  the  high 
Operation  for  the  stone,  by  Mr.  Soub£RBI£I.l£,***  in  a  female  child 
three  years  and  nine  months  old,  with  a  favourable  result  ;ttt  and  some 
forcible  illustrations  of  the  efficacy  of  the  practice  of  burning  moxa 
bn  the  body,  in  various  diseases,Jtt  on  the  same  principles  as  caustic^, 
rubefacients,  and  vesicatories,  arc  ordinarily  employed.    Some  other 
Tiews,  which  partly  come  within  the  dominion  of  therapeutics,  but 
which  more  especially  relate  to  Chirurgery,  will  be  presently  disclosed, 
after  some  particular  observations  on  the  treatment  of  the  yellew. 
fever  of  America,  and  on  the  treatment  of  cases  of  loose  pieces  of 
cartilage  in  joitfts.     The  observations  on  the  former  subject  relate 

\ . • 

*  *  SeeX»>}fdoR  Medical  and  Physical  Journal f  vol.  xliv.  p.  157. 

t  Op,  cU,  vol.  xliv.  p.  295. 
.   t  C^*cit,  vol.  xliv.  p.  193. 

§  Op,  cit.  vol.  xliv.  pp.  342,  427. 

g  Op,  cit,  vol,  xliv.  pp.  238,  288,  484. 

if  Practical  Obsa-vatums  on  the  Colchicum  Autumnale,  as  a  general  Remedy  of 
great  Power,  in  tJie  Treatment  of  Inftammnlory  Diseases^  both  acute  and  chronic  ;  und 
tlierefore  as  a  Substitute  for  Bleeding,  in  Disorders  which  are  connected  with  increased 
Action  of  the  Heart  and  Arteries.     8vo.  pp.84,     liiir^essand  Hill,Loinlon,  I82c>. 

••  Illustrations  of  the  Power  of  Emetic  Tartar,  in  the  Cure  of  Fever,  Inflatnmation^ 
and  Asthma  ;  and  inprerenting  Consumption  and  Apoplexy,  •  Second  Edition. 

tt  Medical  Transactions^  vol.  vi. 

%X  Op,  cif.  vol.  vi. 

§§  New-York  Medical  and  Surgical  Register,  Part  II.  Vol.  I.  See  l^ndon 
Medical  and  Physical  Journtd^  No.  264. 

nil  Annul}  Vniversali  di  Medkina,  fas.  xxxvii. 

f  ^  Bulletin  de  VAthcnh  de  Medecine  de  Paris,  Sept.  18i:(). 

***'  /Jnnales  du  Cercle  Miiiical,  tome  i.  partie  i. 

ttt  It  is  remarked  that  thcMnhject  began  to  snlibr  tlic  symptoms  of  stone  **  rrom 
licr  hir:().'*    Tiie  ciilciilus  v%as  ui  the  size  of  an  almond  vtitlim  its  shell. 

XXX  Revue  Medicate,  No.  iv. 
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especially  to  the  use  of  mercury  ;  and  they  are  addaecd  here  in  order 
to  obfiate,  in  some  degree,  the  bad  consequences  of  a  fanatical  dis* 
position  to  the  use  of  mercury,  in  all  forms  of  fever^  that  seems  to  be 
much  too  prevalent.  After  stating  that  the  yeliow*ferer  had  presented 
itself  with  different  degrees  of  Tiolence,  (in  one  of  which  it  was  so  mild 
that,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  it  terminated  favourably  on  the  third 
day,)  the  Report  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Savannah  states  that  this 
mild  form  is,  however,  capable  of  being  exasperated  into  a  serious 
disease  by  improper  treatment,  particularly  by  the  administration  of 
mercury,  which  brings  on  all  the  affections  whif^h  characterize  the 
higher  grades  of  the  fever.  Dr.  Watts  also  himself  recommends, 
^^  as  particularly  deserving  of  attention,  the  strong  condemnation  of 
the  mercurial  plan  of  treatment,  so  earnestly  set  forth  by  Dr.  Irvine.'^ 


There  Is  not,  perhaps,  an  operation  in  Chirurgert,  on  the  propriety 
of  which  different  surgeons  are  more  divided,  than  on  that  for  the  re. 
moval  of  loose  cartilages  from  the  cavities  of  joints  in  individual  cases. 
That  the  operation  is  not  without  danger  of  serious  ill  consequences, 
h  sufficiently  well  shown;  but  the  fear  of  these  has  probably  been 
much  increased  by  inferences  drawn  from  the  results  of  exposure  of 
the  same  cavities  in  other  cases  of  disease,  when  the  parts  are  in  a  state 
of  irritation,  or  are  particularly  disposed  to  inflammation.  The  practi. 
tioners  on  the  continent  resort  to  it  much  more  frequently  than  English 
surgeons.  This  point  of  practice  was  taken  as  the  subject  of  a  ciintcal 
lecture  by  Prof.  Schreger,  (a  practitioner  of  much  ability  and  expc. 
riei^ce,)  of  Eriangen,  a  few  years  since,  where  he  reprobated  the  un- 
just prejudices  entertained  respecting  the  operation  in  this  country; 
and  related  three  cases  in  which  he  resorted  to  it  himself,  with  favour- 
able results, — once  in  the  shoulder,  and  twice  in  the  knee-joint. 

Mr.  Wilson,  on  noticing  this  subject  in  his  Lectures  before  th^ 
College  last  year^  observed,  that,  ^^  if  the  substance  can  be  secured  in 
a  convenient  part  of  the  joint  by  bandages  and  compresses,  this  shof^ld 
be  preferred  to  the  risk  which  must  be  incurred  by  opening  the  cap* 
sular  ligament.  They  often,  however,  prove  so  troublesome,  incon. 
venient,  and  even  dangerous,  by  insinuating  th<^selves  between  the 
articular  cartilages,  that  we  are  justiGed,  when  we  find  them  lodged  in 
a  proper  part  for  the  operation,  to  remove  them.  I  have  known  se- 
veral instances  of  the  operation  succeeding,  and  none  where  such  inju- 
rious consequences  as  some  surgeons  apprehend  have  followed.*' 

Of  new  or  particularly  interesting  operations  in  Surgery,  and  im. 
provements  on  those  previously  in  use,  there  are  to  be  noticed  one  by 
M.  DupuYTREif,  on  an  un-unitcd  fracture  of  the  lower  jaw  ;♦  two 
cases  of  lithotomy,  published  in  the  eleventh  volume  of  the  Medico* 
Chirurgical  Transactions ;  and  an  account  of  a  new  instrument  to  be 
used  in  that  operation,  by  Mr.  Henry  Earle. 

The  two  cases  of  lithotomy  above  referred  to,  (the  one  by  Mr. 

*  See  London  MedkaX  and  Physical  Journal,  vol.  xliv«  p.  1 97. 
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field,)  merit  ootice,  ia  qpfiseqnQqce  ,of .t|ie^ir  ccunparativ^Ija^^i^qi^l^l 
le^ults,  tb.ough  the  stores  9n/ea.3u.j;ed,  Ui.qoe  iostanca,  flight  laches  and  a 
kailf  in  |U  AfpaUest  ^i;c.ufn^i;c;9Qey  ^nd  ra^?r  9)ore  th;^  .ten  inches  ia 
lU  lacgc^t ;  apfl  ip  ;tl)e  other  it  ji^^igbed  ^houteieTep  9un9(^9  (its  di^ 
peoaians  Kece  not  a$<;crtained.)  iQoth  tije^  jir.ere  ren^Qved  after 
liaving  been  broken  in  the  bladder.  The  gei^^ally  unfavourable  re. 
Ittlts.of  M^e,ca9c$;in  ,w|^ich<this  ^gr^U<M^.f^brp^](¥)g  ^^^  ^\^^  bas  been 
resorted  to,  in  Qpn89q^ence  qf  <hc  injj^ry  uspal^y  dQ^e,to,tl|e  bladder 
\ky  the  inatraioents  hilherto  employed  ha,Ying  beefa  .|iat  ill  sippropris^te 
(or  the  purpose,  led  lyir.  H^n];y  Kade  to  ei)4eaT0)ir  to  improve  their 
q^nstruction  ;  and  he  has  recently  pr^s^Qted  to  ihe  Medical  and  Chi« 
riirgic^l  Society  an  lostriiinent  which  §een),5  tp  l^e^t  Ifsa^t^giach  b^t|er 
than  those  which  have  been  hitherto  employed. 

**  The  instrument  consists  in  three  blades,  united  by  two  pivots  at 
^W  Mpper  extreipiti^,  and; attached  to  three  cylindej:s  below,  which 
mQve  one  withio  t^e  other*  The. outer  blade  a^d  cylinder  are  fix^d 
belq.w  toa  hollow  .steel  hapdU^;  the.  two  inner  qylind^rs  and  blades^  ^ve 
(Mde  to  revolve  to  the.extefit  of  ope^third  of  a  circrle,  one  tp  the  i-ight 
and. the  oth^r  to  the  loft,  by  m^ans  pf  two  rings  with  uprights,  ^bich 
^^e  round  the  Iq.wer  extremity  of  the  outer  qy^inder,  and  acCff^t- 
em^d  with  a  pin  wb^p  the  bladips  are  expa^cl^d.  ;1('bc.  cylinders  are 
C<mr  inches  in  iepgtli.  The  outer  blade  is  bro^^r.  tt^ap  t)ie  pther  two, 
.  |o  .admit  of  ^eir  doling  upder  it.  The  leugth  of  It  is  lilf^wMe  gre9,t^r, 
and  this  projection  pearly  answers  the  purpose  of  a.fourth  blade* 
!Fhe.bUM}^s  are  conu^^cfied  ^^ith  the  cylinders  by  ,];neans  of  a  nut  .and 
two  s<;rews.  which  can  easily  be  removed  to  allpw  of  ^otl^^jr  sets  of 
|)^des  of  diiferent  ^i^es  and  forms,  adapted  to  calculi  of  various  di. 
mensions,  io  be  readily  attached.  The  ^ther  parts  of  the  instruuient 
consist  in  a  wedge-shaped  perforator  and  screw,  made  to  pass. up 
th.raugh  the  hollow  handle  and  inner  cylinder.  The  perforator  does 
not  turn  round,  being  kept  steady  by.  two  pins  whi^h  work  in  its 
groove.  The  screw  turns  upqn  the  lower  extremity  of  the  perforatpr, 
to  which  it  is  connected  by  a  socket  which  works  rpunci  a  shoulder. 
The  lower  extremity  of  the  steel  handle  is  tapped  for  the  male. screw 
Io  w.Pfk  in.  The  steel  handle  is  octangular,  and  a  small  nipvable  key, 
aimilar  to  that  used  for  unscrewing  pocket  pistols,  is  adapted  to  it,  to 
enable  the  operator  to  have  a  more  steady  hold  of  the  instrument. 
When  it  is  to  be  used,  the  screw,  perforator,  and  key,  should  be  with- 
drawn ;  and  the  operator,  having  previously  endeavoured  to  ascertain 
the  size  and  form  of  the  stone,  should  attach  that  set  of  blades  which 
appears  to  him  best  adapted  to  the  case.  The  inn^r  blades  should 
then  be  closed  together  under  the  broader  outer  on^:  the  whole  will 
thus  opciipy  very  little  more  space  than  one  blade.  The  form  of  the 
whole  instrument,  in  this  position,  bears  some  analpgy  tq  a  catheter, 
and  it  shoiUd  be  passed  in  the  same  .direction,  upon  the.fpre.finger  of 
the  left  hand,  under  the  calculus.  The  inner  blades  should  then  be 
expanded  by  moving  the  rings  and  uprights.  When  the  blades  are 
equidistant,  the  two  uprights  will  exactly  oppose  each  athcr,  and  the 
steel  pin  should  be  passed  through  the  oiicnings  left  in  them,  which 


ObHetrkisfn.  IkxxtH. 

^ilT  ^^etft  m  mstSc^  ffok  moiitig.  The  dpet^at  sirewld  no#  care;, 
^ully  exdfmlfile;  witft  hi^  f6V&.'fitfgcr,  f6  ^sTccirfaiA  vrhether  the  ealctifaA 
be  properly  secured  within  the  blades;  the  smftii  $pkee  etoo^ied  iti  thft 
tract  of  the  wound  readily  admitting  of  this  esaminatiou.  The  next 
stage  in  thb  6pefrat!6n  co¥si^  fh  fitting  on  the  key,  dnd  hitrodndng 
the  perforafot  and  s6iFew,  i^hich  is  to  be  gi^adualiy  turned  roaod  until 
H  iheets  and  crushes  the  calculdSf;  The  sc^&i^  atra  perfe^ratot  shotttd 
then  be  withdrawn,  the  iiprightii  unpinned,'  the  blades  closedy  and  th^ 
instrument  removed  from  the  bladder,  With  the  samb  precaution  and 
In  the  ^saHe  direction  that  it  ^as  introduced;  The  fragitients  of  tb« 
stone  sire  then  to  be  rbuibyed  by  cotUthofn  force^is;  and,  should  amf 
portion  of  H  be  still  too  large  for  extraction,  the  instrument  with 
smaller  bladlss  must  be  agaih  idtrodticed  to  kfiect  a  further  division  eC 
lt.»' 


The  Obstetrical  Art,  as  well  as  Chirurgery,  has  arrived  so  nearly  to 
as  great  a  state  of  perfection  as  it  is  probable  it  ever  will  attain,  that 
but  (ittl'e  can  be  expected  to  occurs  in  so  short  a  period  as  that  em- 
braced bjr  this  history,  t^hibh  can  be  recorded  hs  instances  of  its  abso«- 
liite  advancement.  A  memoir,  howetbr.  on  the  use  of  the  forcepSi 
published  in  a  late  iNumbcr  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,*  hat 
been  considered  by  several  able  and  experienced  obstetricians,  as  an 
addition  of  consideral)Ie  value  to  the  existing  instructions  for  the  prac- 
tice of  this  branch  of  the  medical  art,  chiefly  from  its  presenting  pre- 
cepts for  their  application,  and  the  mode  of  acting  with  them,  much 
more  precise  and  determinate  than  any  which  had  been  previously  ad^ 
ranced.  These  circumstances  are  pointed  out  by  Or.  Granville,.  ii| 
his  comments  on  that  memoir  i*)-  whilst  he  has,  himself j  discussed  and 
illustrated  several  points  respecting  the  application  of  the  instrument^ 
and  added  some  important  remarks  on  the  shape  of  it  most  proper  in 
particular  cases. 

The  Synopsis  of  Dr.  Merriman,  already  noticed  in  this  Sketch,  is 
said,  by  a  very  able  and  experienced  obstetrical  physician^ — who  has 
hiinself  recently  produced  a  practical  work  on  several  subjects  fa 
midwifery,  that  is  much  praised  by  competent  jiidges,^ — to  contain 
^^  much  valuable  information."  and  to  be  a  book  *'  which  must  benefit 
every  reader  by  its  perusal." 

Although  it  assumes  no  claims  .to  originality^  a  little  work  by  Dn 
CoNQUEst§  seems  to  require  notice  in  this  place,  from  its  being  teu 
garded  as  a  productiort  calculated  to  be  of  cofnsidcrable  utility,  by 
presenting,  in  a  concise  and  welUarranged  form,  a  code  of  the  best 
principles  and  precepts  for  the  practice  of  midwifery,  its  especial 
pretension  is  to  serve  as  a  book  of  reference  to  young  practiHonero^ 

*  See  JLondoH  Medical  and  Physical  Joumai,  No.  iS59. 

t  Op.  cU.  No;  260. 

i  The  work  here  alluded  to  has  been  published  since  the  comniencchtont  df  (lie 
present  year;  aud  will  not,  therefore,  be  noticed  in  iliis  Sketch  iu  a  particular 
manner. 

§  Outlines  of  Mtdwyery,  developed  in  Principles  and  Pratlice*  l^uio.  pp.  1^5. 
Anderson,  London,  1820. 
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^^  under  ciroumlBtances  of  doubt  or  difficulty^  either  io  tiie  studj  or 
Ijing^in  room:^  and  it  is  said,  by  able  obstetricians^  to  ^  Tcry  veil 
qualified  for  such  a  purpose. 

The  explanation  gifen  by  Dr.  Douglas  of  what  is  termed  (he 
^^  spontaneous  efolution*'  of  the  fetus,*  in  some  cases  of  arm-presen- 
tation, has  been  found  to  be  correct  in  one  instance,  (the  only  o]Xi 
poirtunity  he  seems  to  hafe  of  witnessing  the  process,)  by  Dr.  Gooch;^ 
not  in  a  case  where  the  child  was  small  or  the  pelfis  Tery  large^ — 
VDder  which  conditions  alone  the  process  as  described  by  Dr.  Douglas 
has  been  supposed,  by  some  obstetricians,  to  take  place,—- but  where 
^^  the  pelfis  was  not  unusually  spacious ;  the  patient  was  at  her  full 
time ;  it  was  a  first  labour,  and  the  child  was  large."  Dr.  Goocb  was 
satisfied  that  the  presenting  arm  did  not  retreat,  but  continued  to  ad« 
vance  still  forwarder  under  the  arch  of  the  pubis,  as  the  nates  took. 
the  sweep  along  the  sacrum  that  terminated  in  their  expulsion. 


On  the  subjects  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Medical  Police,  there 
is  nothing  particular  to  be  adduced :  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to 
the  works  on  yellow-fcrer,  plague,  and  typhous  fever,  noticed  in 
former  parts  of  this  Sketch,  as  sources  of  important  inferences  relatiye 
to  the  latter. 


In  Chemistry,  as  it  is  immediately  applicable  to  physiology,  phar* 
macy,  and  the  detection  of  poisonous  substances  in  reference  to  juris- 
prudential iuvestigations,  there  are  but  few  novelties. 

The  most  interesting  account  of  recent  researches  in  animal  che. 
Biistry,  is  that  of  Mr.  Puoust,  oo  the  composition  of  urinary  calculi^  j: 
which  will  be  given  in  detail  in  the  ensuing  volume  of  the  Medical  and 
Physical  Journal. 

Mr.  VoGEL,  of  Munich,  has  published  an  account  of  a  biliary  caU 
cuius,  passed  from  the  intestines  by  a  man  who  had  been  in  had  health 
for  several  years,  that  was  chiefly  composed  of  chokaterine^  (92'0 
cholesterinc,  and  8*0  of  yellow  powder  of  bile,)  which  has  itself 
much  analogy  with  ambergris;  the  latter  substance  containing  850  of 
what  chemists  call  theambric  principle,  which  is  capable  of  being  con. 
verted  into  cholestric  acid  by  the  addition  of  nitric  acid.  These  cir^ 
cumstahces  much  favour  the  notion  of  the  animal  origin  of  ambergris. 
The  concretion  above  alluded  to  weighed  180  grains:  it  was  of  the 
Site  of  a  nut,  of  a  soft  consistence,  and  fatty  to  the  touch.  There  was 
no  perceptible  nucleus  in  it:  the  interior  was  composed  of  crystaliioe 
layers,  of  a  yellowish  colour.  Its  specific  gravity  was  0*912.  It 
melted,  in  a  strong  heat,  into  a  transparent  matter,  resembling  melted 
wax,  without,  however,  in  this  state,  leaving  a  greasy  spot  on  paper. 

•  See  Ij)nd(m  Medial  and  Physical  Journal,  July  1819. 
t  Medical  Transacliuns,  vol.  vi. 
$  -4 wnctfc*  de  CAfmic,  J UiBet  1820. 
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tt^l^nrirt,  bjT  the  ifgjiit  o^  k  candi^^  wttb  a  tMd  iiaiite,  #ithbiit  fcrdt^ 
fag  ifi  sensible  aniitial  Odoiir;'  tt  was  rary  hearij  spberieat  in  shape, 
being  only  compte9sed  a  little  on  the' sides;  ...\  »  ;  5-...cu 

;A  Tery  similar  case  to  the  foregoing  has  since  been  related  by  Si^' 
EvEAARD  Home  *  The  galUstond'  htere, '  ho^*'e^lr;  ^^weighed  '^S9 
grains:  "  it  is,**  says  Mr.  Bralide,  "  almost  entirely  composed  of  th^ 
sporm^cetiJike  substance  which  Mr.  Thenard  has  called  cAo/e^ferine/ 
it  is  ^oliibie  in  hot  alcohlA,  and  deposits  crystalHne  plates  as  thd  *st>ttt- 
tipn  pools,  leaving  a  very  small  portion  of  browii  insoluble  matter.*' 
/  . ■  ■  •     .         .  '  ' '  '''•'.:•*  '^  '•■'  ■'  •'■•''  »■•- 

«Jn.  vegetable  chedistry;  the  most  interesiiog  original  observatioiiir 
«eem  to  be  those  o^  Mr.  Todd  I^omson,  on  the  means  of  ascertairtlng 
the  goodness  of  dried  vegetable  substances  which  contain  gluteii,*^wh}eir 
wiU(  f»Q^jQ.Qtice4 somewhat  particalarly. under  the, head  of  Pharmacy^ 
^to  which  they  more  especially  apply^)  in  order  to  avoid  repetitions. 

^bw  that  iQiine  has  been  introduced  into  the  materia  inedfca;*  it' 
becomes^  a  matter  of  interest  to  ascertain  the  substances  In  which  it 
natvu-ally  exists.  ,  \      ^'       ••--"•-   •-  ^  ^v-^  h 

,,Mr,,FxFK,  of|, Edinburgh,  detected  it  in  sbonge  tbwards  the  emdv 
^  theyeiar  ISlg;  and  Mr.  Ch^vreui:.  has  found- it  Iti  the  bones  of 
t)iV  head  of  the. crab  and  of  the  large  lobster,  Mr.  Stu^^b,  of 
Ilofi^yi,  as  early  as  December  IS  19,  ap[Tears  to  have  shoSvit  its  ^- 
istence^  in  the  former  substance,  and  proposed  the  use  of  it  instead 
Of  the  fppngid  usta  in  medicine.  In  order  to  obtain  the  'iodine' 
from  sppiige,  the  latter,  after  being  burnt,  was  washed  With  water,  i^nd 
Ifie  solution  dccoo) posed  by  sulphuric  acid  ;  and  in  this  way  so  much 
was  obtained  from  half  an  ounce  of  sponge  as  to  'confirm  the  ideas  pre^ 
vfpjqsTy  entertained,  that  its  medicinal  'properties  were  owing  to  this 
aubstance.  '    . 

Mr.^raDb,  also  assert^  the  existence  of  iodine  In  turf.  He  was  le^d 
tOiexamihe  this  substance  in  cohsequcuce  of  the  pcchliar  odourhe  ob- 
s^iXJ^d  IP  the  neighbourhood  of  those  buildings  where  turf  isbarnt; 
Repeated  experiments  confirmed  this  conjt^dlure;  and,  by  iactingtiii 
two  pounds  of  turf,  abundant  evidence  of  the  existence  of  iodihein  it 
iqayt  be  .obtained.  It  was  ifound  also  in  the  cinders  of  the  helminto- 
ccrton^  though  in  very  small  quantities. 

The  French  chemists,  are  proceeding  to  extend  thdr  analyses ^of:« 
vci^eta^ble.  substances  to  all  those  which  are  admitted  into  the  n^ateria 
niedlca4'«tMjM.  LiAssAmNK  and  FENu^i^chava  exadiined  (he  o^- 
rum-ptr0fkeum^f^  and  found  it 4otconsisi:ofacviolatile  concrete  oil ;  ».-. 
Tcry  acrid  fat  oil ;  a  yellow  matter,  aualo^ods  to  cjrtisine,i>iii  wktekt 
the  medicinal  properties  of  alarum  s<?cm  lespeciatly  to  tesidte^;  SOme^ 
fecuia,  mucous  matter,  alumine,.cttri^  acid,,  citrate  and  malate  oflime.,  ' 
an  acetate,  a  salt  with  an  amm««iacal  base,  and  some  mineral  salts. 

^  Hen  London  Medkat  and  Physical  Jtmrnat,  A  o  gust  IBseu,  far  analyses  of  bella- 
donna  and  hyoseyftnias. 
$  Journal  de  Pharmacie,  Deceiubre  18^0. 
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Mr.  Chetallier  (of  Paris,)  has  found  the  ▼irglniaaserptntarf  rooe 
to  consist  of  a  Tolatilo  oil ;  starch;  resinous  matter ;  gummy  matter;  ' 
albumen ;  a  yellow,  bitter,  matter,  causing  irritation  in  the  thrc«t,  so- 
luble in  water  nndf  alcohol ;  malic  and  phosphoric  acids,  combined  with 
potass ;  a  small  proportion  of  malate  of  lime ;  phosphate  of  lime;  iron; 
silica.* 

jn  mineral  chemistry,  as  far  as  it  is  concerned  in  jurisprudential  in. 
quirieSy  the  only  obser?ations  to  be  here  noticed  are  those  of  Orfila, 
respecting  the  means  of  detecting  Tarions  poisonous  minehils,  whea " 
combined  with  different  coloured  fluids,  commonly  used  as  drinks  ;f 
and  a  new  and  delicate  test  for  copper,  in  solution,  In  the  tincture  of 
guaiacum.]: 

^Thedeep  colour  of  some  liquids,  as  red  wine  and  coffee  espedallj,}. 
renders  the  detection  of  several  of  the  poisonous  minerals  in  them,  by 
the  ordinary  tests,  extremely  difficult,  if  not  invpossible :  the  colour,  of 
the  precipitates,  &c*  being  obscured  by  that  of  the  liquids  alhided  to, 
which  is  imparted  to  the  former.  This  difficulty  in  the  way  of  juris* 
prudential  inquiries,  as  fgr  as  red  wine  and  coffee  are  concerned,  baa 
been  obviated  ;by  a  new  mode  of  proceeding  lately  suggested  by 
Orfila*  It  consists  in  first  destroying  the  colour  of  those  liquids  bj 
some  substance  which  will  not,  at  the  same  time, decompose  the  poison* 
ous  mineral :  such  a  substance  is  found  in  cA/prtfte,  dissolved  in  water^ 
(oxy muriatic  acid)  which  decomposes  but  a  very  few  of  the  niaeral 
poisons,  and  is  applicable,  for  the  purpose  in  question,  to  the  process 
for  detecting  white  oxide  of  arsenic,  arsenic  acid,  arscnite  of  potass,, 
corrosive  sublimate,  acetate  and  sulphate  of  copper,  the  salts  of  lead, 
nitrate  of  bismuth,  sulphate  of  zinc,  hydrochlorate  (muriate)  of  gold^ 
bydrochlorate  of  barytes,  composition  blue  (a  mixture  of  sulphuric 
acid- and  indigo),  and  alum. 

The  mode  of  proceeding  is  as  follows :  a  sufficient  quantity  of  a  con- 
centrated§  solution  of  chlorine  in  water  (strong  oxymuriatic  acid,)  is 
poured  into  the  liquid  supposed  to  contain  some  one  of  the  poisonous 
minerals  above  enumerated,  until  its  colour  is  destroyed,  or,  rather, 
UQtil  it  is  reduced  to  a  yellowish  colour ; .  a  precipitate  is  formed  (com- 
p.osed  of  chlorine  and  the  colouring  matter),  which  is  to  be  permitted 
to  settle;  the  liquid  is  then  to  be  filtered,  and  the  ordinary  tests  ap- 
jj^ied  to  it,  when  the  results  do  not  differ  from  those  obtained  whett 
the  poisonous  mineral  has  been  simply  dissolved  in  water.  Q 

*  Tie  writer  supposes  that  it  is  his  duty  to  detail  these  matters ;  for,  tbossh  he 
cannot  discern  what  g^d  there  ii  to  bft  derived  from  ihem,  he  imagines,  perbaps,^ 
that  they  nin^t  be  f^itue  in  interestiug  and  useful  iuf'eieuccs,  or  men  Woold  net 
consume  their  lives  in^feuch  researches,  and  think  that  there  is  nothing  else  in  d»- 
|ure  worthy  of  the  attention  of  hnman  beings. 

f  Nouveau  Journai  de  MedMne,  JniWet  ib^O, 

I  See  London  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  July  18S0. 
-  $  It  is  necessary  that  this  liquid  be  in  a  concentrated  state. 

H  Should  no  precipitates  be  produced  on  the  application  of  the  tests,  the  liqvkl 
should  be  evaporated  to  one-third,  or  a  still  less  proportion  of  its  volume ;  as  whea 
the  poisonous  miaeial  is  much  diluted,  or  when  the  oxymuriatic  acid  has  not  been 
in  a  concentrated  state,  the  tests  will  fail  to  <l*'iect  the  presence  of  the  tonner, 
unless  the  tluid  be  evaporated  as  above  directed. 


Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy^  , .  x.ci. 

The  Duly  new  addition  to  the  Materia.  Medica  is  in  the  .common 
poMo^pUnt  (solanum  tuberosum) ^  propdsed  as  a  narcotic  by  Dr. 
Latham,*  ''as  superior  to  hyosciamus  and  cobium.''  The  lytta  vitJ 
t4ia,i-  and  the  lepidium  ruderaUj  although  not  hoyel  as  medicines^ 
should  be  noticed,  from  their  having  lately  been  particularly  recom« 
mended  to  our  attention.  The  former  is  said,  by  Dr.  Dana,  of  the 
United  States,]:  to  possess  vesicating  powers  In  a  higher  degree  thaii ' 
the  Mtloe  vesicatoriu»,  or  common  Spanish  fly. 

The  use  of  the  Ufidimm  ruderalchas  been  advocated  by  Dr.  Ruhi., 
first  physician  to  the  Empress  Dowager  of  Russia,  as  a  remedy  for 
intermittent  fevers.  He  states  that  Dr.  Ritmeister  (physician  to  the 
Hospital  of  Powlowsk,)  was,  in  1812,  affected  with  tertian  ague,  for 
which  cinchona  had  been  taken  without  success.  Some  peasaints,  who 
knew  him,  brought  him  a  plant,  which  they  called,  herb  against  fever. 
Dr.  R.  recognized  in  It  the  lepidium  ruderaU^  took  an  infusion  of  it, 
and  was  cured.  After  this  he  employed  it  in  numerous  cases  in  the 
Hospital*  and  with  the  most  complete  success.  He  eommunicated  this 
l^tiowledge  to  Drs.  Trinius  and  Ruhl,  who  have  given  it  in  a  great 
number  of  cases  oif  intermittent  fever,  of  all  types,  but  especially  iu 
tliose  occurring  in  the  spring,  with  results  highly  favourable  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  remedy.  It  was  administered  in  the  form  of  an  infusion, 
made  with  an  ounce  of  the  herb  to  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  of  which 
two  table  spoonfuls  were  taken  every  two  hours  in  the  intervals  of  the 
paroxysms., 

The  application  of  vegetable  chemistry  to  the  purposes  of  Piiar. 
MACY,  by  Mr.  Todd  Thomson,  which  has  been  already  alluded  to, 
presents  an  original  view  of  this  object  that  will,  probably,  hereafter 
become  the  source  of  many  important  improvements  in  that  art. 
'^Whilst lately  repeating  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Taddei  on  gluten," 
says  Mr.  Thomson,  *'l  was  astonished  to  find  how  readily  that  principle 
is  destroyed,  in  many  plants  which  contain  it,  by  the  action  of  heat; 
and,  reidecting  on  the  changes  which  necessarily  take  place  in  all  the 
components  of  a  vegetable  body  when  one  of  them  is  destroyed,  I  was 
naturally  led  to  infer,  that  those  specimens  of  any  medicinal  plant,  in 
which  the  components  can  be  preserved  in  a  state  the  nearest  to  that 
which  they  hold  before  it  is  dried,  must  be  the  most  efficacious  and 
certain  in  their  remedial  properties.  I  had  ascertained  the  correctness 
of  M.  Planche*s  assertion,  that  gluten  is  one  of  the  constituents  of  the 
recent  bulb  of  meadow  safTroh,  and  discovered  that  its  presence'  can 
easily  be  detected  in  the  dried  bulb;  and,  as  I  had  found  that  those 
specimens  of  it  in  which  this  principle  can  be  demonstrated  are  the 
niost  powerful  in  their  effects,  I  inferred  that  these  only  should  be  re« 
garded  as  properly  dried,  and  fit  to  be  medicinally  employed,  in  whieh 
it  is  found,  provided  they  bear  marks  of  having  been  dug  up  at  a 
proper  season ;  and,  therefore,  that  the  agent  by  which  glxiten  is  do. 
tected  in  the  dried  bulb  of  colchicum,  must  be  regarded  as  a  proper 
tc^t  of  its  goodness."     The  propriety  of  these  opinions  has  been  proved, 

♦  Medical  Transactions,  vol.  vi. 

t  See  London  Medical  and  PhysicalJournalf  December  1820. 

t  Iu  Dr.  SiLLiNAN's  Jcmma^  of  Science  and  the  Arts,  vol.  ii. 


xcli.  Hutmf  of  the  Progress  of  Medtctnci 

■r*  tor  *  f»n:  »,'  >     ir"';T   «  -^^  :  •*    -•»'    -  •  .     >;   v.    ..  .^  *    •  .... 
bx^i>.9^1ifHM<|ay  hj^a^tv^.CilL experiments f,  A.!(Itjg^ajri|otb6kiiqv4. 
*9ili«W*,*'Wfl'l  ■^^•^MWItPf^R?'  *P  ftete,  that  a  j>eauti(al  ^aenujean  WftBi 

HKW2r^««fo^Mlhl^  ^o»£««jy{  ©bs^r,fatio|i8j,.wftl|  gUjteoir, 

^li*M»4nflA^ftl  *|«i*<>««l«  Va^i^fH  TH^W  w}tji  distill^  TMi^W.^3 
because  I  had  ascertained ^j(;^^i.jp  4ry  api^la^eoLUS  i;h^i|f4$^9  j^qpt^iiiiu^ 

■*M  WAytthP  W»»a*C»»  Mflfleft  iVbp  pr^iousljr  diss^^hre^;  afML^ap^^fl^jq^ 
a^  istbq^^t  solveat.p/  gluleo,  distilled  Tipegar  w^is  «mpAoj^X% 

'"     '      ev,sfr-  ^"  -'   •     "     


^M^t^  f^j^Ofp^  ., Ifi^ii\ij^.,fin^A^j, . when,  added . dionfti0,fi^eL^^,,„^^ , 
s<»laKira  Q(,,gijW(¥rUnerg|irvfife4{4^  waW(?Wd;;<;<W«rTc 

4.ttWHyrM)f  ^ff^^gfl  ofjML^i»r.iCfipaotin.aDjd^eQ  be  aacijMitalML- 
afqnf ;  aod.t^e^aiQe^coloui^ti^efoUe^Jf  the  powder  ipi^  ^^jplii<^ni|i^  b^s 
^l^jl  fsf  bbedi^it^  the  sofa'tioa  alooe^  althoagh  it  is  by  no  means  so 

qw*Jj?;Prffd«fte4A..:,     .  M',    .-.     .,.■.,.,•.:...      .  .'•    .    -.    U»-^-^' 
)f;roDv  hif  pbfpr^r^tkyi^^Qiif  the  ^  physiology  of,]bulbs  iij  gen£n^l|rl|I.Kf 
XJ^qMfqii,hgs.b^||  eiial^l^  to  detef miiie  the f  zact  period  of -^tj^e.^ce^Fv 
at,.fhlch  fhe  cojchHUiii^  ypqtVbould  be.dug  iip»  vhjcbis.tpffi^dsjy^i^. 
end  ^  July,    ,?<  Thi^  bMlU.p<,.t^p  M  y^r  K  ;tbcn,  i^e^»Sijfr).Qmr,> 
f\pfe\y  decayed, ^Qcl  iti^iirogei^yi  th^.of  the  pr^ept  y^r,  are,at.t]}f(k< 
fi|)i  sise  and  in  their  most  perfect  cpiidition.    Wh^  4ug  i^p^  ea^h  bi))b , 
is  found  covered  with  a  smooth,  shining,  thick,  mahogany.brQW|^c^at# 
it  is  plumpi  solid,  and  in  shape  somewhat  resembling  a  roundish  pear ; 
t^ci  ^ither^^d  remain?  Qfike  folh^ge  Answering4q  the  stibmc  wath  |i  9!iftfP 
rkige  partially  surroiuidjing.tbe  base,  and  te^ mfpat^g  to  a  sl^orjL gpi^enp, 
du».  On  repioving  Ih^s  ^o^t,\andaipopgy  of|e  which  is  interior, to jt«.. 
a^maU  white  ovaljbo0y«.aboi9t^  Hnein  brpadth,^  on^th|r4  of  ap^incb- 
in  l^^glh,  a^  (Slightly  el«vate4)  isjeeaaeate^  ^ii.a  depr^ssi9i|:n^a|t.  Aq 
ppli^t  of  ^he  arppen^ix,  on^  ona.s^de.;  and,ftnQ%?  qf^the  j^an^j^jd^^flpT  ■. 
tiopfy  a  Ktile  Uglier  Hp».iQ  apotji^r  slight  •<)ep<i;es^oii,.^(qa.£the^op()QSite; 
sidc^qf  the  bulb, ..  These  ftre  tbc..r^dlment8  of  thje^pc;^)te4,4PW§c|a|(4. 
l^a^ves,;  find,,  when  the  ^ealh  by;,w^ich,]^hey,ajDQ4:,pir^|s4.M«.i|!lt$(|i^ 
agrioiph  >a  length,  the  bulb  has  already  hegpn  Xo\qs^'^  WfiA^oiq^M^*. 
lUi^    lfjt.be  taK^a  up. in  .July^.^nd  sVc^..tfa9srersqjyi^/^a/cb  k}^^> 
iiasaJi^rJy  circMlar  figiire,(. slightly  approf Im^rtg  ,ta,  tftp >A?fd^ J|ilt 
perJEfCtly  free  from  auy.indentatipn  on  eitheijt^i^ef  iitt4,t^.forpi|sr^.. 
t^i^din  th^ dried  slice:  iiKheceas,  yh^pthe  flower^,f^|2^eftr| i^Tefy  s(ice. 
i^  panduriforivi,  or  an.  oblong  .oval,  with  a  deep  semicircular,  no^h  pjrj, 
depression  on.cach  side  r.apd  every  approach  to.  this  fig^r^  >Q)|>llf^  tb^^ 
the  l>ulb  has  been  dug  up  too.  lafeja  the  .^^sqo.,  ,;T|)fSe  ^l^^pl^tion^,^ 
aiiv^  from  th€  sheaths  of  the  flowers,  ^  they  e;piarge,,,jpfeM9g«,ppfff|,. 
tbc^ sides. of  the  bu|b,  which^pow  readily yif^ld^  owipg  .to  )he  ajb^orpfipoi. 
of  its  contents  for  the  support  of  the  growing  fla weirs  first  takipg  pls^; 
ill  the  part  immediately  under  that  on  which  the  sheath  presses,  Ai]th.9^t^ 
pfirt  the  exhausting  procqss  is.  ixnnoediately  recogni^^t  ^J>  ^  9P9Qi0r^ 
appearf^nce  which  is  s^^  surrounding  each  indentatioUi  when  the  bulo 

is  trausver^eiy  divided/'  -  ,. 

The  bulb,  when  taken  up,  should  as  spon  as  ^possible  he  «ui  into 
transverse  slices,  equal  in  thickness  to  half.a^crown  4  and  these^^b^ng 
spread  out  upon  white  paper,  should  be  dried  without  artificial  hcat»  in 
an  airy  situation,  screened  from  the  sunshine, 
rrimcd  Dy  J.  and  C.  AdUrd,  «3,  BarUMlomtw-CIoM. " 
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